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ARTICLE  I. 


THE  CITY  OF  GOD. 

BY   PROFESSOR  ALBERT    HOWE  LYBYER,    PH.D.^ 
URBANA,  ILLINOIS. 

The  present  is  manifestly  a  critical  time  in  the  history  of 
the  world.  Before  our  eyes  and  ears  comes  constantly  a  vast 
stream  of  evidence  that  the  fate  of  nations  small  and  gr^eat, 
the  fate  of  empires,  the  fate,  some  think,  of  mankind  as  a 
whole,  is  in  the  balance.  Strengthened  by  such  wealth  as 
has  never  before  been  accumulated,  aided  by  such  organized 
knowledge  as  has  never  before  been  possessed,  supported  by 
such  governmental  energy  as  has  never  been  equaled,  nerved 
to  such  individual  courage  as  has  never  been  surpassed, 
armies  of  millions  of  men  are  striving  to  settle  by  force  the 
lordship  of  lands,  the  control  of  trade  routes,  the  hegemony 
of  the  world. 

The  effects  of  the  conflict  reach  America  in  more  ways 
than  by  words  and  pictures.  They  are  felt  in  the  slackening 
and  uncertainty  of  business,  and  in  the  fever  of  speculation 
combined  with  hesitancy  to  begin  new  enterprises.  The  ef- 
fects of  the  struggle  present  new  political  issues:  Shall 
preparation  be  made  for  defense  against  possible  aggression, 
or  for  taking  an  active  part  in  this  or  future  struggles? 
WTiat  general  policy  shall  be  supported  —  peace  at  any  price,. 
Vol.  LXXIIL    No.  289.    1 
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watchful  waiting,  strenuosity?  The  effects  of  the  gjeat  war 
suggest  new  moral  questions:  Is  it  right  to  take  profits 
through  supporting  war  with  floods  of  ammunition  and  vast 
loans?  Does  the  United  States  do  right  to  abstain  from 
forcible  action,  when  neutrality  is  violated  by  the  belligerent 
nations,  and  when  the  money  and  the  lives  of  our  citizens  are 
taken  in  irregular  ways? 

But  these  are  not  the  questions  which  most  concern  Chris- 
tian people.  What  is  the  effect  of  the  present  crisis  upon 
religion?  Reports  come  that  in  all  the  warring  countries  the 
churches  are  filled  as  never  before.  As  in  the  American  civil 
war,  both  sides  pray  to  the  same  God  and  both  rely  upon 
Him  to  give  them  victory.  But  these  circumstances  of  in- 
crease of  religious  interest  may  be  only  temporary  and  super- 
ficial. From  many  sides,  not  only  from  adherents  of  other 
religions,  not  only  from  skeptics  in  Christian  lands,  but  even 
from  Christians  themselves,  come  the  deeper  questions :  Has 
Christianity  failed?  Why  has  it  not  prevented  this  savage 
struggle  between  nations  whose  people  call  themselves  Chris- 
tians? If  in  nineteen  centuries  Christianity  has  done  so  lit- 
tle to  Christianize  the  world,  can  it  ever  do  so?  May  not  the 
entire  Christian  system,  of  belief  and  practice  and  organiza- 
tion, be  best  abandoned,  and  something  better  be  sought? 

Christianity  is  thus,  in  a  sense,  on  trial.  It  is  confronted 
by  a  fierce  challenge.  This  is  a  day  of  hard  practicality,  of 
stem  demand  for  efficiency,  of  ruthless  destruction  of  that 
which  is  worn-out  or  even  surpassed.  Can  the  faith  that  sus- 
tained our  ancestors .  stand  up  to  the  tests  of  the  present? 
Can  we  continue  to  believe  confidently  in  it  as  '*  the  city 
which  hath  the  foundations,  whose  builder  and  maker  is 
God"? 

In  some  respects  the  present  world  struggle  is  the  greatest 
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in  human  history,  but  its  challenge  to  Christianity  does  not 
seem  to  be  the  greatest  which  our  religion  has  answered. 
An  apparently  greater  one  was  made  fifteen  centuries  ago. 
For  four  hundred  years  Christianity  had  been  growing 
within  the  Roman  Empire.  For  one  hundred  years  it  had 
been  a  recognized  religion.  For  a  generation  it  had  been 
the  sole  religion  of  the  state:  all  others  had  been  prohibited 
by  law.  And  yet  the  decline  of  the  Empire  had  not  been 
arrested;  civil  wars  had  not  ceased;  enemies  had  broken 
through  the  frontiers ;  and  finally,  in  the  year  410  a.d.,  Rome, 
the  so-called  Eternal  City,  had  been  captured  and  plundered 
by  invaders. 

An  outcry  arose  against  Christianity.  Was  it  not  a  fail- 
ure? Had  it  not  had  full  control  without  a  rival?  Why  had 
it  not  strengthened  and  saved  the  state?  And  this  was  not 
merely  a  challenge  of  words.  As  is  now  the  case,  explana- 
tion was  demanded  for  the  facts  themselves. 

Prominent  in  the  Christian  Church  of  the  West  at  the  time 
was  the  famous  philosopher  and  theologian,  Aurelius  Augus- 
tinus,  bishop  of  Hippo  in  North  Africa.  He  wrote  near  the 
close  of  his  life :  "  Rome  having  been  stormed  and  sacked 
by  the  Goths  under  Alaric  their  king,  the  worshippers  of 
false  gods,  or  pagans,  as  we  commonly  call  them,  made  an 
attempt  to  attribute  this  calamity  to  the  Christian  religion, 
and  began  to  blaspheme  the  true  God  with  even  more  than 
their  wonted  bitterness  and  acerbity.  It  was  this  which  kindled 
my  zeal  for  the  house  of  God,  and  prompted  me  to  undertake 
the  defence  of  the  city  of  God  against  the  charges  and  mis- 
representations of  its  assailants."  He  then  explained  the  plan 
of  his  work,  which  in  twenty-two  books  treated  of  the  "  two 
cities  —  the  city  of  God,  and  the  city  of  the  world."  He 
concluded:    "And  so,  though  all  these  twenty-two  books  re- 
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fer  to  both  cities,  yet  I  have  named  them  after  the  better  city, 
and  called  them  The  City  of  God."  ^ 

This  work  of  Augustine's  is  one  of  those  g^eat  books 
whose  surpassing  value  everybody  admits  nowadays,  but 
which  few  read,  and  none  read  through.  Who  reads  all  of  the 
"iEneid,"  the  "Divine  Comedy,"  the  "Faerie  Queene,"  or 
Gibbon's  "  Decline  and  Fall "  ?  Then  why  should  one  be  ex- 
pected to  read  in  the  original  late  Latin  or  in  dull  translation 
a  long  work  that  surveys  the  whole  of  ancient  history,  phi- 
losophy, and  theology,  not  without  a  touch  of  political  theory, 
a  tinge  of  ancient  natural  science,  and  a  little  repetition  of 
absurd  marvels?  Other  ages  have  been  less  indifferent  than 
ours.  The  great  Charlemagne  liked  nothing  better  than  this 
book.  It  cast  a  lengthening  shadow  across  the  Middle  Ages, 
when  books  were  few,  but  were  much  read  and  highly  hon- 
ored. When  the  printing  press  began  its  miraculous  service 
to  the  world,  twenty  editions  of  the  "  City  of  God  "  appeared 
within  the  first  fifty  years.  It  has  not  been  unread  since. 
Nevertheless,  few  besides  erudite  scholars  can  render  judg- 
ment according  to  Augustine's  final  quaint  words :  "  Let 
those  who  think  I  have  said  too  little,  or  those  who  think  I 
have  said  too  much,  forgive  me;  and  let  those  who  think  I 
have  said  just  enough  join  me  in  giving  thanks  to  God. 
Amen." 

For   present    purposes,    it    is    sufficient    to   consider   only 

the  main  idea  of  the  book,  that  of  the  two  cities.    Augustine 

says,  in  brief:     Before  man  was  created,  the  angels  divided 

into   two  groups,   since   having   the   power   to  choose,  some 

chose  evil  and  some  chose  good ;  from  Adam's  two  sons,  Cain 

and  Abel,  descended  two  lines,  worldly  and  righteous;  the 

^  St.  Augustine,  The   City  of  God,  translated  by  Marcus   Dods 
(Edinburgh,  1871),  vol.  i.  pp.  vil,  viil. 
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worldly  line  continued  on  in  the  governments  of  the  Greeks 
and  Romans,  and  the  heavenly  line  among  the  Jews  and 
Christians,  until  Augustine's  own  day.  Augustine  does  not 
follow  the  subject  very  systematically  or  logically.  He  does 
not  explain  why  the  worldly  line  was  not  extinguished  by 
the  Deluge,  nor  is  it  clear  whether  he  distinguishes  the  or- 
ganized Christian  Church  from  the  City  of  God;  he  recog- 
nizes indeed  that  in  the  Church  "there  are  many  reprobate 
mingled  with  the  good."  ^  On  the  other  hand,  he  does  not 
go  to  the  length  of  likening  the  earthly  Roman  city  to  the 
fallen  angels,  although  his  argument  connects  them  by  direct 
descent.  In  fact,  he  betrays  a  real  affection  for  Rome,  the 
government  under  which  he  was  born,  as  we  may  for  the 
United  States.  He  says  of  the  earthly  city :  "  But  the  things 
which  this  city  desires  cannot  justly  be  said  to  be  evil,  for 
it  is  itself,  in  its  own  kind,  better  than  all  other  human  good. 
For  it  desires  earthly  peace  for  the  sake  of  enjoying  earthly 
goods.  .  .  .  This  peace  is  purchased  by  toilsome  wars;  it  is 
obtained  by  what  they  style  a  glorious  victory.  Now,  when 
victory  remains  with  the  party  which  had  the  juster  cause, 
who  hesitates  to  congratulate  the  victor,  and  style  it  a  de- 
sirably peace?  These  things,  then,  are  good  things,  and 
without  doubt  the  gifts  of  God.*'  ^  So,  in  spite  of  all  his 
aim  and  argument,  Augustine  makes  no  very  clear  distinc- 
tion between  the  earthly  and  the  heavenly  city. 

He  failed  to  emphasize  sufficiently,  indeed,  a  very  strong 
line  of  argument  which  is  familiar  enough  in  our  day,  namely, 
that  connected  with  Christ's  teaching  regarding  His  king- 
dom. Substantially  the  same  idea  is  expressed  by  the  two 
figures  of  a  city  and  a  kingdom.    The  Psalmist  (Ixxxvii.  3) 

»The  City  of  Gk)d,  bk.  xvlii.  49. 
»/&i(f.,  bk.  XV.  4. 
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and  the  writer  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews  (xi.  10  ff.) 
thought  of  ideal  government  as  in  the  city  Jerusalem,  and 
they  could  represent  the  Jewish  or  Christian  religious  com- 
munity as  a  city.  So  John  could  think  of  heaven  as  a  holy 
city,  the  new  Jerusalem.  Augustine,  brought  up  in  an  em- 
pire which  had  grown  from  the  city  Rome,  thought  nat- 
urally of  the  city  (civitas)  of  God.  But  Jesus  seems  never 
to  have  pictured  the  community  of  His  followers  as  a  city, 
while  He  spoke  of  it  often  as  a  kingdom. 

In  general,  Augustine  does  not  emphasize  Jesus  Christ  and 
His  teachings  as  Christian  people  do  to-day.  He  quotes  as 
often  from  the  Psalms  or  from  the  Epistles  of  Paul  as  he 
does  from  all  the  four  Gospels;  and  from  the  several  ways 
in  which  Jesus  referred  to  His  kingdom  Augustine  notices 
only  one.  Nor  does  he  seem  to  grasp  other  ideas  of  Christ's 
which  are  to  us  the  most  important,  and  which  would  seem 
to  be  principal  municipal  ordinances  of  the  City  of  God.  For 
example,  he  quotes  only  once  the  words  "  Thou  shalt  love 
thy  neighbor  as  thyself,"  and  then  he  emphasizes  merely  the 
implication  that  we  should  love  not  others  only,  but  our- 
selves also.  Yet  these  words  alone,  if  made  the  unbroken 
law  of  all  the  world,  would  banish  wars  and  crimes  forever. 
So  does  it  seem  to  be  also  with  the  entire  self-denying,  altru- 
istic side  of  Jesus'  teaching.  Augustine's  Christianity  was 
of  the  head,  rather  than  of  the  heart,  and  he  taught  the  indi- 
vidual to  strive  to  save  his  own  soul,  but  not  to  be  much  con- 
cerned about  the  bodies  or  the  souls  of  others. 

It  would  not  be  easy  to  apply  most  of  the  arguments  of 
Augustine  to  present  conditions.  He  fought  heresies  and 
combated  philosophies  which  are  dead  as  the  leaves  of  his 
African  summers.  But  his  conception  of  the  two  cities,  mod- 
ified to  suit  the  views  and  circumstances  of  this  day,  pre- 
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sents  a  comparison  that  is  helpful  in  clearing  Christianity  of 
the  charge  of  present  failure. 

If  Augustine  found  it  hard  to  separate  the  earthly  from  the 
heavenly  city,  and  found  that  the  Roman  government  con- 
tained much  that  is  commendable,  while  the  Christian  church 
was  tainted  with  evil,  it  is  far  less  easy  for  Christians  now 
to  draw  a  sharp  distinction  between  the  actual  and  the  ideal, 
between  the  organized  world  as  it  is,  and  the  Christian  Utopia 
that  has  never  yet  been.  Pagan  and  Christian  are  still  min- 
gled in  our  governments,  our  churches,  and  ourselves.  Noth- 
ing that  we  see  is  wholly  of  the  evil  of  the  fallen  angels; 
nothing  is  wholly  glorious,  "  not  having  spot  or  wrinkle  or 
any  such  thing." 

What  may  now  be  thought  of  as  the  earthly  city  and  as 
the  City  of  God  ?  Not  the  physical  descent  of  a  worldly  line 
and  a  separate  righteous  line,  traceable  from  the  first  hu- 
man beings  to  the  present  time.  Nor  can  the  City  of  God 
be  expected  to  descend  through  a  cleft  in  the  opened  heavens, 
a  wonderful  actual  city,  with  its  streets  of  gold  and  its  river 
of  the  water  of  life.  The  beautiful  figures  of  speech  of  an 
older  time  can  be  enjoyed,  but  not  accepted  as  realities.  But 
shall  the  City  of  God  be  placed  wholly  outside  this  life  and 
in  the  future  world  ?  Shall  the  hope  be  abandoned  of  a  right- 
eous and  regenerated  human  society?  Shall  the  struggle  be 
given  up  toward  making  the  world,  the  church,  and  all  in- 
dividuals wholly  and  vitally  Christian? 

It  is  true  that  the  prospect  is  just  now  far  from  pleasing. 
The  phrase  "  Christian  nations  "  has  been  used  freely.  The 
world  has  dreamed  of  universal  peace,  of  equality,  of  ideal 
justice,  of  the  brotherhood  of  man,  —  in  short,  of  loving  our 
neighbors  as  ourselves.  The  present  "  civilized  "  world  has 
been  contrasted  with  past  barbarism.     As  for  the  individual. 
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he  has  no  longer  needed  to  become  convinced  of  his  per- 
sonal sinfulness,  and  then  brought  through  a  distressing  emo- 
tional experience  to  conversion  and  assurance  of  salvation. 
But  now  the  scales  —  or  some  of  the  scales  —  have  fallen 
from  men's  eyes.  They  see  some  of  the  accepted  policies  of 
the  world  for  what  they  are,  and  behold,  they  are  not  of  the 
City  of  God ! 

The  accidents  of  history  have  brought  into  being  certain 
associations  of  men,  business  firms,  in  a  sense,  which  are 
called  nations.  Men  are  taught  that  they  must  give  all  their 
property,  and  that  they  must  die,  if  need  be,  to  prevent  the 
association  to  which  they  belong  from  being  dissolved.  Nay, 
they  must  die  lest  their  association  lose  the  control  of  some 
land  or  the  opportunity  to  gain  some  money,  or  lest  a  rival 
association  go  unpunished  after  some  small  offense  that  is 
called  an  insult  to  national  honor.  Indeed,  men  must  die  in 
order  that  the  association  to  which  they  belong  may  receive 
more  land  or  money,  or  even  gain  more  recognition  of  its 
capacity  to  play  a  part  in  affairs.  But  Jesus  said :  "  Love 
your  enemies  " ;  "  Blessed  are  the  meek,  for  they  shall  in- 
herit the  earth." 

It  was  said  long  ago,  "  Thou  shalt  not  steal."  But  nowa- 
days it  is  not  considered  to  be  stealing  if  a  Christian  nation 
takes  the  land  of  a  Moslem  nation,  or  of  an  African  people, 
or  even  of  another  Christian  nation  that  has  not  men  enough, 
or  ammunition  enough,  or  convictipn  enough  that  men  should 
die  to  preserve  these  things  called  nations.  Europe  has 
nearly  completed  its  appropriation  of  the  lands  of  the  world. 
Should  it  be  surprising  that  similar  methods  should  be  tried 
in  Europe  itself,  or  that  when  there  are  no  more  lands  over 
which  to  "  expand,"  the  expanding  powers  should  fight  for 
the   appropriated   lands?     High   loyalties   of  patriotism   are 
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used  to  support  all  manner  of  evil  deeds.  Lofty  ambitions 
towards  self-realization  are  turned  to  the  accomplishing  of 
unjust  empire-building.  Noble  services  of  production  and 
transportation  are  converted  into  heavy  chains  which  bind 
backward  peoples  hand  and  foot. 

"  Thou  shalt  not  bear  false  witness."  But  treaties  are  kept 
only  so  long  as  it  pays.  The  news  that  is  given  out,  combined 
with  the  absence  of  news  that  is  suppressed,  makes  it  im- 
possible to  know  the  truth  about  the  belligerent  lands. 

"  Thou  shalt  not  kill,"  nor  even  be  "  angry  with  thy 
brother."  Yet  without  ceasing  men  are  loading  missiles  into 
cunningly  devised  machines,  which  hurl  them  into  the  midst 
of  groups  of  men,  where  they  explode  with  fearful  energy, 
and  in  an  instant  the  bodies  of  living  men  become  bloody 
dust  and  mist.  And  the  men  who  do  this  are  accounted  he- 
roes, and  those  who  do  it  most  will  win  the  game,  and  be 
classed  with  the  immortals.  Thus  one  might  run  through 
all  the  commandments  and  all  the  teachings  of  Jesus.  Not 
one  of  them  is  obeyed.  Jesus  knew  that  it  would  be  so: 
*'  I  came  not  to  send  peace,  but  a  sword."  He  spoke  of 
"  wars  and  rumors  of  wars,"  of  **  great  tribulation,"  and  of 
the  abounding  of  iniquity. 

But  is  He  to  blame  for  all  this  and  for  the  present  world 
crisis?  Is  the  teacher  to  blame  if  he  assigns  lessons  and 
gives  lectures,  and  the  student  abstains  from  study,  and  fails  ? 
Is  the  watchman  to  blame  if  he  tells  the  owner  that  his  ware- 
house is  on  fire,  and  the  owner  pays  no  heed,  and  the  prop- 
erty is  destroyed?  Is  the  physician  to  blame  if  a  poisoned 
patient  refuses  an  antidote,  and  dies?  The  fault  is  not  in 
Christ,  and  it  is  not  in  Christianity.  It  is  the  defect  of  the 
earthly  city,  and  not  the  failure  of  the  City  of  God. 

But  perhaps  the  Christian  ideal  is  unattainable.     Perhaps 
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it  is  impassible  to  do  away  with  war,  to  establish  justice  upon 
earth,  and  to  bring  national  affairs  under  the  rules  of  Chris- 
tian morality.  There  seems  to  be  no  sufficient  reason  for  such 
a  pessimistic  view.  Progress  may  have  been  slow,  but  has 
there  not  been  great  progress? 

Christianity  was  not  rightly  charged  with  responsibility  for 
the  sack  of  Rome  by  Alaric.  The  Roman  state,  even  under 
the  emperors  who  professed  Christianity,  had  not  been  con- 
ducted upon  Christian  principles.  The  invading  Goths  called 
themselves  Christians,  and  for  the  sake  of  that  Name  they 
spared  all  who  took  sanctuary  in  churches.  But  they  seem 
to  have  held  the  unchristian  view,  as  yet  by  no  means  aban- 
doned, that  while  an  individual  should  of  course  not  steal  and 
kill,  robbery  and  murder  become  virtues  for  a  nation,  and  are 
renamed  conquest  and  victory.  From  that  day  to  this  the 
nations  have  never  been  Christian.  Even  our  own  is  accused 
of  having  plundered  the  Indians,  the  Mexicans,  the  Spanish, 
and  the  Colombians,  and  all  save  the  last  through  war  and 
bloodshed. 

Nevertheless,  the  present  world  is  better  in  countless  re- 
spects than  that  of  Roman  times.  Most  people  believe  that 
war  should  be  done  away  with,  while  even  St.  Augustine 
failed  to  condemn  it.  There  is  much  talk  of  equality  and  jus- 
tice, and  much  desire  to  extend  these  principles  in  human 
society;  they  are  actually  receiving  continual  extension.  The 
world  has  begun  to  build  up  machinery  for  the  peaceful  set- 
tlement of  international  differences.  There  is  talk  of  sub- 
stituting right  for  might  in  international  affairs,  and  of 
governing  with  the  consent  and  for  the  interest  of  the  gov- 
erned. In  these  days  talk  advances  into  action  oftener  and 
more  successfully  than  ever  before.  Peoples  understand  each 
other  better,  and  hate  each  other  less   (barring  the  excep- 
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tional  circumstances  of  the  moment),  than  at  any  previous 
time.  Though  there  is  much  yet  to  be  won,  the  heavenly 
city  has  been  gaining  on  the  earthly  city. 

Now  the  nations  canfiot  become  Christian  except  through 
and  after  the  Christianizing  of  the  individual.  It  is  to  be 
feared  that  we  are  all  far  from  being  thoroughly  Christian- 
ized. To  take  one  or  two  among  many  examples,  is  not  the 
law  of  the  business  world  affirmed  to  be  self-interest?  But 
Jesus  said,  *'  Give  to  him  that  asketh  thee.''  Nearly  every 
Christian  declines  to  take  that  command  literally.  It  is  evi- 
dent that  one  who  did  so  could  even  nowadays  hardly  retain 
any  property  or  remain  in  any  business.  Obviously  in  an 
ideal  Christian  society,  no  one  would  ask  from  another  what 
is  not  right,  and  then  the  command  might  be  obeyed  freely 
by  all.  Again,  Jesus  said,  "  Resist  not  evil."  How  many 
Christians  are  free  from  revengefulness  and  spite?  In  an 
ideal  society  no  one  would  willfully  do  another  evil,  and  there 
would  be  nothing  to  resist.  But  does  not  the  disturbing 
thought  suggest  itself  that  in  His  numerous  very  difficult 
commands  Jesus  did  not  expect  us  to  wait  for  the  ideal  so- 
ciety before  obeying  Him?  In  fact,  there  have  been  very 
few  completely  obedient  Christians  in  all  the  centuries.  Yet 
the  modern  world  is  softening  appreciably.  The  new  polit- 
ical economy  has  for  its  law  implicitly  if  not  openly,  not  self- 
interest  but  service.  The  self-respecting  business  man  is 
more  and  more  disposed  to  take  his  gains  not  as  an  unfair 
advantage  or  a  result  of  superior  cunning,  but  as  a  payment 
for  genuine  services  faithfully  rendered.  And  vengeance  is 
more  and  more  often  left  for  God's  repayment. 

Christian  people  are  slowly  building  the  City  of  God  here 
upon  earth.  The  time  is  long  and  the  way  is  difficult. 
Whether  the  world  will  last  until  the  City  is  completed  does 
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not  appear,  and  is  of  little  importance.  But  the  City  of  God 
"hath  foundations,"  and  the  superstructure  is  visibly  rising. 
Christianity  has  not  failed.  It  is  the  lack  of  Christianity  that 
has  failed. 

It  is  not  well  to  strive  thoughtlessly  to  expedite  the  process. 
When  Christians  have  tried  to  use  force  to  hasten  the  build- 
ing of  the  City,  as  under  some  Popes  of  the  Middle  Ages, 
and  as  under  the  Inquisition  in  Spain,  it  has  seemed  to  rise 
more  rapidly  for  a  time,  but  it  has  quickly  ceased  to  be  Chris- 
tianity, and  after  that  what  has  been  built  has  been  the 
earthly  and  not  the  heavenly  city.  It  is  no  mere  coincidence 
that  just  at  the  time  when  the  Papacy  was  rising  rapidly 
toward  political  control  of  the  world,  Bernard  of  Cluny  wrote 
his  wonderful  poem  "  De  Contemptu  Mundi,"  from  which 
was  taken,  among  other  beautiful  hymns,  "Jerusalem  the 
Golden."  Though  the  church  was  trying  with  success  to  be- 
come the  chief  political  authority,  the  poet  was  led  to  place 
the  heavenly  city  after  the  present  world.  With  greater  love 
for  human  affairs  and  with  wiser  patience,  Christians  of  to- 
day need  not  despise  and  abandon  this  world.  Advancing 
by  the  slow  sure  method  of  obedience  to  Jesus  Christ,  they 
may  feel  that  it  is  not  only  for  the  future  life,  but  for  the 
present  world  also,  that  they  can  ;say,  "  We  have  not  an 
abiding  city,  but  we  seek  after  the  city  which  is  to  come." 
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ARTICLE  II. 

THE  INNER  HISTORY  OF  THE  CHALDEAN  EXILE. 

BY  JOHN  FRANKLIN  GENUNG, 
AMHERST,    MASS. 

A  MAIN  reason  why  the  Chaldean  Exile  must  be  ranked  as 
one  of  the  most  momentous  epochs  in  the  history  of  the  world 
is  the  fact  that  it  began  with,  and  that  its  keynote  was,  sur- 
render. That  fact  was  the  element  which,  while  it  made  the 
course  of  the  history  cryptic,  like  the  current  of  a  submerged 
river,  lifted  its  real  meaning  from  ethnic  to  universal,  from 
casual  to  eternal.  When  in  the  year  597  B.C.  the  young  king 
Jehoiachin,  after  a  three  months*  reign  in  a  besieged  capital, 
"  went  out "  to  the  king  of  Babylon,  and  with  him  all  his 
sterling  citizenry  from  statesman  to  craftsman  (2  Kings 
xxiv.  10-16),  he  unwittingly  opened  the  way  to  the  working 
of  a  new  spiritual  and  historic  force,  which  from  that  time 
to  this  has  been  increasingly  potent  to  revolutionize  the  stub- 
bom  and  stupid  ways  of  men.  To  trace  and  combine  some 
of  the  tokens  of  this  hidden  force,  as  they  come  to  light  be- 
tween the  lines  of  the  contemporary  Biblical  literature,  is  the 
purpose  of  the  present  paper.  I  have  named  my  subject,  too 
ambitiously  perhaps,  "  the  inner  history  " :  it  might  be  called, 
more  specifically,  The  Sequel  of  a  Surrender. 

I. 
Considered  in  itself,  there  is  no  more  intrinsic  virtue  in 
surrender  than  in  its  opposite.     To  unreconstructed  human 
nature,   indeed,  it  is  hardly  dissociable   from  dishonor  and 
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shame:  men  deem  it  incomparably  less  heroic  than  to  defy 
your  enemy's  worst  and  die  fighting.  Its  wisdom  depends 
on  the  motive  that  underlies  it,  and  on  the  place  in  a  nation's 
history  or  in  the  evolution  of  the  human  spirit  where  it  fits 
in.  Surrender  would  have  been  no  virtue  a  century  before, 
when,  in  701  b.c.^  Sennacherib  the  king  of  Assyria,  having 
"  shut  up  [Hezekiah]  like  a  caged  bird  within  Jerusalem  his 
royal  city,"  ^  was  minded  in  his  insolent  summons  to  detach 
the  people  by  deceitful  promises  from  their  king:  "Hearken 
not  to  Hezekiah:  for  thus  saith  the  king  of  Assyria,  Make 
your  peace  with  me,  and  come  out  to  me;  and  eat  ye  every 
one  of  his  vine,  and  every  one  of  his  fig-tree,  and  drink  ye 
every  one  the  waters  of  his  own  cistern;  until  I  come  and 
take  you  away  to  a  land  like  your  own  land,  a  land  of  grain 
and  new  wine,  a  land  of  bread  and  vineyards,  a  land  of  olive- 
trees  and  of  honey,  that  ye  may  live  and  not  die"  (2  Kings 
xviii.  31,  32=Isa.  xxxvi.  16,  17).  It  was  the  arrogant  de- 
mand of  what  has  been  called  "  the  most  brutal  empire  which 
was  ever  suffered  to  roll  its  force  across  the  world,"  ^  and  it 
was  made  on  the  assumption  that  Jehovah  was  virtually  a 
vanquished  God.  But  in  701  neither  Jerusalem  nor  the  world 
of  pan-Assyrianism  was  ready  for  the  gentle  heroism  of  sur- 
render. If  Jerusalem  had  yielded  then,  and  her  people  had 
submitted  to  deportation,  they  would  have  been  scattered 
broadcast,  like  their  northern  brethren  the  ten  tribes  of 
twenty-one  years  before,  over  the  plains  and  uplands  east  of 
the  Tigris,  and  so  would  have  missed  Jehovah's  purpose  con- 
cerning them.  But  the  Northern  Kingdom,  sown  to  Jehovah 
in  the  earth,  as  the  prophets  had  figured  it  (Hos.  ii.  23 ;  Zech. 

*From  the  Sennacherib  Prism,  Rogers,  Cuneiform  Parallels  to 
the  Old  Testament,  p.  343. 
*  G.  A.  Smith,  Book  of  the  Twelve  Prophets,  vol.  ii.  p.  91. 
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X.  9),  was  already  undergoing  this  same  ordeal,  fulfilling  its 
share  of  the  purpose;  and  it  was  enough.  The  mission  of 
Judah  and  the  Davidic  dynasty  was  other,  —  a  mission  which 
in  that  epoch  and  environment  required  "  quietness  and  con- 
fidence "  in  Jehovah  and  resolute  refusal  of  the  demands  of 
brute  force  and  militarism.  So  under  Hezekiah  and  Isaiah 
the  city  was  spared  the  shame  of  surrender,  and  by  a  gra- 
cious interposition  of  Jehovah  the  people  reaped  from  it  a 
century's  reprieve. 

The  reprieve  was  needed.  The  fact  is,  that  in  that  earlier 
time  the  Judean  nation  was  too  raw  and  crude,  its  people 
were  too  little  educated  in  the  school  of  Jehovah,  to  yield 
its  political  independence.  The  people  had  not  reached  that 
self-directive  stage  of  spiritual  evolution  where  they  could 
safely  stoop  to  conquer.  As  Hezekiah  wailed  when  the 
Assyrian  demand  came,  "  The  children  are  come  to  the  birth, 
and  there  is  not  strength  to  bring  forth'*  (2  Kings  xix.  3= 
Isa.  xxxvii.  3).  With  another  century  of  development,  how- 
ever, like  a  continued  embryotic  stage,  —  a  century  teeming 
with  the  ripened  utterance  of  prophecy  and  poetry  and  his- 
tory and  wisdom  and  Deuteronomic  law,  —  the  virgin  daugh- 
ter of  Zion,  who  through  Isaiah  had  hurled  scorn  at  the 
Assyrian  (Isa.  xxxvii.  22),  could  afford  to  surrender  (cf. 
Mic.  iv.  10).  For  the  needs  of  this  humaner  era,  and  for 
the  ordained  mission  of  Judah  in  the  world,  surrender  was 
the  real  heroism.  It  did  not  seem  so  to  men  —  heroism  of 
that  kind  was  a  new  thing  in  the  world,  and  human  nature 
must  be  reconstructed  to  accept  it ;  —  but  it  was  an  authentic 
stage  in  that  divine  movement  which  as  soon  as  the  first 
shadow  of  exile  fell  had  announced  that  Jehovah  would  rise 
up  "  to  do  his  work,  his  strange  work,  and  bring  to  pass  his 
act,  his  strange  act "  (Isa.  xxviii.  21 ;  cf.  Hab.  i.  5). 
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II. 

Let  us  in  a  few  fwords  note  the  situation  of  things  brought 
about  when,  in  the  eighth  year  of  Nebuchadnezzar's  reign, 
King  Jehoiachin,  the  last  anointed  king  of  Judah,  "  went  out 
to  the  king  of  Babylon,  he,  and  his  mother,  and  his  servants, 
and  his  princes,  and  his  officers"  (2  Kings  xxiv.  12).  This 
was  the  fateful  surrender,  so  new  to  the  annals  of  human 
strife,  which  was  destined  to  mean  so  much.  And  with  the 
young  king,  whether  in  mere  fidelity  to  his  person  or  by  a 
wholesome  spiritual  impulse,  went  a  notable  company  of  the 
nation's  best.  The  king  of  Babylon  "carried  away  all  Jeru- 
salem, and  all  the  princes,  and  all  the  mighty  men  of  valor, 
even  ten  thousand  captives,  and  all  the  craftsmen  and  the 
smiths ;  none  remained  save  the  poorest  sort  of  the  people  of 
the  land"  (2  Kings  xxiv.  14). 

The  first  result  of  this  deportation,  sensed  with  dismay  and 
yet  with  the  larger  insight  by  the  prophet  Jeremiah,  was  to 
separate  the  two  elements  of  the  nation  so  that  one  could  feel 
the  tissue  and  tendency  of  each;  revealing  the  element  that 
was  on  the  up  grade,  embarked  on  its  nobler  destiny,  and  the 
element  that  was  stagnant  and  decadent.  Jeremiah  describes 
these  in  his  vision  of  the  two  baskets  of  figs.  "  One  basket," 
he  says,  "  had  very  good  figs,  like  the  figs  that  are  first  ripe ; 
and  the  other  basket  had  very  bad  figs,  which  could  not  be 
eaten,  they  were  so  bad"  (Jer.  xxiv.  2).  For  the  first  ele- 
ment, the  deported  ones,  he  prophesied  a  new  planting  and 
a  return  as  a  renovated  and  sincere-hearted  people;  for  the 
second  element,  dispersion  and  reproach  from  all  the  peoples 
of  the  earth.  And  it  was  with  this  latter  element  that  the 
prophet's  thankless  duty  lay,  until  his  life  fell  a  sacrifice  to 
it  in  a  foreign  land. 

Over  these  leavings   of  the   'am  ha'arets  Nebuchadnezzar 
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set  up  as  regent  Jehoiachin's  uncle,  Mattaniah,  —  not  an 
anointed  king  and  not  in  the  straight  dynastic  line,  —  binding 
him  to  an  oath  of  loyalty  and  changing  his  name  to  Zedekiah, 
as  if  not  only  his  personal  good  conduct  but  "  the  righteous- 
ness of  [his  God]  Jehovah  '*  were  at  stake  before  the  tribunal 
of  the  world.  It  was  so  that  the  prophets  viewed  it  (cf. 
Ezek.  xvii.  18).  Zedekiah,  however,  did  not  live  up  to  his 
name.  After  a  shilly-shally  reign  of  eleven  years,  during 
which  he  toyed  with  Egyptian  g^ile  and  intrigue,  played  fast 
and  loose  with  his  word,  and  treated  the  austere  warnings  of 
Jeremiah  with  alternate  concern  and  indignity,  he  drew  down 
upon  himself  the  final  wrath  of  Nebuchadnezzar,  who  this 
time  seemed  minded  to  crush  him  and  his  turbulent  little 
state  like  so  much  vermin;  and  so  occurred  the  tragedy  of 
the  destruction  of  Jerusalem,  to  which  a  whole  book  of 
Lamentations  is  devoted,  and  which  is  still  memorialized  at 
the  Jews'  Wailing  Place.  Zedekiah,  trying  to  desert  his 
desperately  brave  subjects,  was  caught  in  the  plain  of  the 
Jordan,  his  sons  killed  before  his  eyes,  his  own  eyes  then  put 
out,  and  he  himself,  with  a  second  installment  of  deportation, 
taken  to  Babylon ;  and  that  is  the  last  that  we  read  of  him. 
It  was  not  with  him,  nor  with  the  national  element  that  he 
ruled  and  deserted,  that  the  dynasty  of  the  Davidic  house 
ended. 

In  this  eighth  year  of  King  Nebuchadnezzar's  reigti,  when 
the  first  deportation  was  made,  the  splendid  internal  improve- 
ments for  which  this  monarch  was  distinguished,  his  mag- 
nificent enterprises  of  husbandry  and  building,  were  doubt- 
less well  under  way.  It  was  for  the  sake  of  these  internal 
improvements,  and  not  for  vulgar  greed  or  glory  of  conquest, 
that  he  was  minded  to  carry  captives  to  his  land.  Chaldean 
civilization  and  culture,  making  Babylon  the  exactress  of 
Vol.  LXXIII.    No.  289.    2 
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the  nations  (cf.  Isa.  xiv.  4  margin),  had  succeeded  to  Assyr- 
ian brutality  and  militarism.   So  his  object  was  not  to  people 
his  land  with  unorganized  hordes  of  broken-spirited  serfs,  as 
Sennacherib's  had  been.    He  desired  men  of  talent  and  skill 
for  his  public  works ;  of  industry  and  steadiness  for  the  care 
of  his  vast  irrigated  plains ;  of  character  and  intelligence,  for 
he  himself  was  such  la  man  and  congenial  with  such.     Ac- 
cordingly, his  deportation  was  one  of  only  moderate  size  — 
a  few  thousand  —  and  selected  from  the  best  elements,  among 
which  he  valued  not  only  the  princes  and  men  "  strong  and 
apt  for  war,"  but  the  craftsmen  and  the  smiths.    Nor  does  he 
seem  to  have  subjected  them  to  any  indignities  beyond  what 
was  involved  in  the  long  and  toilsome  journey  across  the 
desert.    It  was  more  like  a  transplantation  than  like  a  humil- 
iating bondage.    Arrived  iri  Chaldea,  the  most  of  the  captives 
were  located  in  a  district  by  the  irrigating  canal  Chebar,  near 
the  present  Nippur,  about  fifty  miles  east  of  Babylon,  where 
they  could  keep  up  their  family  life  and  customs,  and  main- 
tain some  communal  organization  under  their  elders  (cf.  Ezek. 
viii.   1 ;  xiv.   1 ;  xx.   1 ) .    With  them  was  a  young  man  of 
priestly  family  named  Ezekiel,  who  had  been  a  disciple  and 
still  was  a  colleague  of  Jeremiah ;  and  here  in  Chaldea,  where 
the  perpetuation  of  temple  ritual  was  not  feasible,  he  ex- 
panded his  priestly  functions  to  include  the  prophetic  and  the 
pastoral,  dwelling  as  a  neighbor  in  the  Chebar  community, 
and  becoming,  as  he  expressed  it,  "  a  watchman  "  (iii.  17) 
over  his  people.    The  Hebrew  race  —  we  can  no  longer  say 
nation  or  state  —  was,  as  we  know,  to  be  reorganized  not  on 
monarchical  but  on  hierarchical  and  rabbinical  principles :  and 
here  by  the  Chebar  we  see  the  informal  and  unofficial  nucleus 
of  the   new   organization.    For   the   craftsmen   and   smiths, 
numbering  a  thousand,  and  perhaps  for  "  the  men  of  might, 
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even  seven  thousand"  (2  Kings  xxiv.  16),  Nebuchadnezzar 
doubtless  found  use  in  his  splendid  public  enterprises  in 
Babylon.  King  Jehoiachin  became  a  state  prisoner  in  the 
capital  city,  and  as  long  as  Nebuchadnezzar  lived,  thirty- 
seven  years,  remained  in  durance.  What  were  his  prison 
conditions  and  experiences,  and  what  his  relations  with  his 
people,  are  only  conjecturable  from  hints  in  the  prophetic 
writings.  He  must,  however,  have  maintained  family  life, 
as  through  his  eldest  son,  Shealtiel,  he  perpetuated  the  Da- 
vidic  line  (Matt.  i.  12),  and  seven  sons  of  his  are  named 
(1  Chron.  iii.  17,  18).  Whether  his  personality  is  a  historic 
factor  to  be  reckoned  with  remains  to  be  seen. 

Such,  then,  is  the  situation  brought  about  by  this  historic 
surrender.  The  sterling  nucleus  of  the  Hebrew  stock  — 
Isaiah's  saving  "  remnant "  with  a  century's  spiritual  devel- 
opment—  were  transplanted  first,  apparently  with  a  mini- 
mum of  indignity  and  hardship,  to  a  new  home,  and  as  it 
turned  out,  a  unique  opportunity,  in  the  center  of  world  em- 
pire. Then  after  eleven  years,  a  period  ended  by  a  terrible 
disaster  of  fire  and  carnage,  followed  a  second  installment, 
the  unreconstructed  element,  added  to  the  other  or  dispersed 
through  the  lands.  Thenceforth  the  two  elements  are  swal- 
tewed  up  in  one  indiscriminate  exile  together;  and  out  of  it, 
dispersed  though  it  is,  shall  come  such  a  solidarity  of  race 
and  religion  as  the  world  still  witnesses  with  wonder. 

III. 
It  takes  time  and  grace  for  the  meek  spirit  of  surrender  to 
soften  the  heart  of  a  people  and  become  a  dominating  idea 
and  motive.  As  to  its  germinal  principle,  it  is  in  fact  the 
spirit  of  the  cross;  and  we  know  what  a  struggle  this  has 
had,  and  still  has;  to  get  itself  naturalized  in  humanity.   The 
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monarch  who  commits  himself  and  his  nation  to  it  has  not 
only  to  accept  the  hard  fortunes  of  war;  that  is  the  least  of 
it.  He  must  also  encounter  the  bitterness,  the  scorn,  the  con- 
tempt, or  at  best  the  bewilderment  of  his  own  subjects;  and 
this  is  worst  lof  all  to  bear,  it  is  as  if  he  had  veritably  given 
his  soul  to  death.  This,  as  it  turned  out,  was  what  befell 
Jehoiachin.  Even  his  historian  has  no  good  word  to  say  of 
him.  "  He  did  that  which  was  evil,"  the  historian  writes, 
"  in  the  sight  of  Jehovah,  according  to  all  that  his  father  had 
done"  (2  Kings  xxiv.  9).  When,  however,  we  reflect  that 
all  the  chance  the  eighteen-year-old  boy  had  to  do  evil  during 
a  three  months'  reign  in  a  besieged  capital  was  just  to  resolve 
upon  and  negotiate  this  surrender,  we  realize  how  general 
was  the  verdict  of  condemnation  upon  him.  Nay,  the  prophet 
Jeremiah,  who  a  decade  later  was  inclined  to  counsel  the 
same  course  (Jer.  xxi.  9;  xxxviii.  2),  is  puzzled  to  know  the 
meaning  of  this,  and  his  premonition  becomes  confused.  "  Is 
this  man  Coniah,"  he  wails,  "a  despised  broken  figure?  is  he 
a  vessel  wherein  none  delighteth?  wherefore  are  they  cast 
out,  he  and  his  seed,  and  are  cast  into  the  land  which  they 
know  not?  .  .  .  Thus  saith  Jehovah,  Write  ye  this  man  child- 
less, a  man  that  shall  not  prosper  in  his  days ;  for  no  more 
shall  a  man  of  his  seed  prosper,  sitting  upon  the  throne  of 
David,  and  ruling  in  Judah  "  (Jer.  xxii.  28,  30).  In  truth,  it 
was  a  blind,  desperate  venture,  a  leap  in  the  dark  hardly  yet 
formulated  to  an  act  of  faith,  when  the  king  and  his  selected 
company  committed  themselves  to  the  clemency  of  the  king 
of  Babylon  and  addressed  themselves  to  the  long  journey 
across  the  desert.  The  only  thing  that  made  it  endurable 
was  their  conviction,  bom  of  long  prophetic  training,  that 
every  event  of  life  was  in  the  hand  of  God,  whose  chosen 
people  they  were. 
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A  vivid  reminiscence  of  this  journey,  from  an  alleged  eye- 
witness, is  preserved  to  us  in  the  Book  of  Job,  —  the  patriarch 
himself  speaking  out  of  his  own  bewilderment,  the  fact  but 
not  the  meaning: — 

"With  Him  are  wisdom  and  might; 
To  Him  belong  counsel  and  understanding. 
Behold,  He  teareth  down,  and  it  shall  not  be  builded; 
He  shutteth  up  a  man,  and  there  shall  be  no  opening.  .  .  . 
With  Him  are  strength  and  truth; 
The  erring  one  and  he  that  causeth  to  err  are  His. 
Who  leadeth  counselors  away  captive; 
And  Judges  He  maketh  fools. 
The  bond  of  kings  He  looseth, 
And  bindeth  a  cord  upon  their  loins. 
Who  leadeth  priests  away  captive; 
And  the  long  established  He  overthroweth. 
Who  removeth  the  speech  of  trusted  ones; 
And  the  discernment  of  the  aged  He  taketh  away. 
Who  poureth  contempt  on  princes; 
And  the  girdle  of  the  strong  He  loose th.  .  .  . 
Who  maketh  nations  great,  —  and  destroyeth  them; 
Who  spreadeth  nations  out,  and  leadeth  them  away. 
Who  dishearteneth  the  leaders  of  the  people  of  the  land, 
And  maketh  them  wander  in  a  pathless  waste. 
They  grope  in  darkness  without  light; 
And  He  maketh  them  wander  like  a  drunken  man. 
Behold,  all  this  hath  mine  eye  seen; 
Mine  ear  hath  heard  and  understood  it  well."^ 

We  cannot  well  miss  the  insistent  reference  here  to  cap- 
tivity and  its  experiences.  One  at  least  there  was  in  that  com- 
pany, it  would  seem,  to  whom  that  journey  into  exile  was 
pregnant  with  meanings  for  kings  and  leaders,  who  from  the 
outset  was  laying  events  to  heart.  Who  this  was,  we  can 
only  conjecture;  but  we  are  not  ready  for  that  yet,  we  await 
more  data. 

*Job  xii.  13-xiii.  1.  I  quote  my  own  translation;  see  my  Epic 
of  the  Inner  Life,  pp.  202  fT. 
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IV. 

Naturally  enough  the  exiles  were  homesick  for  a  while 
and  resentful  against  their  captors,  and  against  those  who 
rejoiced  in  their  humiliation.  We  have  an  echo  of  this  in 
the  one  hundred  and  thirty-seventh  psalm,  the  first  part  of 
which  we  like  to  read  for  its  tender  pathos,  but  leave  the 
psalm  unread  aloud  because  of  the  savage  imprecation  at  the 
end.  During  these  few  years  of  homesickness,  too,  numbers 
of  prophets  and  diviners,  both  in  Chaldea  and  Jerusalem, 
were  loud  and  emphatic  in  their  predictions  of  speedy  return ; 
and  these  for  a  while  kept  the  people  stirred  up  to  a  fanati- 
cism of  unmotived  credulity.  In  this  stage  of  unrest  two 
men  stood  out  conspicuous  for  the  magnificent  team  work 
they  did  for  and  with  the  two  sections  of  the  people:  the 
veteran  Jeremiah  at  home  during  Zedekiah's  regency,  and 
the  young  man  Ezekiel  in  Chaldea.  Both  were  working,  each 
on  the  conditions  and  materials  at  his  hand,  to  get  the  best 
avails  from  the  surrender.  On  the  one  hand,  they  maintained 
an  attitude  of  respectful  submission  to  Nebuchadnezzar,  an 
avoidance  of  anything  that  could  be  construed  into  Use 
majeste;  they  could  indeed  recount  in  plain  terms,  as  if  it 
were  a  matter  of  course,  what  he  did  as  world  conqueror  and 
its  motives  (see,  e.g.,  in  Ezekiel's  riddle,  especially  Ezek. 
xvii.  11-14)  ;  but  there  was  no  bitterness  and  defiance,  such 
as  Isaiah  launched  against  the  Assyrians.  On  the  other  hand, 
they  condemned  the  shiftiness  of  2edekiah  (Ezek.  xvii.  15, 
16),  regarding  his  plots  with  Egypt  as  breaking  his  oath  and 
giving  Jehovah  a  bad  name  among  the  heathen.  To  Ezekiel 
man's  word,  even  a  foreign  king's  word,  is  God  ih  man  (xvii. 
19)  ;  his  fidelity  or  falsity  to  it  to  be  reckoned  with  accord- 
ingly. Whole-souled  acceptance  of  their  lot,  straight  rela- 
tions with  their  imperial  authority,  without  conspiracies  or 
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evasions  or  seditions,  —  such  seems  to  have  been  the  whole- 
some sentiment  that  these  two  prophets  were  solicitous  to 
promote. 

To  attain  this  end  each  worker  had  his  eye  on  the  whole 
field,  Jerusalem  and  Chaldea  alike ;  one  people,  not  divided  at 
all,  but  only  distributed  in  space.  Jeremiah  was  concerned 
not  merely  with  the  "  bad  figs  "  at  home ;  over  across  the 
desert,  too,  he  saw  the  substantial  element  undergoing  two 
generations'  time  of  needed  discipline,  and  against  the  per- 
nicious demagogy  of  the  false  prophets  and  diviners  he  sent 
his  famous  letter  to  the  exiles  in  Babylon  exhorting  them  to 
make  homes  and  prepare  for  a  long  stay,  "  and  seek  the  peace 
of  the  city  whither  I  have  caused  you  to  be  carried  away  cap- 
tive, and  pray  unto  Jehovah  for  it;  for  in  the  peace  thereof 
shall  ye  have  peace"  (xxix.  4-14).  This  was  in  Zedekiah's 
fourth  year  (xxviii.  1).  Ezekiel's  work,  which  began  a  year 
later  (Ezek.  i.  2),  seems  to  have  been  done  in  an  environment 
of  settledness  and  abiding;  and  indeed,  so  long  as  Jerusalem 
stood,  his  main  concern  was  not  so  much  with  his  neighbors 
by  the  Chebar  as  with  his  brethren  still  in  the  homeland,  and, 
more  broadly,  with  the  mind  of  the  Hebrew  race.  His  cen- 
tral interest,  as  befitted  a  man  of  priestly  stock,  was  religious ; 
his  insidious  foe  and  seducer,  idolatry. 

I  must  not  dwell  on  the  beauty  of  the  situation  that  his  vis- 
ions create.  It  begins  with  his  assurance  of  Jehovah's  pres- 
ence and  glory  here  in  far-away  Chaldea;  but  as  soon  as  this 
and  its  connected  duties  are  known,  the  scene  shifts  to  Jeru- 
salem and  the  desecrated  temple,  where  the  prophet  has  a 
clairvoyant  sense  of  the  foul  idolatries  that  have  invaded  the 
sanctuary.  "  Son  of  man,  hast  thou  seen  what  the  elders  of 
the  house  of  Israel  do  in  the  dark,  every  man  in  his  cham- 
bers of  imagery  ?  for  they  say,  Jehovah  seeth  us  not ;  Jehovah 
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hath  forsaken  the  land"  (Ezek.  viii.  12).  And  all  the  while 
the  glory  that  he  saw  by  Chebar  is  in  act  to  leave  his  out- 
raged fane;  pausing  first  in  the  court,  then  at  the  east  gate, 
then  finally  taking  his  stand  on  the  Mount  of  Olives  (x.  5,  19 ; 
xi.  23),  banished  but  still  on  guard.  Here  the  vision  "went 
up "  from  him  for  a  season,  for  years,  while  he  continued 
his  struggle  with  a  rebellious  people.  But  it  left  him  with 
the  spirit  of  constructiveness  in  his  heart.  The  sanctuary 
must  be  made  fit  again  for  Jehovah's  return.  Accordingly, 
in  the  twenty-fifth  year  of  the  exile  (xl.  1),  when  the  temple 
has  lain  fourteen  years  in  ruins,  we  find  him  again  in  clair- 
voyant vision  on  the  ground,  taking  measurements  and  mak- 
ing plans;  and  when  all  is  rebuilt  and  ready,  the  glory  that 
he  had  last  seen  on  the  Mount  of  Olives  returns  from  that 
station  and  resumes  his  residence  in  the  secret  place  (xliii. 
1-5),  the  renovated  sanctuary  from  underneath  which  flow 
living  and  life-giving  waters  (xlvii.  1-12).  Meanwhile  he 
is  heartened  to  find,  from  the  disclosures  of  the  same  vision, 
that  Jehovah,  to  make  up  for  their  banishment  of  him  from 
the  temple,  "  will  be  to  them  a  sanctuary  for  a  little  while  in 
the  countries  where  they  are  come"  (xi.  16). 

So,  with  Israel's  elders  in  Chaldea,  surrounded  as  they  are 
with  the  fascinations  of  idolatry  in  its  native  home,  he  labors 
strenuously  lest  they  "  take  the  idols  into  their  hearts  "  (xiv. 
1-11).  It  is  a  vital,  an  inexorable  issue  in  the  ordained 
mission  and  destiny  of  Israel.  For  with  their  enticement  to 
or  reaction  against  the  subtle  lure  of  this  land  of  splendid 
idolatry  was  inevitably  implicated  their  relation  to  its  moral 
rottenness,  its  spiritual  deadness.  They  could  not  take  the 
idols  into  their  hearts  and  keep  their  conscience  alive.  In  his 
intuitive  sense  of  this,  Ezekiel  touches  on  his  people's  most 
priceless  asset  of  life.    It  was  as  a  people  with  a  conscience. 
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as  a  people  with  a  spiritual  sense  living  and  educated,  that 
this  exiled  Hebrew  race  was  to  be  a  saving  power  among  the 
sterile  cultures  and  civilizations  of  the  world. 

V. 
Conscience  is  primarily  a  matter  not  of  states  and  commu- 
nities, not  of  priests  and  dictators,  but  of  the  individual.  It 
is  personal  and  inalienable;  the  one  thing  that  it  is  ruinous 
to  surrender.  Ezekiel  felt  this  in  his  struggle  with  the  idol- 
atrous tendencies  of  his  people  in  Jerusalem  and  Ch^ldea. 
His  labors,  therefore,  as  long  as  Jerusalem  stood,  were  with 
the  individual  soul  of  man ;  individual  g^ilt  and  merit,  with- 
out benefit  of  sponsor  or  excuse  of  heredity,  was,  as  we  see 
from  his  eighteenth  and  thirty-third  chapters,  his  distinctive 
and  invaluable  contribution  to  Biblical  doctrine.  He  would 
tolerate  no  thought  of  vicarious  merit  or  aid.  Every  soul 
must  stand  or  fall  by  itself.  As  he  put  it  to  the  elders  whom 
he  was  trying  to  wean  from  idolatrous  leanings,  if  Jehovah 
brought  distress  and  disaster  upon  a  land,  though  these  three 
men  Noah  and  Daniel  and  Job  were  therein  they  could  save 
neither  son  nor  daughter,  only  themselves.  From  the  em- 
phasis he  lays  on  these  personages  as  types  of  redeeming  vir- 
tue, it  would  seem  that  he  was  attacking  an  evil  tendency: 
that  the  leaders  of  his  race  were  lying  back  supine  and  pas- 
sive, trusting  to  the  po^er  or  pull  of  some  persons  higher 
up,  and  letting  their  own  manhood  evaporate  in  ignominious 
ease  or  indifference.  This  prophet-priest  would  none  of  this. 
The  spirit  of  ethical  monotheism  which  he  had  inherited  from 
Deuteronomic  days  would  countenance  no  proxy  manhood, 
no  vicarious  conscience.  This  was  in  the  middle  of  Zede- 
kiah's  regency,  when,  with  his  Chaldean  neighbors  too  com- 
fortably settled,  he  knew  that  Jerusalem  was   doomed  and 
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before  many  years  fresh  hordes  of  homeless  ones  would  be 
added  to  their  numbers  or  scattered  through  the  lands.  It 
would  not  do  for  these  prosperous  exiles  to  surrender  too 
much.  So  from  this  time  on,  until  the  messenger  brought  him 
word  that  the  city  was  smitten  (xxxiii.  21),  he  kept  pound- 
ing away  at  their  sins,  and  reminding  them  of  their  accus- 
ing history,  and  bringing  home  to  them  their  individual  perils 
and  duties ;  defining,  so  to  say,  their  racial  and  religious  terms. 
It  was  a  thankless  and  arduous  task;  perhaps  too  austerely 
carried  out ;  and  he  could  see  little  if  any  net  result.  They 
coolly  discounted  his  invectives;  so  that  after  his  most  im- 
passioned ones  he  was  fain  to  cry  out,  "Ah  Lord  Jehovah ! 
they  say  of  me.  Is  he  not  a  speaker  of  parables?"  (xx.  49). 
Or  else  they  treated  him  as  if  he  were  furnishing  them  enter- 
tainment; and  this  left  him  cast  down  and  uncertain.  "And 
as  for  thee,  son  of  man,  the  children  of  thy  people  talk  of 
thee  by  the  walls  and  in  the  doors  of  the  houses,  and  speak 
one  to  another,  saying,  Come,  I  pray  you,  and  hear  what  is 
the  word  that  cometh  forth  from  Jehovah.  And  they  come 
unto  thee  as  the  people  cometh,  and  they  sit  before  thee  as 
my  people,  and  they  hear  thy  words,  but  do  them  not;  for 
with  their  mouth  they  show  much  love,  but  their  heart  goeth 
after  their  gain.  And  lo,  thou  art  unto  them  as  a  very  lovely 
song  of  one  that  hath  a  pleasant  voice,  and  can  play  well  on 
an  instrument;  for  they  hear  thy  words,  but  they  do  them 
not"  (xxxiii.  30-32).  Poor  overstrained  prophet:  he  is 
paying  the  penalty  of  ringing  the  calamity  bell  too  insist- 
ently. His  people  are  learning,  here  in  their  community 
home  by  the  Chebar,  that  if  things  have  not  turned  out  so 
brilliantly  as  they  had  hoped,  neither  are  they  so  desperate 
as  they  had  feared.  The  message  of  the  prophet  that  the 
people  are  disposed  to  treat  as  a  vaudeville  performance  is 
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just  the  news  of  disaster  in  which  his  whole  prophecy  thus 
far  has  focussed :  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem  and  the  awful 
exposure  to  idolatry  and  its  attendant  immorality  to  which 
the  hapless  inheritors  of  the  homeland  are  subjected  (cf.  ver. 
23-29).  And  even  in  this  break-up  of  the  government  and 
dispersion  of  the  people  they  evidently  find  alleviations  and 
compensations;  they  are  not  so  paralyzed  by  it  as  Ezekiel 
would  have  them. 

VI. 

As  a  watchman  over  his  people  Ezekiel  takes  himself  very 
strenuously.  He  does  not  spare  himself  from  his  doctrine  of 
individual  accountability;  without  knowing  it,  in  fact,  he  is 
disproving  his  denial  of  vicariousness  by  making  himself  a 
vicarious  surrogate  for  his  people.  He  feels  as  if  the  whole 
burden  of  Israel's  integrity  rested  on  his  shoulders,  and  no 
soul  must  be  lost  for  his  lack  of  watch  care  (cf.  xxxiii.  6-8). 
He  is  essentially  a  priest,  with  the  legalized  conscience  of  a 
priest;  and  it  is  hard  for  such  a  conscience  to  limber  up,  so 
to  say,  from  the  austerity  of  law  to  the  sweet  reasonableness 
of  grace. 

But  Ezekiel's  influence,  though  perhaps  the  most  overt  and 
exacting,  is  not  solitary.  There  are  other  personal  forces 
working  for  the  welfare  of  Israel ;  and  Israel  feels  the  thrill 
and  pulsation  of  their  quiet  consecration,  little  aware  what 
a  spiritually  adjusting  and  steadying  power  it  is.  Here  we 
come,  I  think,  upon  some  of  the  cryptic  elements  of  the  exile 
experience  which  have  not  been  adequately  explored.  I  can 
introduce  them  best,  perhaps,  by  reference  to  the  assertion 
of  Ezekiel's  already  cited,  —  for  he  is  not  unaware  though 
not  fully  appreciative  of  their  significance,  —  that  assertion 
of  his  about  Noah,  Daniel,  and  Job.  When  we  come  to  think 
of  it,  that  is  a  strange  combination  of  names  for  the  prophet 
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to  make  in  the  sixth  year  after  the  surrender  (viii.  1).  Noah 
and  Daniel  and  Job:  not  these  three  men  together,  he  says, 
could  have  any  vicarious  virtue  to  redeem  a  doomed  land 
(xiv.  14,  16,  18,  20).  Noah,  the  "righteous  man,  perfect  in 
his  generations"  (Gen.  vi.  9),  was  of  course  a  traditional 
personage,  the  type  for  Hebrews  and  Chaldeans  alike  —  for 
his  name  is  adduced  in  the  very  land  where  his  story  orig- 
inated—  of  righteousness  availing  to  save  a  race  from  ex- 
termination. But  what  of  the  other  two?  You  know  what 
higher  criticism  is  saying  about  Daniel,  —  things  that  make 
my  mention  of  him  here  an  impertinence.  Professor  Jastrow, 
for  instance,  in  his  latest  book,  thus  disposes  of  him :  "  Noah 
...  is  a  type.  As  such  he  is  regarded  by  the  prophet  Ezekiel 
by  the  side  of  Daniel  and  Job  who  are  likewise  merely  types 
and  not  real  personages."  ^  All  he  adduces,  however,  to 
prove  this  negative  is  just  his  assertion;  and  that  is  all  the 
proof  I  can  find  anywhere.^  The  theory  that  the  Book  of 
Daniel  was  not  written  till  the  time  of  the  Maccabees  has 
had  the  practical  eflfect,  at  least  with  those  whose  way  is  to 
jump  at  negative  conclusions,  to  banish  himj  frcMn  history 
and  from  real  existence.  Think  how  little  Daniel  is  made  to 
count  in  the  epoch  where  his  narrator  puts  him.  If,  how- 
ever, he  was  a  real  personage,  answering  to  the  dates  and 
circumstances  given  in  the  book,  he  was  a  contemporary  of 
Ezekiel,  a  young  man  when  the  latter  mentions  him,  of  per- 
haps thirty  or  more  years  of  age.  His  distinction  of  wisdom, 
with  which  Ezekiel  credits  him  (xxviii.  3),  began  young; 
and  the  fact  of  his  prominence  at  court,  of  which  we  may  be 
sure  his  whole  nation  knew  though  they  could  only  make 

^Jastrow,  Hebrew  and  Babylonian  Traditions,  p.  363. 

*He  seems  to  employ  a  process  the  like  of  which  modem  criti- 
cism has  made  quite  familiar,  —  the  process  of  guessing  at  the 
first  and  multiplying  by  three. 
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folk  tales  of  its  incidents,  would  be  sufficient  to  nourish  the 
pride  and  self-respect  of  an  exiled  race.  They  would  feel 
that  they  themselves  were  not  so  mean  and  despicable  if  one 
of  their  royal  family  could  so  measure  his  gifts  with  the 
greatest.  But,  as  Ezekiel  wisely  warned  them,  it  would  not 
do  to  bank  overmuch  on  having  a  representative  at  court; 
they  must  be  individual  masters  of  their  own  character.  It 
was  sound  advice;  it  did  not  hinder  them,  however,  from 
having  in  their  minds  a  positive  type  of  racial  and  religious 
integrity  far  mightier  in  upbuilding  influence  than  the 
prophet's  vehement  diatribes  against  taking  the  idols  into 
their  hearts. 

And  Job?  —  was  he  a  type,  or  a  tradition,  like  Noah,  or  a 
real  personage,  like  Daniel?  Evidently  he  was  as  familiar 
to  their  minds  and  as  strong  a  point  for  a  moral  as  the  other 
two.  We  will  recall  the  passage  I  quoted  from  the  Book  of 
Job,  in  which  the  patriarch  is  made  to  describe,  as  if  by  an 
eyewitness,  the  dispersion  of  the  nation's  best  elements  into 
exile.  The  passage  seems,  as  far  as  it  goes,  to  indicate  that 
the  composition  of  the  Book  of  Job  fell  somewhere  within 
this  period,  and  that  its  author  was  a  contemporary.  Along 
with  this  we  put  Ezekiel's  grouping  of  the  name  with  those 
of  Noah  and  Daniel.  What  are  we  to  make  of  this  ?  I  may 
as  well  state  at  once  my  theory  of  the  matter.  I  am  disposed 
to  think  that  the  name  was  used  cryptically  to  designate  a 
I>ersonage  well  known  to  all  the  Hebrews,  and  high  in  their 
thoughts,  but  whom  it  would  not  be  politic  to  mention  by 
his  real  name,  and  who  must  be  practically  dead  to  them. 
Why  the  name  "  Job "  was  used  will  appear  later ;  and  in- 
deed the  most  obvious  connotation  of  the  name,  if  adopted 
from  a  known  tradition,  would  give  it  a  peculiar  fitness. 

I  need  hardly  tell  you  whom  I  mean.     It  will  be  remem- 
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bered  that  for  thirty-seven  years  of  their  exile  —  a  whole 
generation  —  the  children  of  Israel  had  still  an  anointed 
king,  a  king  in  whom  were  concentrated  all  the  hopes  of  the 
house  of  David,  all  the  ancient  promises  of  perpetuit)'.  True, 
he  was  a  king  in  prison,  without  court  or  revenues,  who 
could  not  claim  but  only  crave  from  his  subjects  pity  and 
loyalty ;  a  king  who  had  not  fought  but  surrendered,  and  of 
whom  Jeremiah  had  spoken  as  of  a  vessel  wherein  none  de- 
lighted. It  is  hard  to  picture  to  ourselves  what  must  have 
been  the  bitterness  of  that  long  prison  experience,  or  to  im- 
agine how  its  irksome  hours  were  spent.  That  they  were 
not  spent  in  vain,  that  there  was  something  distinctive  in  the 
disposal  of  those  years,  would  seem  to  be  indicated  by  the 
outcome.  At  the  end  of  the  thirty-seven  years,  in  the  year 
after  Nebuchadnezzar  died,  Jehoiachin  was  brought  up  out  of 
prison,  set  above  all  the  others  who  were  in  like  case  with 
him,  and  maintained  at  the  king's  table  and  at  the  king's 
charges  all  the  rest  of  his  life  (2  Kings  xxv.  27-30= Jer.  Hi. 
31-34).  How  long  this  was  we  do  not  know,  for  there  is 
no  record  of  his  death.  At  the  time  of  his  release  from  prison 
he  was  fifty-five  years  old ;  and  "  if  after  this  event  he  lived 
until  Cyrus  set  foot  on  Babylonian  soil  and  the  Hebrews  be- 
gan to  see  deliverance  ahead,  he  would  still  be  only  seventy 
years  old."  ^ 

It  will  not  do,  of  course,  to  bear  weight  on  a  conjecture, 
and  there  is  no  occasion  for  it.  Whether  Ezekiel's  employ- 
ment of  the  name  "Job  "  meant  merely  the  legendary  patri- 
arch or  his  present  analogue  a  king  like  Job,  the  fact  remained 
that  in  the  people's  mind,  so  common  that  a  mere  allusion 
would  rouse  it,  a  type  of  suffering  patience  was  taken  for 

>  See  my  article  "  This  Man  Conlah,"  Biblical  World,  vol.  xxxvll. 
(1911).  p.  93. 
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granted  as  a  type  of  redeeming  righteousness.  Ezekiers  plea  for 
individual  worth  and  accountability  could  supplement  this,  but 
not  override  it.  The  idea  remained,  a  subduing,  softening 
influence;  it  lets  us  also  a  little  way  into  the  healthier  mind 
of  the  time. 

The  effects  of  it  are  already  apparent  before  Ezekiel's 
career  is  over.  By  the  time  the  fall  of  Jerusalem  is  reported, 
his  impassioned  struggles  against  the  false  prophets  of  peace 
(Ezek.  xiii.  8ff.),  and  against  the  many  allurements  of  idol- 
atry (xiv.  4,  5;  xxxiii.  23-29),  have  virtually  subsided; 
his  words  being  no  longer  treated  as  a  vital  issue,  but  as  a 
literary  entertainment  (xx.  49;  xxxiii.  30-33).  Soon  there- 
after his  more  constructive  work  begins:  he  prophesies  the 
Messianic  shepherd  in  place  of  the  tmfaithful  shepherds  of 
Israel  (xxxiv.  23,  24)  ;  he  sees  the  era  nearer  when  the  heart 
of  stone  shall  become  a  heart  of  flesh,  born  of  water  and  the 
spirit  (xxxvi.  25-27)  ;  he  sees  in  vision  the  dry  bones  of  the 
chamel  valley  coming  together  and  taking  on  new  life 
(xxxvii.  1-14)  ;  he  uses  the  s)miboIism  of  the  two  sticks  to 
represent  the  reunion  of  the  two  long  alienated  houses  of 
Israel  (xxxvii.  15-23).  Finally,  in  the  twenty-fifth  year  of 
the  exile,  he  sets  definitely  to  work,  planning  a  rebuilt  tem- 
ple, a  reorganized  cultus,  and  a  reapportioned  land  of  Pales- 
tine (chaps,  xl.-xlviii.). 

All  this,  when  we  get  its  inner  meaning,  betokens  as  much 
for  the  spiritual  development  of  the  people  as  for  the  more 
hopeful  and  tolerant  mood  of  the  prophet.  A  great  progress 
has  been  made  in  the  quarter  century  since  the  surrender;  a 
nation's  conscience  and  character  has  risen  resilient  against 
the  mightiest  powers  and  subtlest  allurements  of  the  world. 
It  has  been  a  time  of  the  opening  of  eyes  and  of  the  strength- 
ening of  convictions. 
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vn. 

Years  and  decades  pass  from  which  we  get  no  echo.  Neb- 
uchadnezzar's magnificence  and  splendor  have  made  Baby- 
lon the  arbitress  of  the  earth ;  and  in  his  huge  dominions  the 
little  nation  of  Israel  is  swallowed  up  as  in  the  maw  of  a 
monster  (Jer.  li.  34)  ;  but  he  has  in  his  court  a  man  of  that 
race  whose  wisdom  and  integrity  have  made  his  name  a 
household  word,  and  in  his  state  prison  he  has  a  king  whose 
royal  worth  is  yet  to  be  brought  to  light.  It  is  time  for  us  to 
return  to  this  king  and  see  if  we  can  learn  more  of  him.  His 
release  from  prison  in  the  year  after  Nebuchadnezzar's  death, 
and  the  special  distinction  accorded  him  thenceforth,  provoke 
the  question  what  there  was  in  him,  or  his  subjects,  or  the 
solidarity,  of  king  and  subjects,  to  call  forth  such  clemency 
and  honor.  The  answer,  I  think,  is  to  be  found  in  a  careful 
consideration  of  the  Second  Isaiah,  the  composition  of  which 
falls  within  this  exile  period. 

The  magnificent  opening  of  the  Second  Isaiah  recognizes 
a  spiritual  battle  fought  and  won,  a  stage  of  inner  develop- 
ment reached,  which  is  accepted  by  Jehovah  as  the  redemp- 
tion of  his  people.  "  Comfort  ye,  comfort  ye  my  people, 
saith  your  God.  Speak  ye  comfortably  to  Jerusalem;  and 
cry  unto  her,  that  her  warfare  is  accomplished,  that  her 
iniquity  is  pardoned,  that  she  has  received  of  Jehovah's  hand 
double  for  all  her  sins"  (xl.  1,  2).  Then  comes  the  cry  to 
prepare  the  way  of  Jehovah;  then  the  setting  of  the  scene 
for  a  tremendous  world  drama.  This  scene  is  shifted  from 
that  of  the  First  Isaiah,  and  from  that  of  Ezekiel;  it  is  not 
confined  to  Chaldea  and  Jerusalem,  it  is  the  whole  world, 
above  which  Jehovah  sits  guiding  the  destinies  of  nations, 
and  on  which  the  inhabitants  are  in  his  sight  as  grasshoppers. 
It  is  as  if  henceforth  the  universal  doors  were  thrown  open 
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and  the  Hebrew's  Jerusalem  were  everywhere.  The  great 
purpose  and  action  correspond.  Not  merely  the  return  across 
the  wilderness  to  Jerusalem  and  the  reestablishment  of  tem- 
ple and  cultus ;  Ezekiel  had  prepared  for  that,  and  the  nation 
eventually  got  what  Ezekiel  planned  for  and  more.  But  the 
way  of  Jehovah,  and  the  wilderness  through  which  it  leads, 
are  broader ;  the  action  purposed  for  Israel  more  far-reaching. 
"  It  is  too  light  a  thing,"  Jehovah  says  to  his  servant,  "  that 
thou  shouldest  be  my  servant  to  raise  up  the  tribes  of  Jacob, 
and  to  restore  the  preserved  of  Israel;  I  will  also  give  thee 
for  a  light  to  the  Gentiles,  that  thou  mayest  be  my  salvation 
unto  the  end  of  the  earth"  (Isa.  xlix.  6). 

Such  is  the  mission  for  which  Israel  has  been  redeemed 
and  educated^  how  is  it  to  be  carried  out?  I  must  not  en- 
large on  the  situation.  The  uproUing  scene  in  the  fortieth 
chapter  reveals  a  people  so  long  sequestered  that  they  deem 
their  way  hid  from  Jehovah,  but  they  are  heartened  by  the 
assurance  that  they  are  remembered  by  Him  who  names  the 
stars,  and  that  He  has  been  unwearied  in  girding  them  for 
their  mission.  Then  the  nations  are  solemnly  called  to  council, 
to  hear  what  events  are  impending  and  what  this  mission  is. 
Jehovah  has  called  one  from  the  east,  a  conqueror,  before 
whom  the  gates  of  a  new  civilization  will  be  opened ;  twice 
his  might  and  mission  are  described  before  his  name  is  given, 
Cyrus,  whose  career  is  of  Jehovah's  appointment  and  girding. 
Before  him  as  he  advances  all  is  dismay  and  confusion,  be- 
cause none  can  read  the  meaning  of  things,  and  none  can 
meet  him  except  with  the  intelligence  engendered  by  idols 
and  empty  divination.  But  Israel  has  no  cause  for  fear;  he 
has,  in  fact,  a  mission  of  his  own,  greater  than  that  of  Cyrus. 
He  is  to  be  a  new  sharp  threshing  instrument  having  teeth: 
going  forth  to  thresh  and  winnow  until  the  grain  is  separated 
Vol.  LXXIII.     No.  289.     3 
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from  the  chaff.  It  is  not  difficult  to  interpret  this  metaphor. 
Among  the  nations  besotted  by  idolatry  and  magic,  this  great 
Babylon  with  the  rest,  Israel  is  the  one  nation  to  see  things 
as  they  are  and  to  approach  them  with  the  sharp  solvent  of 
an  enlightened  conscience.  So  in  the  confusion  that  is  com- 
ing, Israel  may  be  confident  and  ready. 

VIII. 

In  specifying  the  agency  for  this  transcendent  mission  of 
Israel,  fhe  Second  Isaiah  deals  with  the  most  puzzling  char- 
acter, perhaps,  and  yet  most  evocative  of  love,  loyalty,  and 
pity,  in  the  Old  Testament.  The  character  is  taken  up  by  the 
writers  of  the  New  Testament  and  so  intimately  identified 
with  Christ,  especially  as  described  in  the  fifty-third  chapter 
of  Isaiah,  that  the  Old  Testament  original,  if  indeed  there 
was  a  personal  original,  has  almost  vanished.  The  critics, 
keen  to  find  personal  and  concrete  sources  for  most  things, 
incontinently  turn  this  character  into  a  communal  abstrac- 
tion. The  Servant  of  Jehovah,  they  say,  who  figures  so 
prominently  in  Second  Isaiah,  is  nothing  but  the  Hebrew 
people;  and  all  the  things  about  him  that  sound  so  sharply 
individualized  are  just  communal  traits  conceived  in  an  un- 
usually realistic  manner. 

The  critics  are  partly  right,  as  sincere  critics  are  apt  to 
be.  The  traits  of  the  Servant  of  Jehovah  are  traits  that  the 
prophet  is  laboring  to  impress  on  his  people,  is  aiming  to 
make  their  spiritual  outfit  and  weapon  in  their  tremendous 
world  mission ;  but  they  have  an  individual  original,  an  actual 
personage,  to  set  the  copy.  Their  business  as  an  enlightened 
nation,  as  a  people  who  still  have  a  king,  is  to  make  that  per- 
son's method  and  purpose  their  own.  That  personage,  I  feel 
sure,  is  King  Jehoiachin,  who  after  a  long  prison  experience 
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is  bringing  the  fruits  of  that  experience  to  bear  upon  the  duty 
and  destiny  of  his  people.  This  is  done  not  directly  but  as 
it  were  cryptically :  through  the  medium  of  the  prophet  him- 
self, who  is  so  inspired  and  withal  awed  by  it  that  words 
almost  fail  him.  Whether  the  king  is  already  dead,  or  still 
at  the  king  of  Babylon's  table  and  maintenance,  is  uncertain ; 
I  am  inclined  on  the  whole  to  favor  the  latter  alternative. 

In  setting  forth  this  Servant-of- Jehovah  idea  and  duty  as 
it  is,  the  prophet  had  an  exceedingly  delicate  literary  task, 
the  masterly  management  of  which  excites  wonder.  Con- 
sider the  situation.  In  announcing  to  his  people  the  approach 
of  Cyrus,  who  is  destined  to  break  up  the  empire,  and  in  re- 
joicing at  the  prospect;  in  giving  them  a  mission  of  thresh- 
ing and  winnowing,  as  Micah  had  prophesied  (iv.  13;  cf. 
Jcr.  li.  33),  the  prophet  is,  from  a  political  point  of  view, 
putting  his  people  in  the  position  of  conspirators  and  traitors. 
But  he  does  not  mean  that;  the  Servant  of  Jehovah,  imbued 
with  the  spirit  of  Jehovah's  methods,  must  not  mean  that. 
"Behold  my  servant,  whom  I  uphold;  n^y  chosen,  m  whom 
my  soul  delighteth :  I  have  put  my  Spirit  upon  him :  he  will 
bring  forth  justice  to  the  Gentiles.  He  will  not  cry,  nor  lift 
up  his  voice,  nor  cause  it  to  be  heard  in  the  street.  A  bruised 
reed  will  he  not  break,  and  a  dimly  burning  wick  will  he  not 
quench:  he  will  bring  forth  justice  in  truth.  He  will  not 
fail  nor  be  discouraged,  till  he  have  set  justice  in  the  earth : 
and  the  isles  shall  wait  for  his  law"  (Isa.  xlii.  1-1).  Here 
is  the  whole  Servant  program;  and  this,  though  the  might- 
iest solvent  that  has  ever  been  applied  to  human  aims  and 
affairs,  is  no  treason.  It  is  hard  to  read  it  as  if  it  were  an 
abstract  description  of  an  ideal,  designed  to  make  the  com- 
munal Servant  use  gentle  and  sympathetic  methods;  there 
must  be  a  real  person,  one  would  think,  who  is  an  embodi- 
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ment  of  this  character.  But  if  this  is  their  king,  of  necessity 
he  must  not  be  named ;  it  will  not  do  to  identify  him  person- 
ally; he  must  be  described  cryptically,  and  in  such  terms  that 
no  suspicion  of  treason  can  attach  to  him.  His  means  of  set- 
ting justice  in  the  earth  have  nothing  to  do  with  political 
plots  and  schemes;  they  are  rather  the  patient  personal  influ- 
ences which  alone  can  nourish  the  inner  life  of  man  and  bide 
their  time.  Hence  the  source  of  such  beneficent  power  and 
purpose  is  described  not  as  a  king  but  as  a  servant,  —  the 
servant  whom  Jehovah  upholds.  Such  an  idealized  figure 
it  is,  a  personage  understood  but  not  named,  whom  the  Sec- 
ond Isaiah  sets  before  his  people  as  the  focus  of  their  medi- 
tations and  the  candidate  for  their  corporate  allegiance. 

Jeremiah,  as  we  have  seen,  was  puzzled  by  Coniah^s  sur- 
render ;  he  could  not,  in  his  time,  guess  at  the  meaning  of  an 
act  which  would  for  all  time  make  the  king  a  vessel  wherein 
none  delighted.  But  the  thirty-seven  years'  imprisonment, 
with  the  silent  use  made  of  it,  has  wrought  a  change  in  the 
later  prophet's  ideas;  it  has  brought  him  enlightenment,  a 
new  insight  into  the  meaning  of  that  seemingly  unmotived 
capitulation,  and,  what  is  of  still  greater  moment,  a  new  con- 
ception of  the  solidarity  of  king  and  people.  The  moment  of 
that  access  of  insight  we  can  recognize  by  the  vividness  and 
realism  he  has  imparted  to  his  account.  It  is  the  moment 
of  the  king's  release  from  prison.  That  event,  in  particular, 
seems  to  have  been  burned  into  his  mind  and  memory.  He 
applies  it  first  to  his  people,  who,  as  well  as  the  mysterious 
individual,  are  called  the  servant  of  Jehovah;  using  it  to  en- 
force that  moment  of  spiritual  awakening  when  a  people  long 
blind  and  deaf  to  their  duty  and  destiny  are  summoned  forth 
to  the  light  and  intercourse  of  the  world's  life  and  to  the  as- 
sumption of  a  great  mission.     "  Hear,  ye  deaf,*'  he   says. 
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"  and  look,  ye  blind,  that  ye  may  see.  Who  is  blind  but  my 
servant  ?  or  deaf,  as  my  messenger  that  I  send  ?  who  is  blind 
as  the  surrendered  one,^  and  blind  as  Jehovah's  servant  ?  " 
(Isa.  xlii.  18,  19).  Then  he  goes  on  to  describe  a  peculiar 
sort  of  blindness  and  deafness,  not  at  all  like  the  smeared 
eyes  and  dull  ears  with  which  the  First  Isaiah  contended  all 
his  life  (cf.  vi.  10;  xxix.  10).  "Thou  seest  many  things, 
but  thou  observest  not ;  his  ears  are  open,  but  he  heareth  not  " 
(xlii.  20).  It  is  as  if  he  were  making  use  of  a  real  phenom- 
enon described  later  by  Macaulay :  "  When  a  prisoner  first 
leaves  his  cell  he  cannot  bear  the  light  of  day:  he  is  unable 
to  discriminate  colors  or  recognize  faces."  *  Browning,  in 
his  "  Saul,"  has  described  in  a  similar  concept  the  slow  re- 
covery of  normal  consciousness  from  an  imprisonment  of 
spirit : — 

"Awhile  his  right  hand 
Held  the  brow,  helped  the  eyes  left  too  vacant  forthwith 

to  remand 
To  their  place  what  new  object  should  enter." 

From  this  realistic  description  the  prophet  goes  on  in  much 
the  same  terms  as  before;  and  after  saying  of  his  people, 
"  They  are  all  of  them  snared  in  holes,  and  they  are  hid  in 
prison-houses"  (xlii.  22) — as  if  they  were  like  their  king  — 
and  then  adding  encouraging  words,  he  exclaims,  "  Bring 
forth  the  blind  people  that  have  eyes,  and  the  deaf  that  have 
ears"  (xliii.  8),  and  goes  on  to  lay  upon  them  their  corpor- 
ate mission  as  witnesses  of  Jehovah.  A  skillful  way  this,  it 
seems  to  me,  of  making  king  and  people  one  mind  in  a  great 
destiny  and  purpose. 

This  vividly  realized  moment  of  release,  however,  does  not 
*dWd3.    Cheyne's  translation,  In  the  first  edition  of  his  Isaiah. 
*Frbm  his  essay  on  Milton,  quoted  in  This  Man  Coniah,  p.  96. 
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yield  all  its  suggestion  in  the  prc^het's  ^plication  of  it  to 
the  long-sequestered  people.  His  most  poignant  recollection 
is  of  the  royal  prisoner's  appearance  as  he  first  came  forth, 
—  "  His  visage  was  so  marred  more  than  any  man,  and  his 
form  more  than  the  sons  of  men"  (Hi.  14).  That  seems  to 
have  brought  up,  as  in  a  flood  of  sudden  insight,  ai^d  not 
without  a  pang  of  self-reproach,  the  meaning  of  it  all;  the 
view  of  a  suffering  and  sacrifice  so  patient  and  uncomplain- 
ing»  yet  withal  so  purposeful  and  kingly,  that  kings  who 
came  to  realize  it  would  shut  their  mouths  at  him.  Here  fol- 
lows the  fifty-third  chapter,  which  I  need  not  enlarge  upon. 
The  prophet  blames  himself  with  the  rest  for  having  held 
this  man  in  despite  and  rejection.  While  the  heedless  na- 
tion, like  silly  sheep,  had  gone  their  own  self-seeking  way, 
this  man  was  led  like  a  lamb  to  the  slaughter,  like  a  sheep 
dumb  before  its  shearers.  And  all  for  their  sakes,  wounded 
for  their  transgression.  Here  was  vicarious  suffering  brought 
to  light  in  a  form  that  none  could  gainsay.  We  will  note 
that  it  was  the  release  that  opened  the  sudden  light  into  the 
depth  and  motive  of  that  long  surrender ;  otherwise  it  might 
have  gone  unrevealed  and  forgotten.  "  He  was  brought 
forth,"  the  prophet  says,  "  from  prison  and  judgment,  and 
who  shall  declare  his  generation?"  (liii.  8,  A.V.).  Who  in- 
deed? that  silent,  patient  thirty-seven  years  shut  away  from 
the  world's  affairs,  yet  somehow  effectual  to  promote  the 
welfare  of  his  people  and  to  win  the  respect  of  kings.  A 
monarch  bearing  the  ignonliny  of  surrender,  yet  bearing  also 
the  sin  of  many,  and  making  intercession  for  the  transgres- 
sors,—  such  is  the  revelation  opened  to  the  prophet  by  this 
release.  And  not  in  vain.  "  He  shall  see  of  the  travail  of 
his  soul,  and  shall  be  satisfied;  by  the  knowledge  of  himself 
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shall  my  righteous  servant  justify  many:  and  he  shall  bear 
their  iniquities"  (ver.  11). 

Of  a  prison  period  so  fruitful  in  spiritual  consecration  and 
intercession  one  is  moved  to  ask  of  what  sort  were  its  occu- 
pations and  activities.  Here,  I  think,  we  may  fairly  inter- 
rogate what  the  Servant  is  made  to  say  of  hhnself,  —  for 
here  and  there  through  the  Second  Isaiah,  in  the  most 
strongly  individualized  passages,  he  speaks  in  the  first  per- 
son. That  he  was  engaged  in  some  marvelous  occupation 
would  seem  certain  from  the  words  he  quotes  from  Jeho- 
vah's address  to  him  in  the  midst  of  one  of  the  first-person 
passages :  "  Thus  saith  Jehovah,  the  Redeemer  of  Israel,  and 
his  Holy  One,  to  him  whcwn  man  despiseth,  to  him  whom  the 
nation  abhorreth,  to  a  servant  of  rulers:  Kings  shall  see  and 
arise;  princes,  and  they  shall  worship;  because  of  Jehovah 
that  is  faithful,  even  the  Holy  One  of  Israel,  who  hath 
chosen  thee"  (xlix.  7).  We  can  hardly  miss  the  identity  of 
the  man  who  says  such  words.  Nor  can  we  well  mistake  his 
condition  as  a  disgraced  and  imprisoned  man  when  he  says: 
"  I  gave  my  back  to  the  smiters  and  my  cheeks  to  them  that 
plucked  off  the  hair ;  I  hid  not  my  face  from  shame  and  spit- 
ting" (1.  6).  But  there  is  another  side  of  the  case.  In  all 
this  we  are  introduced  not  to  the  torpor  and  despair  of  sur- 
render, but  to  the  resilient  faith  of  a  resolute  personality. 
"  For  the  Lord  Jehovah  will  help  me ;  therefore  have  I  not 
been  confounded;  therefore  have  I  set  my  face  like  a  flint, 
and  I  know  that  I  shall  not  be  put  to  shame  "  (1.  7).  Then  fol- 
lows a  challenge  that  might  have  been  uttered  by  Job,  when 
he  had  fought  his  way  to  faith;  a  challenge  that  affirms  his 
conviction  that  he  is  laying  hold  of  the  permanent  and  eter- 
nal, and  therefore  is  not  disturbed  by  the  ephemeral  things 
that  "  wax  old  as  a  garment "  (ver.  8,  9). 
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All  this  sounds  not  so  much  like  an  anchorite  in  prayer  as 
like  a  sage  or  counselor  in  thought  and  instruction.  In  this 
same  first-person  passage,  too,  the  Servant  says  another 
noteworthy  thing :  "  The  Lord  Jehovah  hath  given  me  the 
tongue  of  them  that  are  taught,  that  I  may  know  how  to  sus- 
tain with  words  him  that  is  weary:  he  wakeneth  morning  by 
morning,  he  wakeneth  mine  ear  to  hear  as  they  that  are 
taught  "  ( ver.  4) .  This  sounds  as  if  he  were  minded  to  be  help- 
ful to  his  kind,  and  especially  to  those  who  are  hard  pressed, 
through  the  power  of  words,  of  literature ;  it  is  quite  in  keep- 
ing with  the  gentle  and  sympathetic  method  already  ascribed 
to  the  Servant  of  Jehovah,  in  his  work  of  setting  judgment 
in  the  earth,  so  that  the  isles  shall  wait  for  his  law.  Nor 
does  it  all  seem  to  be  of  the  gentle  and  comforting  order. 
There  is  something  in  the  effect  of  his  words  which  recalls 
the  "  shoot  out  of  the  stock  of  Jesse "  described  by  the 
First  Isaiah,  who  "  shall  smite  the  earth  with  the  rod  of  his 
mouth*'  (xi.  4)  ;  only  here  there  seems  connoted  greater  lit- 
erary skill  and  fineness :  "  He  hath  made  my  mouth  like  a 
sharp  sword ;  in  the  shadow  of  his  hand  hath  he  hid  me ;  and 
he  hath  made  me  a  polished  shaft ;  in  his  quiver  hath  he  kept 
me  close :  and  he  said  unto  me,  Thou  art  my  servant.  Israel, 
in  whom  I  will  be  glorified"  (xlix.  2).  Here,  in  addition  to 
that  strange  identification  of  person  and  people  which  is  so 
characteristic  of  the  Second  Isaiah,  we  note  a  remarkable  lit- 
erary self-consciousness,  as  if  the  royal  prisoner  would  have 
us  know  he  is  contributing  to  the  spiritual  enlightenment  of 
men.  Can  it  be,  then,  that  we  may  reasonably  number  this 
"  surrendered  one  "  among  the  authors  of  Scripture  ? 

Here,  of  course,  we  can  only  resort  to  conjecture,  or  per- 
haps to  impressions  which  some  would  stigmatize  as  vague 
and  subjective.     But  if  we  waited  for  everything  until  we 
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could   muster  documents  or  apply   an  exhaustive  induction, 
we  should  not  get  very  far. 

I  see  nothing  violent  in  the  assumption  that  when  the 
prophet  puts  certain  words  of  the  Servant  in  the  first  per- 
son, he  is  quoting  actual  words  of  this  royal  prisoner.  He 
writes  his  prophecy,  as  I  have  conjectured,  some  time  after 
the  release  of  Jehoiachin,  but  before  his  death ;  that  is  to  say, 
while  he  is  at  the  king's  table  land  in  favor  above  the  other 
prisoners  of  state.  There  may  have  been,  it  seems  likely  that 
there  was,  some  freedom  of  intercourse  between  king  and 
prophet.  The  prophet  may  have  become  to  an  extent  the 
king's  spokesman;  putting  before  the  exiled  people  the 
king's  counsels,  and  thus  in  a  way  collaborating  with  the 
king  in  maintaining  a  government  real  and  actual,  if  also 
informal  and  cryptic.  Such  is  the  impression  that  haunts 
me  as  I  read  that  enigmatic  section  of  Isaiah  from  the  fifty- 
sixth  to  the  sixty-sixth  chapter,  —  what  the  critics  are  dis- 
posed to  split  off  from  the  rest  and  call  the  Trito-Isaiah.  In 
this  section  I  seem  to  read  not  merely  the  prophet's  ideal  of 
the  mission  in  the  earth,  common  to  king  and  people,  of  the 
enlightened  Servant  of  Jehovah,  but  also  of  the  king's  ideal 
of  sterling  citizens,  citizens  of  the  world  as  Israel  must  hence- 
forth be,  faithful  to  the  principles  of  their  religion,  hospitable 
and  tolerant,  living  so  in  the  light  of  the  Spirit  of  Jehovah 
that  nations  shall  come  to  their  light  and  kings  to  the  bright- 
ness of  their  rising  (Ix.  3).  It  is  a  kind  of  educative  man- 
ual for  a  nation  whose  temple  is  still  in  ruins,  whose  simple 
religion  seems  to  express  itself  in  Sabbath  observance  and 
fasting  and  prayer,  who  still  have  to  be  warned  against  the 
hardness  of  a  people  immersed  in  worldly  activities,  and 
against  the  fashionable  worship  of  Fortune  and  Destiny.  In 
addition  to  this  the  section  rounds  off  the  Book  of  Isaiah, 
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making  it  a  magnificent  unity,  with  end  answering  to  its 
beginning.  We  cannot  say  the  personal  Servant  was  its 
author;  but  he  seems  to  have  been  to  a  large  degree  its  in- 
spiring source;  and  toward  the  end  he  states  his  mission  in 
the  first  person  in  words  wherein  a  prominent  purpose  is 
"  liberty  to  the  captives,  and  the  opening  of  the  prison  to 
them  that  are  bound"  (Ixi.  1).  That  far-away  surrender, 
followed  out  in  good  faith  and  good  will,  has  survived  re- 
proach and  shame,  and  become  a  new  historic  force  in  the 
world. 

I  may  have  become  a  fool  in  conjecturing;  but  one  more 
conjecture  I  may  be  permitted.  In  Ezekiel's  time,  early  in 
the  exile,  we  noted  how  the  patriarch  Job  was  mentioned  as 
a  very  significant  personage  set  in  the  company  of  Noah  and 
Daniel;  and  how  it  was  conjectured  that  a  cryptic  reference 
to  the  king  lurked  in  the  mention.  We  cited  also  a  passage 
from  the  Book  of  Job,  wherein  the  exile  of  nations  and  no- 
bles and  princes  was  described  as  by  an  eyewitness.  In  run- 
ning casually  through  the  Book  of  Job,  too,  one  comes  upon . 
such  a  passage  as  this: — 

"  The ,  prisoners  are  at  ease  together: 
They  hear  not  the  voice  of  the  taskmaster"  (ill.  18); 

and  at  the  end,  "  The  Lord  turned  the  captivity  of  Job  when 
he  prayed  for  his  friends"  (xlii.  10).  One  hears  Job  in  the 
depth  of  his  affliction  saying, — 

"  Behold,  now  have  I  set  in  order  my  cause; 
I  know  that  I  shall  be  justified, 
Who  is  he  that  will  contend  with  me?  " 

(xiii.  18,  19)  and  the  Servant  in  his  prison-house  using  almost 
identical  words  of  challenging  confidence  (Isa.  1.  7,  8).  Not 
from  such  random  passages,  however,  but  from  the  whole 
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attitude  and  atmosphere  of  the  book,  I  find  myself  question- 
ing if  the  Book  of  Job  may  not  be,  like  "  The  Pilgrim's 
Progress "  and  "  Don  Quixote,"  a  prison-made  book.  The 
similarity,  in  tone  and  teaching,  of  the  Book  of  Job  to  the 
Second  Isaiah  has  many  times  been  noted,  and  elaborate  par- 
allels have  been  drawn.  If  the  Book  of  Job  was  written  in 
such  circumstances,  and  by  the  author  we  have  conjectured, 
there  certainly  was  a  rich  fund  of  experience  to  give  vigor 
and  depth  to  it;  and  that  something  deeply  personal  and  not 
merely  literary  underlay  the  book  is  a  truth  that  we  cannot 
well  deny. 

Thus  I  have  tried  to  trace  in  some  details  of  inner  history 
the  sequel  of  a  surrender.  The  divine  guidance  of  the  whole 
history  is  so  evident  that  to  assert  it  would  be  a  banality.  It 
is  the  divine  demonstration  that  war  and  tyranny,  such  as 
the  savage  old  tribes  and  empires  resorted  to,  are  not  the 
real  means  of  gaining  the  victory  of  manhood:  there  is  a 
better  way,  the  power  of  the  spirit  which  in  the  long  run 
replaces  fear  and  fighting  by  love  and  trust,  and  which  will 
not  fail  nor  be  discouraged  till  it  has  set  justice  in  the  earth. 
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ARTICLE   III. 

THE  LOST  CHRIST. 

BY  E.  S.  BUCHANAN,  M.A.,  B.SC, 
OXFORD,  ENGLAND. 

In  the  July  number  of  the  Quarterly  Review,  in  an  article 
on  "  Patriotism  "  by  the  Dean  of  St.  Paul's  Cathedral,  Lon- 
don, I  lighted  on  these  words :  "Among  the  great  men  who 
were  certainly  (or  probably)  Germans  were  Agamemnon, 
Julius  Caesar,  the  Founder  of  Christianity,  Dante,  and 
Shakespeare." 

The  Dean  of  St.  Paul's  sets  Jesus  Christ  between  two 
warriors  and  two  poets,  and  thinks  the  greatness  of  these 
five  "  great  men  "  is  to  be  traced  to  their  ancestry  and  their 
Aryan  blood.  Such  a  theory  causes  to-day  no  stir  in  Eng- 
lish ecclesiastical  circles.  The  New  Theology  and  its  advo- 
cate at  the  London  City  Temple,  the  Rev.  R.  J.  Campbell, 
who  is  now  entering  the  same  fold  as  the  Dean  of  St.  Paul's, 
have  familiarized  England  and  America  with  speculations 
even  more  novel.  American  visitors  to  London,  after  view- 
ing St.  Paul's  Cathedral  and  Westminster  Abbey,  make  it 
a  matter  of  conscience  to  hear  the  pastor  of  the  City  Tem- 
ple. I  have  been  asked  to  direct  them  thither,  and  have  seen 
them  emerging  from  the  doors  of  the  sacred  edifice  after 
receiving  the  illumination  without  which  their  visit  to  Lon- 
don would  have  been  incomplete.  It  was  preachers  like 
Charles  Spurgeon  and  Dr.  Parker  who  were  once  sought  out 
by  the  eager  tourist.     But  these  men  have  gone,  and  their 
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preaching  of  Jesus  Christ  as  the  Saviour  of  the  world  has 
largely  gone  with  them. 

I  remember  Bishop  Wordsworth  preaching  a  sermon  in 
Salisbury  Cathedral  and  teaching  us  concerning  the  Virgin 
birth  of  Christ.  But  that  was  nearly  twenty  years  ago.  In 
the  last  twenty  years  theology  has  traveled  far;  and  we  see 
the  Dean  of  Durham  on  Christmas  Day  (1911)  telling  his 
listeners  that  the  Gospel  story  of  the  Virgin  birth  is  pure 
poetry  and  not  history.  This  sermon  was  printed  next  day 
in  the  London  Times,  No  one  raised  a  protest;  the  event 
passed  without  any  notice  whatever  from  the  Church  papers. 
The  attitude  of  these  journals  seemed  to  be,  "  Tell  us,  Mr. 
Dean,  something  that  we  have  not  heard  before." 

A  Church  of  England  vicar  in  London  just  before  the  War 
said  in  my  hearing  that  the  Incarnation  and  Life  of  Jesus 
were  meant  to  teach  us  not  how  God  became  man,  but  how 
man  could  become  God.  And  some  devout  ladies  of  the  con- 
gregation said  to  me  afterwards,  "  What  a  beautiful  sermon 
Mr.  Thompson  preached !  "  The  late  Canon  Barnett,  of  Toyn- 
bee  Hall,  I  once  heard  define  Christ  as  the  ideal  of  goodness 
that  shaped  itself  in  every  young  man's  mind.  Christ,  he 
said,  was  subjective,  not  objective;  an  ideal,  not  a  living 
Person. 

Without  further  instances  from  England,  the  present  posi- 
tion of  Christian  teachers  in  America  illustrates  much  the 
same  tendency.  "J^sus  "  is  the  only  appellation  that  many  of 
them  use  when  speaking  of  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ.  The  New 
Christianity  advocated  by  Professor  Bacon,  of  Yale  Univer- 
sity, is  but  a  sample  of  the  theology  that  is  now  in  vogue  and 
that  claims  to  have  the  support  of  all  who  call  themselves 
scholars. 

This  theology  is  a  Christless  theology,  and  therefore  a  the- 
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ology  powerless  to  raise  men's  minds  above  themselves.  It 
can  be  traced  not  only  to  Germany  and  German  Universities, 
but  also  (alas!)  to  England  and  English  Universities.  This 
theology  deals  in  ethics  and  moral  excellences,  and  makes 
much  use  of  grammar  and  rhetoric.  Man  is  its  highest  con- 
ception. By  it  "  Jesus  "  is  arraigned.  He  is  good  for  His  eth- 
ical teaching;  but  His  historical  and  theological  statements 
are  unreliable.  He  had  only  the  knowlege  of  His  time,  and 
notis  avons  change  tout  cela.  His  knowledge  is  to  be  com- 
pared with  that  of  the  astrologers ;  while  we  with  our  scien- 
tific achievement  are  as  accurate  as  the  astronomers.  The 
Prophet  of  Nazareth,  we  are  told,  was  possessed  with  a 
strange  fanaticism  that  invalidates  many  of  His  saying^.  He 
expected  the  end  of  the  world  at  any  moment ;  therefore  said 
He,  **Lay  not  up  for  yourselves  treasure  on  the  earth."  If 
He  had  known  what  we  know  now,  His  teaching  on  this  sub- 
ject would  have  been  very  different. 

It  is  impossible  to  read  these  solemn  utterances  of  the  New 
Christianity  without  an  inward  feeling  of  something  akin  to 
sorrow  for  the  blindness  of  their  writers.  Professing  them- 
selves to  be  wise,  they  become,  the  Apostle  tells  us,  foolish. 
For  what  word  except  foolishness  can  describe  the  presenting 
to  us  of  a  fanatical  and  fallible  human  creature  as  the  supreme 
object  for  our  veneration  and  adoration?  No  mere  creature 
—  no  matter  how  admirable  —  can  prompt  our  worship ;  and 
no  mere  creature  has  the  right  to  claim  our  worship.  If  Christ 
is  merely  created  man  as  we  are,  He  is  powerless  to  save 
from  sin  and  from  death.  Nay,  He  is  the  greatest  illusion 
that  the  world  has  ever  known.  Millions  have  believed  in 
Him,  and  died  calling  on  Him  to  save.  These  millions  — 
from  St.  Stephen  to  General  Gordon  who  perished  at  Khar- 
toum—  were  all  victims  of  hallucination.   There  is  no  Christ 
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seated  at  the  right  hand  of  God  to  receive  them  to  Himself. 
And  we  in  these  days  —  to  Whom  can  we  go?  With  death 
so  insistent,  with  death  shadowing  us  and  ours  —  to  Whom 
shall  we  look?  To  the  "God  of  Jesus"  we  are  told  by  the 
critics  we  should  address  our  prayers. 

But  how  are  we  sure  that  this  God  loves  us  and  our  race? 
Jesus  Christ  we  know;  but  where  can  we  find  the  Omnipo- 
tent, Invisible  God?  If  Christ  is  not  God;  then  God  is  still 
hidden  from  human  view,  and  we  have  no  proof  that  God 
loves  the  whole  world.  We  are  no  nearer  to  God  than  Plato 
was,  and  God  is  no  nearer  to  us.  The  cross  of  a  merely 
human  Christ  can  draw  men's  gaze;  but  it  is  powerless  to 
save.  It  is  the  Christ  Who  is  the  King  of  Glory  That  alone 
can  meet  the  needs  of  men  and  women  in  their  struggle 
against  sin  and  Satan  —  the  Christ  of  Whom  St.  Paul  said, 
"  He  is  able  to  keep  that  which  I  have  committed  unto  Him 
against  that  day." 

It  is  a  favorite  argument  with  the  learned  that  Jesus  has 
been  deified  by  the  orthodox  Christians  of  the  first  three  cen- 
turies. I  was  taught  that  in  these  first  centuries  ecclesias- 
tical learning  and  piety  combined  to  make  Jesus  the  Son  of 
God  by  altering  the  early  MSS.,  and  by  adding  to  the  teach- 
ing of  His  disciples.  I  was  taught  to  suspect,  as  an  addition 
made  in  the  interest  of  orthodoxy,  the  words  "  the  Son  of 
God  "  in  the  opening  verse  of  St.  Mark's  Gospel,  which  words 
the  Codex  Sinaiticus  alone  among  ancient  MSS.  omitted,  and 
thereby,  according  to  the  dictum  of  the  critics,  showed  its 
extreme  value,  and  its  freedom  from  revision. 

But  eighteen  years'  study  of  MSS.  has  shown  me  that  ex- 
actly the  opposite  is  the  truth.  The  clear  statements  of  the 
original  writings  were  eliminated  or  darkened.  Utterances 
such  as  "  My  teaching  is  not  man's,  but  His  that  sent  Me  " 
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were  altered  into  "  My  teaching  is  not  Mine,  but  His  that 
sent  Me  " ;  "  In  Him  was  the  life  of  God,"  into  "  In  Him  was 
life."  St.  Paul's  rejoicing  that  he  has  "  preached  unto  the 
nations  the  gospel  of  the  glory  of  the  Son  of  God  "  was 
altered  into  a  rejoicing  that  he  has  "  made  the  gospel  with- 
out charge,"  and  all  mention  of  the  Son  of  God  was  elimi- 
nated. Many  other  like  instances  might  be  given,  where  in 
every  case  the  ancient  reading  that  testifies  to  the  deity  of 
Christ  underlies  the  revised  reading  that  leaves  us  with  no 
definite  statement  of  His  deity.  As  in  geology  so  in  MSS., 
the  lowest  strata  are  the  primitive  strata,  while  the  super- 
posed strata  are  later  in  formation.  My  researches  have 
shown  me  a  hundred  cases  where  the  deity  of  Christ  is 
pared  away  from  in  the  alterations  I  have  seen  in  MSS.,  and 
not  one  single  case  where  the  opposite  has  taken  place. 

The  fact  is  written  plain  in  ecclesiastical  history  from  the 
very  beginning  that  the  claim  of  Christ's  Apostles  that  He 
was  seated  at  the  right  hand  of  God  met  with  fierce  opposi- 
tion from  both  Jews  and  Greeks.  The  Jews  were  committed 
to  monotheism,  which  seemed  to  be  challenged  by  the  Chris- 
tian confession  that  Jesus  Christ  was  Lord  and  God.  The 
Greek  philosophers  were  willing  enough  to  add  another  name 
to  their  already  long  list  of  deities ;  but  they  resented  as  pre- 
posterous His  claim  to  rule  the  world  and  to  be  the  Judge  of 
all  men.  As  long  as  Jesus  Christ  was  merely  a  speculative 
Person,  the  philosophers  were  tolerant  of  the  gospel;  but 
when  St.  Paul  preached  repentance  and  active  obedience  to 
Christ's  teaching,  they  were  up  in  arms.  Cerinthus  in  St. 
John's  lifetime  mocked  at  the  deity  of  Christ  as  taught  in 
St.  John's  Gospel.  Marcion  followed  and  rejected  St.  John's 
Gospel  altogether,  and  accepted  only  the  Gospel  of  St.  Luke. 
Arius   and   Valentinus,    with   a   host   of    followers,   although 
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they  were  presbyters  of  the  Church,  taught  that  Jesus  was 
created  by  the  Almighty.  The  first  four  centuries  show  a 
continuous  effort  on  the  part  of  pagan  philosophy  to  per- 
vert the  gospel  of  Christ.  And  one  of  the  means  employed 
by  the  enemies  of  Christ  was  the  falsification  of  the  New 
Testament  MSS.  It  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  all  the  great 
heretical  movements  of  the  early  centuries  have  left  their 
marks  on  the  text  of  the  New  Testament  Scriptures  that  we 
commonly  use.  Heretical  teaching  in  the  past  has  prepared 
the  way  for  us  to  lose  Christ  to-day. 

But  another  —  apparently  pro-Christian,  but  in  reality 
anti-Christian  —  influence  was  also  at  work  on  the  text  of 
the  New  Testament  in  the  first  centuries  —  the  influence  of 
ecclesiasticism.  Early  texts  witnessing  to  the  godhead  of 
Christ  were  doctored,  or  made  to  disappear.  The  personality 
and  work  of  the  Holy  Spirit  received  short  shrift  from  the 
ecclesiastical  keepers  of  Holy  Writ.  The  great  declarations 
of  God's  personal  dealing  with  man's  soul  through  the  Holy 
Spirit,  which  we  find  in  early  Irish  and  Spanish  texts,  have 
disappeared  in  the  Vulgate  and  in  the  extant  Greek  MSS. 
How  deep-seated  —  in  the  interests  of  the  hierarchy  and  its 
claims  —  were  the  revisions  of  Scripture,  that  they  instituted 
and  carried  out  successfully,  we  can  only  now  g^ess*  They 
were  careful  to  cover  up  all  tracks  behind  them.  The  undoc- 
tored  texts  that  we  have  recovered  are  probably  only  a  frac- 
tion of  those  yet  to  be  recovered.  The  first  edition  of  the 
Gospels  is  missing ;  it  is  purposely  missing ;  it  has  been  made 
to  disappear,  and  all  the  faithful  copies  of  it  have  been  made 
to  disappear  likewise.  It  is  doubtful  if  in  a  thousand  years 
of  research  we  shall  be  able  to  undo  the  mischief  that  has 
been  done.  The  search  for  the  original  untampered-with  text 
will  perhaps  never  be  finished.  The  miracles  of  the  Gospels. 
Vol.  LXXIII.    No.  289.    4 
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have  undergone  no  rehandling:  they  stand  as  they  were 
written  in  the  beginning.  The  rehandling  appears  in  verses 
that  treat  of  (1)  the  deity  of  Christ;  (2)  the  Person  of  the 
Holy  Spirit;  (3)  the  future  of  the  wicked;  (4)  the  office  of 
the  Church;  (5)  the  everlasting  mercy  of  God.    ' 

In  the  primitive  Spanish  texts  of  the  Gospels  the  word 
ecclesia,  or  church,  did  not  occur;  nor  is  there  mention  in 
the  oldest  Gospel  MSS.  of  any  institution  of  the  Eucharist. 
Christ  is  all  in  all,  said  the  Apostle  of  the  Gentiles.  To-day 
the  Christ  of  St.  Paul  is  lost  The  Church  and  Sacraments  of 
the  Church  supersede  His  spiritual  presence.  The  Church 
of  Rome  has  located  Christ  on  the  cross  or  on  the  altar ; 
whereas  in  reality  He  is  at  the  right  hand  of  God.  To  the 
Virgin  Mary  —  to  whom  has  been  decreed  an  immaculate 
conception  —  is  given  the  love  and  worship  due  from  all  men 
to  God's  only  Son.  The  Christ  —  the  Omnipotent  Christ  — 
has  been  lost. 

Men  go  to  church,  but  find  no  Christ;  or  if  they  find 
Christ,  it  is  a  dead  Christ.  Philanthropy  is  preached,  and  an 
amiable  form  of  religion  that  begins  and  ends  in  personal 
comfort.  "  My  congregation  want  soothing  —  not  rousing," 
said  a  London  vicar  to  me,  "  for  they  are  all  God's  elect.'* 
The  British  and  Foreign  Bible  Society's  special  preachers 
are  wont  to  teach  that  the  Bible  itself  can  save  the  world 
without  any  human  exponent.  A  Tibetan  bought  a  Bible 
from  a  colporteur,  read  it,  and  was  saved.  A  Chinaman 
picked  up  a  New  Testament  in  Chinese,  read  it,  and  became 
a  missionary.  No  human  intervention  took  place.  It  was 
all  the  work  of  the  Bible  and  the  Spirit  of  God.  The  logical 
deduction  from  these  sermons  is  that  all  we  have  to  do  is  to 
send  a  check  for  more  Bibles  to  the  Bible  Society,  and  the 
world  will  be  automatically  saved. 
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But  Christ  is  learned  only  from  living  souls  that  know 
Him.  Omne  vivum  ex  vivo,  and  flame  is  caught  from  flame. 
The  Apostles  of  Christ  did  not  found  copying  houses,  but 
took  the  Word  with  them  in  their  hearts,  and  lived  it  in  their 
lives  among  their  brethren.  When  the  flame  of  love  to  Christ 
b^ns  to  bum,  then  and  not  till  then  are  men's  eyes  able  to 
read  aright  the  oracles  of  God  and  draw  water  from  the  wells 
of  salvation.  The  Ethiopian  was  perplexed  until  he  met  St. 
Philip;  but  after  that  he  went  on  his  way  rejoicing.  What 
he  needed  was  the  vision  of  Christ  from  one  who  had  it  him- 
self, and  knew  Christ's  love  and  power  experimentally.  Phil- 
anthropy and  social  service  do  not  bring  men  to  Christ. 
Though  I  give  all  my  goods  to  feed  the  poor  and  have  not 
lave,  it  profiteth  me  nothing,  is  the  spiritual  fact  announced 
by  St.  Paul.  Yea,  though  a  man  have  all  knowledge,  and 
yet  lack  love's  divine  illumination,  it  still  profiteth  him  noth- 
ing. Only  love,  the  love  given  by  Christ,  can  enable  a  man 
to  bear  all  things,  to  hope  all  things,  to  endure  all  things, 
and  to  get  the  victory  over  himself.  And  this  love  is  not 
puffed  up,  vaunteth  not  herself,  dealeth  not  dishonestly,  doth 
not  seek  her  own  ends. 

In  the  present  war  we  are  face  to  face  with  an  appalling 
catastrophe.  Our  past  church  systems  have  had  their  day. 
Our  Christianity  has  been  proved  no  Christianity.  The  torrent 
of  dark  passions  that  has  been  liberated  shows  how  far  the 
world  still  is  from  knowing,  or  even  seeing,  Christ.  One 
good  result  of  the  cataclysm  is  to  reveal  to  us  the  truth  con- 
cerning ourselves.  We  have  sought  for  gain  instead  of  god- 
liness, and  for  personal  comfort  instead  of  for  Christ.  Our 
Universities  have  silenced  our  theologians,  and  turned  them 
into  philosophers.  Man  has  been  extolled  —  man's  virtue, 
man's  might,  man's  science,  man's  godlikeness.    And  lo!  the 
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whole  edifice  has  fallen  about  our  ears,  and  we  ask  amid  the 
ruins,  "Where  are  the  upholders  of  man's  divinity  now?" 
We  are  conscious  that  man  is  powerless  to  roll  back  the  tide 
of  calamity  that  grows  day  by  day  in  volume.  And  the  only 
language  we  can  bring  our  hearts  to  use  to-day  is  this : — 

"O  Ood,  our  help  in  ages  past, 
Our  hope  for  years  to  come; 
Be  Thou  our  guard  while  troubles  last. 
And  our  eternal  home." 

And  our  eyes  look  to  the  Son  of  God,  for  by  Him  only  have 
we  assurance  of  the  love  of  the  Father. 

Out  of  the  dark  there  comes  a  light  of  promise  and  a  ray 
of  hope  for  a  real  unity  in  the  future.  God  has  shown  us 
the  futility  of  our  past  preaching.  God  has  shown  us  how 
deeply  the  world  had  sunk  into  materialism,  and  by  actions 
which  speak  louder  than  words  had  despised  truth  and  love. 
Religion  had  lost  Christ  and  had  substituted  national  selfish- 
ness. Divisions  were  manifold;  hatred,  detraction,  jealousy, 
were  rife,  and  this  in  churches  that  professed  themselves 
Christian ;  whereas  Christ  had  said.  By  this  shall  all  men 
know  that  ye  are  My  disciples,  if  ye  have  love  one  to  another. 
Church  discipline  and  ritual  law  were  exalted  above  charity, 
and  self-interest  supplanted  love.  We  see  now  how  wrong 
we  have  been,  and  what  inevitable  results  have  accrued  from 
our  rejection  of  the  law  of  Christ  and  setting  up  a  law  of 
our  own.  And  our  future  —  if  God  spares  us  —  shall  be  dif- 
ferent. We  shall  acknowledge  that  God  is  true,  and  that  His 
judgment  on  us  for  our  selfishness  and  sin  is  righteous. 

We  desire  the  healing  touch  of  Christ  to-day  as  never  be- 
fore. We  know  no  other  Saviour  and  we  desire  no  other. 
The  Christ  of  philosophy  will  not  save  us.  The  fallible  and 
fanatical  Jesus  of  the  University  professors  will  not  save  us. 
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The  sacramental  Christ  of  the  Church  will  not  save  us.  The 
human-bom  Jesus  of  Dr.  Hamack  and  Dr.  Sanday  will  not 
save  us.  Our  salvation  has  been  laid  on  One  That  is  mighty, 
oo  One  That  is  the  eternal  God,  on  One  Who  loves  us  and  gave 
Himself  for  us  and  is  now  seated  at  the  right  hand  of  God. 
Such  a  One  by  sharing  our  humanity  calls  forth  our  love; 
and  by  redeeming  our  humanity  calls  forth  our  adoration. 
Without  Him  our  religion  becomes  either  a  system  of  thought, 
or  a  round  of  ceremonies,  or  a  philanthropic  aspiration. 
With  Him  as  the  object  and  inspirer  of  our  worship,  our 
life  has  a  center  of  immutable  Truth  and  unchangeable  Love. 

Humanity  needs  humanity  to  love  and  be  loved  by,  that  so 
it  may  approach  God.  Our  merely  human  guides  fail  us  in 
the  great  crises  of  life;  but  Christ,  Who  to  our  humanity 
joins  omnipotency,  is  thereby  able  to  save  us  to  the  uttermost. 
For  our  sakes  He  took  our  weakness  for  a  season ;  but  now 
is  risen  and  death  hath  no  more  dominion  over  Him.  The 
Christ  St.  Paul  was  loved  by  and  loved  is  the  true  Christ; 
and  we  need  more  than  we  need  anything  else  to  recover  the 
vision  of  His  glory.  In  Him,  and  only  in  Him,  does  our  life 
find  any  satisfying  explanation;  in  Him,  and  only  in  Him, 
are  we  saved  from  sinning  and  its  consequent  misery ;  in 
Him,  and  only  in  Him,  have  we  love  and  the  forgiveness  of 
sin;  in  Him,  and  only  in  Him,  have  we  true  fellowship  and 
brotherhood;  for  in  Him  there  is  neither  Jew  nor  Gentile, 
German  nor  Englishman,  man  nor  woman,  employer  nor 
employed.  In  Christ  we  are  all  children  of  God,  and  our 
abiding  Fatherland  is  not  on  earth  but  in  heaven. 

Though  we  have  lost  Christ,  yet  He  has  not  lost  any  one 
of  us.  Having  loved  once.  He  loves  forever.  The  Sun  of 
righteousness  may  be  unseen  by  those  who  inhabit  dens  and 
caves  of  the  earth,  but  He  has  not  fallen  from  the  heavens. 
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The  vision  is  not  irrecoverable,  and  our  need  demands  the 
vision  to-day  as  never  before  in  the  world's  history.  Christ 
was  lost  to  those  who  walked  with  Him  on  the  way  to  Em- 
maus;  but  in  the  inn  —  at  the  twilight  hour  —  He  revealed 
Himself  to  them  to  their  unspeakable  joy.  Their  national 
hopes  were  shattered,  their  dreams  of  individual  triumph  un- 
der an  earthly  potentate  were  at  an  end.  Instead  of  these, 
they  received  from  Him  the  vision  of  an  eternal  city  of  men 
of  all  nations  and  kindreds  and  tongues  to  be  united  under 
one  King,  Whose  brow  was  once  crowned  with  thorns,  but 
was  now  forever  crowned  with  glory. 

Human  systems  and  human  modes  of  thought  wax  old 
and  vanish  away,  and  we  lose  even  the  memory  of  them.  But 
of  Christ's  Kingship  there  is  to  be  no  end.  He  may  be  lost 
to  some  of  us  —  to  our  own  unhappiness;  but  He  remains 
ever  to  be  found  by  those  who  seek  Him  —  Jesus  Christ,  the 
Same  yesterday,  to-day,  and  for  ever. 
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ARTICLE    IV. 

OUGHT  FOLLOWERS  OF  THE  GALILEAN  TO 
BE  PACIFISTS? 

BY  H.   W.    MAGOUN^   PH.D., 
CAMBRIDGE,   MASS. 

If  the  world  now  bristles  with  bayonets,  it  also  bristles 
with  questions.  They  meet  the  wayfarer  on  every  side.  In- 
deed, they  are  sometimes  almost  as  pointed  and  as  discon- 
certing as  bayonets  themselves  would  be  or  actually  have 
been  in  the  hands  of  the  guards  found  everywhere  in  Flan- 
ders and  Galicia.  "  Has  Christianity  broken  down  ?  '*  "  What 
is  it  to  be  a  Christian?  "  "  Can  we  be  Christians  if  we  fight?  " 
"  Did  Jesus  ever  preach  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount?  "  "  Is  it 
practical  ?  "  "  Can  nations  ever  be  governed  on  such  a  basis  ?  " 
"  Ought  we  to  disarm  ?  "  "  Would  any  one  ever  attack  us 
if  we  did?" 

These  queries  and  others  like  them  are  causing  men  to 
throw  up  their  hands,  somewhat  as  the  challenge  of  a  sentry 
on  guard  halts  a  stray  civilian  and  leaves  him  helpless  and 
abashed.  Perchance,  the  intruder  wears  a  uniform.  If  so, 
the  order  comes,  "Advance  and  give  the  countersign."  Sup- 
pose he  is  unable  to  do  that !  It  is  his  business  to  know  it  or 
not  be  there.  What  if  he  gives  a  false  one?  Soldiers  act 
first  and  investigate  afterward.  They  have  to.  What  is 
likely  to  happen  in  such  a  case?  Courts-martial  are  not  held 
for  pleasure  or  for  the  health  of  the  offender. 

What,  then,  is  the  Christian  countersign?  Is  it  "Peace 
at  any  price  "  ?    What  is  the  answer  to  be  when  the  challenge 
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comes?  Come  it  will,  sooner  or  later.  Which  side  shall  we 
take  our  stand  on?  If  we  are  men,  we  must  take  it  on  one 
side  or  the  other.  Straddling  an  issue  is  the  act  of  a  coward. 
Is  cowardice  one  of  the  virtues  of  a  Christian?  Are  we 
Christians  when  we  straddle?    Will  that  solve  the  problem? 

Men  were  never  more  at  sea  with  regard  to  the  funda- 
mentals of  Christianity  than  they  are  to-day.  Commentators 
show  a  woeful  lack  of  information  and,  at  times,  a  singular 
dearth  of  common  sense.  They  persistently  disregard  tlie 
basic  principles  of  a  careful  investigation,  and  they  often 
completely  ignore  certain  vital  fundamental  elements  which 
must  be  considered,  unless  their  premises  are  to  be  worthless. 
Moreover,  some  of  the  worst  offenders  in  this  particular  are 
preachers.    They  are  not  only  myopic  but  also  astigmatic. 

Such  men  give  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount  a  modern  set- 
ting. That  is  nonsense.  It  belongs  in  an  environment  such 
as  that  found  in  Sicily,  where  the  mafia  holds  sway;  or, 
rather,  in  a  country  where  the  blood  feud  is  a  duty  and  per- 
sonal vengeance  is  the  regular  and  customary  thing  in  life. 
Where  justice  in  the  established  courts  is  the  rule,  its  object 
has  been  attained  in  large  measure,  and  its  application  is 
wholly  one  of  principle.  We  have  no  laws  making  us  go  a 
mile  to  show  a  stranger  the  way.  They  are  not  necessary. 
Nor  do  we  expect  any  longer  to  win  a  case  by  bribing  the 
judge.  If  we  did,  the  injunction  to  give  the  "  cloke  "  also 
would  still  be  in  order. 

Inaccuracies  of  interpretation  are  found  even  in  supposed 
authorities.  They  actually  talk  of  Luke's  version  of  the  Ser- 
mon on  the  Mount  as  "  the  sermon  on  the  plain  " !  Luke 
says  that  Jesus  came  down  (from  the  mountain)  along- with 
his  disciples  and  took-up-his-position  on  a  spot  that-was-level. 
That  is  the  meaning  of  the  Greek.     You  cannot  make  epi 
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topou  pedinou  into  epi  ton  pediou,  which  would  mean  "  on 
the  plain";  topos  always  has  reference  to  some  part  of  a 
greater  whole ;  and  "  level  spots  "  are  not  found  on  plains. 
Comment  is  unnecessary. 

The  trouble  with  many  of  our  commentators  is  this.  They 
spend  their  days  investigating  the  Gospels  with  a  microscope, 
hunting  for  fancied  inconsistencies.  By  this  means  they  ex- 
pect to  make  a  reputation.  It  is  merely  one  of  the  tricks  of 
the  trade,  and  it  is  time  we  recognized  it  as  such. 

A  real  thinker  is  rare.  He  does  not  rush  into  print.  He 
writes  only  when  he  feels  that  he  must.  And  people  do  not 
pay  much  attention  to  him.  It  is  too  much  like  work.  Such 
a  man  never  skims  the  surface.  He  would  ask,  for  example, 
what  Jesus  did,  as  well  as  what  he  said.  He  said,  "  Turn  the 
other  cheek  " ;  but  he  did  not  do  it  himself.  At  the  house  of 
Annas,  an  underling  (hupSretSs)  slapped  his  face  (eddken 
rhaptisma  td*  lisou),  as  we  learn  from  John  xviii.  22.  In- 
stead of  turning  the  other  cheek,  he  rebuked  the  man  sharply 
for  what  he  had  done.  Was  he  inconsistent?  One-track  men 
will  say,  "  Yes."  Thinkers  will  say,  "  No."  Circumstances 
alter  cases. 

Two  men  fire  a  gun.  Each  kills  a  man  by  doing  so.  The  first 
aims  deliberately  with  intent  to  murder  and  accomplishes  his 
object.  The  second  is  examining  the  weapon,  has  no  ideu 
that  it  is  loaded,  does  not  know  that  it  is  pointed  at  any  one, 
and  is  intent  on  trying  the  hammer.  He  fires  the  gun  by  ac- 
cident and  incidentally  kills  a  man.  Each  fires  a  gun  and 
each  takes  a  life;  but  one  is  a  murderer,  while  the  other  is 
criminally  careless.    That  is  the  worst  you  can  say  of  him. 

The  Sermon  on  the  Mount  did  not  cover  such  a  case  as  the 
one  in  which  Christ  figured.  It  could  not.  The  reason  will 
be  clear  as  the  argument  proceeds.    Meanwhile,  let  it  be  said 
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that  words  have  a  content  as  well  as  a  form.  Men  forget 
that  and  put  into  sayings  things  that  their  authors  never 
meant  or  dreamed  of.  "  Without  controversy  great  is  the 
mystery  of  godliness  "  is  thus  taken  to  mean  that  we  ought 
to  squabble  all  the  time  with  our  neighbors.  It  cannot  possi- 
bly have  any  such  meaning. 

Content  of  words  is  a  vital  element.  What  did  Jesus  rtiean.** 
He  was  not  talking  to  modern  New  Yorkers  of  the  better 
class  nor  yet  to  Bostonese  of  the  blueblood  type.  Galilean 
peasants  formed  the  bulk  of  his  audience,  and  their  ideas 
were  of  the  crudest  sort.  Scratching  and  biting  and  cursing  one 
another  were  the  regular  daily  occurrences  in  their  environ- 
ment, and  that  fact  explains  a  large  part  of  what  was  said. 
Their  character  and  that  of  their  contemporaries  is  only  too 
patent  —  to  him  who  takes  the  time  and  the  pains  to  *'  read 
between  the  lines  "  in  the  Gospel  narrative.  On  "  Palm  Sun- 
day," it  was  "  Hosanna !  "  A  few  days  later,  it  was  "  Cru- 
cify him !  "  He  had  not  lent  himself  to  their  selfish  plans. 
He  rode  into  Jerusalem  as  their  king,  but  he  failed  to  start 
an  insurrection.    That  made  him  worthy  of  death! 

Christ  certainly  never  contemplated  the  encouragement  of 
vice.  That,  however,  would  be  the  first  and  most  natural 
fruit  of  an  indiscriminate  literal  observance  of  his  precepts 
as  they  now  stand  in  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount.  Instead  of 
being  "  the  natural  allies  of  the  grafters,"  the  "  good  people* 
would  inevitably  become  the  natural  allies  of  the  criminals. 
They  are  now  to  some  extent,  as  our  youthful  "  bandits " 
plainly  indicate.  "  Because  sentence  against  an  evil  work  is 
not  executed  speedily,  therefore  the  heart  of  the  sons  of  men 
is  fully  set  in  them  to  do  evil."  We  have  forgotten  that.  It 
is  "  brutal "  to  inflict  bodily  pain  on  a  child.  How  about  the 
moral  consequences  that  are  apt  to  follow  sentimentalism  ? 
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This  is  the  way  an  able  Boston  teacher  puts  it.  If  you  and 
I  touch  a  hot  stove,  God  doesn't  say :  "  Darling,  if  you  do 
that  again,  I  shall  have  to  burn  you."  He  bums,  and  He 
does  it  in  a  hurry.  She  is  right,  and  if  it  had  not  been  so 
down  through  the  ages,  man  would  have  perished  from  off 
the  earth.  Some  of  us  still  realize  that  we  are  not  yet  very  far 
ahead  of  the  Almighty  when  it  comes  to  the  proper  way  of 
dealing  with  transgfressed  law.  He  makes  us  pay,  not  as  a 
personal  satisfaction  to  Him  or  as  vengeance,  but  as  a  means 
of  holding  us  back  from  self-destruction.  That  is  true  pun- 
ishment. 

We  mix  things  up  in  a  pitiful  way,  confusing  punishment 
with  vengeance  and  then  denouncing  it  as  criminal.  Possibly 
we  are  criminal  also  in  that  we  help  produce  a  crop  of  crimi- 
nals by  our  sentimentality.  It  is  time  we  took  stock  of  our 
inventions  and  made  penalties  fit  crimes.  If  they  did,  they 
would  be  likely  to  cure.  Gospel  without  law  never  will,  be- 
cause it  never  can.  "Think  not  that  I  am  come  to  destroy 
the  law,  or  the  prophets :  I  came  not  to  destroy,  but  to  fulfill.*' 
These  words  have  a  much  deeper  meaning  than  the  one  that 
appears  on  the  surface;  but  the  one  that  appears  on  the  sur- 
face holds  good  for  all  that.  The  law  must  stand.  And  it 
must  be  enforced. 

We  take  some  things  too  literally.  That  is  what  the  Phar- 
isees did,  and  they  got  their  condemnation  at  the  hands  of 
Jesus.  As  Paul  put  it,  "  the  letter  killeth,  but  the  spirit  giv- 
eth  life."  That  is  what  Christ  really  came  to  teach.  Set 
rules  develop  hypocrites.  They  always  have,  and  they  always 
will.  Consult  your  own  experience  and  deny  it  if  you  can. 
If  you  happened  to  have  a  hypersensitive  conscience,  you 
may  have  escaped.  But  how  about  the  other  fellow?  Did 
he  never  show  any  disposition  to  be  a  hypocrite  ?  or  a  liar  ? 
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Christ  came  to  make  men  free  through  a  knowledge  of  the 
truth.  That  is  what  he  definitely  promised  his  followers. 
John  viii.  31  ff.  Does  that  look  like  a  set  of  rules  in  the  Ser- 
mon on  the  Mount?  What  is  it  to  be  his  follower?  Is  it  to 
observe  a  set  of  rules?  Is  it  to  seek  peace  at  any  price?  If 
so,  what  makes  manly  men  rebel  and  say,  "  I  want  none  of 
it?"  Have  we  found  the  underlying  principle  of  the  life 
that  Jesus  lived  or  have  we  merely  toyed  a  little  with  some 
of  the  things  he  said? 

There  are  other  things.  "Think  not  that  I  am  come  to 
send  peace  on  earth :  I  came  not  to  send  peace,  but  a  sword." 
Why  ?  This  is  what  he  says :  "  For  I  am  come  to  set  a  man 
at  variance  against  his  father."  That  was  an  awful  condi- 
tion of  things  in  a  Jewish  household.  Does  that  look  like 
peace  at  any  price?  Was  peace  at  any  price  the  thing  that 
governed  his  words  and  acts?  Did  he  forget  it  when  he 
drove  out  the  animals  from  the  temple  and  upset  the  tables 
of  the  money  changers?  That  was  violence  and  apparent 
lawlessness.  The  law  of  God  was  behind  him ;  but  those  men 
had  legal  authority  behind  them,  in  a  way,  since  the  officers 
of  the  law  connived  at  their  practices. 

"Whosoever  shall  say.  Thou  fool,  shall  be  in  danger  of 
hell  fire."  That  is  what  Matthew  says  he  said  in  the  Sermon 
on  the  Mount.  But  he  also  says  that  he  said :  "  Ye  fools  and 
blind"  (xxiii.  17),  and  he  used  the  same  Greek  word  for 
fool  (mdros).  How  about  the  rule  now?  In  the  same  chap- 
ter he  said :  "  Ye  serpents,  ye  generation  of  vipers."  More- 
over, in  the  preceding  one  he  said :  "  Why  tempt  ye  me,  ye 
hypocrites  ? "  Again,  "  Woe  unto  you,  scribes  and  Phari- 
sees, hypocrites !  "  occurs  repeatedly  among  his  sayings.  Did 
he  make  rules  only  to  break  them  himself  at  the  slightest 
provocation  ? 
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Now  notice  something.  It  is  the  easiest  thing  in  the  world 
for  shallow  thinkers  to  mistake  caution  for  cowardice  or 
thrift  for  niggardliness  or  self-love  for  selfishness  —  we  get 
that  even  from  the  pulpit  —  or  courage  for  f oolhardiness  or 
faith  for  credulity  or  firmness  for  obstinacy  or  even  religion 
itself  for  superstition.  Some  can  never  understand  that  lib- 
erty is  not  license  but  law ;  for  they  do  not  know  what  free- 
dom means.  Freedom  is  a  community  matter,  not  the  affair 
of  one  individual. 

Self-esteem  is  not  self-conceit,  and  it  is  not  vanity.  Dig- 
nity is  not  snobbishness,  although  that  is  as  near  as  some 
people  ever  get  to  it;  and  by  no  possibility  can  love  be  the 
same  as  lust.  Men  seem  to  regard  it  so  in  the  talk  they  are 
guilty  of;  but  that  proves  nothing,  any  more  than  zeal  in 
a  man  stamps  him  as  a  bigot.  Every  virtue  has  its  corre- 
sponding vice.  That  is  the  core  of  the  matter,  and  the  main- 
spring of  Christ's  life  has  been  misinterpreted  on  exactly 
that  basis.  It  was  not  "  Peace  at  any  price  "  but  something 
as  far  removed  from  it  as  religion  is  from  superstition. 

A  follower  of  the  Galilean,  then,  especially  a  humble  one, 
cannot  be  a  peace-at-any-price  man  without  caricaturing  his 
Master.  In  effect  he  accuses  him  of  the  vice  that  corresponds 
to  some  virtue.  What  was  it  ?  Until  we  know,  it  is  useless 
to  suppose  that  we  have  any  adequate  idea  of  what  such  a 
follower  is.    But  how  can  we  find  out? 

The  King  James  Version  has  various  infelicities.  It  uses 
the  single  English  word  "  kill "  to  translate  ten  different  He- 
brew verbs,  although  each  of  them  has  a  fairly  accurate  coun- 
terpart in  our  own  tongue.  What  is  the  result?  Confusion. 
The  sixth  commandment  is  really  this :  "  Thou  shalt  do  no 
murder."  That  does  not  supersede  the  older  commandment, 
"Whoso  sheddeth  man's  blood,  by  man  shall  his  blood  be 
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shed''  (Gen.  ix.  6).  It  confirms  it.  Each  supplements  the 
other,  and  the  first  is  impotent  without  the  second. 

If  the  first  had  said  "  kill,"  then  meat-eating  had  been  a 
crime,  and  there  are  those  who  actually  so  interpret  the  com- 
mand !  They  make  it  a  set  blanket  rule.  But  Christianity  is  not 
now,  never  has  been,  and  never  can  be  the  outward  observ- 
ance  of  a  set  of  rules  or  precepts  or  counsels.  It  is  an  inner 
experience,  a  state  of  mind,  a  plan  of  living,  a  fundamental 
principle.  Rules  cannot  formulate  it.  They  can  merely  illus- 
trate the  spirit  behind  it.  That  is  what  the  Sermon  on  the 
Mount  actually  did. 

Men  bungle  it  as  badly  as  the  young  minister  did  his 
chickens.  When  all  had  died  but  one>  a  neighbor  asked  him 
what  he  fed  them  on.  With  unfeigned  astonishment,  he  re- 
plied :  "  Why,  I  should  suppose  a  hen  could  give  milk 
enough  for  one  chicken ! "  The  thing  actually  happened ;  but 
it  was  not  a  whit  more  absurd  than  things  men  are  saying  of 
the  Bible  every  day.  Why  does  it  not  occur  to  them  to  take 
it  as  a  whole  and  make  it  interpret  itself?  You  cannot  take 
it  piecemeal  without  wandering  off  into  error,  especially  if 
you  know  nothing  but  the  English  version. 

In  Hebrews,  we  read :  "  Ye  have  not  yet  resisted  unto 
blood,  striving  against  sin"  (xii.  4),  and  the  implication 
plainly  is  that  Christ  did  exactly  that.  Would  a  peace-at-any- 
price  man  be  guilty  of  doing  such  a  thing?  He  did  teach  that 
men  should  love  one  another,  and  we  all  believe  it.  He  also 
said :  "  Love  your  enemies."  And  he  was  not  unreasonable 
when  he  said  it.  President  McKinley  obeyed  that  command 
when  he  was  shot,  and  so  did  Roosevelt.  If  either  had  failed 
to  do  so,  the  fury  of  the  bystanders  would  have  taken  care 
that  the  courts  were  relieved  of  one  burden  at  least. 

Each  victim  "  loved  "  his  enemy  in  the  sense  conveyed  by 
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the  Greek  verb,  and  each  "  prayed  for  '*  a  man  who  had  de- 
spitefully  used  him,  in  a  sense,  because  each  begged  for  the 
life  of  the  dastard  who  had  shot  him.  Personal  animosity 
was  thus  excluded.  Now  we  have  it.  That  was  the  thing 
Jesus  aimed  at  in  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount.  That  was  why 
certain  things  were  forbidden.  When  they  stood  for  personal 
animosity,  they  were  wrong,  but  not  otherwise. 

He  came  to  teach  us  a  supreme  love  for  God.  But  that 
inevitably  results  in  a  supreme  hatred  of  evil.  Each  is  psy- 
chologically impossible  without  the  other.  But  hatred  of 
evil  is  impersonal.  It  involves  the  thing  that  is  destroying 
the  sinner.  If  you  fail  to  hate  that,  you  do  not  love  him.  You 
cannot  do  one  and  omit  the  other.  Any  one  can  see  that,  if 
iie  thinks  at  all. 

No  man  can  be  a  Christian,  then,  unless  he  is  a  good  hater, 
not  of  men  but  of  things  that  ruin  men.  That  means  that 
he  must  be  a  fighter;  for  otherwise  he  will  be  an  impotent 
coward  who  dodges  every  issue.  Did  Christ  ever  do  that? 
Can  you  be  his  humble  follower  and  keep  on  doing  it?  He 
openly  defied  the  religious  leaders  of  his  own  day  in  the  in- 
terest of  righteousness,  until  they  were  simply  insane  with 
rage  and  were  ready  to  stoop  to  anything  to  destroy  him. 

Not  much  peace  at  any  price  in  that !  When  he  said,  "  Re- 
sist not  evil "  or,  better,  "  him  that  is  evil,"  he  did  not  counte- 
nance a  winking  at  unrighteousness.  What  he  did  do,  in 
effect,  was  to  tell  his  hearers  that  he  had  no  use  for  a  mis- 
creant who  was  always  fighting  with  or  cursing  his  neigh- 
bors. It  was  personal  animosity  still  that  he  was  condemning, 
not  a  fight  for  principle.  You  must  fight  for  principle  or  you 
arc  no  follower  of  his.  And  that  principle  will  not  be  a  peace- 
at-any-price  policy  but  plain  old-fashioned  righteousness. 

God  opposes  evil  in  every  sort  of  way.  Penalties  of  greater 
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or  less  severity  hedge  in  the  evil-doer  on  every  side.  Sooner 
or  later  punishment  overtakes  him  if  he  persists  in  disobe- 
dience. Are  we  to  thwart  God,  as  far  as  we  can,  by  keeping 
the  peace  at  any  price?  Did  Jesus  intend  any  such  thing  as 
that?  He  stood  for  righteousness  at  any  cost,  even  the  cost 
of  his  own  life ;  and  he  ultimately  paid  exactly  that  price  for 
his  courage.  He  never  dodged.  He  never  flinched.  He 
never  stopped.  He  told  the  truth.  And  sometimes  it  was 
extremely  unpleasant.  He  even  told  it  bluntly.  What  do  all 
these  things  mean? 

Suppose  we  place  peace  first.  What  will  it  lead  to?  If  we 
stick  to  our  principles,  we  must  be  prepared  to  abandon  every 
sacred  obligation  just  as  soon  as  peace  is  in  danger  unless 
we  do.  That  should  be  plain.  But  a  course  of  that  sort  may 
involve  the  loss  of  a  man's  personal  honor,  a  woman's  most 
priceless  possession,  and  everything  else  that  makes  life  worth 
living.  We  should  be  put  in  the  position  of  countenancing 
such  atrocities  as  are  registered  in  the  English  "  Black  Book  " 
and  doing  it  in  the  name  of  peace !  We  could  not  put  peace 
first  on  any  other  basis. 

Did  Jesus  do  that?  On  a  Sabbath  early  in  his  ministry  he 
saw  a  man  in  the  audience  who  had  a  withered  hand.  He 
also  saw  something  else.  They  were  watching  to  see  what 
he  would  do.  Did  he  tell  the  man  to  come  around  the  next 
day?  He  might  have  done  so.  Instead,  he  defied  them  all 
and  healed  him.  Why?  Because  he  stood  for  righteousness 
firsts  last,  and  all  the  time.  He  never  said,  "  Let  there  be 
peace,"  when  there  was  no  peace.  He  knew  that  there  could 
be  no  peace,  until  righteousness  prevailed. 

When  you  put  that  first,  you  become  his  follower.  It  was 
a  passion  for  righteousness  that  dominated  Bishop  Myriel 
and  helped  him  redeem  Jean  Valjean.     A  passion  for  peace 
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never  could  have  done  that.  St.  Francis  had  a  passion  for 
righteousness,  and  he  conquered  evil  because  of  it.  That 
might  enable  a  man  to  turn  the  other  cheek  and  do  it  hon- 
estly; but  to  do  it  merely  for  the  sake  of  peace  would  be 
contemptible.  Christ  could  not  turn  his  other  cheek  without 
endorsing  a  wrong  act.  Therefore  he  did  not  turn  it.  Il 
was  not  a  personal  matter  between  two  men.  It  was  a  mat- 
ter of  principle. 

Here,  then,  is  the  solution  of  the  riddle.  Righteousness 
at  any  cost  was  the  dominating  motive  in  the  life  of  the  Gal- 
ilean. He  came  to  make  men  righteous.  He  came  to  help 
them  to  be  righteous,  and  every  word  of  his  and  everything 
that  he  did  had  that  end  in  view.  Nothing  else  can  be  sub- 
stituted for  it.  If  moral  rectitude  is  not  the  thing  which  you 
place  above  all  other  things,  then  you  are  no  follower  of  his, 
however  much  you  may  labor  for  peace  or  for  brotherly  love. 
There  can  be  no  peace  and  there  can  be  no  brotherly  love, 
unless  there  is  righteousness  first.  These  things  are  inci- 
dentals.   The  other  is  fundamental. 

God  puts  righteousness  first.  Read  your  Bible  and  see  for 
yourself.  He  does  not  countenance  the  view  that  human  felicity 
is  best  typified  by  a  drove  of  pigs  in  a  field  of  clover.  That  is  a 
human  idea,  and  you  can  find  it  in  the  talk  of  men  any  day. 
Personal  comfort  and  plenty  to  eat !  That  is  their  idea.  The 
image  of  God.  That  is  his.  And  it  means  righteousness  at 
any  cost !  Their  idea  means  a  condition  that  invites  the  pow- 
ers that  prey.  His  means  a  willingness  to  suffer  and  die  for 
righteousness,  as  our  Lord  did.  If  men  will  not  do  that,  they 
must  suffer  and  die  for  something  else,  such  as  the  selfish 
advantage  of  those  who  are  clever  enough  to  exploit  them 
for  their  own  personal  ends.  That  means  perpetual  insta- 
bility. 
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Material  good  rests,  in  the  last  analysis,  on  rectitude.  If 
that  is  excluded,  it  must  rest  on  force.  But  with  force  as  a 
basis,  there  can  be  no  end  to  strife.  Might  will  make  right 
in  the  eyes  of  its  possessors,  and  the  weaker  will  go  to  the 
wall.  There  is  nothing  Christian  in  that.  It  is  wholly  pagan. 
Moreover,  material  good  never  satisfies.  Solomon  found 
that  out.  But  righteousness  does  satisfy.  Bums  has  pictured 
that  in  his  "  Cotter's  Saturday  Night."  Experience  verifies 
the  conclusions  of  both.  Horribly  old-fashioned,  isn't  it? 
and  Biblical!     But  can  you  dodge  it? 

Men  who  exalt  peace  or  love  or  meekness  or  longsuf- 
fering  or  gentleness  or  even  justice,  so-called,  instead  of 
defending  righteousness,  are  like  the  six  blind  men  who  sev- 
erally declared  that  an  elephant  was  like  a  wall,  a  rope,  a 
snake,  a  spear,  a  fan,  and  a  tree.  Each  had  felt  a  part  of  the 
beast  and  then  made  up  his  mind  what  he  was  like.  It  took 
all  the  likenesses  to  make  the  elephant,  and  it  takes  all  the 
virtues  to  make  righteousness.  That  is  the  parent  stem  from 
which  they  grow.    Without  it  they  perish. 

There  is  something  fundamentally  wrong  in  our  modem 
viewpoint.  To  be  a  follower  of  the  Galilean  is  not  to  be  a 
craven  but  a  man.  Cowardice  is  not  Christian  humility,  even 
if  it  does  often  pose  as  such.  Dodging,  flinching,  squirming 
out  of  responsibility,  —  these  are  not  Christian.  Christ  never 
did  any  of  them.  He  faced  issues,  and  he  saw  them  through 
to  the  cross.  He  knew  what  was  coming;  for  he  mentioned 
it,  in  some  way,  at  least  twenty-five  times  during  his  minis- 
try.   Did  he  sidestep  the  outcome  an)rwhere? 

He  even  used  force  —  in  the  temple.  And  we  must  use 
it  so  long  as  men  are  evil.  Righteousness  will  bring  peace 
into  your  house,  but  it  will  not  keep  thieves  out.  Jean  Val- 
jean  stole  the  good  bishop's  candlesticks  before  his  awakened 
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conscience  was  able  to  prevent  it,  even  if  he  did  repent;  and 
we  cannot  dispense  with  the  officers  of  the  law.  The  gospel 
is  helpless  except  as  it  follows  the  law.  Without  that  as  a 
background,  it  becomes  ineffective. 

It  was  the  determined  opposition  of  the  police  which  enabled 
Judge  "  Ben  "  Lindsey  to  enlist  the  fighting  instinct  of  the 
boys  in  his  juvenile  court  to  "  Show  'em.'*  That  was  the  real 
source  of  his  success.  Copying  his  methods  without  his  en- 
vironment was  courting  disaster,  and  we  are  beginning  to 
reap  what  we  have  sowed.  Some  of  us  saw  it  coming  long 
ago ;  but  it  was  useless  to  "  preach."  We  were  "  old  fogies." 
But  weVe  got  our  "bandits"  just  as  we  expected  to  have, 
and  we  are  now  wondering  how  big  the  crop  will  be. 

I  knew  a  policeman  once.  He  is  now  dead.  He  went  to 
the  boys  and  asked  them  why  they  broke  into  stores  and  did 
other  things  like  that.  They  asked  him  why  they  should  not 
do  so.  "All  they  can  do  to  us  is  to  put  us  on  probation,  and 
Tm  on  that  now ! "  was  the  way  one  put  it.  With  this  pre- 
mium on  the  excitement  of  robbery  and  a  bit  of  friendly 
rivalry  in  artistic  lying  to  the  probation  officer,  the  "  gang  " 
was  started  on  its  way.  They  had  hilarious  fun  comparing 
notes.  But  that  was  only  human  nature  gone  wrong.  And 
we  are  responsible  for  their  moral  delinquencies.  In  avoid- 
ing Scylla  we  have  jumped  into  Charybdis. 

Osborne  methods  and  Lindsey  methods  have  their  place; 
but  crime  must  not  be  made  attractive.  Prisons'  are  still 
necessary,  and  so  is  punishment.  The  man  who  loves  his 
boy  in  the  Scriptural  sense  will  use  the  rod  when  that  is  the 
medicine  he  needs.  If  he  refuses  to  do  so,  he  cannot  expect 
that  boy  to  rise  up  and  call  him  blessed.  If  he  does,  he  has 
another  guess  coming.  Boys  differ;  but  there  is  a  period  in 
the  life  of  every  normal  healthy  boy  when  he  is  better  able 
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to  understand  force  than  anything  else.  If  your  boy  never 
had  it,  he  was  a  prig.  Some  people  do  not  whip  their  chil- 
dren at  that  period:  they  hold  them  for  an  hour  or  two  on 
the  floor.  That  is  all  right  —  if  you  have  the  time.  The  boy 
prefers  the  rod. 

As  Dr.  Gordon  wittily  put  it,  his  "  mother  used  to  apply  the 
idea  to  the  foundation  of  things  with  her  slipper,  and  it  grad- 
ually percolated  up  to  the  seat  of  the  understanding."  That 
is  a  way  Scotch  mothers  have,  and  their  oflFspring  are  found 
in  responsible  positions  in  every  part  of  the  inhabited  globe. 
If  you  save  your  boy  from  physical  pain  and  make  him  a 
moral  weakling,  what  profit  is  there  in  the  transaction?  For- 
eign parents  on  the  East  Side  in  New  York  are  threatened 
with  arrest,  by  their  young  hopefuls,  if  they  whip  them.  Is 
it  hard  to  see  where  the  "  gunmen  '*  come  from  ?  And  we 
back  up  that  sort  of  thing  by  doing  it,  for  the  children,  when 
the  complaint  comes  in. 

Ethical  well-being  is  the  first  consideration,  no  matter  how 
much  pain  may  be  necessary  to  obtain  it.  That  includes  war. 
It  is  God*s  scourge  applied  to  a  sinful  world.  We  forget  the 
horrors  of  peace.  Death  from  a  bullet  in  a  trench  is  not  half 
so  terrible  as  death  from  starvation  in  the  slums  of  a  great 
city.  And  moral  turpitude  is  far  worse  than  any  physical 
disability  that  may  result  from  wounds  received  in  battle. 
We  do  not  understand. 

Righteousness  is  a  thing  so  priceless  that  God  opened  the 
doors  wide  to  sin.  If  he  had  not  done  this,  there  could  have 
been  no  righteousness  at  all.  Righteousness  is  the  deliberate 
choice  of  what  is  right  regardless  of  the  allurements  of  sin 
or  the  blandishments  of  apparent  self-interest.  Christ  did 
it  and  showed  us  what  God  really  wanted.    He  died  to  make 
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it  possible.  He  gave  his  life,  then,  for  the  sake  of  righteous- 
ness, —  not  for  the  sake  of  peace. 

To  call  him  the  Prince  of  Peace  and  put  him  on  the  basis 
assigned  to  him  by  modern  German  philosophy,  is  to  slander 
him.  He  taught  no  doctrine  for  a  population  of  slaves;  for 
he  did  not  teach  submission  to  wrong.  He  did  teach  personal 
righteousness  and  that  had  to  come  in  through  the  dismissal 
of  the  code  of  personal  vengeance.  No  Personal  Vengeance, 
therefore,  is  the  proper  heading  of  those  particular  portions 
of  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount,  and  until  that  fact  is  mastered 
it  cannot  be  understood.  His  real  title  is  the  Prince  of  Right- 
eousness. That  is  what  he  came  to  establish,  and  every  man 
who  hopes  or  claims  to  be  his  follower  must  stand  for  right- 
eousness, between  man  and  man  and  between  nation  and 
nation.  For  evil  men  there  must  be  police.  And  for  evil 
nations  there  must  be  armies  and  navies.  Are  we  Christians 
when  we  fight?  We  may  not  be  Christians  unless  we  do! 
It  all  depends  upon  circumstances. 

If  ever  there  was  a  militant  man,  it  was  Christ.  Single- 
handed  and  alone  he  started  overturning  the  religious  ideas 
of  his  own  day,  and  he  has  been  slowly  overturning  the  re- 
ligious ideas  of  the  whole  world.  Rather  a  modest  quest  for 
a  peace-at-any-price  gentleman,  surely!  He  began  among 
the  poor  and  lowly.  Persecutions  and  threats  soon  followed. 
The  cross  loomed  up  in  the  distance.  Did  even  that  daunt 
him? 

How  about  his  early  followers?  Did  prison  bars  stop 
Peter's  mouth  after  the  day  of  Pentecost?  Did  they  silence 
Paul?  Did  shipwreck  or  stripes  or  threats  of  vengeance  or 
being  left  for  dead  from  stoning  or  the  clamors  of  a  mob  or 
any  other  human  contingency  succeed  in  putting  him  out  of 
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commission?  Do  you  imagine  that  you  are  a  better  Chris- 
tian than  he  was? 

But  there  are  two  kinds  of  militancy.  One  is  wholly  selfish. 
The  other  is  not.  They  have  met  to-day  and  are  facing  each 
other  for  a  final  decision.  It  is  a  struggle  between  the  Gal- 
ilean and  the  gp-eat  of  earth.  Narrowed  down,  it  amounts  to 
this:  Shall  righteousness  rule  or  shall  self-interest?  One 
or  the  other  must;  for  the  two  can  never  reign  in  con- 
cert. If  you  elect  self-interest,  you  belong  in  the  camp  of 
Nietzsche,  even  if  you  are  an  advocate  of  peace.  The  Gali- 
lean puts  righteousness  first. 

Perhaps  you  think  that  you  are  a  soldier  in  the  Christian 
army.  If  you  are  looking  out  for  yourself  merely,  you  are  only 
a  camp  follower.  What  one  of  the  martyrs  ever  even  thought 
of  self-interest?  What  one  of  them  ever  submitted,  as  Ger- 
man philosophy  would  indicate  that  they  should?  Could 
fire  or  sword  terrify  them  or  stop  them  ?  Did  it  ever  succeed 
in  doing  it?  Where,  then,  was  their  submission?  And  how 
did  they  seek  for  peace?  Did  they  want  any  peace  save 
peace  of  mind  in  believing? 

To  ask  for  peace  when  He  wills  it  otherwise  is  to  be  dis- 
loyal to  him.  To  fail  to  see  that  physical  horrors  are  less 
awful  than  moral  ones  is  to  come  short  of  the  stature  of  an 
imitator  of  Jesus.  War  itself  is  not  too  great  a  price  to  pay 
for  national  righteousness.  Men  brought  face  to  face  with 
death  from  day  to  day  lose  their  flippancy  and  the  blasphe- 
mous ribaldry  of  the  market  place.  The  claims  of  religion 
then  have  a  chance  of  being  considered  seriously.  Is  it 
wholly  evil  to  substitute  that  state  of  things  for  the  wild 
orgies  that  mark  the  progress  of  peace  with  wealth? 

Men  are  shortsighted.  A  slaughter  house  is  an  awful 
place ;  but  most  of  us   do  all   we  can  to  make  the  business 
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profitable.  We  never  think  of  the  cruel  side.  But  the  cruel 
side  is  all  that  we  do  think  of  when  it  comes  to  some  human 
being  that  suflFers  from  wounds  or  exposure  in  the  trenches 
or  even  from  a  whipping !  When  will  men  see  things  in  their 
right  relations  ?  If  we  have  a  soul  that  will  outlive  the  body, 
then  that  soul  is  of  far  greater  importance  than  the  body  ever 
can  be.    Why  not  put  its  interests  first? 

If  there  is  a  God  at  all  and  if  there  is  any  truth  in  the 
Bible  as  a  whole,  it  is  more  important  that  a  man  should 
recognize  the  claims  of  his  immortal  soul  and  make  his  peace 
with  his  Creator  than  it  is  that  he  should  live  any  definite 
number  of  years  or  accumulate  any  definite  simi  of  money 
or  enjoy  any  particular  amount  of  physical  comfort.  Such 
things  may  be  a  snare  and  often  are,  and  their  possessor  may 
simply  sink  deeper  and  deeper  into  wickedness  and  sin  be- 
cause of  the  opportunity  offered  him  in  the  possession  of 
them.  Under  those  conditions  they  are  not  a  blessing  but  a 
curse. 

If  the  peace  is  broken,  men  suffer  in  their  earthly  posses- 
sions. The  bare  prospect  of  a  thing  of  that  sort  usually  stirs 
them  to  action.  They  are  loath  to  run  any  risks  of  financial 
loss.  If  war  shakes  them  out  of.  that  bit  of  selfishness,  it  is 
not  wholly  bad.  But  if  they  work  for  peace  from  motives 
of  that  kind,  let  them  not  hug  themselves  with  a  smug  com- 
placency, as  himible  followers  of  the  Galilean.  They  are 
nothing  of  the  sort.  They  are  parasites  on  his  bounty  and 
little  else.  He  stands  for  righteousness,  and  he  stands  for 
it  at  any  cost. 

No.  I  am  not  a  bloodthirsty  swashbuckler.  I  am  the  mild- 
est kind  of  a  mild-mannered  man;  but  I  see  things  as  they 
are.  This  present  war  was  bound  to  come.  It  could  not  be 
avoided.    And  it  must  be  fought  out  to  a  finish.    If  it  is  not, 
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then  we  shall  make  no  progress  in  the  paths  of  peace.  And 
we  must  be  ready  to  do  our  part  —  if  necessary.  God  for- 
bid that  it  should  be  necessary;  but  God  forbid  still  more 
that  we  should  dodge  or  shirk  our  duty !  Let  us  by  all  means 
be  followers  of  the  Galilean.  No  nobler  calling  can  await 
us,  and  we  shall  gain,  not  lose,  in  manliness. 

It  is  no  time  for  such  persons  to  lose  heart.  Nor  is  it  time 
for  them  to  abandon  high  ideals.  Let  them  work  for  peace, 
if  they  will ;  but  let  them  remember  that  righteousness  must 
come  first.  Peace  without  that,  even  if  it  is  established 
among  the  nations  now  at  war,  will  be  a  great  disaster.  It 
will  be  a  dream  and  a  delusion.  Nothing  short  of  interna- 
tional righteousness  will  answer,  and  we  must  be  prepared 
to  back  up  that  position  to  the  limit.  If  it  means  another 
baptism  of  blood  for  us,  that  can  make  no  difference.  If 
we  are  followers  of  the  Galilean,  we  must  be  ready  to  pay 
even  that  price  for  righteousness  in  the  world  at  large.  On 
no  other  basis  are  we  safe.   And  on  no  other  is  he  honored. 
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ARTICLE  V. 

WHY  THE  RAISING  OF  LAZARUS  IS  NOT 
REPORTED  BY  THE  SYNOPTISTS. 

BY   ALEXANDER   WESTON    MOORE,   D.D., 
CLIFTONDALE,    MASS. 

The  incident  mentioned  in  the  title  is  so  important,  in  view 
of  the  prominence  given  to  it  in  the  Fourth  Gospel  and  the 
striking  utterances  of  Jesus  inseparably  associated  with  it, 
that  the  question  of  its  authenticity  cannot  be  regarded  as 
answerable  in  the  negative,  or  even  as  debatable,  without 
seriously  impairing  the  religious  confidence  of  innumerable 
Christians.  It  is  considered  by  many  as  a  purely  fictitious 
episode,  because  it  seems  inconceivable  to  them  that  a  miracle 
of  so  startling  a  nature,  if  actually  performed,  should  be  re- 
lated only  in  a  single  Gospel  —  and  that  the  latest.  The 
absence  of  any  allusion  to  it  by  the  Synoptists  is  conclusive 
evidence,  so  they  argue,  that  three  of  the  four  Evangelists 
had  never  heard  of  it ;  and  if  they  had  never  heard  of  it,  then 
it  never  could  have  occurred. 

Commentators  have  fek  the  full  force  of  the  difficulty, 
and  have  spared  no  effort  and  no  ingenuity  in  seeking 
to  explain  the  strange  omission.  Some  have  tried  to  sat- 
isfy themselves  with  the  supposition  that  it  was  due  solely 
to  a  regard  for  the  safety  of  Lazarus,  which  might  have 
been  imperiled  had  attention  been  directed  anew  to  the 
event.  The  hostility  which  had  sought  to  encompass  his 
murder  at  the  time  when  the  miracle  was  wrought  might 
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have  been  revived  with  fatal  results  if  it  had  been  obtruded 
again  on  the  notice  of  his  enemies.  But  surely  a  lapse  of 
twenty  years  or  more  between  the  event  and  the  publication 
of  the  earliest  Gospel  —  not  to  mention  two  of  later  date  — 
would  sufRce  to  remove  any  such  danger  if  it  had  ever  been 
serious. 

In  trying  to  penetrate  the  mystery  of  the  silence  of  the 
Synoptists  it  may  be  well  to  remind  ourselves,  at  the  outset, 
that  the  Gospels  do  not  pretend  to  enumerate  all  the  miracles 
of  Jesus.  In  all  four  there  are  allusions  to  a  great  number 
of  remarkable  cures  or  signs  which  are  not  reported  in  detail. 
Typical  cases  seem  to  have  been  selected  to  represent  the 
various  kinds  of  diseases  which  he  healed,  or  because  of  some 
special  features  of  interest  connected  with  them,  while  all 
the  rest  are  despatched  with  some  such  general  statement  as 
"  he  healed  many  that  were  sick  with  divers  diseases,  and 
cast  out  many  devils."  No  doubt  there  were  interesting 
cures  among  those  thus  summarized;  but  there  were  various 
reasons  why  brevity  should  be  cultivated  in  the  original  re- 
ports, and  why  "  the  many  other  things  which  Jesus  did  *' 
should  be  only  hurriedly  glanced  at. 

It  may  be  frankly  conceded  that  if  the  raising  of  Lazarus 
were  the  only  work  of  the  kind  recorded  in  the  sacred  narra- 
tives it  would  be  incredible.  If  no  such  miracles  were  attrib- 
uted to  Jesus  in  the  first  three  Gospels  we  should  be  justified 
in  believing  that  it  was  a  later  accretion,  that  it  simply  illus- 
trated a  tendency  of  the  primordial  account  to  gather  up  mar- 
vels as  time  wore  on.  But  such  is  not  the  fact.  The  Synop- 
tists all  ascribe  to  Jesus  the  power  to  raise  the  dead.  The 
case  of  Jairus'  daughter  is  reported  by  all  three.  And  even 
if  it  should  be  contended  that  the  maiden  had  not  really  ex- 
pired, it  is  sufficiently  obvious  that  such  was  not  the  opinion 
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of  the  Evangelists,  which  is  all  that  it  is  necessary  to  show. 
Luke  relates,  also,  the  raising  of  the  widow's  son  at  Nain, 
concerning  which  there  is  no  similar  doubt. 

Moreover,  among  the  directions  given  to  the  disciples  for 
their  first  apostolic  tour  'Matthew  includes  a  command  to 
raise  the  dead.  Both  he  and  Luke  mention,  among  the  things 
which  the  disciples  of  John  the  Baptist  were  bidden  by  the 
Saviour  to  report  to  their  master,  the  fact  that  "  the  dead  are 
raised."  That  no  such  cases  are  to  be  found  among  the 
works  which  Jesus  wrought  at  that  particular  time  is  of  no 
significance;  for  the  messengers  were  told  to  report  the 
things  which  they  heard  as  well  as  saw.  All  that  is  of  pres- 
ent importance  is  that  the  power  to  raise  the  dead  was  thus 
recognized  by  the  two  writers  as  having  been  claimed  by  him. 
It  is  sufficiently  evident,  therefore,  that  the  raising  of  Laza- 
rus is  not  omitted  in  the  earlier  accounts  because  the  power 
implied  in  it  was  not  yet  ascribed  to  Jesus. 

It  might  be  plausibly  suggested  that  it  was  left  out  solely 
for  the  sake  of  brevity.  As  the  healing  of  the  deaf  and  dumb 
man  described  in  Mark  vii.,  and  of  the  blind  man  in  Mark 
viii.,  are  passed  over  by  Matthew  and  Luke,  although  it 
seems  now  to  be  generally  admitted  that  one  or  both  of  these 
authors  were  acquainted  with  the  Second  Gospel ;  so,  it  might 
be  said,  three  of  the  Evangelists,  having  already  described 
miracles  of  the  same  class  with  the  one  in  question,  may  have 
purposely  omitted  it  to  avoid  an  undue  extension  of  their 
narratives. 

But  it  will  be  answered  that,  although  this  explanation 
might  be  satisfactory  if  the  incident  thus  passed  over  con- 
tained no  features  of  special  interest,  it  is  clearly  inadmis- 
sible in  view  of  the  peculiar  and  exceedingly  impressive  cir- 
cumstances connected  with  it.    The  dead  man  was  a  member 
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of  a  family  with  which  the  disciples  were  intimate,  and  his 
resurrection  took  place  four  days  after  his  decease.     These 
facts  alonje,  it  might  be  said  —  not  to  dwell  on  Christ's  clair- 
voyant  knowledge  of   his   death  —  must   have   stamped  the 
miracle  so  deeply  on  the  minds  of  the   Evangelists  that  it 
would  be  almost  the  last  incident  they  would  have  thought  of 
leaving  out  of  their  records.    If  they  were  so  anxious  to  keep 
the  length  of  their  narratives  within  bounds,  it  might  be  said, 
there  was  other  material  which  they  would  have  been  more 
likely  to  sacrifice  than  a  story  so  unique  and  inspiring.    One 
would  suppose  that  Matthew  and  Mark  could  better  have 
spared  the  second  feeding  of  the  multitudes,  that  Luke  would 
rather  have  left  out  the  hymns  in  his  first  chapter. 

Full  weight  should  be  given  to  the  fact  that  the  resurrec- 
tion of  Jesus  himself  was  so  stupendous  an  event  that  all  his 
other  works  were  relegated  perforce  to  a  subordinate  class. 
The  flame  of  a  candle  looks  dull  and  wan  when  an  electric 
light  is  turned  on  near  it,  and  the  glory  of  the  risen  Christ 
was  so  resplendent  that  it  might  well  have  rendered  the 
minds  of  the  early  disciples  insensitive  to  the  distinctions  of 
greater  and  less  among  minor  miracles.  They  would  scarcely 
think  of  one  as  being  somewhat  more  remarkable  than  an- 
other when  an  infinitely  more  marvelous  event  than  either 
had  dazzled  their  perception  of  such  differences.  But  it  will 
be  urged,  in  reply,  that  such  a  mental  state  would  not  last. 
Familiarity  with  the  fact  that  Christ  had  risen  would  soon 
render  it  one  of  the  ordinary  details  of  the  current  belief  — 
just  as,  in  our  own  time,  it  has  no  tendency  to  blur  the  dis- 
tinctions between  greater  and  less  in  the  other  miracles. 

Doubtless,  too,  no  small  part  of  the  impressiveness  attach- 
ing to  it  is  traceable  to  the  wonderfully  graphic  manner  in 
which  it  is  related.    No  one  can  read  the  account  without  be- 
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coming  convinced  that  it  is  either  a  veracious  narrative  writ- 
ten by  an  eyewitness  or  a  masterpiece  of  realistic  fiction  com- 
posed by  a  literary  genius.  Forty-four  verses  or  more  are 
given  to  it,  while  Luke  condenses  his  account  of  the  raising 
of  Jairus'  daughter  into  ten,  and  that  of  the  miracle  at  Nain 
into  six.  If  John's  narrative  had  been  written  in  the  style  of 
the  Synoptists  it  might  read  somewhat  as  follows: — 

Now  while  Jesus  was  beyond  Jordan,  at  the  place  where 
John  was  first  baptizing,  the  sisters  of  Lazarus  sent  unto  him, 
saying,  Our  brother  Lazarus  is  sick.  But  Jesus  abode  still 
in  the  place.  And  after  two  days  he  journeyed  to  Bethany, 
and  it  was  told  him  that  Lazarus  was  dead ;  and  Maitha  and 
Mary  brought  him  to  the  place  where  they  had  laid  him.  And 
Jesus  cried  with  a  loud  voice,  saying,  Lazarus,  come  forth ; 
and  he  that  was  dead  came  forth  bound  hand  and  foot  with 
graveclothes.  And  Jesus  said  unto  them,  Loose  him,  and  let 
him  go.    Now  Lazarus  had  been  in  the  tomb  four  days. 

It  is  sufficiently  evident  that  the  story  compressed  within 
such  narrow  limits  and  shorn  of  so  many  of  the  striking  and 
touching  details  which  embellish  John's  account,  would  lose 
much  of  its  impressiveness.  In  such  a  form  it  would  not  be 
much  more  likely  to  arrest  attention  than  the  incidents  of  the 
same  class  which  are  found  in  the  other  three  Gospels.  It 
would  not  seem  so  very  much  more  wonderful  than  Luke's 
narrative  of  the  somewhat  similar  event  at  Nain. 

Yet  perfect  candor  will  probably  constrain  us  to  admit  that 
even  if  it  had  come  to  the  authors  of  the  first  written  Gos- 
pels in  such  an  abbreviated  form,  there  are  yet  features  in  it 
which  would  have  compelled  them  to  regard  it  as  the  most 
remarkable  event  of  its  class ;  and  such  being  the  case,  an  ex- 
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planation  of  its  omission  by  the  Synoptists  must  still  be  sought. 
It  is  to  be  found,  as  the  writer  is  convinced,  in  the  history  of 
the  synoptical  narratives,  in  the  circumstances  in  which  they 
had  their  origin. 

The  belief  has  been  widely  held  in  the  Christian  church, 
and  still  finds  able  and  learned  advocates,  that  the  first  three 
Gospels  represent  the  oral  traditions  of  the  earliest  Chris- 
tianity. It  is  plausibly  supposed  that  the  preaching  of  the 
first  apostles  was  largely  made  up  of  succinct  narratives  of 
the  words  and  works  of  Jesus.  These  narratives,  repeated 
again  and  again  to  different  audiences  and  drilled  into  the 
minds  of  catechumens,  would  tend  to  take  on  fixed  forms 
of  expression,  just  as  the  prayers  in  prayer  meetings  are 
almost  sure  to  become  stereotyped  in  phraseology,  and  just 
as  the  speeches  of  a  political  candidate  on  a  particular  sub- 
ject will  gradually  clothe  themselves  in  the  same  general 
language.  There  would  result  changes  in  words,  circum- 
stances would  be  left  out  in  one  sermon,  additional  details 
given  in  another,  so  that  there  would  be  minor  variations  in 
the  accounts  received  by  the  different  churches ;  but  there 
would  be  a  general  similarity  in  diction  in  the  discourses  of 
the  same  preacher,  which  would,  in  turn,  find  its  way  into  the 
first  written  narratives.  These  would  almost  necessarily  re- 
produce the  very  words  in  which  the  oral  account  had  im- 
bedded itself  in  the  memory  of  the  writers. 

It  is  in  this  way  that  the  puzzling  discrepancies  in  the  first 
three  Gospels  are  believed  by  many  to  be  satisfactorily  ac- 
counted for.  The  language  in  places  is  almost  identical  in 
them  all ;  then  a  different  word  is  used  in  one  or  two  of  them. 
Here  a  fact  appears  which  is  not  found  elsewhere;  while 
there  a  circumstance  is  left  out  which  the  other  histories  have 
preserved.    It  is  believed  by  those  who  hold  this  theory  that 
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all  such  variations  in  material  and  forms  of  expression  are 
adequately  explained  by  it.  The  original  accounts  would  nat- 
urally be  written  down  very  early  by  individuals  in  the  dif- 
ferent Christian  communities.  Luke  declares  that  anterior  to 
the  date  of  his  Gospel  there  had  been  many  cases  of  the  kind. 
And  it  was  to  be  expected,  therefore,  that  some  of  these 
scribes  would  relate  incidents  and  sayings  which  others  had 
not  heard  of  or  had  not  seen  fit  to  note  down.  Under  such 
ciromistances,  the  more  thorough  the  canvass  of  the  churches 
and  their  records  and  traditions  made  by  a  compiler,  the  more 
complete  would  be  the  resulting  Gospel.  How  thorough  the 
canvass  really  was,  may  be  judged  from  the  fact  that  even  the 
earliest  patristic  literature  adds  nothing  to  the  New  Testa- 
ment collection  of  the  sayings  of  Jesus,  with  the  exception 
of  a  few  of  extremely  doubtful  genuineness. 

And  even  if  this  theory  of  the  origin  of  the  Gospels  should 
be  modified,  to  some  extent,  by  the  present  tendency  to  sub- 
stitute for  it  one  which  attributes  a  larger  influence  to  the 
use  of  earlier  written  accounts  by  the  Evangelists,  the  argu- 
ment will  not  be  seriously  affected.  For  it  will  still  be  true 
that,  unless  we  are  to  maintain  that  the  words  and  works  of 
Jesus  were  taken  down  or  described  by  reporters  or  amanu- 
enses on  the  spot,  there  must  have  been  a  time  when  there 
was  no  other  source  of  information  regarding  them  than  the 
oral  testimony  of  the  earliest  disciples  and  of  those  who  had 
heard  the  story  from  their  lips ;  so  that  the  three  Gospels  must 
still  rest  on  the  foundation  of  the  earliest  preaching  and  teach- 
ing. And,  more  than  that,  even  the  earliest  written  accounts 
would  have  been  shaped  more  or  less  by  the  causes  about  to 
be  set  forth. 

Now  it  seems  very  evident  that  it  was  in  Galilee,  rather 
than  in  the  southern  province,  that  the  gospel  was  chiefly 
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preached  after  the  Crucifixion.  The  Evangelists  would  be 
considerably  less  exposed  there  to  the  persecutions  of  the 
ecclesiastical  authorities.  The  church,  as  a  whole,  was  driven 
out  of  Jerusalem  —  at  least,  for  a  time  —  at  an  early  date,^ 
and  the  gospel  was  preached  there  under  great  disadvantages. 
But  it  was  more  than  a  day's  journey  to  Galilee,  and  there 
the  new  faith  could  be  taught  with  much  less*  difficulty  and 
danger. 

Then,  too,  it  was  an  exceedingly  populous  country.  Jose- 
phus  claims  that  it  contained  two  hundred  and  forty  cities 
and  large  towns  with  a  population  of  not  less  than  fifteen 
thousand  each.  Allowing  for  the  author's  undoubted  ten- 
dency to  exaggeration,  it  was  undeniably  a  very  thickly  set- 
tled region.  It  was  provincial  only  in  the  sense  that  it  was 
removed  from  the  center  and  the  influence  of  the  highest 
Jewish  culture  and  religious  development.  It  was  the  most 
promising  field  for  missionary  enterprise  in  Palestine.  And 
especially  should  it  be  remembered  that  it  was  the  homeland 
of  the  apostles  themselves,  the  scene  of  their  principal  labors 
during  the  lifetime  of  their  Master.  Scattered  throughout  its 
length  and  breadth  were  hundreds,  if  not  thousands,  who  had 
heard  the  words  of  Life  as  they  fell  from  the  Saviour's  own 
lips,  or  from  those  of  the  disciples  while  Jesus  was  still  liv- 
ing. There  is  no  record  in  the  Book  of  Acts  of  the  mission- 
ary work  done  there  after  his  death,  though  the  church  is 
mentioned  as  existing  there.-  It  cannot  be  doubted,  how- 
ever, that  under  such  circumstances  the  story  of  the  Cross 
would  be  there  most  fully  told  and  known,  and  that  the 
churches  there  founded  would  become,  as  a  whole,  the  chief 
repository  of  the  apostolic  deliverances. 

'  Acts  vlll.  1.  ^  Acts  Ix.  31. 
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Now  it  is  sufficiently  evident  that  the  first  three  Gospels 
were  Galilean  traditions.  If  we  had  no  other  information 
than  what  they  contain,  we  should  not  be  certain  that  Jesus 
had  ever  visited  Jerusalem  between  the  age  of  twelve  and 
the  last  few  days  of  his  life.^  About  all  his  sayings  that  are 
reported  in  the  synoptic  writings  and  almost  every  miracle 
there  related  were  uttered  or  wrought  in  Galilee.  To  a  very 
large  extent,  of  course,  this  was  to  have  been  expected,  for 
the  reason  that  the  greater  part  of  his  work  was  actually  done 
there;  and  what  was  there  done,  therefore,  would  be  likely 
to  occupy  more  space  in  the  record  than  the  remaining  por- 
tions of  his  history.  But  the  almost  entire  exclusion  from 
these  accounts  of  anything  said  or  done  in  Jerusalem  and 
Judea  needs  to  be  explained. 

It  will  not  be  doubted  that  the  gospel  preached  in  Galilee 
was  sure  to  take  on,  sooner  or  later,  somewhat  of  a  local 
color.  Such  a  result  would  inevitably  be  brought  about  by 
the  very  laws  of  mental  action.  In  relating  the  miracles  of 
Jesus  preference  would  always  be  given  to  those  which  had 
been  wrought  in  the  immediate  vicinity,  because  they  would 
be  the  most  interesting  and  the  most  telling.  How  much 
more  effective  would  be  the  narration  of  an  incident  of  that 
character  which  had  happened  in  the  very  town  where  the 
preacher  was  holding  forth,  or  in  its  immediate  neighbor- 
hood, where  witnesses  might  be  still  living  who  would  cor- 
roborate the  story,  than  an  account  of  even  a  somewhat 
greater  work  which  had  been  done  among  strangers  dwelling 
too  far  away  to  be  consulted  promptly  or  easily !  How  much 
more  impressive  would  be  the  exhortation  of  a  preacher  who 
was  rehearsing  the  marvelous  works  of  Jesus,  if  he  could 
say,  "  These  things  were  not  done  in  a  corner,  but  here,  close 
>But  see  Matt,  xxiii.  37;  Luke  xiii.  34. 
Vol.  LXXIII.    No.  289.     6 
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to  the  shore  of  your  lake,  in  the  presence  of  many  witnesses, 
occurred  the  wonderful  draft  of  fishes;  over  yonder,  in  your 
city  of  Capernaum,  are  still  living  many  who  can  tell  you, 
out  of  their  own  personal  reminiscences,  of  the  healing  of 
the  centurion's  servant  by  a  word  spoken  at  a  distance;  it  is 
only  a  few  miles  to  the  city  of  Nain,  where  the  widow's  son 
may  be  seen  who  was  raised  from  the  dead  by  the  power  of 
Jesus  Christ  " ;  —  how  much  more  convincing  his  words  would 
be  if  he  could  thus  name  places  and  refer  to  witnesses  close 
at  hand,  than  if  he  should  tell  of  what  had  been  done  in 
Bethany  and  Jerusalem,  —  places  too  far  away  to  be  visited 
at  once  and  without  trouble  by  those  who  might  wish  to  ver- 
ify the  stories! 

In  other  words,  it  was  the  principle  of  natural  selection 
that  was  to  determine  what  incidents  should  be  retained  in 
the  Galilean  Gospels.  The  survival  of  the  fittest  was  operat- 
ing even  on  the  plane  of  evangelistic  homiletics  and  litera- 
ture. The  necessity  of  limiting  his  remarks  in  order  not  to 
trespass  too  far  on  the  patience  of  his  hearers  or  readers, 
and  for  other  obvious  reasons,  would  be  constantly  com- 
pelling the  preacher  or  teacher  to  leave  out  something;  and 
that  something  would  almost  always  be  what  had  happened 
at  a  distance. 

All  the  signs  wrought  in  Jerusalem  would  be  likely  to  be 
eliminated  from  the  Galilean  record  by  the  same  cause  —  as 
they  were  by  some  cause.  It  is  not  much  more  strange  that 
the  raising  of  Lazarus  is  not  recorded  in  the  first  Gospels 
than  that  the  cure  of  the  blind  man  at  the  pool  of  Siloam  has 
shared  the  same  fate.  It  was  in  some  respects  more  remark- 
able than  any  similar  cure  wrought  in  Galilee;  for  the  man 
had  been  blind  from  his  birth,  and  there  were  other  attendant 
circumstances  of  a  very  striking  nature.    But  it  is  left  out  of 
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the  other  accounts,  as  we  may  suppose,  for  the  same  reason 
that  has  already  been  adduced.  Even  a  very  wonderful  cure 
which  took  place  in  a  somewhat  remote  locality  would  pro- 
duce less  effect  on  the  minds  of  an  audience  than  another  of 
the  same  kind  which  had  happened  close  by,  even  though  the 
latter  should  be  lacking  in  some  of  the  more  striking  features 
which  characterized  the  other.  The  healing  of  the  paralytic 
at  the  pool  of  Bethesda  is  still  another  case  in  point.  The 
Galilean  congregations  would  be  more  moved  by  something 
which  had  happened  nearer  home;  and  palsied  men  had  been 
healed  in  their  own  neighborhood,  whose  cases  attested  suf- 
ficiently the  power  of  Jesus  over  ailments  of  that  kind. 

The  original  disciples,  of  course,  would  not  be  so  much  influ- 
enced by  this  selective  tendency.  They  had  been  eyewitnesses 
of  the  wonders  done  in  Jerusalem  and  the  Judean  province. 
They  had  been  thrilled  by  the  inspiring  words  spoken  in  con- 
nection with  them.  The  startling  scenes  had  fixed  themselves 
in  their  memory ;  and  even  in  Galilee,  as  we  may  well  believe, 
they  could  not  but  have  spoken  of  the  things  which  they  had 
seen  in  the  Holy  City  and  its  neighborhood.  It  is  safe  to 
assume  that  the  first  Galilean  congregations  heard  from  them 
the  whole  amazing  story,  and  were  made  acquainted  with  the 
salient  features  of  Christ's  ministry  in  the  southern  as  well 
as  in  the  northern  province.  But  their  successors,  the  preach- 
ing converts  who  had  not  been  eyewitnesses  of  the  events 
they  related  but  simply  passed  along  the  narratives  of  those 
who  had  accompanied  Jesus  on  his  missionary  tours,  would 
feel  a  good  deal  less  interest  in  reminiscences  which  could 
not  but  be  less  vivid  to  them  than  they  had  been  to  the 
Twelve,  and  they  would  begin  to  drop  them  out  under  the 
influence  of  the  motives  already  described.  It  might  have 
been  expected  that  the  First  Gospel,  commonly  supposed  to 
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have  been  written  by  one  of  those  who  were  present  when 
Jesus  performed  the  miracle  at  Bethany,  would  retain  some 
reference  to  the  event.  But  it  is  not  yet  determined  in  what 
sense  Matthew  was  the  author  of  it.  It  seems  to  have  been 
derived  in  the  main,  —  at  least,  in  its  general  outlines,  —  from 
the  same  body  of  traditions  which  was  used  by  Mark  and  Luke. 
It  certainly  does  not  impress  one  as  being  a  wholly  indepen- 
dent account  of  the  matters  treated  in  it,  or  as  being  the  story 
of  an  eyewitness,  like  the  Fourth  Gospel. 

Now  there  is  some  evidence,  though  not  of  an  obtrusive 
character,  that  the  raising  of  Lazarus  did  have  a  place  in  the 
original  Galilean  account.  If  we  examine  closely  the  synop- 
tic narratives  of  the  triumphal  entry  into  Jerusalem  near  the 
close  of  Christ's  life,  we  shall  be  apt  to  feel  the  need  of  a 
key  to  the  proper  understanding  of  them.  An  historical  mo- 
tive for  the  great  popular  demonstration  which  then  occurred 
seems  to  be  lacking.  Both  Matthew  and  Mark  divide  the 
shouting  multitude  into  those  who  followed  and  those  who 
went  before,  as  if  there  were  some  distinction  between  them 
which  rendered  it  pertinent  to  call  attention  to  the  fact  that 
both  took  part  in  the  acclamations.  John's  narrative  makes 
it  clear  what  the  distinction  was;  for  in  his  wholly  indepen- 
dent version  of  the  incident  he  says  that  "  a  great  multitude 
that  had  come  to  the  feast,  when  they  heard  that  Jesus  was 
coming  to  Jerusalem,  took  the  branches  of  the  palm  trees, 
and  went  forth  to  meet  him,  and  cried  out,  Hosanna :  Blessed 
is  he  that  cometh  in  the  name  of  the  Lord,  even  the  King  of 
Israel."  It  would  appear  from  this  that  those  who  "  went  be- 
fore "  Jesus  were  these  people,  who  had  met  him  and  turned 
back  to  escort  him  into  the  city,  and  that  there  was  signifi- 
cance to  the  author  of  the  account  followed  by  the  First  and 
Second   Gospels   in  the   fact  that  people   who  had   already 
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reached  Jerusalem  from  various  quarters  were  no  less  enthu- 
siastic in  their  welcome  to  him  than  those  who  had  come  with 
him. 

But  there  is  no  adequate  cause  assigned  in  the  Synoptic 
Gospels  for  this  universal  demonstration.  Taken  by  them- 
selves they  would  give  the  impression  that,  after  laboring 
for  months  in  Galilee,  Jesus  visited  Jerusalem  —  perhaps  for 
the  first  time  in  his  public  career  —  and  was  accorded  a  re- 
ception such  as  had  never  been  gfiven  him  before  even  in  the 
regions  where  his  mighty  works  had  been  done.  And  although, 
with  the  assistance  of  the  Fourth  Gospel,  we  are  enabled  to 
correct  the  erroneous  inference  that  he  had  not  shown  him- 
self in  the  city  previously,  we  are  confronted,  at  the  same 
time,  with  the  fact  that  no  special  excitement  had  been  occa- 
sioned by  his  earlier  visits,  although  the  last,  if  not  all,  of 
them  had  been  preceded  by  the  fame  of  his  miracles  wrought 
there  or  elsewhere.  What,  then,  was  the  cause  of  this  sud- 
den popularity,  of  such  a  spontaneous  political  uprising  in  his 
behalf? 

The  Fourth  Gospel  answers  the  question.  In  the  most 
natural  way,  and  with  no  appearance  of  any  harmonistic  in- 
tent, John  connects  it  with  the  raising  of  Lazarus.  He  states 
that  the  miracle  was  wrought  in  the  presence  of  a  multitude, 
that  the  Jews  came  to  the  house  to  see  Lazarus  afterwards, 
and  that  the  crowd  "went  and  met  him  [Jesus],  for  that 
they  had  heard  that  he  had  done  this  sign''  Assuming  that 
such  an  amazing  event  had  taken  place  and  had  been  so  in- 
controvertibly  established,  it  would  fully  explain  the  popular 
excitement  which  followed  the  arrival  of  Jesus;  while  the 
lack  of  a  credible  motive  for  the  outburst  in  the  other  narra- 
tives of  the  occurrence  must  inevitably  suggest  that  some- 
thing has  there  been  left  out  of  the  account. 
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An  illustration,  perhaps,  will  not  be  out  of  place.  Let  us 
suppose  that  two  thousand  years  hence  the  records  of  our 
civil  war  shall  have  been  lost,  and  that  the  story  of  it  has 
become  confused  to  some  extent.  The  movements  which 
preceded  it  in  the  political  world  are  consistently  described  — 
the  secession  of  the  States,  the  seizures  of  government  prop- 
erty, the'  organization  of  the  Southern  Confederacy.  The 
supineness  of  the  administration,  the  apathy  of  the  people, 
are  also  depicted  in  the  fragmentary  histories  which  have 
been  preserved.  The  accession  of  a  new  chief  executive 
makes  no  perceptible  change  in  the  situation.  The  Northern 
people  are  not  thinking  of  war,  but  are  divided  among  them- 
selves and  blaming  one  another  for  the  disaster  which  has 
taken  place.  A  letter  from  Washington  to  the  London  Times 
is  found,  written  as  late  as  the  month  of  April,  which 
declares  that  the  government  will  make  no  attempt  to 
restore  the  Union.  But  suddenly,  before  the  middle  of  that 
same  April,  without  assignable  cause,  the  people  spnng  to 
arms  almost  as  one  man.  They  forget  party  animosities. 
For  years  they  pour  into  the  field  by  miillions,  lavish  their 
dollars  by  billions.  They  become  as  energetic  and  deter- 
mined as  they  were  before  torpid  and  unwarlike.  The  critics 
would  say  that  such  an  account  is  historically  incredible,  that 
it  is  not  in  accordance  with  the  laws  of  human  nature.  Masses 
of  men  are  not  subject  to  such  spasmodic  and  inexplicable 
mental  revolutions.  Either  the  first  part  of  the  story  is 
wrong,  —  they  would  say,  —  or  the  second  part  is  very  largely 
a  work  of  the  imagination,  or  else  some  vital  fact  has  fallen 
out  of  the  narrative  which  would  reconcile  the  conflicting  ac- 
counts. If,  now,  another  document  is  unearthed  in  which 
the  attack  on  Fort  Sumter  and  the  hauling  down  of  the 
American  flag  are  described,  everything  becomes  at  once  as 
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clear  as  daylight.  A  missing  cause  has  been  supplied.  The 
three  portions  of  the  narrative  now  fit  together  in  a  single 
harmonious  whole,  and  the  previous  confusion  is  seen  to  have 
been  due  to  the  accidental  omission  of  an  essential  detail 
which  belonged  in  the  account. 

It  is  an  incongruity  like  the  one  just  described  that  mars 
the  historic  likelihood  of  the  first  two  versions  of  the  tri- 
umphal entry.  There  is  a  break  in  the  continuity  of  the 
story.  That  the  visit  of  a  Galilean  teacher  to  Jerusalem 
should,  without  apparent  cause,  throw  the  city  into  an  up- 
roarious popular  commotion,  that  a  mob  who  were  eagerly 
looking  for  a  military  Messiah  should  all  at  once  recogtiize 
the  object  of  their  political  yearnings  in  an  humble  philan- 
thropist conspicuously  parading  the  symbols  of  peace,  is  not, 
if  it  is  the  whole  story,  in  accordance  with  the  normal  work- 
ings of  the  human  mind.  But  there  is  the  alternative  sup- 
position that  it  is  not  the  whole  story.  Some  essential 
part  of  the  narrative  may  have  been  left  untold.  And 
John's  version  of  the  affair  furnishes  the  missing  link.  It 
supplies  a  fact  which  transforms  two  seemingly  irreconcila- 
ble accounts  into  a  single  self-consistent  narrative.  As  the 
revelation,  in  this  same  Gospel,  of  an  earlier  meeting  between 
Jesus  and  some  of  his  disciples  than  the  one  first  mentioned 
by  the  other  Evangelists  explains  the  otherwise  well-nigh 
incredible  promptness  with  which,  according  to  the  first  two 
Synoptists,  they  left  their  work  and  followed  him;  so  the 
story  of  the  raising  of  Lazarus  and  its  effect  on  the  inhab- 
itants of  Jerusalem,  as  given  by  John,  provides  a  key  to  the 
seeming  inconsistencies  of  the  other  Evangelists,  and  by 
reconciling  them  proves  itself  to  be  an  essential  part  of  the 
narrative. 

There  is  a  legal  instrument  called  an  indenture,  which  de- 
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rives  its  name  from  the  circumstance  that  in  its  original  form 
it  was  cut  in  halves  by  a  zizzag  line.  One  of  the  pieces  was 
given  to  each  of  the  parties  interested,  and  the  genuineness 
of  either  could  be  proved  if  its  indented  margin  fitted  that 
of  the  other.  An  analogous  method  of  proof  is  often  used 
to  establish  the  truth  of  the  Gospel  narratives.  It  consists  in 
the  collation  of  what  are  called  "  undesigned  coincidences." 
When  two  accounts  of  a  particular  event  which  have  been 
written  without  suspicion  of  collusion  are  found  to  supple- 
ment each  other  —  details  missing  in  one  incidentally  furnished 
by  the  other,  improbable  statements  in  the  first  freed  from 
all  unlikelihood  by  casual  observations  in  the  second  —  the 
conclusion  is  well-nigh  irresistible  that  both  accounts  are 
true;  for  it  is  only  the  truth  that  can  keep  two  stories  in 
agreement  with  each  other  under  such  circumstances. 

In  the  Gospels  of  Matthew  and  Mark  there  is  a  discrepancy 
in  the  narrative  of  the  triumphal  entry.  It  is  as  if  a  notch  had 
been  cut  in  their  common  story  by  which  something  of  im- 
portance has  been  removed.  The  result  is  a  suggestion  of 
improbability  in  what,  nevertheless,  has  every  appearance  of 
an  honest  attempt  to  tell  things  as  they  were.  But  many 
years  afterwards  another  Gospel  is  written,  which  relates, 
with  great  circumstantiality  of  detail,  one  of  the  most  im- 
pressive stories  ever  penned  by  mortal  man,  but  the  story  is 
rejected  by  some  because  of  an  alleged  lack  of  corroborative 
evidence  in  the  other  narratives.  It  is  like  a  projecting  angle 
in  the  edge  of  an  indenture.  There  are  many  who  wish  it 
were  not  there.  It  seems  to  them  that  the  genuineness  of 
the  Gospel  containing  it  could  be  better  defended  if  it  had 
been  left  out.  But  on  comparing  it  with  the  account  in  the 
other  Gospels  it  is  found  to  fit  perfectly  the  gap  which  there 
exists.     Each  explains  the  other.     Some  such  stor}'  as  that 
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of  John  is  implied  by  a  discrepancy  in  Matthew  and  Mark. 
The  psychological  inconsistency  discoverable  in  them  vanishes 
when  the  former  is  applied  to  it.  Whatever  may  be  thought 
of  the  credibility  of  the  miracle  itself,  it  is  useless  to  impugn 
it  as  being  a  later  addition  to  the  original  record ;  for  the 
considerations  already  adduced  furnish  a  satisfactory  reason 
for  believing  that  it  was  part  and  parcel  of  the  primitive 
Christian  tradition.  And  until  it  can  be  proved  that  the 
preaching  of  the  first  disciples  and  their  converts  exerted  no 
important  influence  in  giving  initial  shape  to  our  present  Syn- 
optical Gospels  —  until  it  can  be  proved,  indeed,  that  the 
authors  of  the  first  written  Galilean  histories  of  Christ's  work 
would  not  have  been  likely  to  cultivate  brevity  in  their  ac- 
counts by  leaving  out  of  them  what  had  happened  farthest 
away  —  the  law  of  the  survival  of  the  fittest  must  always  sug- 
gest a  rational  and  plausible  explanation  of  the  omission  of  the 
story  of  the  risen  Lazarus  from  the  first  three  narratives  of 
the  Evangelists,  and  render  extremely  fragile  and  hazardous 
any  theory  of  the  origin  of  the  Fourth  Gospel  founded  on 
the  assumption  that  it  contains  material  of  vital  importance 
which  the  earliest  sacred  historians  had  never  heard  of. 
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ARTICLE   VI. 

THE  CRITICISM  OF  THE  PENTATEUCH: 
A  Reply  to  Mr.  H.  M.  Wiener. 

BY    W.    F.    LOFTHOUSE,    M.A., 
HANDSWORTH,   ENGLAND. 

To  the  October  number  (1914)  of  the  London  Quarterly 
Revieiv  I  contributed  a  note  entitled  "  Dahse  v.  Wellhausen." 
It  was  elicited  by  the  opinion,  often  widely  and  confidently 
expressed,  but  seldom  brought  forward  by  responsible  schol- 
ars, that  Dahse's  investigations  had  overthrown  Wellhausen's 
theory  of  the  Pentateuch ;  and  it  pointed  out,  within  the  com- 
pass of  some  five  pages :  ( 1 )  that  Dahse's  work  had  made  very 
little  impression  in  his  own  country  or  in  England;  (2)  that 
Dahse  himself  was  chiefly  concerned  with  only  a  minor  point 
of  the  Wellhausen  theory,  the  divine  names  in  Genesis,  and 
with  the  contention  that  these  were  often  incorrectly  trans- 
mitted in  the  received  (or  Massoretic)  te^t;  and  (3)  that  the 
grounds  on  which  even  this  contention  was  urged  were  unsat- 
isfactory. 

In  the  January  (1915)  number  of  the  same  review  a  fur- 
ther note  appeared  from  the  pen  of  Mr.  H.  M.  Wiener,  "  Has 
Professor  Lofthouse  Vindicated  the  Documentary  Theory? 
In  this  Mr.  Wiener  left  Dahse  on  one  side ;  he  made  frequent 
references  to  his  own  writings  (chiefly  EPC,  PS,  and  OP)  I 
he  urged  the  distinction,  familiar  to  readers  of  the  Biblio- 
THECA  Sacra,  between  the  earthen  or  stone  altar  and  the 
"house"   or  sanctuary;   and  claimed   that  in  the   supposed 
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Pentateuchal  documents  the  use  of  the  divine  names  was  far 
from  consistent.  In  the  same  number  I  was  allowed  a  brief 
reply,  showing  that  Wellhausen's  "  lay  altars/'  or  cairns,  are 
unmentioned  in  Dt.  and  P,  and  that  "  no  array  of  textual 
variations  can  alter  the  fact  that  the  divine  names  are  found 
for  the  most  part  in  blocks,  and  that  the  transition  from  one 
to  the  other  regularly  corresponds  to  a  transition  from  one 
set  of  characteristics,  stylistic  and  religious,  to  another " 
(p.  132). 

In  April,  Mr.  Wiener  published  in  the  same  magazine  an 
article  entitled  "  The  Mosaic  Authenticity  of  the  Pentateuchal 
Legislation."  Here  he  referred  to  his  contention  that  the 
divine  names  did  not  occur  in  "  blocks  "  in  the  Pentateuch ; 
he  repeated  the  argument  of  the  distinction  between  caini 
and  sanctuary,  admitting  that  the  Exile  "  put  an  end  once 
for  all  to  such  lay  sacrifices ''  as  had  previously  been  offered 
at  cairns ;  he  asked  whether  the  regulations  for  the  approach 
to  the  tabernacle  and  the  leprosy  rules  could  have  originated 
anj'where  save  in  the  desert;  and  in  reply  to  the  argument 
that  Ezekiel  could  not  have  known  P,  he  pointed  out  that  by 
one  passage  in  Ezekiel  (xxii.  26)  P  seems  to  be  implied 
(Lev.  X.  10). 

Opportunity  was  given  me  to  show,  in  a  short  note,  that 
the  cases  where  "  Elohim  "  appeared  in  J  and  the  tetragram- 
maton  appeared  in  E  were  few,  and  had  all  been  considered 
and  explained  by  "  critics  " ;  and  that,  if  the  laws  in  P  were 
written  in  and  for  the  desert,  many  of  them  could  not  have 
been  obeyed,  on  Wiener's  own  showing,  after  the  entrance 
into  Canaan.  I  concluded  with  a  paragraph  which  I  must 
quote,  as  it  forms  the  text  of  much  of  Wiener's  article  in 
the  July  BS :  "  I  must  still  claim  that  nothing  has  been  said, 
in  these  pages  or  elsewhere,  to  lead  us  to  abandon  the  MT., 
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as  our  most  trustworthy  guide  to  the  original  text,  for  any 
of  the  types  of  the  LXX,  or  to  surrender  the  view  of  Israel's 
history  which  claims  that,  in  Prophets  and  Law  alike,  Jeho- 
vah was  patiently  leading  the  Israelites  by  a  progressive  rev- 
elation "  (p.  278). 

Mr.  Wiener  has  made  frequent  complaints,  though  hardly 
with  justification,  that  the  points  urged  by  himself,  Orr,  and 
Dahse  have  never  been  considered  by  his  opponents.  And 
he  has  so  often  accused  me  of  not  venturing  to  reply  to  these 
arguments,  that  with  the  permission  of  the  editor,  I  must  re- 
fer at  greater  length  to  his  article  in  the  July  BS.  This  may 
be  divided  into  six  parts:  (1)  the  cairn  and  altar  argument 
(pp.  477  ff.);  (2)  Levitical  porterage  and  leprosy  regula- 
tions, with  a  supposed  volte-face  on  my  part  (pp.  481  ff.) ; 
(3)  the  argument  for  Ezekiel's  dependence  on  P,  and  the 
reasons  for  his  supposed  divergence  (pp.  484  flf.)  ;  (4)  refer- 
ence to  P  in  Dt.  and  the  prophets,  and  alleged  exceptions  to 
the  neglect  of  P  in  the  prophetical  writings  (pp.  493  ff.) ; 
(5)  the  argument  that  if  the  critics  are  right,  the  Pentateuch 
IS  no  better  than  a  forgery  (pp.  495  flf.)  ;  and  (6)  the  ref- 
erences to  the  doublets  in  the  story  of  Abraham  and  else- 
where (pp.  498  ff.). 

These  points  are  full  of  interest  to  myself;  and  although 
in  some  cases  they  are  little  more  than  repetitions  of  argu- 
ments to  which  I  have  already  replied,  I  will  deal  with  them 
seriatim.  It  should  not,  however,  escape  notice  that  Mr. 
Wiener  has  led  the  discussion  entirely  away  from  Dahse. 
He  prefers  to  concentrate  on  a  few  points  (e.g.  cairn  altars, 
Levitical  porterage,  and  leprosy  rules),  assuming  that  if  they 
can  be  suspected  of  another  interpretation  than  that  of  the 
critics,  the  whole  critical  structure  will  fall  to  the  ground. 
With  regard  to  Ezekiel  and  the  supposed  knowledge  of  P  in 
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preexilic  writers,  he  selects  a  few  (and  these  not  tlie  most 
important)  passages  for  treatment,  and  entirely  neglects  the 
arguments  based  on  the  general  tone  and  outlook  of  the 
writers  in  question;  and  awkward  instances,  like  those  of 
the  Abraham  doublets,  can  hardly  be  said  to  be  seriously 
considered. 

Now   it   is  perfectly  well  known   that  in  the  logic  of  the 
schools,  a  universal  affirmative  may  be  contradicted  by  a  par- 
ticular negative,   and   a   universal  negative   by   a  particular 
affirmative.    If  I  can  show  that  "  this  A  is  B,"  my  opponent 
cannot  continue  to  assert  that  "  no  A  is  B."    But  in  the  mat- 
ters of  literary  criticism  the  issue  is  rarely  as  simple.    A  lit- 
erary generalization  is  not  a  universal  proof  in  the  sense  of 
the  logical  textbooks.     The  induction  based  on  the  consid- 
eration of  the  author's  whole  style  and  contents  cannot  be 
demolished  by  the  easy  process  of  explaining  away  three  or 
four  passages.    That  Mr.  Wiener  is  surely  conscious  that  his 
own  generalization  cannot  be  pressed  seems  clear  from  his 
assumption  of  the  existence  of  glosses,  and  his  statement  that 
he  holds  that  the  legislation  of  P  is  Mosaic  "  subject  only  to 
textual  criticism"   (LQR,  April,  p.  276;  see  also  BS,  Oct. 
1915,  pp.  602  ff.,  from  which  it  would  appear  that  glosses, 
at  least   in  certain  parts  of  the  Pentateuch,  are  disconcert- 
ingly numerous).     But  we  can  go  further.     A  theory  based 
on  ample  induction  is  not,  like  Homer's  warriors,  to  be  killed 
by  a   few   well-directed    stabs;   but   closer   examination  will 
show  that  the  thrusts  of  Mr.  Wiener's  arguments,  so  far  from 
wounding  any  vital  part,  have  in  each  case  missed  their  mark. 
1.    As  regards  the  cairn  altars.     Mr.  Wiener  urges  that 
there  were  two  kinds  of  altars,  lay  and  priestly,  both  in  exist- 
ence before  the   Exile.    Hence   it  would   follow  that  P,  in 
speaking  of  altars  at  which  only  priests  might  officiate,  is  not 
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necessarily  post-exilic.  I  myself  referred,  as  Mr.  Wiener 
reiminds  me,  to  the  differences  in  material  and  construction 
between  the  various  altars.  But  what  does  this  prove?  That 
laymen  could  officiate  at  one  kind  and  priests  at  the  other, 
both  before  and  after  the  Exile?  Surely  not.  The  fact  is 
that  until  Josiah*s  reforms,  both  laymen  and  priests  sacri- 
ficed at  cairns  or  earthen  altars,  and  that  priests  sacrificed 
also  at  permanent  shrines;  and  that  after  that  day,  neither 
lay  sacrifices  nor  cairns  are  heard  of  'any  more,  save  as  marks 
of  heathenism.  Mr.  Wiener  himself  recognizes  that  lay  sac- 
rifices disappeared  after  the  Exile.  Does  he  not  see  that  the 
cairns,  where  lay  sacrifices  had  been  permitted,  came  to  an 
end  with  Josiah  in  623  B.C.  (2  Kings  xxiii.  13  ff.)  ?  Deut- 
eronomy forbids  these  cairns  categorically,  and  P  makes  no 
mention  of  them  whatsoever.  This  is  exactly  the  contention 
of  the  critics.  I  low  could  P,  laying  down  its  minute  regula- 
tions for  its  sacrificial  system,  have  entirely  neglected  a  whole 
class  of  sacrifices,  offered,  as  Mr.  Wiener  supposes,  by  irre- 
sponsible laymen,  whenever  they  might  chance  to  officiate  at 
a  wayside  cairn?  The  truth  is  that  the  case  for  the  differ- 
ence between  lay  and  priestly  altars  in  Dt.  and  P  entirely 
breaks  down. 

Mr.  Wiener  also  refers  to  the  direction  in  Ex.  xxi.  6,  the 
boring  of  the  slave's  ear.  Here  his  sense  of  humor  seems  to 
have  led  him  astray.  There  is  nothing  in  the  passage  pointing 
definitely  either  to  cairns  or  the  sanctuary.  The  verse  is, 
"  Ilis  master  shall  bring  him  unto  God  [RV  margin,  "  the 
judges"]  and  shall  bring  him  to  the  door."  The  parallel  in 
Dt.  XV.  16,  17,  seems  to  show  that  the  door  of  the  master's 
own  house  is  in  mind,  and  that  a  visit  to  a  sanctuary  was 
never  contemplated.  The  word  "God"  (or  "gods")  in  Ex. 
xxi.  6,  if  not  to  be  interpreted  as  RV  margin,  probably  refers 
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to  the  household  penates  placed  by  the  house  door,  and  it 
naturally  disappears  altogether  in  the  Dt.  version  (cp. 
Baentsch,  HK,  ad  loc,  and  Kent,  Israel's  Laws  and  Legal 
Precedents,  p.  62^). 

2.  I  am  told  that  I  have  contradicted  myself  in  asserting 
in  October,  1914,  that  P  dated  from  some  time  before  444 
B.c.^  and  in  April,  1915,  that  the  laws  which  P  exhibits  "  are 
of  varying  ages,  some  of  them  very  ancient."  But  where  is 
the  contradiction?  Is  it  impossible  for  a  legislator  compos- 
ing a  code  in  one  period  of  history  to  embody  in  it  provis- 
ions which  have  been  known  and  obeyed  from  a  much  earlier 
time?  Is  it  impossible  for  him  to  adapt  these  earlier  provis- 
ions to  fit  in  with  a  recognized  scheme  of  things  which  has 
become  possible  only  in  his  own  time?  No  word  that  Mr. 
Wiener  has  said  has  disputed  the  statement  that  the  style  of 
P  is  "  legal  and  precise,  entirely  lacking  in  the  colour  that 
is  characteristic  of  the  other  two  writers  (J  and  E)";  but 
P's  subject  matter,  both  in  laws  and  narratives,  may  none 
the  less  be,  and  often  is,  very  ancient.  Do  those  who  neg- 
lect the  facts  of  divergence  in  style  and  religious  conception 
between  P  and  the  other  documents,  and  who  •  hold  that 
"  subject  to  textual  criticism  "  Moses "  wrote  both  narrative 
and  laws  of  the  Pentateuch,  really  believe  that  the  legislator 
was  uninfluenced  by  even  earlier  Semitic  legislation  in  his 
codes?  (Cp.  parallels  between  Ex.  xxi.  2f. ;  xxii.  Iff.,  5f. ; 
Lev.  XX.  14;  xxii.  7,  and  the  Code  of  Hammurabi.)  Or  that 
he  invented  the  laws  in  Lev.  xi.,  xii. ;  or  xiv.  6  ff.,  33  ff., 
49  ff.  ?  These  latter  can  be  paralleled  with  ethnic  customs  as 
clearly  as   the  practice  of  circumcision.     True,   the  general 

*  Driver  (Deuteronomy,  ICC,  p.  184)  interprets  the  phrase  "unto 
God "  of  "  the  sanctuary  at  which  judgment  is  administered." 
What  has  this  to  do  with  the  aUeged  inabUity  of  "critics"  to 
"distinguish  between  a  mound  and  a  house"? 
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system  of  P  contemplates  a  state  of  society  far  removed  from 
that  of  the  desert ;  but  that  provisions  as  early  as  the  desert 
itself,  or  earlier,  should  be  preserved  there,  is  as  natural  as 
that  traditional  principles  of  ancient  common  law  should  be 
preserved  in  English  and  American  statutes  drawn  up  to-day.' 
Mr.  Wiener  further  writes  as  if,  on  the  view  of  a  post- 
exilic  P,  all  that  was  said  of  the  tabernacle  in  that  document 
was  intended  to  be  understood  as  referring  to  the  second 
temple.  Who  has  ever  suggested  this?  The  later  priestly 
writers  hold  that  a  sacred  tent  had  existed  in  the  desert;  and 
indeed  there  is  nothing  at  all  improbable  in  the  suggestion 
that  the  tribes  carried  with  them  a  portable  shrine.  This 
the  writers  idealized  into  a  glorified  structure,  surrounded  with 
the  taboos  or  prohibitions  with  which  the  temple  itself  and  the 
priesthood  were  encompassed;  and  the  post-exilic  order  of 
Levites,  in  this  reconstruction,  were  assigned  certain  duties 
in  connection  therewith,  analogous  to  their  other  duties.  But 
the  Levites  were  obviously  more  than  "  desert  porters  "  (cp. 
Num.  XXXV.  1-8).  Mr.  Wiener  here  refers  to  the  supposed 
contrasts  between  Num.  xviii.  3  and  Chron.  —  presumably 
1  Chron.  ix.  28,  the  arrangement  instituted  by  David  (ver. 
22)  ;  1  Qiron.  xxiii.  27  ff.  does  not  conflict  with  the  warning  in 
Numbers.  It  is  the  priests  who  enter  the  inner  part  of  the  shrine, 
as  distinct  from  the  Levites  (2  Chron.  xxix.  16).  In  Chron., 
Mr.  Wiener  urges,  the  Levites  are  said  to  do  what  by  Num. 
xviii.  3  they  were  to  have  been  put  to  death  for  doing.  How 
does  Mr.  ,Wiener  himself  explain  this?  Is  he  himself 
possibly  a  "  higher  critic,"  regarding  Chron.  as  idealiz- 
ing the  past  in  accordance  with  the  conception  of  a  later 

^  It  is  an  almost  universal  rule  that  when  a  new  statute  has  to 
be  drafted,  the  draftsman  seeks  for  precedents  either  among  the 
old  laws  of  the  same  country  or  among  the  laws  of  other  coun- 
tries where  similar  legislation  is  in  force. 
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age?  or  does  he  rather  hold  that  by  the  time  of  David  the 
provisions  of  the  authoritative  law  of  Moses,  instituted  s<Mne 
three  centuries  before,  had  been  forgotten  or  cast  aside? 
The  former  would  seem  to  be  the  case,  since  he  tells  us  (PS, 
p.  233)  that  he  rejects  "  all  statements  in  the  hagiography 
that  conflict  with  the  Law  and  the  Prophets."  But  there  is 
really  no  need  for  Mr.  Wiener  to  sacrifice  Chron.  here. 
Nimibers  xviii.  3  is  quite  consistent  with  all  that  we  read 
elsewhere  in  P  about  Levites.  They  look  after  the  furniture 
and  sacred  vessels  of  the  sanctuary;  but  they  must  not  ac- 
tually approach  within  the  shrine,  though  they  have  charge 
of  the  vessels  used  there  when  these  are  taken  outside  (cp. 
2  Chron.  xxix.  16,  where  the  priests  as  distinct  from  the 
Levites  enter  the  "inner  part").  But  this  explanation  of  a 
supposed  "  inconsistency "  removes  all  need  to  separate  P 
by  several  centuries  from  Chron.,  which  Mr.  Wiener  admits 
to  be  late. 

On  the  other  hand,  while  the  status  of  the  Levites  is  under 
discussion,  to  regard  P  as  late  has  another  advantage.  Mr. 
Wiener  gives  a  speculative  and  rather  obscurely  worded  re- 
construction of  the  history  of  the  tribe  of  Levi  (OP,  pp. 
71  f. ;  cp.  PS,  pp.  281  f.).  This  necessitates  an  alteration  of 
the  text,  and  it  fails  to  do  justice  to  four  important  and  early 
references  to  the  tribe  (Gen.  xlix. ;  Dt.  xxxiii. ;  Jud.  xvii.  9; 
and  xviii.  30  —  to  «say  nothing  of  the  notice  in  Gen.  xxxiv.). 
On  the  other  hand,  if  the  Levites,  having  been  in  earlier  ages 
synonymous  with  priests  (as  Mr.  Wiener  says  they  actually 
were  from  Dt.  to  Mai.,  PS,  p.  282)  after  their  dispersion  as 
an  independent  tribe,  were  then  debased  to  a  secondary  rank 
in  the  time  of  Ezekiel  (as,  according  to  Mr.  Wiener,  Ezekiel 
recommended),  we  can  see  quite  clearly  why  the  post-exilic 
P,  in  his  imaginative  and  idealizing  account  of  desert  con- 
Vol.  LXXIII.    No.  289.    7 
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ditions,  pictures  them  as  custodians  of  everything  belonging 
to  the  sanctuary,  but  not  as  priests  (see  also  CB,  pp.  29, 
323  f.). 

Mr.  Wiener  has  further  urged  that  the  leprosy  laws  (Lev. 
xiv.,  XV.)  were  intended  only  for  the  desert,  and  could  not 
have  been  obeyed  after  the  entrance  into  Canaan;  hence  they 
could  not  be  post-exilic.  But  he  himself  points  out  (BS,  p. 
483)  that  they  are  introduced  by  the  phrase,  "  when  ye  are 
come  into  the  land  of  Canaan."  They  evidently  were  in- 
tended to  be  carried  out  in  Canaan ;  and  the  phrase  has  a 
parallel  in  the  very  frequent  phrase  in  Dt.,  "  when  thou  art 
come  into  the  land  which  the  Lord  thy  God  giveth  thee,"  the 
phrase  being  a  natural  part  of  the  desert  setting  of  the  code. 

3.  Mr.  Wiener  turns  to  Ezekiel.  He  begins  by  referring 
to  three  passages  in  Ezekiel  which  are  supposed  to  imply  the 
existence  of  P.  First,  Ezekiel  xxii.  26  (cp.  xliv.  23)  con- 
tains the  words,  "  they  [the  priests]  have  put  no  difference 
between  the  holy  and  the  common,  neither  have  they  caused 
men  to  discern  between  the  unclean  and  the  clean,  and  have 
hid  their  eyes  from  my  sabbaths,  and  I  am  profaned  among 
them."  In  Lev.  x.  10  (P),  we  read  "  that  ye  may  put  differ- 
ence between  the  holy  and  the  common,  and  between  the  un- 
clean and  the  clean;  and  that  ye  may  teach  the  children  of 
Israel  all  the  statutes  which  the  Lord  hath  spoken  unto  them 
by  the  hand  of  Moses."  The  verse  also  recurs  in  Lev.  xi.  i 
(P),  and  in  a  slightly  different  form  in  Lev.  xx.  25  (part  of 
H,  the  Holiness  code,  probably  contemporary  with  Ezekiel). 
Clearly,  for  anything  we  know  to  the  contrary,  we  may  sup- 
pose that  P  quoted  from  Ezekiel  or  H  quite  as  easily  as  the 
reverse.  Again,  the  words  in  Ezek.  xx.  12,  "  Moreover  also 
I  gave  them  my  sabbaths,  to  be  a  sign  between  me  and  them, 
that  they  might  know  that  I  am  the  Lord  that  sanctify  them," 
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are  said  to  imply  the  preexistence  of  Ex.  xxxi.  13,  "  Speak 
thou  also  unto  the  children  of  Israel,  saying,  Verily  ye  shall 
keep  my  sabbaths:  for  it  is  a  sign  between  me  and  you 
throughout  your  generations;  that  ye  may  know  that  I  am 
the  Lord  which  sanctify  you."  But  the  conception  of  sabbaths 
as  a  sign  may  quite  well  have  originated  with  Ezekiel  and 
then  have  been  used  by  P.  The  same  thing  may  be  said  of 
the  references  to  guilt  and  sin  offerings,  and  holy  things  and 
places.  Indeed,  Mr.  Wiener  shows  that  he  feels  his  argu- 
ment to  be  unequal  to  bearing  all  the  strain  he  lays  upon  it, 
when  he  speaks  of  "  P  or  some  legislator  that  dealt  with  the 
same  topics."  The  festival  legislation  in  Ezekiel  is  said  to 
imply  Lev.  xxiii.  4.  This  passage  is  from  the  probably  con- 
temporary document  H.  It  would  be  truer  to  say  that  both 
imply  the  less  elaborate  passages  in  Ex.  xxiii.  and  Dt.  xvi. 

But  Mr.  Wiener  recognizes  the  existence  of  discrepancies 
between  Ezekiel  and  the  Pentateuch.  For  these  he  gives  five 
reasons : — • 

(a)  Psychological  (p.  485):  "The  vision  contains  an 
ideal  element."  Such  an  "  argumentum  ex  mysterio  "  would 
be  as  plausible  as  it  is  convenient,  if  it  were  not  that  the  dis- 
crepancies are  so  regular  in  character;  the  ritual  provisions 
in  each  case  going  a  little  further  than  Dt.,  but  not  so  far  as 
P;  and  recalling  H  in  tone  and  language.  There  is  nothing 
to  suggest  that  Ezekiel's  sketch  was  not  intended  as  a  "  lit- 
eral representation  of  what  was  to  be." 

(6)  Textual.  The  text  both  of  Dt.  and  of  Ezekiel  has 
suffered  in  transmission;  and  Mr.  Wiener's  suggestion  is 
that  if  we  had  a  correct  Ezekiel  and  a  correct  Dt.,  they  might 
prove  to  be  nearer  one  another  than  they  seem  to  be  at  pres- 
ent. But  something  more  than  a  bare  surmise  is  needed.  The 
received  text  of  Ezekiel  is  less  certain  than  that  of  most  other 
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Old  Testament  books,  including  Dt ;  but  no  one  has  suc- 
ceeded either  in  giving  us  a  true  text  of  Ezekiel,  or  in  prov- 
ing that  it  would  bring  us  nearer  to  Dt.,  or  in  showing  that 
this  approach,  if  it  could  be  made  out,  would  do  anything  to 
lessen  the  discrepancies. 

{c)  Social.  Ezekiel  was  anxious  to  depress  the  secular 
element  in  favor  of  the  priesthood,  and  to  remove  the  abuses 
which  had  grown  up  since  the  time  of  Moses,  But  the  in- 
stance discussed  by  Mr.  Wiener  (xlv.  21-25,  xlvi.),  even  if 
his  interpretation  is  right,  does  not  touch  the  main  body  of 
ritual  divergence  (see  below)  ;  on  the  other  hand,  the  argu- 
ment that  Ezekiel  does  not  refer  to  the  Levitical  high  priest 
is  not  affected  by  the  existence,  in  earlier  times,  of  chief 
priests.  Chief  priests  are  found  both  in  the  Southern  (2 
Kings  xii.  9;  xxv.  18)  and  Northern  (Amos  vii.  13)  king- 
doms. We  do  not  know  how  they  were  differentiated  from 
their  brethren;  but  we  do  know  that  when  Ezekiel  is  laying 
down  regulations  for  the  priests,  he  makes  no  mention  of 
such  rules  for  the  chief  priests  (cp.  Lev.  xxi.  1-15),  which, 
had  they  been  Mosaic  or  even  traditional,  he  could  hardly 
have  passed  over.  Mr.  Wiener  also  refers  to  his  argtunents 
in  PS,  pp.  237  f.,  241  f.,  278  ff. ;  but  these,  if  carefully  studied, 
only  show  that  Ezekiel  introduced  the  distinction  between 
priests  and  Levites,  and  that  the  practice  he  recommended 
in  sacrificing  is  not  that  of  P.  This  is  what  I  myself  have 
urged  (CB,  pp.  28  ff.).  What  he  does  not  prove  is  the  one 
thing  his  argument  needs,  namely,  that  Ezekiel  is  departing 
from  a  custom  already  known  and  authoritative;  indeed,  he 
holds  that  the  legislation  of  P  for  the  Levites,  being  intended 
merely  for  "  desert  porterage,"  was  dropped  after  the  en- 
trance into  Canaan,  in  spite  of  2  Sam.  vi. 

(rf)    Ritual.     Ezekiel  (CB,  pp.  29  f.)  prescribes  two  days 
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of  Atonement,  one  at  the  beginning  of  each  half  year  (xlv. 
18  fF.);  this  is  clearly  inconsistent  with  the  well-known  law 
in  Lev.  xvi.  Mr.  Wiener  urges  that  no  one  would  assert  this 
about  Ezekiel,  who  had  actual  experience  of  what  the  day 
of  Atonement  is.  But  why?  True,  there  is  no  mention  of 
SLTiythmg  like  the  solemn  ritual  of  Lev.  xvi.  in  Ezekiel.  But 
this  is  the  point  of  the  whole  argument.  Of  the  great  Day 
of  Atonement  Ezekiel  knows,  or  says,  nothing.  And  lest  it 
should  be  asserted  that  no  conclusion  can  be  drawn  from  his 
silence  on  this  great  Day  (extraordinary  as  silence  would 
be  on  such  a  festival  as  this  —  the  most  important,  for  mod- 
em Jews,  of  the  whole  year,  and  the  most  impressive  in 
the  whole  of  the  Pentateuchal  legislation),  he  speaks  instead 
of  two  Atonement  festivals.  He  has  two  simple  "  spring 
cleanings"  instead  of  one  very  complex  one  (cp.  CB,  p.  30). 
Can  anything  be  clearer?  Whether  he  was  influenced  by  a 
love  of  symmetry  or  not,  he  could  not  have  instituted  these 
two  rites,  while  saying  nothing  of  the  other,  if  the  other  had 
been  in  existence.^ 

It  thus  appears  that  there  is  nothing  to  be  urged  in  proof 
of  the  view  that  Ezekiel  must  have  known  P,  nor  could  his 
discrepancies  be  explained  by  any  other  supposition  than  that 
he  was  ignorant  of  P. 

4.     We  turn  away  from  Ezekiel  to  the  Pentateuchal  codes, 

'  In  an  argument  of  this  kind,  it  is  advisable  to  preserve  a  sense  of 
proportion  by  enumerating  the  cases  of  discrepancy.  A  list  follows 
of  passages  in  Ezekiel  which  do  not  tally  with  the  corresponding 
laws  in  P  or  H:  xliii.  20  (Ex.  xxix.  12);  xliii.  24  (Lev.  li.  13); 
xllv.lO  (cp.CB.p.323);  xliv.  11  (Lev.  i.  5;  iil.  8.  cp.  2  Chron.  xxix. 
34;  XXX.  17);  xllv.'  20  (Lev.  xix.  27;  xxl.  5.  10);  xllv.  22  (cp.  Ezra 
ix.  12;  Neh.  x.  30);  xliv.  28  (tithes  unmentioned);  xliv.  30  (Num. 
xvlli.  12  f.);  xlv.  13  (Neh.  x.  32;  Ex.  xxx.  11-16);,  xlv.  18  If.  (Lev. 
xvi.);  xlv.  23  (Num.  xxviii.  19);  xlv.  25  (Lev.  xxiil.  36;  Num.  xxix. 
36);   xlvi.  14  (Num.  xxviii.  34). 
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and  observe  that  in  certain  passages  Dt.  and  P  are  said  to 
be  similar  or  even  identical,  and  therefore,  presumably,  that 
Dt.  comes  after  P  and  not  P  after  Dt.  It  is  quite  true  that 
the  list  of  unclean  animals  and  birds  "  is  in  great  measure 
verbally  identical "  in  Dt.  xiv.  4-20  and  Lev.  xi.  2-23.  In  a 
bare  list  of  names,  there  cannot  be  much  room  for  the  display 
of  style;  but  there  is  nothing  to  suggest  that  Dt.  was  the 
copyist.  Probably  the  distinction  between  clean  and  unclean, 
and  some  of  the  species  in  the  duplicated  catalogue,  go  back 
to  a  far  earlier  age  than  that  of  the  rise  of  either  code.  Again. 
Mr.  Wiener  argues  that  the  permission  to  kill  and  eat  flesh 
at  home  in  Dt.  xii.  15,  20  ff.,  presupposes  and  modifies  the 
stringent  law  in  Lev.  xvii.  1-7.  But  why  should  this  be?  In 
the  first  place,  Lev.  xvii.  1-7,  as  it  now  stands,  relates  only  to 
sacrifice ;  and  if  it  were  intended  to  hold  good  simply  for  the 
desert,  why  are  we  told,  in  verse  7,  that  the  law  is  to  be  a 
"  statute  for  ever  unto  them  throughout  their  generations  "  ? 
The  fact  is  that  Dt.  xii.  15  is  the  modification  necessitated  by 
the  abolition  of  local  sanctuaries,  and  that  Lev.  xvii.  1-7  is 
treating  of  a  totally  diflrerent  matter.  Again,  why  must  the 
taboo  on  blood  in  Dt.  (as  Mr.  Wiener  suggests)  be  held  to 
rest  on  the  enactments  of  P?  The  reference  (given  by  Orr) 
to  Gen.  ix.  4  shows  that  this  taboo  was  far  older  than  even 
Moses,  and  Acts  xv.  29  (to  say  nothing  of  the  practice  of 
modern  Jews)  shows  how  long  it  has  endured.  It  is  quite 
gratuitous  to  suppose,  on  such  a  ground  as  this,  that  P  must 
have  preceded  Dt.  Deuteronomy  xxiv.  8  certainly  refers  to 
the  priests'  Torah  on  the  subject  of  leprosy.  This  Torah 
might  have  been  the  actual  provisions  in  Lev.  xiii.  and  xiv., 
or  at  least  the  basis  of  the  Law  codified  in  those  chapters. 
But  how  does  this  prove  that  P,  in  which  Lev.  xiii.  and  xiv. 
are  embedded,  is  Mosaic  or  even  older  than  Dt.?    There  is 
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nothing  to  show  that  this  Torah,  like  others,  could  not  have 
existed  long  before  it  was  written  down  in  the  particular 
code.^ 

Reference  is  also  made  to  the  provision  for  "  disestablished  " 
Levites  in  Dt.  xviii.  6.  Mr.  Wiener  asserts  that  there  is  no 
mention  of  disestablishment  or  of  local  sanctuaries  here. 
This  is  of  course  quite  true  if  the  passage  is  taken  by  itself; 
but  when  the  passage  is  taken  in  connection  with  Dt.  xii.  and 
2  Kings  xxiii.  9,  to  which  I  pointed  (LQR,  Jan.  1915,  p.  131), 
the  suggestion  is  clear  enough.  The  local  sanctuaries  are  to 
be  destroyed  and  the  occupation  of  the  local  priests  in  their 
ministration  brought  to  an  end  (Dt.  xii.)  ;  the  local  priests 
thus  rendered  homeless  in  the  time  of  Josiah  (2  Kings  xxiii. 
9)  were  maintained,  but  not  allowed  to  exercise  priestly  func- 
tions.   In  Dt.  xviii.  6  they  are  to  be  maintained  and  allowed 

'To  form  a  reliable  conclusion  on  the  relation  of  the  four  codes 
(Covenant,  Deuteronomy,  P,  and  H)  to  one  another,  we  must  go 
through  the  various  cases  of  parallel  laws.  The  following  list 
contains  all  the  more  important  parallels,  distinguishing  between 
those  where  Dt.  expands  the  Covenant  and  P  (or  H)  is  indepen- 
dent (a);  those  where  P  (or  H)  goes  beyond  Covenant  and  Dt 
(&);  those  where  Dt.  and  P  (or  H)  show  independent  expansion 
of  (Covenant  (c);  and  where  the  formula  is  practically  the  same 
{d).  The  fact  that  the  list  is  not  longer  rises  from  the  circum- 
stance that  in  so  many  instances  P  does  not  overlap  at  all  with 
the  other  codes. 

Ex.  XX.  24  (not  part  of  Covenant,  but  a  primitive  law),  Dt.  xll. 
1-28,  Lev.  xvll.  1-9  (a) ;  Ex.  xxii.  31,  Dt.  xiv.  21,  Lev.  xvil.  15,  xl. 
40  (6);  Ex.  xxiii.  10,  Dt  xv.  1-11,  Lev.  xxv.  1-7  (c);  Ex.  xxl. 
2-11,  Dt  XV.  12-18,  Lev.  xxv.  39-46  (c);  Ex.  xxiii.  14-17,  xxxiv.  18, 
20,  22-24,  Dt.  xvi.  1-17,  Lev.  xxiii..  Num.  xxvlii.-xxix.  (6);  Ex.  xxli. 

18,  Dt  xviii.  10-11,  Lev.  xix.  26,  31,  xx.  6-27  (c);  Ex.  xxiii.  1,  Dt 
xix.  15-21,  Lev.  xlx.  16  (here  Dt  expands  Covt;  Lev.(H)  is  very 
brief).   Ex.  xxii.  25,  Dt  xxiii.  19  f..  Lev.  xxv.  35-37  (c);  Ex.  xxiii. 

19,  xxxiv.  26.  Dt  xxvi.  2,  Num.  xviii.  12  If.  (6);  Ex.  xxiii.  15,  18, 
xxxlv.  18,  Dt  xvi.  3f.,  8,  Ex.  xii.  8,  15,  18-20,  Lev.  xxiii.  6  (6);  Ex. 
xxiii.  18,  xxxiv.  25,  Dt  xvi.  4,  Num.  Ix.  12  (d). 

If  the  (l»)   list  is  examined,  it  will  be  found  that  in  all  cases 
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to  exercise  at  least  subordinate  functions  at  the  Jerusalem 
temple.  (On  priests  and  Levites  in  Dt.  and  P,  see  Driver's 
Deuteronomy,  p.  219.) 

But,  it  is  said,  Hosea  implies  a  detailed  written  code.  The 
passage  from  Hosea  vii.  13,  referred  to  in  the  LQR,  April, 
p.  276,  and  quoted  in  OP,  pp.  131  f.,  is  one  of  the  most  dif- 
ficult in  that  difficult  prophet.  But  it  certainly  does  not 
necessitate  a  reference  to  an  existing  written  ceremonial  law, 
still  less  to  P  (on  the  various  interpretations,  see  Harper, 
Amos  and  Hosea,  in  ICC,  pp.  320  ff.).  The  meaning,  as 
borne  out  by  the  LXX,  seems  to  be,  "  If  I  should  write  out 
my  precepts  for  them  in  myriads  —  such  moral  precepts  as 
the  prophets  have  been  in  vain  urging  upon  them  —  they 
would  count  them  as  mere  foreign  ordinances  and  of  no  bind- 
ing power  in  Israel."  The  context  makes  no  suggestion  of 
P,  nor  is  Hosea  referring  to  what  Jahveh  has  done  (the  tense 
is  future),  but  to  what  he  might  do.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
passage  in  Jer.  vii.  22  is  about  as  clear  as  it  can  be,  and  this 
whether  we  read  "ip^-^v  or  simply  '^V  (**  on  the  basis  of,"  or 
"concerning").     Mr.  Wiener  urges  that  it  was  for  the  sake 

Govt,  and  Dt.  are  far  nearer  than  Govt,  and  P  (or  H).  In  the 
case  of  the  lex  talionis  (Ex.  xxi.  23-25;  Dt.  xix.  21;  Lev.  xxlv.  19), 
Dt.  and  H  are  significantly  alike  in  toning  down  the  severity  of 
Govt.  It  will  further  be  noticed  that  the  parallels  to  P  as  distinct 
from  H  are  very  few;  and  also  that  the  most  characteristic  and 
striking  legislation  of  P  is  absent  from  Dt.  (as  from  Govt.).  On 
the  critical  view,  this  is  perfectly  intelligible.  But  if  P  was  all 
written  by  Moses  in  the  desert,  before  Dt,  it  is  not  intelligible  at 
all.  How  was  It  possible  in  a  code  professing  to  sum  up  every- 
thing a  layman  needed  to  know  in  his  new  home,  to  omit  all  ref- 
erence to  the  Day  of  Atonement,  the  distinction  between  priest 
and  Levite,  the  Levltical  cities,  the  year  of  Jubile,  and  the  meal 
offerings,  guilt  ofiTerings  and  sin  ofiTerings,  as  well  as  all  reference 
to  the  atoning  value  of  sacrifice?  Tradition  can  be  supported  only 
at  the  cost  of  the  reputation  of  the  legislation  which  tradition  is 
supposed  to  glorify. 
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of  the  recognition  of  God  and  obedience  to  His  (moral  and 
spiritual)  commands  that  the  law  had  been  given;  and  that 
this  is  the  view  of  all  the  prophets.  Exactly.  Mr.  Wiener 
goes  on  to  quote  1  Sam.  xv.  22  (the  application  as  made  by 
Mr.  Wiener  to  Ex.  xv.  25;  xvi.  4;  xix.  5,  is  hardly  clear). 
Nothing  could  be  more  apposite.  But  that  is  not  the  view 
of  P.  In  P  the  ritual  law  is  an  end  in  itself.  If  P  had  ex- 
isted in  Jeremiah's  time,  the  only  interpretation  of  Jeremiah's 
words  would  be  as  a  protest  against  P.  As  it  is,  P  is  not  in 
his  mind  at  all,  for  the  simple  reason  that  it  did  not  exist. 
But  a  body  of  ritual  practice  did  exist,  against  whose  claim 
to  authority,  as  having  been  ordained  in  the  desert,  Jeremiah 
protests  with  characteristic  vigor. 

It  can  hardly  be  thought  that  these  few  references,  even 
if  they  could  be  made  to  bear  the  interpretation  put  on  them 
by  Mr.  Wiener,  will  counterbalance  the  deliberate  and  mas- 
sive emphasis  laid  on  morality  in  conduct,  and  the  equally 
deliberate  and  noteworthy  neglect  of  ritual,  in  the  prophecies 
of  the  eighth  and  seventh  centuries.  The  contempt  with 
which  the  prophets  speak  of  sacrifices  could  be  explained 
only  by  the  fact  that  such  ritual  as  P  describes  was  not  in 
their  mind  at  all,  and  that  the  simpler  ritual  described  in  Ex. 
xxi.~xxiii.  had  been  altogether  overlaid  by  pagan  ostenta- 
tion or  license.  And  if  they  did  not  know  of  P,  how  can  we 
suppose  that  P  existed?  It  might  have  been  unknown  to 
the  common  people,  as  Mr.  Wiener  rather  daringly  suggests 
(OP,  p.  133)  ;  but  it  could  not  have  been  unknown  to  men 
like  Hosea,  Isaiah,  and  Jeremiah.  As  I  wrote  in  the  LQR 
(April,  1915,  p.  278),  "Either  the  priests  must  have  kept 
P  to  themselves  only  too  well,  or  the  Prophets  must  have 
been  extremely  ignorant  or  extremely  disingenuous." 

5.     We  now  turn  to  the  fifth  or  moral  argument.     Mr. 
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Wiener  on  this  point  contents  himself  with  a  long  quotation 
from  Orr  (Problem  of  the  Old  Test,  pp.  292-294),  and  two 
somewhat  cheap  witticisms  of  Huxley  and  Wellhausen.  In 
reply  I  might  refer  to  a  striking  passage  by  Driver  (Deu- 
teronomy, pp.  Ivi  f.,  IxflF.),  to  which  most  of  the  readers  of 
this  journal  will  be  able  to  refer;  nor  do  I  think  that,  in  do- 
ing so,  they  will  put  down  the  words  of  that  great  scholar  as 
an  "opinion  that  critics  who  cannot  distinguish  between  a 
house  and  a  mound  hold  of  their  own  performances  "  (BS, 
July,  1915,  p.  497).  But  I  would  point  out  that  the  use  of 
such  terms  as  fraud  and  trickery  is  really  a  begging  of  the 
question.  Did  the  authors  of  the  code  intend  to  deceive  the 
community?  Mr.  Wiener  denies  it.  So  do  his  opponents. 
But  surely,  it  is  argued,  they  must  have  desired  to  do  this,  if 
the  critics  are  right.  Why?  The  truth  is  that  for  the  legis- 
lators, as  for  the  community  as  a  whole,  the  laws  as  they 
were  received  were  regarded  as  authoritative,  and  therefore 
Mosaic.  But  to  say  that  the  legislator,  when  he  wrote 
"  Moses  said,"  meant  to  hoodwink  the  Hebrew  people  into 
believing  that  Moses  had  actually  written  down  every  word 
himself,  would  be  as  irrational  as  to  suppose  that,  whenever 
an  Athenian  orator  referred  to  Solon  or  a  Spartan  statesman 
to  Lycurgus,  he  was  consciously  appealing  to  a  fictitious  per- 
sonage for  the  authority  without  which  he  would  have  been 
helpless.  The  authors  of  the  codes  set  down  practices  which 
they  believed  to  be  genuine  and  correct,  however  neglected 
they  might  have  been  in  the  past ;  and  this  for  them  was  syn- 
onymous with  what  was  Mosaic. 

6.  Mr.  Wiener  refers  to  a  sentence  of  mine,  at  the  close 
of  my  note  in  the  LQR,  April,  1915,  page  278,  with  refer- 
ence to  the  doublets  in  the  Pentateuchal  narratives.  It  is  well 
known  that  one  of  the  difficulties  in  reading  the  Pentateuch 
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as  if  it  were  a  single  document,  rises  from  the  duplicate  nar- 
ratives ;  and  I  pointed  out  that  if  it  is  hard  to  believe  that  the 
prc^hets  did  not  know  of  the  legislation  of  P,  supposing  P 
existed  in  their  days,  it  is  equally  hard  to  believe  "  that  one 
and  the  same  writer  could  have  informed  his  readers  that 
Abraham  induced  his  own  wife  to  play  a  rather  unworthy 
trick  on  Pharaoh,  that  later  on  she  became  a  mother  at  an 
exceptionally  late  age,  and  then  that  still  later  Abraham 
employed  the  same  ruse  with  Abimelech." 

Mr.  Wiener  asks  what  bearing  this  has  on  the  Mosaic 
authorship  of  the  Pentateuchal  legislation.  That  it  has  a 
bearing  on  the  authorship  of  the  legislation  as  such,  I  did  not 
suggest;  but  on  the  Mosaic  authorship  of  the  Pentateuch  as 
a  whole  it  has  a  very  important  bearing;  and  it  was  on  the 
question  of  the  Mosaic  authorship  of  the  Pentateuch  as  a 
whole  that  our  discussion  arose.  However,  before  referring 
to  this  doublet,  Mr.  Wiener  quotes  a  passage  from  OP  re- 
ferring to  others  which  I  did  not  mention.  The  reader  who 
examines  the  passages  Ex.  xvii.  1-7  and  Num.  xx.  1-13  will 
see  that,  distinct  from  P,  there  are  two  accounts  of  the  re- 
bellion, one  referred  to  Massah  and  the  other  to  Meribah 
(note  especially  ver.  7).  Whether  these  two  accounts  refer 
to  the  same  incident,  localized  by  tradition  one  at  one  place 
and  one  at  another,  is  of  course  a  further  question.  The 
point  is  that,  in  the  narratives  as  they  have  come  down  to  us, 
we  have  a  doublet  or  rather  a  triplet. 

As  regards  the  manna,  why  should  there  not  have  been 
more  than  one  account?  Apart  from  the  fact  that  the  story 
is  actually  given  us  in  the  Pentateuch  twice  over  (Ex.  xvi. 
and  Num.  xi.,  with  variations;  to  say  nothing  of  Dt.  viii.), 
Ex.  xvi.  21  (where  the  manna  melts  in  the  heat  of  the  sun) 
can  hardly  be  reconciled  with  verse  23  (where  the  Israelites 
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are  told  to  bake  and  boil  it)  ;  verses  16  and  31  are  equally 
independent. 

Mr.  Wiener  then  turns  to  the  Abraham  stories  in  Gen.  xii. 
and  XX.  In  his  dread  of  recognizing  that  these  are  doublets, 
he  neglects  the  special  "E  clues"  in  Gen.  xx.  (Elohim  for 
Jahveh,  the  references  to  dream  and  prophet,  and  the  more 
developed  conception  of  God),  he  changes  the  position  of  the 
section  in  the  text  (see  PS,  pp.  74-76),  and  then  comes  to 
the  following  conclusion  (BS,  p.  499),  "  that  Abraham  should 
have  made  a  pwactice  of  passing  Sarah  off  as  his  sister  in 
cases  where  the  habits  of  the  age  made  this  an  expedient  for 
self-protection  gives  no  ground  whatever  for  surprise,"  — 
even  if  he  carries  out  this  practice  twice  within  an  interval 
of  at  most  a  few  years ;  presumably  it  is  equally  natural  that 
Isaac,  a  generation  later,  should  repeat  the  ruse.  This  sug- 
gestion will  hardly  commend  itself  to  thdse  who  hold  that 
behind  our  narratives  of  Abraham  lies  a  character  nobly  con- 
ceived and  worthy  of  being  called  "  the  friend  of  God.''  The 
two  sections  must  be  independent  doublets  or  they  are  fatal 
to  their  author's  conception  of  his  hero.^ 

But  it  must  not  be  forgotten  by  Mr.  Wiener's  readers  that 
the  doublets  occur  right  through  the  Pentateuch.  To  men- 
tion only  some  of  these  in  Genesis,  we  have  i.  1-ii.  4a  as 
against  ii.  4b  ff. ;  xvii.  16-19  as  against  xviii.  9-15 ;  xxvii. 
46-xxviii.  9  as  against  xxvii.  1-45;  xxviii.  19  as  against 
XXXV.  15;  xxxii.  28  as  against  xxxv.  10;  xxxii.  3  and  xxxiii. 
16  as  against  xxxvi.  6.   Ingenuity  and  skill  may  explain  away 

*  Mr.  Wiener  also  refers  to  the  fact  that  Amah  and  Shiphchah 
(maid  servant)  are  both  used  In  this  section  (ver.  14-17).  This 
does  not  alter  the  fact  that  amah  Is  the  usual  word  In  E.  ahiphchah 
in  J.  A  reference  to  the  Oxford  Hebrew  Lexicon  will  show  that 
amah  Is  never  used  In  passages  recognized  as  belonging  to  J,  and 
ahiphchah  very  rarely  In  E  (see  Driver's  CS^enesis,  p.  xlii;  Skinner 
attributes  ahiphchah  in  Gen.  xx.  14  and  xxx.  18  to  the  redactor). 
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one  or  two  of  these ;  can  it  eflFace  the  impression  made  on  the 
thoughtful  reader  by  them  all  ? 

Mr.  Wiener  further  asks  for  consideration  of  the  argu- 
ment adduced  by  Orr  in  the  "  Problem  of  the  Old  Testa- 
ment (pp.  292-326)  which,  he  adds,  "the  critics  have  never 
dared  to  answer  in  detail."  I  must  not,  at  the  close  of  a 
paper  already  too  long,  venture  to  suggest  the  answer  for 
which  Mr.  Wiener  calls;  but  what  are  the  points  in  these 
pages  that  have  not  been  answered?  The  moral  issue,  to 
which  reference  has  already  been  made,  has  been  met  fre- 
quently. The  "  historical  incredibility  "  —  viz.  the  acceptance 
of  a  hitherto  unknown  law  at  its  promulgation  by  Ezra  — 
shrinks  to  vanishing  point  when  we  remember  that  many  of 
the  Jaws  were  already  familiar  in  substance  and  principle, 
that  the  code  was  a  development  of  tendencies  already  at 
work,  and  that  as  a  matter  of  fact  several  provisions  had 
actually  met  with  great  opposition  (e.g.  the  laws  prohibiting 
intermarriage),  till  the  demands  of  Ezra  were  supported  by 
the  strong  arm  of  Nehemiah.  On  the  other  hand,  if,  as  Orr 
suggests,  many  of  these  were  unknown  in  the  period  before 
the  Exile,  when  did  they  fall  into  disuse,  and  to  what  earlier 
period  can  we  point'  as  one  of  clearer  knowledge  and  larger 
obedience?  As  for  the  alleged  unsuitability  of  the  code  to  the 
post-exilic  period,  it  has  often  been  pointed  out  that  the  code 
in  which  all  social  and  national  interests  are  subordinated  to 
that  of  religion,  and  in  which  the  society  contemplated  is  not 
a  nation  but  a  church,  is  suited  to  no  period  in  the  history  of 
Israel  save  that  in  which  political  independence  had  been  lost 
and  the  one  social  bond  was  the  common  religious  convic- 
tion and  practice. 

Orr  next  presses  the  precarious  nature  of  the  argument 
from  silence   (viz.,  the  provisions  of  P  are  not  mentioned 
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earlier;  therefore  they  could  not  have  been  known).  But  this 
is  to  misrepresent  the  argument.  It  is  not  one  merely  of 
silence.  The  earlier  parts  of  the  Old  Testament  do  not 
simply  neglect  P ;  they  describe  a  state  of  things  inconsistent 
with  P  (e.g.  lay  altars,  and  Levites  as  identical  with  priests). 
Mr.  Wiener  tries  to  annul  the  force  of  these  representations ; 
but,  as  I  have  pointed  out  above,  unsuccessfully.  Orr  fur- 
ther asserts  that  P  must  have  been  known  to  Ezekiel,  H,  and 
Dt.  These  arguments  have  been  considered  by  various  wri- 
ters, notably  (to  mention  books  more  recent  than  Orr)  in 
McNeile's  "  Deuteronomy  "  and  Steuemagers  "  Einleitung."  * 
The  final  argument  in  the  section  of  the  book  to  which 
Mr.  Wiener  refers  deals  with  institutions,  chiefly  priests  and 
Levites,  feasts,  and  trespass  oflFerings.  On  each  of  these 
points  Orr  is  perfectly  right  in  saying  that  the  liturgical 
terms  were  known  before  the  Exile,  and  that  certain  laws  in 
relation  to  them  existed  in  earlier  ages.  What  he  does  not 
show  is  that  the  laws  which  had  existed,  whether  written  or 
unwritten,  are  the  laws  which  we  have  in  P ;  and  this  is  just 
what  is  vital  to  the  argument.  The  significance  of  his  book, 
indeed,  has  been  well  summed  up  in  Driver's  "  Genesis  "  (7th 
ed.,  note  on  chap.  xlix.  24)  :  "  There  is  nothing  substantially 
new  in  his  volume:  critics  are  quite  familiar  with  the  objec- 
tions  which   he   has   marshalled   against   them;   the  present 

'  Mr.  Wiener  has  called  my  attention  to  his  review  of  McNeile'8 
Deuteronomy  in  BS.  Oct.  1912.  His  chief  criticisms  refer  to  the 
caim  altars  and  the  door-post  ceremony  discussed  above,  to  He- 
brew slavery,  priests  and  Levites,  and  firstlings.  He  also  speaks 
of  Drs.  McNeile  and  Driver  as  "a  pretty  pair  of  frauds"  and  "a 
disgrace  to  their  universities  and  their  cloth  ";  and  he  refers  to 
Driver  as  having  "probably"  played  a  "disreputable  trick"  on 
McNeile.  Other  opponents  of  Mr.  Wiener  may  feel  content,  should 
he  use  similar  language  of  them,  fo  be  in  such  company;  but  it 
is  a  matter  of  congratulation  that  such  language,  in  controversy 
of  this  kind,  is  as  rare  as  it  is  Ineffective. 
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writer,  at  any  rate  —  and  he  cannot  believe  that  he  stands 
alone  in  this  respect  —  has  examined  and  considered  them 
again  and  again,  and  has  always  found  himself  brought  to 
the  same  conclusion  regarding  them:  they  are  not  cogent, 
and  they  are  far  outweighed  by  the  numerous  and  insuper- 
able difficulties  and  inconsistencies  attaching  to  the  tradi- 
tional view.  Dr.  Orr  does  his  best  to  explain  away  these 
difficulties  and  inconsistencies  and  produces  probably  upon 
many  readers  the  impression  that  he  has  done  so:  but  those 
who  have  learnt  not  to  rely  upon  confidently  expressed  as- 
sertions, but  to  examine  passages  and  arguments  for  them- 
selves, will,  it  is  believed,  soon  discover  how  imperfect  his 
explanations  are." 

It  must  not  be  forgotten,  however,  that  Orr  and  Mr. 
Wiener  are  not  always  at  one.  I  take  two  instances,  which 
are  highly  significant.  Mr.  Wiener  will  have  nothing  to  do 
with  "  progressive  revelation " ;  it  is  merely  '*  a  pretty 
phrase"  (BS,  July,  1915,  p.  497).  Orr's  last  chapter  is  en- 
titled "  The  Progressiveness  of  Revelation."  To  him  reve- 
lation is  an  "  organised  process,"  in  which  its  higher  stages 
"disengage  principles  from  the  imperfect  forms  in  which 
they  are  embedded,  and  give  them  more  perfect  expression, 
yet  unfailingly  conserve  and  take  up  into  the  new  every  ele- 
ment of  permanent  value  in  the  old."  "  Progressive  revela- 
tion culminates  in  Christ."  These  words  the  majority  of 
"critics,"  at  least  in  England,  would  unhesitatingly  accept. 

Secondly,  Mr.  Wiener's  view  of  the  Pentateuch  is  by  no 
means  that  of  Orr.  Mr.  Wiener  has  expressed  his  in  the  LQR 
(April,  1915,  p.  276)  :  "  Subject  only  to  textual  criticism,  the 
legislation  of  P  is  Mosaic,  i.e.  contains  laws  written  or 
dictated  by  the  man  Moses  in  the  language  he  used."  Orr's 
view  is   strikingly  different  and  very  much  more  cautious. 
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His  words  are  (Prob.  of  the  Old  Test.,  p.  369),  that  we  have 
been  led  "  not  to  the  conclusion  that  Moses  himself  wrote  the 
Pentateuch  in  the  precise  shape  or  extent  in  which  we  now 
possess  it;  for  the  work,  we  think,  shows  very  evident  signs 
of  different  pens  and  styles,  of  editorial  redaction,  of  stages 
of  compilation,"  but  that  "  in  the  collation  and  preparation 
of  the  materials  for  this  work  —  some  of  them,  perhaps, 
reaching  back  into  pre-Mosaic  times  —  and  the  laying  of  the 
foundations  of  the  existing  narratives.  .  .  .  Moses  by  his  own 
compositions,  according  to  constant  tradition,  lent  the  initial 
impulse."  It  is  not  strange  if  some  of  Orr's  readers  have 
felt  that  the  author,  after  taking  from  his  opponents  more 
than  he  could  rightly  claim  by  his  arguments,  has  given  back 
to  them  nearly  all  that  they  could  expect  or  could  desire  in 
his  conclusions.  In  such  a  passage  as  this  he  seems  to  show 
that  he  is  really  ready  to  concede  to  the  "  critics  "  almost  as 
much  as  another  of  the  "  defenders  "  of  the  traditional  posi- 
tion, the  Dutch  scholar  Eerdmans.^ 

I  have  attempted  in  the  preceding  pages  to  answer  all  the 
points  raised  by  Mr.  Wiener  in  his  article.  I  have  shown 
that  to  each  of  his  "  unanswerable  arguments  "  there  is  a  very 
simple  and  conclusive  answer.  To  the  general  statements 
about  the  structure  of  the  Pentateuch,  as  I  have  set  them 
forth  very  briefly  in  the  LQR  (Oct.  1914,  pp.  334  f.),  sum- 
ming up  the  long  labors  of  the  scholars  I  mentioned,  he  re- 
plied with  references  to  particular  passages  which,  as  I  have 

*The  case  Is  similar  with  regard  to  Dahse.  Mr.  Wiener  ad- 
mits that  there  are  "  certain  minor  differences "  between  Dahse 
and  himself  even  relating  to  textual  criticism.  Others  might  think 
them  more  than  '*  oiinor."  He  adds  that  they  have  "  both  always 
contended  that  the  primary  duty  was  to  get  back  as  nearly  as 
possible  to  the  original  text"  (LQR,  Jan.  1915,  p.  129).  But  Dahse 
and  Wiener  are  not  the  first  of  Old  Test  textual  critics;  nor  does 
it  seem  likely  that  they  will  be  the  last. 
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urged,  will  not  bear  the  weight  he  places  upon  them.  The 
broad  fact  remains,  as  set  forth  in  the  LQR  (April,  1915,  p. 
278),  that  nothing  has  been  said  by  Mr.  Wiener  to  lead  us 
to  "  surrender  the  view  of  Israel's  history  which  claims  that 
in  Prophets  and  Law  alike,  Jehovah  was  patiently  leading 
the  Israelites  by  a  progressive  revelation,  *  line  upon  line,  pre- 
cept upon  precept,  here  a  little  and  there  a  little,'  to  the  ful- 
filment of  both  in  Christ."  This  statement,  as  it  appears  to 
me,  Mr.  Wiener  has  never  seriously  tried  to  impugn.  To 
do  so  it  would  be  necessary  to  go  through  the  Pentateuch 
showing  that  the  various  sections  do  not  conflict  with  one 
another  in  these  respects,  and  that  the  style  and  religious 
outlook  throughout  is  uniform.  Whether  textual  criticism 
may  throw  doubt  or  not  on  the  correctness  of  some  of  the 
instances  of  divine  names  (a  point  which  is  still  far  from 
being  proved),  he  must  make  it  clear  that  the  combination  of 
the  characteristics  in  P  in  some  passages  and  of  J  and  E  in 
others  throughout  the  Pentateuch  is  either  fortuitous  or  im- 
aginary. This  would  be  a  task  of  immense  labor ;  yet  it  must 
be  carried  through  if  the  prolonged  and  minute  studies  of 
his  opponents  are  to  be  fairly  met.  I  should  be  as  loath  to 
disparage  the  unflagging  and  praiseworthy  industry  of  Mr. 
Wiener  as  I  should  be  to  "  ride  off  on  the  plea  of  lack  of 
space,"  or  to  refuse  to  read  his  books  save  in  quotations ;  but 
I  would  ask  him  to  believe,  in  the  interests  of  useful  discus- 
sion, that  the  convictions  of  his  opponents  are  founded  on 
something  more  than  ignorance  and  guided  by  something 
more  than  indolence  or  cowardice;  that  they  have  as  great 
a  reverence  for  the  revelation  of  God  both  in  the  Old  and 
the  New  Testament  as  he  himself  can  have;  and  I  would 
venture  to  appeal  to  him  to  recognize  the  ground  that  must 
be  covered  as  well  as  the  arguments  that  must  be  met  before 
his  criticism  of  them  can  be  considered  successful. 
Vol.  LXXIII.    No.  289.    8 
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ARTICLE  VII. 

PROFESSOR  LOFTHOUSE  AND  THE  CRITICISM 
OF  THE  PENTATEUCH. 

BY  HAROLD  M.  WIENER,  M.A.,  LL.B.,  OF  LINCOLN'S  INN, 
BARRISTER-AT-LAW. 

II. 

By  the  courtesy  of  the  Editor  I  have  been  able  to  see  a  copy 
of  Professor  Lofthouse's  article  in  proof.  In  replying  to  it 
I  shall  endeavor  to  follow  his  order  as  far  as  possible,  but 
as  he  has  dealt  with  most  of  the  subjects  in  numbered  sec- 
tions, I  think  it  will  be  convenient  for  our  readers  that  I 
should  retain  the  same  numbers  in  my  reply.  This  makes  it 
necessary  for  me  to  deal  with  the  divine  appellations  last, 
since  they  are  not  included  in  his  numbers,  and  accordingly 
I  must  make  them  (7). 

Before,  however,  starting  on  these  sections,  I  must  draw 
attention  to  one  matter  of  the  utmost  gravity.  I  ventured  to 
conclude  my  July  article  with  an  appeal  to  Lofthouse  "  to 
make  a  serious  study  of  the  writings  of  the  conservatives." 
"  Common  sense  "  —  I  added  —  "  as  well  as  common  fair- 
ness should  warn  him  that  it  is  wrong  to  criticize  what  he 
has  not  read,  and  that  persistence  in  this  course  is  as  little 
likely  to  advance  scholarship  as  to  add  to  his  reputation."  It 
is  of  course  for  each  individual  higher  critic  to  decide  what 
his  controversial  methods  shall  be.  If,  in  the  opinion  of  his 
opponents,  his  methods  are  not  what  they  might  be,  their 
remedy  is  to  expose  them  and  draw  the  attention  of  the  pub- 
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lie  to  the  higher  critical  tactics.  I  shall  have  occasion  re- 
peatedly to  advert  to  Lofthouse's  steady  ignoring  of  the  con- 
servative writings,  and  at  this  stage  I  feel  that  I  ought  at 
once  to  direct  attention  to  one  very  grave  instance  of  his 
methods.  He  says :  "  Mr.  Wiener  further  writes  as  if,  on 
the  view  of  a  post-exilic  P,  all  that  was  said  of  the  tabernacle 
in  that  document  was  intended  to  be  understood  as  referring 
to  the  second  temple.  Who  has  ever  suggested  this  ?  '*  I 
will  content  myself  with  four  answers,  but  in  giving  them 
I  deliberately  cite  the  critical  representations  from  conserva- 
tive writings  where  they  are  quoted.  "Who  has  ever  sug- 
gested this?"  (1)  Wellhausen,  on  pages  36-37  of  the  Eng- 
lish Translation  of  the  Prolegomena,  cited  on  page  165  of 
Orr's  "  Problem  of  the  Old  Testament "  (a  book  which  Loft- 
house professes  to  have  read  and  considered),  says:  "The 
temple,  the  focus  to  which  the  worship  was  concentrated,  and 
which  was  not  built  until  Solomon's  time,  is  by  this  docu- 
ment regarded  as  so  indispensable  even*  for  the  troubled  days 
of  the  wanderings  before  the  settlement,  that  it  is  made  port- 
able, and  in  the  form  of  a  tabernacle  set  up  in  the  very  begin- 
ning of  things.  For  the  truth  is,  that  the  tabernacle  is  the  copy, 
not  the  prototype,  of  the  temple  at  Jerusalem'*  (my  italics. 
H.  M.  W.).  (2)  Wellhausen  on  page  125  of  the  same  book, 
cited  on  pages  240  f.  of  my  "  Pentateuchal  Studies  "  (a  book 
which  Lofthouse  professes  to  have  read  and  considered), 
says:  "The  former  [i.e.  the  sons  of  Aaron]  are  priests  of 
the  tabernacle,  the  latter  of  the  temple;  but  as  in  point  of 
fact  the  only  distinction  to  be  drawn  between  the  Mosaic  and 
the  actual  central  sanctuary  is  that  between  shadow  and  sub- 
stance, so  neither  can  any  other  be  made  between  the  Mosaic 
and  the  actual  central  priesthood''  (my  italics.  H.  M.  W.). 
(Parenthetically  I  may  remark  that  Wellhausen  is  the  leader 
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of  the  school  of  critics  that  bears  his  name  and  is  practically 
the  author  of  the  current  higher  critical  theory  which  Loft- 
house supports.)  (3)  Lofthouse,  in  a  passage  quoted  by  me 
from  his  "  Ezekiel ''  at  page  480  of  the  July  BS  in  the  article 
to  which  he  professes  to  be  replying,  writes :  "  We  even  find 
that  ancient  history  has  been  rewritten  in  accord  with  the  re- 
ligious views  of  this  body  of  law.  It  is  difficult  to  imagine 
when  this  code  could  have  been  obeyed,  except  after  the  re- 
turn from  Babylon,  or  when  it  could  have  been  composed, 
except  during  and  after  the  exile"  (my  italics.  H.  M.  W.). 
(4)  Lofthouse,  in  the  course  of  the  very  article  in  which  he 
asks  this  question,  says  (p.  109)  :  "As  for  the  alleged  unsuit- 
ability  of  the  code  to  the  post-exilic  period,  it  has  often  been 
pointed  out  that  the  code  in  which  all  social  and  national  in- 
terests are  subordinated  to  that  of  religion,  and  in  which  the 
society  contemplated  is  not  a  nation  but  a  church,  is  suited 
io  no  period  in  the  history  of  Israel  save  that  in  which  polit- 
ical independe^nce  had  been  lost  [my  italics.  H.  M.  W.]  and 
the  one  social  bond  was  the  common  religious  conviction  and 
practice."  And  on  page  96  he  says  of  the  tabernacle  that  the 
priestly  writers  "  idealized "  it  "  into  a  glorified  structure, 
surrounded  with  the  taboos  or  prohibitions  with  which  the 
temple  itself  and  the  priesthood  were  encompassed"  (my 
italics.  H.  M.  W.),  and  speaks  of  the  Levites  as  a  "post- 
exilic  order." 

In  the  light  of  these  five  passages,  which  of  course  could 
be  multiplied  indefinitely  from  other  writings,  I  ask  my  read- 
ers to  consider  carefully  Lofthouse's  remark :  "  Mr.  Wiener 
further  writes  as  if,  on  the  view  of  a  post-exilic  P,  all  that 
was  said  of  the  tabernacle  in  that  document  was  intended  to 
be  understood  as  referring  to  the  second  temple.  Who  has 
ever  suggested  this?"     If  language  has  any  meaning  at  all. 
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Lofthouse  intends  to  convey  to  his  readers  that  neither  he 
nor  any  other  critic  of  standing  has  suggested  this ;  whereas, 
in  truth  and  in  fact,  he  himself,  Wellhausen,  and  others  had 
definitely  stated  it  and  are  still  stating  it,  and  the  conserva- 
tives had  duly  pointed  this  out  in  writings  he  professes  to 
have  considered.  "  Is  it  impossible  for  a  legislator  com- 
posing a  code  in  one  period  of  history  to  embody  in  it  pro- 
visions which  have  been  known  and  obeyed  from  a  much 
earlier  time?"  (p.  95).  Of  course  not;  but  one  does  not 
convey  such  a  meaning  by  asserting  that  "  it  is  difficult  to 
imagine  when  this  code  could  have  been  obeyed,  except  after 
the  return  from  Babylon,  or  when  it  could  have  been  com- 
posed except  during  and  after  the  Exile."  Either  Lofthouse 
is  capable  of  seeing  that  he  is  in  hopeless  contradiction  with 
his  own  utterances  or  he  is  not.  If  the  former,  it  is  his  plain 
duty  to  withdraw  from  a  position  that  he  now  sees  to  be  un- 
tenable. If  the  latter,  the  public  will  draw  their  own  infer- 
ences.  In  any  case  they  will  watch  to  see  what  course  he  takes. 

The  point  itself  —  whether  the  priestly  legislation  was  or 
was  not  composed  during  or  after  the  exile  and  acted  on  for 
the  first  time  in  the  post-exilic  period  —  will  call  for  consid- 
eration in  due  course,  for  it  is  one  of  the  most  fundamental 
of  all  critical  questions,  but  I  have  no  wish  to  take  it  out  of 
its  turn.  My  object  has  been  to  throw  clear  light  on  Loft- 
house's  methods  at  the  outset,  and  not  to  forestall  the  later 
discussion.    I  now  come  to  his  numbered  sections. 

1.  As  to  cairns.  In  his  introductory  remarks  he  states 
that  in  the  London  Quarterly  Review  for  last  January  he 
"  was  allowed  a  brief  reply,  showing  that  Wellhausen's  '  lay 
altars,'  or  cairns,  are  unmentioned  in  Dt."  This  is  not  so. 
Lofthouse  did  not  make  this  point,  and  consequently  I  did 
not  reply  to  it.    The  point  is  answered  in  the  sixth  chapter 
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of  my  EPC,  which  I  have  repeatedly  pressed  him  to  study 
carefully,  and  there,  and  elsewhere,  I  have  constantly  re- 
ferred to  Deut.  xvi.  21  (see  Carpenter  and  Driver  ad  lac, 
EPC,  pp.  192  f.)  and  to  the  Deuteronomic  passage  Josh.  ix. 
23.  I  really  do  not  know  how  Lofthouse  is  to  be  induced  to 
study  that  chapter,  and  until  he  does  so,  he  will  not  grasp  the 
truth.  But  in  the  July  number  I  pointed  out  that  Lofthouse 
himself  recognized  two  kinds  of  altars  —  cairns  and  perma- 
nent sanctuaries.  He  had  admitted  —  and  he  now  repeats 
the  admission  —  that  there  were  differences  in  material  and 
construction.  So  far,  so  good.  He  now  continues :  "  The 
fact  is  that  until  Josiah's  reforms,  both  laymen  and  priests 
sacrificed  at  cairns  or  earthen  altars,  and  that  priests  sacri- 
ficed also  at  permanent  shrines."  That  is  a  further  step  in 
advance.  But  how  comes  it  that  he  has  not  answered  the 
questions  I  put  to  him  on  page  477  of  the  July  number?  I 
repeat  them :  "  Remembering  on  the  one  hand  such  historical 
examples  of  the  cairn  altar  as  Manoah's  rock  and  Saul's  altar 
after  Michmash,  and  on  the  other  the  horned  altars  of  David 
and  Solomon,  let  us  invite  Lofthouse  to  explain  to  what  Exo- 
dus xxi.  14  refers,  *  thou  shalt  take  him  from  mine  altar,  that 
he  shall  die.'  Does  he  contend  that  that  was  a  cairn  altar? 
Or  would,  e.g.,  a  cattle  thief  be  able  after  stealing  sundry 
herd  of  cattle  to  sacrifice  one  at  a  mound  of  earth  or  stones 
and  then  contend  that  such  an  altar  was  a  '  sanctuary,'  and 
that  he  could  take  refuge  at  it?  Or  does  the  professor  sup- 
pose that  such  altars  ever  had  priesthoods?  Or  was  it  for 
such  an  altar  that  the  Gibeonites  were  to  hew  wood  and  draw 
water  (Josh.  ix.  27)  ?  Or  could  the  first  ripe  fruits  of  Exo- 
dus xxiii.  19,  xxxiv.  26,  be  brought  to  it?"  What  has  Loft- 
house to  say  to  this  ?  Then  hf  goes  on :  "  Mr.  Wiener  him- 
self recognizes  that  lay  sacrifices  disappeared  after  the  Exile. 
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Does  he  not  see  that  the  cairns,  where  lay  sacrifices  had  been 
permitted,  came  to  an  end  with  Josiah  in  623  B.C.  (2  Kings 
xxiii.  13  flf.)  ?"  No,  Mr.  Wiener  does  not;  and  in  order  that 
his  readers  may  have  an  opportunity  of  judging  the  matter 
he  quotes  2  Kings  xxiii.  13-20: — 

"13  And  the  high  places  that  were  before  Jerusalem, 
which  were  on  the  right  hand  of  the  mount  of  corruption, 
which  Solomon  the  king  of  Israel  had  builded  for  Ashtoreth 
the  abomination  of  the  Sidonians,  and  for  Chemosh  the  abom- 
ination of  Moab,  and  for  Milcom  the  abomination  of  the  chil- 
dren of  Ammon,  did  the  king  defile.  14  And  he  brake  in 
pieces  the  pillars,  and  cut  down  the  Asherim,  and  filled  their 
places  with  the  bones  of  men.  15  Moreover  the  altar  that 
was  at  Beth-elj^  and  the  high  place  which  Jeroboam  the  son 
of  Nebat,  who  made  Israel  to  sin,  had  made,  even  that  altar 
and  the  high  place  he  brake  down;  and  he  burned  the  high 
place  and  stamped  it  small  to  powder,  and  burned  the  Ash- 
erah.  16  And  as  Josiah  turned  himself,  he  spied  the  sepul- 
chres that  were  there  in  the  mount;  and  he  sent,  and  took 
the  bones  out  of  the  sepulchres,  and  burned  them  upon  the 
altar,  and  defiled  it,  according  to  the  word  of  the  Lord  which 
the  man  of  God  proclaimed,  who  proclaimed  these  things. 
17  Then  he  said,  What  monument  is  that  which  I  see?  And 
the  men  of  the  city  told  him.  It  is  the  sepulchre  of  the  man 
of  God,  which  came  from  Judah,  and  proclaimed  these  things 
that  thou  hast  done  against  the  altar  of  Beth-el.  18  And  he 
said.  Let  him  be;  let  no  man  move  his  bones.  So  they  let 
his  bones  alone,  with  the  bones  of  the  prophet  that  came  out 
of  Samaria.  19  And  all  the  houses  also  of  the  high  places 
that  were  in  the  city  of  Samaria  which  the  kings  of  Israel 
had  made  to  provoke  the  Lord  to  anger,  Josiah  took  away, 
and  did  to  them  according  to  all  the  acts  that  he  had  done 
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in  Beth-el.  20  And  he  slew  all  the  priests  of  the  high  places 
that  were  there,  upon  the  altars,  and  burned  men's  bones 
upon  them;  and  he  returned  to  Jerusalem." 

It  will  be  seen  that  there  is  no  reference  whatever  to  lay 
cairns.  It  is  not  suggested,  e.g.,  that  it  would  be  wrong  to 
let  a  Naaman  have  some  earth  (2  Kings  v.  17),  because  he 
desired  to  sacrifice  to  the  Lord.  What  is  suggested  is  that 
high  places  devoted  to  the  worship  of  other  gods  and  sanct- 
uaries that  were  intended  to  rival  Jerusalem  were  illegal.  Of 
lay  cairns  there  is  no  word  or  hint.  That  Deuteronomy  does 
not  forbid  these  cairns  categorically  (as  Lofthouse  asserts) 
is  plain  from  the  recognition  they  receive  in  Deut.  xvi.  21 
and  Josh.  ix.  23.  That  our  text  of  Deut.  xii.  is  far  removed 
from  the  original  is  amply  shown  by  the  extant  variants,  and 
it  is  difficult  to  say  exactly  how  the  original  ran  (see  es- 
pecially BS,  Jan.  1915,  pp.  110  f.).  Then  Lofthouse  asks: 
"  How  could  P,  laying  down  its  minute  regulations  for  its 
sacrificial  system,  have  entirely  neglected  a  whole  class  of 
sacrifices,  offered,  as  Mr.  Wiener  supposes,  by  irresponsible 
laymen,  whenever  they  might  chance  to  officiate  at  a  wayside 
cairn  ?  "  The  answer,  which  I  have  discussed  at  length  in 
the  sixth  chapter  of  EPC,  a  careful  study  of  which  I  must 
once  more  impress  on  Lofthouse  as  necessary,  is  simple 
enough.  P  is  dealing  with  the  sacrificial  system  at  the  perma- 
nent shrine,  and  does  not  deal  with  the  wayside  cairn  sacri- 
fices (regulated  elsewhere,  as  I  have  shown,  EPC,  pp.  180  f.), 
except  in  cases  where  they  degenerated  into  idolatrous  wor- 
ship (Lev.  xvii.).  Its  basis  is,  "  t/  a  man  bring  near  a  sac- 
rifice." It  was  not  concerned  with  sacrifices  which  by  the 
established  custom  were  not  brought  near.  There  was  no 
more  occasion  to  deal  with  them  than  there  would  be  to  treat 
of  domestic  prayers  in  an  ordinance  relating  to  public  service 
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in  church.  Lofthouse  himself  wrote:  "  It  is  true  that  a  large 
part  of  P  is  a  manual  for  sacrifice  at  the  house  "  ( LQR,  Jan. 
1915,  p.  132).  He  has  now  conceded  that  wayside  cairns  are 
different  from  permanent  shrines,  and  these  two  admissions 
together  dispose  of  his  earlier  contentions.^ 

Lofthouse  next  deals  with  Ex.  xxi.  6,  the  boring  of  the 
slave's  ear,  and  for  some  obscure  reason  says  that  my  sense 
of  humor  seems  to  have  led  me  astray.  "  There  is  nothing 
in  the  passage  pointing  definitely  either  to  cairns  or  the  sanc- 
tuary." That  is  true,  but  it  has  taken  me  eleven  years  to  get 
this  public  admission  from  Lofthouse.  I  have  before  quoted 
to  him  Carpenter's  argument  that  this  does  deal  with  the 
sanctuary,  —  an  argument  on  which  he  relies,  amongst  others, 
to  establish  the  Wellhausen  case.  I  will  now  quote  the  foot- 
note on  page  187  of  EPC :  "  I  have  repeatedly  pointed  out 
that  the  confusion  engendered  by  the  word  '  sanctuary  '  reaches 
its  climax  in  the  writings  of  such  authors  as  Driver  and 
Robertson  Smith.  The  latter  writes :  '  The  local  sanctuaries 
were  the  seat  of  judgment,  and  so  in  the  language  of  S  [so 
he  designates  this  *  source  ']  to  bring  a  man  before  the  magis- 
trates is  to  bring  him  "to  God"  (Exod.  xxi.  6;  xxii.  8,  9, 
Heb.).*  (Additional  answer  to  the  libel,  p.  74.)  It  is  well 
known  that  '  the  seat  of  judgment '  was  the  gate  of  the  city, 
not  a  lay  altar:  and  it  is  tolerably  obvious  that  the  door  or 
doorpost  presupposed  by  Exodus  xxi.  is  lacking  to  a  stone 
or  mound,  albeit  present  in  a  gate.  The  stoutest  opponents 
of  the  higher  critics  would  have  thought  it  impossible  that 
they  should  be  so  hopelessly  incompetent  as  to  be  unable  to 
distinguish  a  mound  and  a  house,  and  that  merely  because 

*0n  the  cessation  of  lay  sacrifice  I  am  delighted  to  be  able  to 
refer  now  to  the  excellent  discussion  on  pp.  61  and  62  of  Van 
Hoonacker's  Communaut^  Jud^o-Aram^enne   (Milford,  1915). 
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they  had  called  both  these  objects  'sanctuaries';  but,  unfor- 
tunately, the  facts  admit  of  no  doubt.  It  is  never  wise  in 
matters  legal  or  historical  to  call  a  spade  a  sanctified  exca- 
vatory  implement."  The  true  meaning  of  the  law  was  ex- 
plained by  me  on  pages  25  ff.  of  my  "  Studies  in  Biblical 
Law  " ;  and  if  Lofthouse  had  read  that  discussion  (to  which 
I  carefully  referred  him  in  the  April  LQR),  he  would  know 
that  the  only  meaning  the  expression  can  have  from  a  legal 
point  of  view  is  "  the  judges."  I  may  add  that,  since  I  have 
been  studying  the  alteration  of  baal  into  other  words,  it  has  oc- 
curred to  me  as  a  possibility  that  Elohim  has  here,  and  in  some 
other  passages,  been  substituted  for  baalini  "  burghers  "  ( see 
e.g..  Judges  ix.).  As  to  Lofthouse's  suggestion  that  it  is  to 
be  understood  of  the  penates  or  household  gods,  there  are  two 
glaring  impossibilities  —  the  one  religious  and  psychological, 
the  other  legal. 

In  the  Pentateuch  there  is  only  one  reference  to  household 
gods.  That  is  in  the  narrative  of  Rachel's  theft  of  Laban's 
divinities,  and  these  potent  godheads  are  held  up  to  ridicule 
by  being  literally  sat  upon.  That  a  ceremony  should  be  com- 
manded to  be  performed  in  their  presence  is  ridiculous  on  the 
face  of  it,  but  the  argument  does  not  stop  there.  The  neigh- 
boring legislation  (all  of  which  is  assigfned  by  the  critics  to 
JE  or  J  or  E)  contains  the  following:  "Thou  shalt  have 
none  other  gods  before  me.  Thou  shalt  not  make  unto  thee 
a  graven  image,  nor  the  likeness  of  any  form  that  is  in  heaven 
above,  or  that  is  in  the  earth  beneath,  or  that  is  in  the  water 
under  the  earth;  thou  shalt  not  bow  down  thyself  to  them, 
nor  serve  them"  (Ex.  xx.  3  f.).  "Ye  shall  not  make  with 
me  gods  of  silver  or  gods  of  gold"  (ver.  23).  "He  that 
sacrificeth  unto  any  god,  save  unto  the  Lord  only,  shall  be 
utterly  destroyed"  (xxii.  19  (20)).    "And  in  all  things  that 
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I  have  said  unto  you  take  ye  heed ;  and  make  no  mention  of 
the  name  of  other  gods,  neither  let  it  be  heard  out  of  thy 
mouth"  (xxiii.  13).  To  suggest  that  such  a  legislation  con- 
tains a  command  to  deal  with  household  gods  can  scarcely 
be  thought  to  be  within  the  limits  of  critical  sanity. 

The  second  reason  is  legal.  I  have  shown  in  my  SBL  the 
true  intent  of  such  ceremonies  in  the  light  of  our  knowledge 
of  the  problems  that  confronted  early  legislators  and  their 
solution,  and  anybody  who  will  take  the  trouble  to  study 
that  will  see  that  household  gods  —  who  could  judge  nothing 
and  give  no  evidence  —  are  legally  out  of  the  question. 

The  fact,  therefore,  is,  that,  so  far  from  having  been  led 
astray  by  my  sense  of  humor,  I  have  rendered  the  view  of 
Kuenen,  Robertson  Smith,  Carpenter,  and  others  so  unten- 
able that  even  Lofthouse  no  longer  pretends  to  support  it, 
and  is  driven  to  a  choice  between  the  contention  I  have  always 
upheld  and  a  wild  theory  which  could  never  commend  itself 
for  an  instant  to  any  thinking  man.  When  he  says  that  Dt. 
XV.  16,  17,  "  shows  that  the  door  of  the  master's  own  house 
is  in  mind,"  he  is  simply  reading  into  the  passage  something 
that  is  not  there.  As  I  have  shown  in  SBL,  there  is  no  dis- 
crepancy on  this  matter  between  Exodus  and  Deuteronomy. 

As  Lofthouse  cites  Kent's  "  Israel's  Laws  and  Legal  Prece- 
dents," I  refer  my  readers  to  my  exposure  of  this  book  on 
pages  97-131  of  the  BS  for  January,  1908.  I  may  add  that 
one  of  the  foremost  living  authorities  on  comparative  ancient 
law  wrote  to  me,  saying,  that  Kent's  book  was,  in  fact,  "  very 
disgraceful."  If  Lofthouse  chooses  to  use  and  recommend 
this  "  very  disgraceful  "  book,  he  shall  not  be  able  to  say 
truthfully  in  the  future  that  he  did  so  without  warning. 

2.  In  the  middle  of  the  contentions  which  constitute  his 
second  section,  Lofthouse  asks  for  my  views  as  to  Chron- 
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icles.  It  will  be  easier  to  treat  the  remaining  matters  in- 
telligibly if  I  first  clear  the  ground  by  dealing  with  this 
question.  In  a  chapter  of  PS  which  I  have  often  pressed 
Lofthouse  to  read,  the  following  occurs :  "  It  is  to  be 
observed  that  the  Chronicler  himself  twice  refers  to  a  *  Mid- 
rash  '  as  an  authority.  The  following  extract  from  the  arti- 
cle *  Midrash '  in  the  *  Jewish  Encyclopaedia '  throws  some 
light  on  the  meaning  of  this  expression: 

"  *A  term  occurring  as  early  as  2  Chron.  xiii.  22,  xxiv.  27, 
though  perhaps  not  in  the  sense  in  which  it  came  to  be  used 
later,  and  denoting  "  exposition,"  "  exegesis,"  especially  that  of 
the  Scriptures.  In  contradistinction  to  literal  interpretation, 
subsequently  called  "  peshat,"  the  term  "  midrash  "  designates 
an  exegesis  which,  going  more  deeply  than  the  mere  literal 
sense,  attempts  to  penetrate  into  the  spirit  of  the  Scriptures, 
to  examine  the  text  from  all  sides,  and  thereby  to  derive  in- 
terpretations which  are  not  immediately  obvious.  .  .  .  The 
divergence  between  midrash  and  peshat  increased  steadily; 
and,  although  the  consciousness  of  this  divergence  may  not 
have  increased  in  a  proportionate  degree  ...  it  was  never 
wholly  obscured'  (vol.  viii.  p.  548). 

"  Of  the  countless  millions  of  Jews  who  have  used  this 
term  through  the  ages,  one  only  has  produced  work  that  was 
deemed  worthy  of  inclusion  in  the  Canon.  That  one  was  the 
Chronicler.  It  is  reasonable  to  suppose  that  he  knew  the 
meaning  that  the  expression  had  in  his  own  time,  and  the 
only  question  that  can  arise  is  whether  that  meaning  was  or 
was  not  the  same  as  in  later  times.  If  we  found  such  a  word 
as  *  allegory  *  employed  by  a  narrator  to  designate  one  of  his 
sources,  it  would  be  fair  to  inquire  whether  he  used  the  word 
in  the  sense  that  appears  natural  to  us,  or  in  some  other  sense, 
and  the  answer  would  be  determined  by  internal  evidence. 
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If  it  then  appeared  that  the  narrative  based  on  that  source 
really  was  allegorical  in  character,  we  should  conclude  (1) 
that  he  had  in  fact  used  the  word  in  the  sense  with  which  we 
are  familiar,  and  (2)  that  his  original  public  would  have 
understood  this  as  well  as  we  do. 

"  Now,  any  thinking  reader  of  2  Chron.  xiii.  will,  I  imag- 
ine, agree  that  it  is  not  literal  history.  When,  therefore,  we 
find  the  only  authority  referred  to  in  this  chapter  designated 
by  the  appropriate  term  *  midrash,'  it  seems  impossible  to 
doubt  that  the  expression  is  used  in  substantially  the  same 
sense  as  later,  and  that  the  Chronicler  and  his  original  read- 
ers appreciated  this  as  well  as  could  any  modern.  (R.  V. 
*  commentary '  entirely  fails  to  convey  the  meaning  of  '  mid- 
rash.')  The  real  meaning  of  the  chapter  must  be  sought  in 
such  phrases  as,  '  But  as  for  us,  the  Lord  is  our  God,  and 
we  have  not  forsaken  Him ; '  *And,  behold,  God  is  with  us 
at  our  head ; '  '  O  children  of  Israel,  fight  ye  not  against  the 
Lord,  the  God  of  our  fathers.*  And  so  it  came  about  that 
Talmudic  authorities  did  not  question  the  canonicity  of 
Chronicles,  but  treated  it  as  a  book  intended  for  the  particular 
kind  of  spiritual  exposition  which  is  designated  '  midrash.' 
This  is  really  what  is  meant  by  the  harsh  and  unsympathetic 
paragraph  of  the  '  Jewish  Encyclopaedia,'  which  Professor 
Curtis  summarizes  in  the  following  sentence: 

"  *  While  in  rabbinical  literature  Chronicles  was  regarded 
with  suspicion,  its  historical  accuracy  being  doubted  by  Tal- 
mudic authorities,  and  it  being  held  to  be  a  book  for  homi- 
letical  interpretation,  yet  its  canonicity,  as  some  have  thought, 
never  seems  really  to  have  been  questioned'  (p.  2). 

"  Failure  to  grasp  this  truth  has  led  to  the  most  perverted 
views  of  the  Chronicler,  his  work,  and  its  historical  and  re- 
ligious value.    I  suppose  that,  after  what  has  been  said,  m> 
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readers  will  have  no  difficulty  in  appreciating  2  Chron.  xiii. 
Let  us  glance  at  another  instance:  in  1  Chron.  xxv.  we  are 
told  that  David  instituted  certain  Levitical  musical  services. 
Verse  4  brings  us  to  a  list  of  names.  Though  there  is  a  good 
deal  of  corruption,  it  is  absolutely  certain  that  many  of  these 
names  are  not  proper  names  at  all,  but  Hebrew  words  in- 
cluding some  verbs  like  *  Giddalti '  (I  have  made  great).  It 
is  generally  agreed  that  originally  these  words  formed  a  con- 
secutive sentence,  but  owing  to  the  state  of  the  text  the  exact 
details  are  not  clear.  The  reading  favoured  by  Professor 
Curtis  is  rendered  by  him  as  follows: 

" '  Be  gracious  unto  me,  O  Yah,  be  gracious  unto  me; 
Thou  art  my  God  whom  I  magnify  and  exalt. 
O  my  Help  (or,  Thou  art  my  Help)  when  in  trouble,  I  say. 
He  giveth  (or  Give)  an  abundance  of  visions.' 

"  This  rendering  will  do  as  well  as  any  other  for  the  pur- 
pose of  my  illustration.  It  will  then  be  followed  immediately 
by  verse  5,  *A11  these  were  the  sons  of  Heman  the  king's  seer 
in  the  words  of  God,'  etc.  Now,  I  ask,  if  this  were  an  Eng- 
lish book,  would  any  English  reader  think  there  were  men 
who  literally  were  called  by  such  names  as  *  I  magfnify,'  etc. : 
Would  he  proceed  to  infer  that  the  author  of  the  book  be- 
lieved this  to  be  literal  history,  or  for  one  moment  imagined 
that  his  readers  could  suppose  it  to  be  so?  Would  he,  then, 
charge  him  with  '  deliberate  invention  or  distortion  of  his- 
tory,' or  seek  to  defend  him  against  such  a  charge  by  insist- 
ing that  he  has  *  worked  everywhere  according  to  sources '  ? 
(see  J.  Wellhausen,  "Prolegomena,"  Eng.  trans,  p.  222 
(quoting  Dillmann).)  Or  would  he  inveigh  against  his  *  law- 
crazed  fancy'?  {Op,  cit,,  p.  195.)  Or  would  he  write  a  note 
saying,  '(Why  what  was  possibly  an  ancient  prayer  should 
thus  be  resolved  into  proper  names  cannot  be  determined '  ? 
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(Curtis  and  Madsen,  p.  278.)  How  many  readers  of  the 
'  Odyssey '  wonder  that  Oirv^  could  have  been  regarded  as  a 
name  by  Odysseus  and  the  Cyclops  —  or  the  Greeks  who 
listened  to  the  Rhapsodists?  What  would  happen  if  the 
'  Pilgrim's  Progress '  were  edited  on  such  lines  ?  Or  is  it 
really  supposed  that  a  Hebrew-writing  canonical  author  could 
be  so  ineflfably  stupid  as  to  write  words  like  '  I  magnify/  *  I 
exalt/  etc.,  in  his  own  language  without  understanding  what 
he  was  writing?  Read  the  lines  of  the  prayer  as  conjecturally 
restored,  and  consider:  were  not  all  these  in  a  very  deep 
and  spiritual  sense  the  sons  of  Heman  the  king's  seer  in  the 
words  of  God  ?  Can  any  Temple  service  do  more  than  estab- 
lish such  communion  between  men  and  God?  The  chapter 
may  be  corrupt,  the  details  are  not  in  all  cases  clear,  but  the 
bed-rock  meaning  is  as  plain  as  could  be  desired.  When  the 
Chronicler  is  tried  for  this  falsification  of  history,  all  who 
have  ever  spoken  in  parable  or  allegory  will  be  his  compan- 
ions in  the  dock.  Shall  we  speak  of  law-crazed  fancy  or 
spiritual  insight?"  (PS,  pp.  284-286). 

Let  me  give  just  another  instance  of  midrash  to  make  mat- 
ters even  clearer,  if  that  be  possible.  A  Jewish  Midrash  will 
say  that  Elijah  on  Mount  Carmel  was  girt  with  the  skin  of 
the  ram  that  Abraham  sacrificed  in  lieu  of  Isaac  (Gen.  xxii.). 
The  real  meaning  will  be  (a)  that  the  spirit  which  animated 
Elijah  was  the  same  as  that  which  animated  Abraham,  and 
(fr)  that  but  for  Abraham  and  Isaac  there  could  have  been 
no  Elijah.  But  a  higher  critic  would  never  understand  this. 
He  would  begin  by  asserting  that  Abraham  and  Elijah  were 
supposed  to  be  historical  characters.  Then  he  would  ex- 
amine the  difference  in  date,  and  discuss  whether  by  any 
process  known  to  antiquity  the  ram's  skin  could  have  been 
preserved  for  that  period,  what  the  probabilities  were  that 
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such  process  could  have  been  successfully  applied  by  Abra- 
ham in  the  particular  circumstance  of  the  case,  whether  and 
how  the  skin-  could  have  been  transmitted  from  Abraham 
down  to  Elijah,  etc. ;  and,  having  demolished  the  literal  cred- 
ibility of  the  story  on  these  grounds,  he  would  then  proceed 
to  argue  that  the  whole  thing  was  unhistorical,  that  Abraham 
and  Elijah  never  existed,  and  that  in  view  of  the  astronomical 
Aries  the  mention  of  the  ram's  skin  proved  that  we  have  to 
do  with  an  astral  myth.  The  real  meaning  of  the  story  would 
be  just  as  much  a  sealed  book  to  him  at  the  end  of  his  labor- 
ious investigations  as  it  was  at  the  beginning. 

Consequently  I  do  not  regard  Chronicles  as  a  historical 
source  in  the  same  sense  as  a  professed  history.  Chronicles 
is,  in  part  at  any  rate,  professed  Midrash,  This  does  not 
exclude  the  possibility  of  its  containing  some  historical  ma- 
terial, and  in  some  instances  we  can  say  with  greater  or  less 
certainty  that  a  particular  narrative  is  probably  historical. 
But  there  are  a  number  of  cases  where  this  is  not  so,  and, 
except  where  we  have  some  certain  indication  —  such  as  con- 
firmation in  some  other  book  —  there  must  be  doubt  as  to 
how  far  the  statements  are  meant  to  be  taken  literally. 

I  have  shown  on  pages  238  f.  of  PS  that  the  statements  of 
Chronicles  cannot  be  reconciled  with  P.  Of  the  greater  num- 
ber of  the  passages  I  have  cited,  Lofthouse  takes  no  notice, 
and  accordingly  I  press  my  readers  to  examine  this  portion 
of  PS  (for  I  cannot  here  transcribe  the  whole  book)  and 
note  Lofthouse's  failure  to  meet  it.  Here  I  will  deal  with 
what  he  has  said :  "  Mr.  Wiener  here  refers  to  the  supposed 
contrasts  between  Num.  xviii.  3  and  Chron.  —  presumably 
1  Chron.  ix.  28,  the  arrangement  instituted  by  David  (ver. 
22)."  Lofthouse's  presumption  is  wrong.  I  have  said  no 
word  about  1  Chron.  ix.  28  or  22.     It  is  of  course  open  to 
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him  to  read  PS  and  see  what  I  have  referred  to.  He  then 
proceeds :  "  1  Chron.  xxiii.  27  flf.  does  not  conflict  with  the 
warning  in  Numbers.  It  is  the  priests  who  enter  the  inner 
part  of  the  shrine,  as  distinct  from  the  Levites  (2  Chron. 
xxix.  16).  In  Chron.  Mr.  Wiener  urges,  the  Levites  are 
said  to  do  what  by  Num.  xviii.  3  they  were  to  have  been  put 
to  death  for  doing."  What  I  in  fact  wrote  was :  "  1  Chron- 
icles xxiii.  31  assigns  to  the  Levites  the  task  of  offering  burnt 
offerings  on  certain  occasions;  but  P  expressly  forbids  their 
approaching  the  altar  (Num.  xviii.  3)  on  pain  of  death  to 
both  Levites  and  priests."  This  Lofthouse  ignores.  Yet 
how  could  they  offer  burnt  offerings  without  approaching 
the  altar?  As  to  2  Chron.  xxix.  16,  we  read  that  on  a  partic- 
ular occasion  "  the  priests  went  in  unto  the  inner  part  of  the 
house  of  the  Lord,  to  cleanse  it,  and  brought  out  all  the  un- 
cleanness  that  they  found  in  the  temple  of  the  Lord  into 
the  court  of  the  house  of  the  Lord.  And  the  Levites  took  it, 
to  carry  out  abroad  to  the  brook  of  Kidron."  What  on  earth 
has  the  removal  of  this  filth  got  to  do  with  the  duty  assigned 
in  a  wholly  different  chapter  of  offering  burnt  offerings? 

That,  however,  is  the  only  answer  he  can  give  to  the  ques- 
tion I  put  to  him  on  page  482  of  the  July  BS,  "  Will  he  fur- 
ther tell  us  why  P  visits  with  death  duties  assigned  to  the 
Levites  by  the  Chronicler  ?  "  We  now  know  that  Lofthouse 
holds  that  it  is  because  the  Levites  are  said  to  have  removed 
some  filth  on  a  totally  different  occasion.  There  I  can  leave 
this  part  of  the  contention. 

But  Lofthouse  writes  (p.  112)  :  "I  have  attempted  in  the 
preceding  pages  to  answer  all  the  points  raised  by  Mr. 
Wiener  in  his  article.  I  have  shown  that  to  each  of  his  *  un- 
answerable arguments '  there  is  a  very  simple  and  conclu- 
sive answer."  Is  it  indeed  so  ?  He  still  asserts :  "  True,  the 
Vol.  LXXIII.     No.  289.    9 
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general  system  of  P  contemplates  a  state  of  society  far  re- 
moved from  that  of  the  desert'';  and  in  a  passage  I  have 
already  quoted  that  "  the  code  ...  is  suited  to  no  period  in 
the  history  of  Israel  save  that  in  which  political  independence 
had  been  lost  and  the  one  social  bond  was  the  common  re- 
ligious condition  and  practice."  Very  well:  when  does  he 
claim  to  have  dealt  with  the  following  points  with  which  I 
have  pressed  him?  "At  what  age  does  he  suppose  that  the 
Temple  was  to  be  carried  about  and  that  a  whole  tribe  was 
set  aside  for  its  porterage  ?  "  ^  "  It  is  clear,"  he  now  writes, 
"too  that  the  codifiers  of  P  had  a  comparatively  small 
community  around  Jerusalem  in  mind"  (p.  277).  "Will 
he  explain  the  practicability  and  precise  utility  of  carry- 
ing about  the  Temple  in  the  midst  of  a  small  commu- 
nity around  Jerusalem?"  (BS,  July,  1915,  p.  482).  And 
what  of  the  other  points  to  which  I  referred  on  page  483, 
but  set  out  at  greater  length  on  pages  272-275  of  the 
April  LQR :  "  Or  take  the  case  of  the  leprosy  regulations. 
At  a  time  when  the  great  majority  of  Jews  were  living  in 
Babylonia  or  Egypt,  what  could  be  the  meaning  of  such  laws 
as  those  of  Lev.  xiii.  f .  ?  "  "  How  could  such  regulations  con- 
ceivably occur  to  the  mind  of  any  sane  man  during  or  after 
the  exile  when  the  bulk  of  the  Israelites  were  in  Babylonia 
and  there  were  important  Jewish  colonies  in  Egypt  and  else- 
where? And  if  the  theory  is  absurd  when  it  is  applied  to 
men,  what  are  we  to  say  when  we  read  of  leprous  garments 
(Lev.  xiii.  47  ff.)  ?  Was  a  man  to  make  the  pilgrimage  from 
Babylonia  to  Jerusalem  to  consult  a  priest  about  a  doubtful 

*0f  course,  If  he  throws  over  the  Wellhausen  case  as  to  the 
tabernacle  and  the  duties  of  the  Levites  reflecting  post-exilic  con- 
ditions, he  ipso  facto  throws  overboard  the  contention  that  the 
enormous  sections  of  P  which  deal  with  these  topics  suit  a  post- 
exilic  date. 
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garment?  And  what  about  the  leper's  offerings  in  chapter 
xiv.?  Could  they  conceivably  have  been  meant  to  apply  to 
such  circumstances?"  (OP,  p.  76).  Again,  "The  Israelites 
are  represented  as  being  so  closely  concentrated  that  they  will 
always  be  able  to  keep  the  three  pilgrimage  festivals.  One 
exception  only  is  contemplated,  and  that  is  singularly  in- 
structive: *  If  any  man  of  you  or  of  your  generations  shall 
be  unclean  by  reason  of  a  dead  body,  or  be  on  a  journey  afar 
off,  yet  he  shall  keep  the  passover  unto  the  Lord :  in  the  sec- 
cmd  month  on  the  fourteenth  day  at  even  they  shall  keep  it ' 
(Num.  ix.  10  f.).  That  is  the  one  and  only  passage  in  which 
attention  is  given  to  the  possibility  that  the  Israelite  may  be 
unable  to  present  himself  at  the  religious  center  on  one  of 
the  three  pilgrimage  festivals.  Now  consider  what  the  cir- 
cumstances of  P's  age  were.  The  great  bulk  of  the  Jewish 
people  were  in  Babylonia,  but  there  were  also  numerous  colo- 
nies in  other  countries,  notably  Egypt.  A  relatively  small 
proportion  of  the  Jews  were  to  be  found  in  Palestine.  For 
by  far  the  greater  number,  attendance  at  the  Temple  on  any 
occasion  whatever  was  entirely  out  of  the  question.  The  sug- 
gestion that  this  law  belongs  to  that  age  is  therefore  gro- 
tesque. But  let  nobody  conclude  hastily  that  this  is  a  remark 
applicable  merely  to  this  passage  —  which  the  critics  with 
unconscious  humor  assign  to  a  late  stratum  of  P !  Except  in 
this  one  instance,  the  entire  priestly  code  from  first  to  last 
assumes  that  the  whole  people  are  always  quartered  within 
easy  rea^h  of  the  religious  center.  Let  him  who  can,  fit  this 
into  the  circumstances  of  the  Exile!"  (OP,  p.  119). 

"  It  has  been  shown  that  the  duties  of  the  Levites  in  P  are 
such  as  would  be  impossible  in  any  age  other  than  the  Mo- 
saic, seeing  that  nobody  could  expect  a  temple  to  be  taken 
down,  carried  about,  and  set  up  at  sundry  times:  we  have 
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also  seen  that  P,  if  construed  in  the  fashion  of  the  critics, 
visits  with  death  the  performance  of  functions  assigned  to 
them  in  the  second  temple.  We  must  add  that  the  Ark  had 
ceased  to  exist,  so  that  the  arrangements  for  its  construc- 
tion and  transport  are  a  little  belated.  But  it  is  not  only  on 
these  points,  important  as  they  are,  that  P  betrays  its  true 
historical  setting.  Read  the  account  of  the  war  with  the 
Midianites  (Num.  xxxi.)  and  the  elaborate  provisions  as  to 
the  booty.  Can  any  reasonable  being  suppose  that  such  com- 
mands could  have  had  any  meaning  at  all  in  the  days  of  the 
Exile  or  of  Ezra  and  Nehemiah?  When  and  where  were  the 
Jews  to  win  victories  and  acquire  booty?  And  how  about 
the  unions  with  Midianitish  virgins  authorized  by  verse  18? 
Was  there  any  danger  of  the  post-exilic  age  which  appeared 
more  menacing  to  the  religious  leaders  or  called  forth  more 
energetic  opposition  from  them  than  these  foreigfn  unions? 
Or,  again,  pass  to  the  last  chapter  of  Numbers  and  consider 
the  historical  setting.  What  is  the  complaint  urged  by  the 
deputation  that  waits  upon  Moses?  It  is  this.  If  heiresses 
*  be  married  to  any  of  the  sons  of  the  tribes  of  the  children 
of  Israel,  then  shall  their  inheritance  be  taken  away  from  the 
inheritance  of  our  fathers,  and  shall  be  added  to  the  inheri- 
tance of  the  tribe  whereunto  they  shall  belong.'  What  a 
pressing  grievance  for  a  legislator  to  consider  and  redress 
when  tribes  and  tribal  lots  had  ceased  to  exist  forever ! 

"  It  is  no  better  if  we  turn  to  the  hierarchical  organization 
proposed.  Urim  and  Thummim  were  not  used  after  the  Ex- 
ile. In  lieu  of  the  simple  conditions  —  a  small  number  of  full 
priests  and  a  body  of  Levites  —  we  find  a  developed  hier- 
archy, priests,  Levites,  singers,  porters,  Nethinim,  sons  of 
Solomon's  servants.  The  code  that  ex  hypothesi  was  forged 
to  deal  with  this  state  of  affairs  has  no  acquaintance  with 
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them.  The  musical  services  of  the  Temple  are  as  much 
beyond  its  line  of  vision  as  the  worship  of  the  Synagogue. 
Even  such  an  organization  as  that  betrayed  by  the  reference 
in  1  Sam.  ii.  36  to  the  appointment  by  the  High-priest  to 
positions  carrying  pecuniary  emoluments  is  far  beyond  the 
primitive  simplicity  of  P.  And  if  we  turn  to  the  individual 
sacrifices  it  contemplates,  we  find  only  fresh  evidence  of  early 
conditions.  If  a  man  bring  a  burnt-oflfering,  he  is  to  kill 
and  flay  it  himself!  There  are  similar  rules  in  the  case  of 
other  sacrifices.  Now  test  this  by  reference  to  such  sacri- 
fices as  those  of  Solomon  (1  Kings  viii.  63).  Is  it  conceiv- 
able that,  as  luxury  and  refinement  increased  and  as  the 
number  of  victims  offered  were  multiplied,  the  well-to-do 
classes  would  themselves  kill  and  flay  the  animals?  Can  we 
believe  that  they  would  have  either  the  inclination  to  act  thus 
or  the  power  of  killing  a  large  number  of  victims  single- 
handed  in  any  reasonable  space  of  time?  The  more  this  is 
pondered  the  easier  it  is  to  see  how  it  came  about  that  heath- 
ens performed  services  of  this  kind  in  the  temple  of  Solomon, 
and  the  more  intelligible  do  the  changes  of  Ezekiel  and  the 
representations  of  the  Chronicler  become.  In  truth  here,  as 
elsewhere,  P  shows  us  the  conditions  of  the  earliest  age :  and 
subsequent  changes  were  due  to  the  impossibility  of  applying 
such  regulations  without  modification  to  the  circumstances 
of  more  advanced  periods. 

"  One  other  piece  of  historical  evidence  must  be  mentioned 
before  we  pass  to  the  next  division  of  the  conservative  case. 
If  this  law  was  really  forged  about  the  time  of  Ezra,  how 
came  it  that  the  latter  so  fundamentally  mistook  its  object? 
The  statements  of  P  constantly  show  that  its  provisions  were 
meant  only  to  reach  the  people  through  the  teaching  of  the 
priests  (Lev.  x.  11,  etc.;  cp.  Deut.  xxiv.  8;  xxxiii.  10,  etc.). 
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How  then  are  we  to  explain  Ezra's  conduct  in  reading  the 
whole  law  to  the  people?"  (OP,  pp.  121-123). 

Our  readers  will  see  for  themselves  whether  Lofthouse 
has  met  these  points  or  not. 

But  there  is  another  question  of  the  utmost  importance 
that  I  have  put  to  Lofthouse  and  wish  to  get  definitely  an- 
swered. What  becomes  of  the  alleged  unity  of  P's  style? 
"Was  P  a  gentleman  who  lived  from  the  time  of  Moses 
(when  presumably  the  'very  ancient  laws'  were  composed) 
to  that  of  Ezra,  and  continued  to  write  in  the  same  style 
throughout  the  centuries?  Or  was  there  a  school  of  writers 
continuously  active  and  maintaining  for  some  900  or  1,000 
years  a  style  that  was  so  distinctive  that  nobody  who  is  un- 
able to  distinguish  between  a  mound  and  a  house  could  pos- 
sibly mistake  a  line  of  their  writing  for  the  work  of  somebody 
else?  Or  what  does  he  mean?"  (BS,  July,  1916,  p.  484). 
I  can  find  no  direct  answer  to  this.  Personally  I  do  not  be- 
lieve in  any  part  of  the  P  theory,  stylistic  or  other,  and  at  a 
later  stage  I  shall  have  something  to  say  on  my  own  views, 
but  at  this  point  it  is  my  business  to  get  a  clear  answer  out 
of  Lofthouse  or  else  show  that  he  cannot  and  will  not  an- 
swer. He  rather  suggests  that  much  in  P  is  ancient  and 
may  have  been  adapted  "  to  fit  in  with  a  recognized  scheme 
of  things  which  has  become  possible  in  his  own  time,"  and 
that  for  the  rest  P  deliberately  imitated  an  ancient  style. 
Apparently  it  is  "  natural "  that  "  provisions  as  early  as  the 
desert  itself  or  earlier  should  be  preserved  there."  "As 
early  as  the  desert,"  i.e.  the  Mosaic  age!  And  attributed  to 
Moses !  And  in  the  style  that  dates  back  to  Moses  or  earlier 
(on  p.  102  Lofthouse  claims  that  Gen.  ix.  4  "  shows  that  this 
taboo  is  older  than  even  Moses,"  but  that  verse  is  part  of 
P)  !    Where,   then,   is   the   case   for  denying  that  we  have 
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here  the  laws  of  Moses  subject  only  to  textual  criticism  in 
the  language  of  Moses?  Apparently  it  rests  on  the  asser- 
tion that  "the  general  system  of  P  contemplates  a  state  of 
society  far  removed  from  that  of  the  desert."  To  establish 
that,  Lofthouse  will  have  to  (a)  rebut  the  facts  and  argu- 
ments he  has  hitherto  ignored,  and  (&)  produce  evidence 
that  P  is  late.    He  has  not  yet  begun  this  twofold  task. 

It  is,  however,  possible  that  he  will  fall  back  on  the  asser- 
tions made  in  a  passage  already  quoted,  that  (a)  "  the 
society  contemplated  is  not  a  nation  but  a  church,"  and  (&) 
"  all  social  and  national  interests  are  subordinated  to  that  of 
religion."  Of  these  (a)  is  wholly  false.  I  have  dealt  with 
the  passage  in  Wellhausen  from  which  these  words  are  taken 
on  page  289  of  PS.  I  need  only  add  that  large  sections  of 
P  —  e.g.  the  war  against  Midian  and  the  provisions  as  to 
land  —  show  how  utterly  untrue  this  notion  is.  With  regard 
to  (fr),  "all  social  and  national  interests  are  subordinated  to 
that  of  religion,"  just  as  much  or  just  as  little  throughout 
the  rest  of  the  Pentateuchal  legislation.  It  is  all  directed  to 
making  Israel  a  peculiar  treasure  to  God,  a  kingdom  of 
priests  and  a  holy  nation. 

With  regard  to  Moses  and  Hammurabi  and  some  of  his 
other  remarks,  I  may  refer  Lofthouse  for  an  answer  to  my 
article  "  Law  in  the  Old  Testament "  in  Murray's  Illustrated 
Bible  Dictionary,  to  pages  306-338  of  PS  (which  would  cer- 
tainly interest  him  very  much),  and  to  the  various  writings 
to  which  I  have  referred  in  these  discussions. 

Lofthouse  claims  that  Num.  xxxv.  1-8  shows  that  the 
Levites  were  much  more  than  desert  porters.  How  can  a 
passage  ordering  that  they  were  to  have  an  endowment 
after  the  Conquest  prove  that  they  were  much  more  than 
porters  in  the  desert? 
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As  to  my  view  of  the  history  of  the  Levites,  it  is  shortly 
stated  on  page  282  of  the  PS:  "The  priesthood  of  Aaron 
and  his  family  is  created  to  provide  for  the  due  exercise  of 
the  sacerdotal  functions,  and  for  the  desert  period  a  tribe  is 
set  apart  to  act  as  sacred  porters  of  the  wilderness  sanctu- 
ary. At  the  same  time  a  corpus  of  ritual  legislation  is  given, 
some  of  which  applies  only  to  the  age  of  Moses,  while  other 
portions,  intended  for  use  after  the  conquest,  require  for 
their  administration,  in  the  conditions  of  settled  life,  a  nu- 
merous and  scattered  priesthood,  such  as  could  not  be  pro- 
vided by  the  descendants  of  Aaron  living  at  the  time  of  the 
conquest.  On  the  eve  of  the  entry  into  the  promised  land, 
Deuteronomy  enlarged  the  rights  and  duties  of  the  Levites 
to  meet  the  need  thus  created."  But  of  course  anybody  who 
wanted  to  see  what  my  view  really  was  would  read  the  whole 
chapter.  Had  Lofthouse  done  that,  he  would  not  have  ac- 
cused me  of  having  failed  to  do  justice  to  Deut.  xxxiii.  and 
Jud.  xvii.  9;  xviii.  30  (see  PS,  pp.  249  f.,  251-253)  or  have 
alleged  in  the  teeth  of  pages  246-247,  253,  255-256  of  PS 
that  I  had  "urged  that  the  leprosy  laws  (Lev.  xiv.,  xv.) 
were  intended  only  for  the  desert,  and  could  not  have  been 
obeyed  after  the  entrance  into  Canaan."  And  I  will  ask  him 
this.  To  what  tribe  does  he  hold  that  Moses  belonged?  A 
man  must  necessarily  be  of  the  same  tribe  as  his  paternal 
grandfather,  and  therefore  the  young  man  mentioned  in 
Judges  xviii.  30  will  be  of  the  same  tribe  as  Moses. 

As  to  Gen.  xxxiv.  and  xHx.,  both  passages  refer  to  the 
pre-Mosaic  age,  and  accordingly  have  nothing  to  do  with 
the  position  of  the  Levites  in  and  after  the  days  of  Moses. 

In  a  future  article  I  hope  to  answer  Lofthouse's  other  con- 
tentions. 
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ARTICLE  VIII. 

CRITICAL  NOTES. 

LOUIS  AGASSIZ  AND  CHARLES  DARWIN:   A  SYNTHESIS. 

Some  time  in  the  winter  of  1859-60  Ralph  Waldo  Emer- 
son, in  the  Newhall  House  in  Milwaukee,  asked  me  if  I  could 
procure  him  a  copy  of  a  book  on  Species  which  an  English- 
man had  published  lately  —  and  he  added,  "  From  what  I 
have  heard  it  is  likely  to  make  the  dry  bones  rattle."  I  told 
Mr.  Emerson  I  had  not  seen  the  book,  but  that  I  was  after 
it  myself  and  had  an  order  for  it  already  in  New  York. 

How  this  conversation  happened  to  come  about  in  a  hotel 
in  Milwaukee  was  because  Mr.  Emerson  was  stopping  there 
to  fulfill  engagements  for  lectures  in  that  city  and  in  other 
cities  round  about.  Why  he  asked  of  me  the  question  he  did 
was  because  I  was  President  of  the  Young  Men's  Association 
before  which  he  lectured.  I  was  also  chairman  of  the  Library 
Committee  of  the  Association  —  a  somewhat  exacting  post, 
as  that  library  was  the  only  public  library  in  the  city. 

I  have  given  Mr.  Emerson's  description  of  the  book  he  was 
after  for  he  gave  no  name  of  author  nor  definite  title  to  the 
book. 

But  in  due  time  along  came  the  book  with  a  title  which  in- 
dicated that  it  was  concerned  with  "  The  Origin  of  Species." 
The  book  has  now  been  before  the  world  for  more  than  half 
a  century.  Perhaps  it  has  filled  Mr.  Emerson's  prophecy  of 
it  —  "  made  the  dry  bones  rattle."  There  has  been  more  said 
about  the  disturbing  influence  of  Darwin's  book  in  theology 
and  the  unsettling  of  religious  belief  than  facts  will  warrant. 
Some  dry  bones  may  have  rattled,  but  they  were  neither  as 
numerous  nor  as  representative  as  is  sometimes  asserted.  My 
bones  never  rattled.  I  passed  through  the  time  of  whatever 
perturbation  there  was  in  thought  because  of  Darwin's  work 
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without  agitation  myself  and  I  did  not  find  myself  lonesome. 
I  found  company  in  plenty  in  both  church  and  schools.  I 
found  general  disposition  to  give  the  subject  calm  and  patient 
treatment  and  hold  conclusion  meanwhile  in  abeyance.  I  say 
this  now  with  confidence  that  I  knew  the  situation  then, 
for  I  was  in  it  as  a  young  lawyer  without  theological  prepos- 
sessions. 

I  read  Darwin  with  approval.  I  could  see  no  reason  why 
tjie  variations  constantly  occurring  in  vegetable  or  animal  life 
might  not  become  permanent  under  favorable  conditions.  But 
this  did  not  rnean  to  me  that  everything  was  "  flotsam  and 
jetsam,"  in  a  wild  welter,  without  government,  or  tether  of 
purpose,  or  end  in  view. 

Here  I  worked  by  Agassiz.  Before  reading  Darwin  on  "  The 
Origin  of  Species  "  I  had  read  Agassiz's  "  Essay  on  Classi- 
fication,'* the  original  quarto  volume.  I  learned  from  that, 
as  scientific  fact,  that  nature  in  its  variations  was  held  to  plan. 
The  variations  in  nature  came  to  me  as  methods  of  express- 
ing and  securing  that  plan. 

I  do  not  see  why  Darwin's  treatise  should  have  troubled 
any  one  who  could  look  from  the  beginning  down  through 
life  and  see  that  it  was  all  in  a  plan,  where  type,  order,  family, 
genus,  species,  and  variety  were  always  registered  and  exe- 
cuted. There  they  were  —  radiata,  articulata,  moUusca,  verte- 
brata  —  plans  —  there  they  were  in  the  museums  of  geologfic 
time,  and  there  they  are  to-day  with  no  sign  that  they  are  to 
be  altered  or  abolished,  —  only  to  be  confirmed  and  continued 
in  every  variation 

"  To  the  latest  syUable  of  recorded  time." 

In  vegetation  the  monocotyledonous  endogen  and  the  di- 
cotyledonous exogen  are  on  exhibition  in  geologic  history 
"  until  this  day."  If  I  wanted  to  prove  the  existence  of 
intellectuality  in  nature  I  would  put  in  evidence  Gray's  "  Bot- 
any." It  bears  evidence  to  variations  indeed,  but  to  varia- 
tions held  inexorably  to  the  expression  of  plan  —  idea  —  in 
type,  order,  family,  genus,  species.    The  expression  "  the  ori- 
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gin  of  species  by  variation  "  is  liable  to  be  misleading.  Varia- 
tions occur  in  species  already  existing.  They  are  not  a  leap 
at  once  to  something  new  without  connection  with  the  past. 
Burbank  has  given  us  a  spineless  cactus,  but  the  cactus  spe- 
cies was  there  before  it  became  spineless,  and  the  spineless 
cactus  is  cactus  still.  De  Vries's  new  species  of  primrose  is 
a  primrose  still,  and  takes  its  place  in  the  plan  exhibited  in 
the  time  behind  it.  The  child  becomes  parent,  and  what  be- 
fore was  species  becomes  genus.  The  last  variation  in  "  the 
meanest  flower  that  blows  "  is  connected  with  a  fixed  order 
that  runs  back  over  space  and  through  time.  No  variation 
has  obscured  the  primal  plan  —  it  has  only  been  a  way  of  ex- 
pressing it.  Speecies  may  be  originated  by  and  in  variations 
(Darwin),  but  variations  are  originated  by  and  in  species 
(Agassiz). 

It  is  the  merit  of  Agassiz  that  he  was  the  prophet  of  this 
intellectual  system  in  biology.  It  is  the  merit  of  Darwin  that 
he  showed  us  how  the  system  is  preserved  and  perpetuated 
against  all  the  conditions  that  make  against  it.  Agassiz  and 
Darwin  worked  at  the  problem  of  nature  from  opposite  poles 
—  Agassiz  was  dominated  by  the  idea  of  system ;  Darwin,  by 
the  practical  method  pursued  for  its  realization.  Both  were 
right. 

A  FEW  SUGGESTIONS. 

There  is  a  cry,  "  Back  to  the  land."  He  will  do  most  to 
forward  it  who  will  teach  the  farmer  to  classify  as  well  as  to 
raise  and  market  his  crops.  The  farmer  who  wants  to  keep 
his  children  from  running  to  clerkships  in  the  city,  must  show 
them  that  a  farm  is  a  whole  university  in  its  system  of  vege- 
table and  animal  life,  that  he  and  they,  cattle,  sheep,  horses 
and  swine,  and  rats  and  mice,  and  birds  and  fish,  are  but  va- 
riations in  the  great  t)rpe  vertebrate,  —  teach  them  to  see  in 
timothy  the  palm  tree  ^nd  in  clover  the  locust  tree,  —  to  see 
all  the  variations  of  endogen  and  exogen  about  them.  Few 
are  the  farmers  that  are  botanists  or  zoologists!  It  is  a  dis- 
grace to  man  that  he  has  no  vision  of  the  System  in  which 
other  types  and  orders  of  being  are  struggling  with  him.    In 
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fact,  are  botany  and  zoology,  to  say  nothing  of  entomology, 
taught  anywhere  so  that  the  classifying  ambition  is  quickened 
into  life?  Do  the  scholars  in  our  high  schools  get  the  am- 
bition ? 

What  do  the  people  that  take  to  the  woods  or  the  seashore 
from  the  cities  in  the  summer,  bring  back  with  them  save  the 
memory  of  a  few  esthetic  sights  and  sounds,  or  some  excur- 
sions marked  by  furious  fun  and  frolic?  The  significance  of 
the  whole  demonstration  in  nature  with  which  they  have  been 
in  contact  is  not  grasped.  Every  year  the  sports  from  the 
corn  in  my  garden  are  of  surpassing  interest. 

A  country  minister  will  do  as  well  to  give  a  botanical  syn- 
thesis of  the  vase  of  flowers  he  has  before  him  on  Sunday 
morning,  and  show  their  relationships  in  the  system  in  which 
they  are  exhibited,  as  he  will  to  try  to  settle  the  labor  and 
capital  question  or  refute  or  commend  some  of  the  results  of 
the  Higher  Criticism  of  the  Bible.  The  classification  shown 
in  nature  is  one  of  the  most  incontestable  proofs  of  the  exist- 
ence of  an  order-loving  and  order-keeping  God. 

Charles  Caverno. 

Lombard,  III. 

THE  TEXT  OF  GENESIS  XXXI. 
There  have  been  preserved  in  the  LXX  and  the  Vulgate 
a  number  of  variants  to  the  text  of  this  chapter  which  possess 
considerable  intrinsic  importance  and  bring  us  nearer  to  the 
original  than  we  can  hope  to  reach  without  their  help.  The 
following  notes  discuss  some  of  these.  No  attempt  is  made 
to  consider  the  instances  of  minor  glosses  or  variant  read- 
ings of  inferior  importance,  attention  being  concentrated  on 
certain  outstanding  difficulties. 

Verse  24:  "And  there  came  [^<^^1]  God  to  Laban  the  Syr- 
ian in  a  dream  of  the  night,"  etc.  There  is  nothing  here  at 
first  sight  to  arouse  suspicion  except  the  qualification  "the 
Syrian."  This  had  been  used  in  verse  20,  where,  however, 
there  is  a  literary  reason.  The  implication  is  that  the  Syrian 
Laban  is  outwitted  by  the  Hebrew  Jacob.     No  such  reason 
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can  be  suggested  in  the  present  verse;  but  if  any  difficulty 
were  felt  it  would  be  easy  to  conjecture  that  the  epithet  had 
been  added  from  the  earlier  verse  by  a  glossator.  The  Vul- 
gate, however,  has  a  startling  difference  of  reading,  '*  Vidit- 
que  in  somnis  dicentem  sibi  Deum."  Jerome,  therefore,  read, 
"And  he  saw  [fi^'^l  God  in  a  dream,"  etc.,  a  difference  of 
one  letter  in  the  verb ;  and  there  is  no  trace  of  '*  to  Laban 
the  Syrian."  In  weighing  this  reading  it  must  be  borne  in 
mind  that  if  the  scribes  found  it  they  would  certainly  have 
altered  it,  because  of  Exodus  xxxiii.  20.  If  original,  it  would 
explain  the  gloss  "  to  Laban  the  Syrian  " ;  while,  if  the  Mas- 
soretic  text  were  the  earlier,  it  is  difficult  to  see  how  Jerome's 
reading  was  arrived  at.  It  is  therefore  probable  that  the 
narrative  in  the  first  instance  told  of  Laban's  seeing  a  super- 
natural being.  This  reading  seems  to  be  of  considerable 
importance  to  the  textual  history. 

In  verses  25-53  we  find  a  very  unusual  number  of  cases 
in  which  the  Versions  suggest  that  transpositions  have  taken 
place.  General  observations  arising  from  these  will  be  made 
after  the  consideration  of  the  passages  in  question,  but  it 
should  first  be  said  that,  to  some  extent,  the  several  scattered 
difficulties  seem  to  be  due  to  a  common  cause  or  causes,  so 
that  the  individual  variants  should  not  be  judged  entirely 
without  reference  to  the  other  difficulties  of  the  section. 

Verse  2y.  "And  Laban  came  up  with  Jacob,  and  Jacob 
pitched  his  tent  in  the  mountain,  and  Laban  pitched  IVpn. 
lit.  "  struck  ":  LXX  translates  "  set "]  his  brothers  [or  "  with 
his  brothers  "]  in  the  mountain  of  Gilead."  There  is  obvi- 
ously something  wrong  here.  The  conjecture  that  we  should 
read,.  "Jacob  pitched  his  tent  in  the  mountain  of  Mizpah," 
is  faulty;  because  (1)  the  narrative  requires  the  presence  of 
Jacob  and  Laban  on  the  same  mountain,  and  (2)  it  will  ap- 
pear hereafter  that  Mizpah  in  verse  49  is  no  part  of  the  orig- 
inal text.  Procksch  seeks  to  relieve  the  difficulty  by  omit- 
ting "And  Laban  .  .  .  mountain,"  with  the  Septuagintal  MS. 
g,  but  g's  reading  is  merely  an  instance  of  homoeoteleuton, 
due  to  the  recurrence  of  the  phrase  iv  ry  opet.    It  may,  how- 
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ever,  be  noticed  that  Cj  omits  "And  Jacob  .  .  .  Gilead."  The 
real  clue  seems  to  be  furnished  by  Jerome,  who  translates: 
"  lamque  lacob  extenderat  in  monte  tabernaculum;  cutnque 
ilte  consecutus  fuisset  eum  cum  fratribu^  suis  in  eodem  monte 
Galaad  Hxit  tentorium."  The  root  of  the  trouble  therefore 
appears  to  have  lain  in  a  transposition.  Jerome's  text  ob- 
viously had  "And  Jacob  pitched  his  tent  in  the  mountain, 
and  Laban  came  up  with  Jacob"  (or  perhaps  "him")  ;  and 
this  is  clearly  right.  If  this  and  no  more  were  the  original 
text,  we  can  understand  how  the  reading  of  Cj  arose  when 
the  first  clause  fell  out.  The  last  clause,  "And  Laban  pitched 
his  brothers  in  the  mountain  of  Gilead,"  will  not  be  original, 
but  will  be  due  to  glossing  and  attempts  to  improve  the  text. 

Verses  26,  27.  Laban's  speech  reads  thus :  "  What  hast 
thou  done,  and  [RV,  "  that "]  thou  didst  steal  away  una- 
wares to  me  V'^  riK  2Jjni]»  and  didst  carry  away  my 
daughters  as  captives  of  the  sword?  Wherefore  didst  thou 
flee  secretly,  and  didst  steal  away  from  me  l^HH  3^3nil 
and  didst  not  tell  me,  and  I  had  sent  thee,"  etc.  The  Vul- 
gate omits  "  and  didst  steal  away  from  me,"  but  otherwise 
agrees  with  the  Massoretic  text.  The  LXX,  however,  reads : 
"What  hast  thou  done?  Wherefore  didst  thou  flee  secretly, 
and  steal  away  unawares  to  me,  and  carry  away  my  daugh- 
ters as  captives  of  the  sword?  And  if  ^  thou  hadst  told  me, 
I  had  sent  thee  away,"  etc.  Both  the  Vulgate  and  the  LXX 
omit  "And  "  at  the  beginning  of  verse  28. 

It  will  be  seen  how  easily  the  phrase  "  didst  steal  away 
from  me,"  which  the  Vulgate  confirms  the  LXX  in  omitting, 
could  have  got  into  the  Massoretic  text  after  the  displace- 
ment, either  as  the  result  of  a  note  [n«  njani]  intended  to 
signify  that  this  was  the  place  for  inserting  the  clause  begin- 
ning "  and  thou  didst  steal  away,"  or  as  to  the  result  of  the 
omitted  passage  beginning  "  Wherefore,"  etc.,  being  copied 
into  the  margin  with  the  two  following  words,  and  being 
thus  taken  into  the  text  at  the  wrong  place.  It  is  submitted 
*  \xh  or  K^)  for  \lh  or  Nii). 
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that  the  LXX  text  is  preferable.  The  connection  and  order 
are  superior  to  those  of  the  Massoretic  text :  the  style  is  more 
vigorous  and  less  diffuse :  the  rarer  word  for  "  if  '*  is  more 
likely  to  have  been  mistaken  for  the  common  "  not "  than 
vice  versa,  and  the  partial  confirmation  lent  by  the  Vulgate 
omission  is  also  of  importance. 

Verse  31  is  very  difficult  in  its  present  position.  Laban 
having  asked  (ver.  30),  "Why  didst  thou  steal  my  gods?" 
Jacob  answers,  "  For  I  feared,  for  I  said,  Lest  thou  shouldest 
take  away  thy  daughters  from  me  by  force,"  and  then  pro- 
ceeds to  reply  to  the  last  question.  The  Vulgate  has  "  Quod 
inscio  te  profectus  sum  timui,"  following  this  up  with  "  Qu^d 
autem  furti  me  arguis"  in  the  following  verse.  These 
phrases  are  perhaps  commentary  rather  than  original  text. 
"  For  I  feared  "  and  "  for  I  said  "  are  doublets.  The  former 
clause  is  omitted  by  most  Septuagintal  authorities,  the  lat- 
ter by  K  129  and  the  Vulgate. 

If  a  conjecture  may  be  hazarded  —  and  it  must  always  be 
remembered  that  a  conjecture  is  on  a  very  different  footing 
from  an  ancient  variant  —  it  would  be  that  here  again  we 
have  the  result  of  a  transposition.  This  speech  of  Jacob's 
would  fit  in  excellently  after  verse  28a  thus  (ver.  26  ff.)  : 
"What  hast  thou  done?  Wherefore  didst  thou  flee  secretly, 
and  steal  away  unawares  to  me,  and  carry  away  my  daugh- 
ters as  captives  of  the  sword  ?  And  if  thou  hadst  told  me,  I 
should  have  sent  thee  away  with  mirth  and  with  songs,  with 
tabret  and  with  harp.  But  thou  hast  not  suffered  me  to  kiss 
my  sons  and  daughters.  And  he  answered,  For  I  feared  [or, 
"For  I  said"].  Lest  thou  shouldest  take  away  thy  daughters 
from  me  by  force.  And  he  said,  Thou  hast  done  foolishly," 
etc.  This  makes  an  excellent  connection,  and  is  in  harmony 
with  the  fact  that  the  text  of  this  section  appears  to  have  suf- 
fered considerably.   But  it  remains  a  conjecture,  nothing  more. 

Verse  32  reveals  fresh  differences  of  order.  The  Masso- 
retic text  has  "  With  whomsoever  thou  findest  thy  gods,  he 
shall  not  live:  before  our  brethren  discern  for  thee  what  is 
[TO  -i*>:    LXX  Vulg,  rightly,  "What  is  thine,"  i?  no]  with 
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me,  and  take  it  to  thee.  And  Jacob  knew  not  that  Rachel 
had  stolen  them."  The  LXX  had  [Eth,  "and  now":  bw 
Arm  Lat,  "  therefore  "]  "  discern  what  is  thine  with  me  and 
take  it:  and  he  discerned  nothing  with  him.  And  Jacob  said. 
With  whomsoever  thou  findest  [bw  BoWp,  "  are  found  "]  thy 
gods,  he  shall  not  live  [Eth^P  inserts  "and  behold":  Ethc, 
"and  behold  I  will  hear  thee"^]  before  our  brethren.  And 
Jacob  knew  not,"  etc.  This  with  minor  variations  is  the  read- 
ing of  D  E  L  bw  dpt  fir  k  s  Boh  Sah  Eth  Lat.  The  Vulgate, 
agreeing  otherwise  with  the  Massoretic  text,  translates  nece- 
tur  coram  fratribus  nostris;  i.e.  it  takes  "  before  our  breth- 
ren "  with  "  he  shall  not  live,"  and  either  paraphrases  "  he 
shall  not  live  "  or  else  translates  a  sterner  expression.  The 
latter  appears  the  more  probable. 

There  is  obvious  propriety  in  the  close  connection  of  the 
remark  about  Rachel,  with  the  promise  to  inflict  the  death 
penalty.  On  the  other  hand,  the  words,  "And  he  discerned 
nothing  with  him,"  found  in  the  LXX,  are  an  obvious  gloss; 
for  the  narrative  in  both  texts  subsequently  relates  the  search 
(ver.  33  ff.).  We  should  therefore  suppose  that  the  pas- 
sage ran :  "And  he  answered.  Discern  what  is  thine  with  me, 
and  take  it  to  thee;  with  whomsoever  thou  findest  thy  gods, 
let  him  be  put  to  death  before  our  brethren.  And  Jacob  knew 
not,"  etc.  It  is  difficult  to  suppose  that  this  connection  of 
the  brethren  with  the  phrase  about  dying,  attested  as  it  is  by 
both  the  LXX  and  the  Vulgate,  is  not  original ;  and  certainly 
there  are  so  many  instances  of  inferior  Massoretic  order  in 
this  section  that  the  more  logical  connection  suggested  by 
the  LXX  is  to  be  readily  preferred.  As  to  the  additions  of 
Septuagintal  authorities  ("and  now,"  "therefore")  at  the 
beginning  of  the  speech,  they  seem  to  be  due  to  efforts  to 
remove  the  awkwardness  which  has  resulted  from  the  lesions 
to  the  text. 

Verses  33-35  must  be  taken  together.   At  the  end  of  verse 
*Thi8  seems  to  have  originated  in  dittography  of  the  3    of    133 
and    the  rp  of    n^n^    in    the    script    in    which  1  and  ^  were    indis- 
tinguishable.  The  "  I  wiU  hear  thee  "  of  Bthc  is  probably  a  gloss. 
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34,  the  Massoretic  text  reads :  "And  Laban  felt  about  all  the 
tent,  and  did  not  find."  These  words  are  missing  in  all  the 
Septuagintal  texts  except  those  of  the  Hexaplar  group.  They 
are  certainly  wrong  where  they  stand,  for  the  search  in  Ra- 
chel's tent  is  narrated  in  verse  35b,  and  the  narrative  clearly 
requires  that  35a  should  immediately  follow  34a,  of  which 
it  is  the  sequel.  Verse  34b  seems  to  be  a  mere  gloss,  for  the 
verb  (C^^?^''^)  is  used  of  the  goods  in  37.  In  verse  33  the  He- 
brew has,  "And  Laban  came  in  the  tent  of  Jacob,  and  in  the 
tent  of  Leah,  and  in  the  tent  of  the  two  bondmaids,  and  did 
not  find,  and  he  went  forth  from  the  tent  of  Leah,  and  came 
in  the  tent  of  Rachel."  On  purely  internal  grounds  this  is 
certainly  wrong,  for  he  was  not  in  the  tent  of  Leah  after  his 
visit  to  that  of  the  bondmaids,  but  before.  Hence  "  he  went 
forth  from  the  tent  of  Leah  "  cannot  be  right  where  it  stands, 
and  the  Vulgate  omits  it.  The  LXX  reads,  "And  Laban  [h 
omits]  went  in  and  searched  into  (et?)  the  house  of  Leah  and 
did  not  find ;  and  he  went  forth  from  the  house  of  Leah  and 
searched  into  (efc)  the  house  of  Jacob  and  in  (iv)  the  house  of 
the  two  bondmaids  and  did  not  find ;  and  he  went  in  too  into 
the  house  of  Rachel."  There  are  several  variations,  and  they 
must  be  considered  in  the  light  of  the  Greek.  No  translator 
would  have  written  "  searched  into  .  .  .  searched  into  .  .  .  and 
m."  The  text  is  therefore  composite  and  has  grown.  "  In 
the  house  of  the  two  bondmaids  "  must  be  a  later  addition. 
It  is  noteworthy  that  E  inserts  it  in  the  wrong  place  after 
the  second  "  find."  Next,  "  searched  in  the  house  "  cannot 
be  original  in  either  occurrence.  In  jthe  first  place,  n  Boh 
read,  "  went  into  the  house  and  searched  " :  m  Eth  omit  "  and 
searched  " :  E  L  bw  k  r  Sah  Lat  Chr  omit  "  into."  Probabl> 
it  is  due  to  the  Samaritan  (see  Von  Gall's  text  ad  loc).  In 
the  second,  E  Eth  read  "  came  in,"  for  "  searched."  M 
places  the  whole  phrase,  "  and  searched  into  the  house  of 
Jacob  .  .  .  bondmaids,"  under  the  asterisk,  and  F*  omits  it. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  Armenian  goes  further,  and  places 
"  and  he  went  forth  from  the  house  of  Leah  "  also  under  the 
asterisk.  As  these  words  are  not  in  the  Vulgate,  it  is  prob- 
Vol.  LXXIII.    No.  289.    10 
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able  that  the  Armenian  asterisk  is  not  without  foundation. 
While  no  certain  conclusions  can  be  drawn  as  to  the  original 
text,  the  facts  seem  to  point  to  some  inferences  as  probable. 
"And  in  the  tent  of  the  two  bondmaids  "  and  "  and  he  came  out 
of  the  tent  of  Leah  "  are  both  glosses.  The  difference  of  po- 
sition as  to  Jacob's  tent  between  the  LXX  and  the  Massoretic 
text  makes  it  doubtful  whether  in  the  original  text  Jacob  had 
a  tent  or  not.  The  earliest  text  we  can  attain  appears  to  be, 
"And  he  went  into  the  tent  of  [?  Jacob  and  of]  Leah  and 
did  not  find,  and  he  went  into  the  tent  of  Rachel."  Possibly 
something  of  this  sort  was  original ;  but  in  view  of  the  other 
phenomena  of  the  chapter  it  is  also  possible  that  some  MS. 
from  which  all  our  existing  texts  are  descended  had  suffered 
some  little  damage  at  this  point.  But  on  the  whole  I  incline 
to  the  former  alternative. 

Verse  44  is  notoriously  in  a  bad  state.  It  reads  in  the  He- 
brew: "And  now  come,  let  us  make  a  covenant,  I  and  thou, 
and  he  shall  be  for  a  witness  between  me  and  between  thee." 
As  covenant  is  feminine  in  Hebrew,  the  grammar  is  faulty. 
Moreover,  the  phrase  is  meaningless,  because  a  covenant 
could  not  be  a  witness.  The  LXX  here  supplies  the  neces- 
sary clues.  It  adds  the  words  "And  he  said  to  him  [Boh 
omits],  Behold  [s  Cj  omit],  no  man  is  with  us,  see,  God  is  wit- 
ness between  me  and  thee."  "  No  man  ,  .  .  thee  "  occurs  in  the 
Massoretic  text  of  verse  50,  and  is  there  entirely  unsuitable. 
The  sentence,  "  if  thou  shalt  afflict  my  daughters  or  if  thou 
shalt  take  wives  beside  my  daughters,  there  is  no  man  with 
us  "  is  simply  nonsense.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  quite  easy 
to  see  that  it  fell  out  of  the  Hebrew  in  verse  44  through 
homcEoteleuton,  owing  to  the  recurrence  of  "  between  me  and 
between  thee  "  (1^'^^  ^^'3)  •  It  then  went  into  the  margin,  and 
was  taken  into  the  text  at  the  wrong  place.  It  should  be 
added  that  in  verse  50  the  LXX  has  only  the  first  few  words 
of  the  phrase,  and  these  have  apparently  come  in  through 
assimilation  to  the  Hebrew.  This  also  explains  the  "  and 
he  shall  be  for  a  witness  "  in  verse  44,  which  has  ousted  the 
true  text.   Only  the  Ethiopic,  a  daughter  version  of  the  LXX, 
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has  preserved  the  latter.  It  reads,  "sit  concordia,"  "  let  there 
be  peace."  The  verse  will  therefore  have  read  something  like 
this:  "And  now  come,  let  us  make  a  covenant,  and  let  there 
be  peace  between  me  and  between  thee.  Behold,  there  is  no 
man  with  us,  see  God  is  witness  between  me  and  between 
thee."  Then  the  recurrence  of  the  phrase  "  between  me  and 
between  thee  "  led  to  an  omission,  and  in  the  attempts  to  re- 
pair the  resulting  damage  the  word  "  peace  "  was  ousted  by 
"  witness,"  and  the  last  portion  of  the  verse  was  taken  into 
the  margin  and  thence  into  the  wrong  context.  The  removal 
of  verse  50b  leads  us  to  consider — 

Verses  49  and  50.  They  run,  "And  the  Mizpah  [K  125) 
omits:  Sam  "pillar"  nn^m  for  naroml  which  he  said  [K 
75,  157  omit  "he  said"],  The  Lord  [LXX  "God"]  watch 
between  me  and  between  thee  when  we  are  absent  from  one 
another  if  thou  shalt  afflict  my  daughters,  or  if  thou  shaU 
take  wives  beside  my  daughters."  This  makes  no  sense.  But 
the  Vulgate  has,  "  Intueatur  et  judicet  Dotninus/'  etc.,  i.e. 
*'  The  Lord  see  and  judge."  The  differences  of  reading  and 
the  context  make  it  reasonably  clear  that  Lord  and  God  are 
alike  substitutions  for  "the  Baal."  Hence  we  should  read: 
"  The  Baal  watch  between  me  and  thee,"  etc.  This  makes 
admirable  sense. 

Verses  46-48,  5/,  and  5^  next  claim  consideration.  In 
verse  46  the  Latin  has  "  Laban  "  for  "  Jacob,"  while  1  n  Arm 
have  no  name.  Probably  this  is  right,  as  the  "brethren" 
were  under  Laban's  leadership,  and  the  name  would  not  need 
to  be  expressed  in  the  vivid  oral  prose  of  the  old  Hebrew. 
Moreover,  verse  51  expressly  says  that  it  was  Laban  who 
put  up  the  pillar.  Then  the  LXX  places  verse  48a  before 
47.  It  is  probably  a  mere  gloss.  Note  especially  the  tame- 
ness  of  the  order,  "  This  heap  is  witness,"  not  "  witness  this 
heap."  Verse  48b  is  probably  also  a  gloss,  introduced,  like 
so  many  others,  by  "therefore."  It  adds  nothing  to  verse 
47,  and  lacks  the  Aramaic  name  which  would  not  be  intro- 
duced by  a  glossator. 

The  LXX  also  has  verses  51  and  52a  immediately  after  47. 
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This,  again,  appears  to  be  right.  The  witness  of  the  heap 
and  pillar  must  be  invoked  either  at  the  beginning  or  the  end 
of  the  operative  part  of  the  covenant.  It  cannot  be  invoked 
at  the  end,  because  the  invocation  of  the  gods  comes  there. 
Consequently  it  must  stand  at  the  beginning.  Further,  the 
analogy  of  legal  documents  is  entirely  in  favor  of  the  earlier 
position.     The  Massoretic  order  is  therefore  indefensible. 

The  difficulties  connected  with  verses  52  and  63  are  con- 
siderable. The  Hebrew  literally  means,  "  Witness  is  this 
heap  and  witness  the  pillar  if  I  do  not  l^^  ^^^  0^*1  cross  to 
thee  ...  and  if  thou  dost  not  l^^  nnK  dki]  cross,"  etc.  This 
phrase  "  if  .  .  .  not "  is  appropriate  in  imprecations  when  such 
an  expression  as  "  the  Lord  do  so  to  me  and  more ''  forms 
the  other  member  of  the  sentence.  That  would  constitute  a 
strong  affirmation  on  oath  of  the  exact  opposite  of  what  is 
here  required.  But  it  is  not  in  place  after  the  word  "  wit- 
ness," and  the  LXX  at  any  rate  did  not  so  take  it,  for  verse 
52a  does  not  immediately  precede  52b.  It  has  significant 
differences  of  reading.  "  For  [yap]  if  either  [re:  Lat  ergo 
for  reyap]  I  [iyto  omitted  by  Cj  Eth  Lat]  do  not  [Ethc  omits] 
cross  to  thee,  nor  [M'ySc;  Lat  vel  "  or  " :  Ethc  "  and  if  "]  thou 
dost  not  ...  the  God  of  Abraham  shall  judge"  (Eth  and 
some  MSS.  "  may  the  God  .  .  .  judge  ").  It  will  be  observed 
that,  except  in  retaining  the  puzzling  "  for,"  the  Ethiopic  MS. 
C  has  a  reading  that  makes  admirable  sense,  and  it  will  be 
remembered  that  the  Ethiopic  is  a  pre-Hexaplar  authority. 
The  Vulgate  confirms  its  double  omission  of  the  word  "  not." 
It  reads,  "5*1  aut  ego  transiero  .  .  .  out  iu  praeterieris!'  But 
then  how  did  the  "  not "  come  in,  and  what  is  the  explana- 
tion of  the  Greek  7a/[),  which  presumably  stands  for  a  Hebrew 
^3>  I  can  only  suggest  that  a  conflation  has  arisen  through 
the  displacement  of  the  phrase  about  witnessing.  "Witness 
the  pillar  .  .  .  that  I'^l  I  shall  not  cross  "  is  good  sense.  So 
is  "  or  [=  and  re]  if  I  shall  cross  .  .  .  may  the  God  judge." 
But  the  various  compounds  represented  by  our  existing  texts 
are  not.    I  think  that  the  evidence  of  this  verse  really  corrob- 
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orates  the  view  that  the  Massoretic  position  of  verses  51  and 
52a  is  wrong. 

I  therefore  believe  the  original  of  this  passage  to  have  run 
somewhat  as  follows: — 

44  And  now  come,  let  us  make  a  covenant,  and  let  there  be 
peace  between  me  and  between  thee.  Behold,  there  is  no  man 
with  us,  see  God  Is  witness  between  me  and  between  thee. 

45  And  he  took  a  stone,  and  set  it  up  as  a  pillar. 

46  And  he  said  to  his  brethren.  Gather  stones.  And  they  gath- 
ered stones,  and  made  a  heap,  and  did  eat  on  it. 

47  And  Laban  called  it  Jegar-sahadutha;  but  Jacob  called  it 
Galeed.  v 

51    And  Laban  said  to  Jacob,  Behold  this  heap,  and  behold  this 
pillar,  which  I  have  cast  betwixt  me  and  thee; 
52a    Witness  this  [?  the]  heap  and  witness  the  pillar! 

49  May  the  Baal  watch  between  me  and  between  thee  when 
we  are  separated  from  each  other. 

50  If  thou  Shalt  afflict  my  daughters,  or  if  thou  shalt  take  wives 
beside  my  daughters, 

52b  Or  if  I  shall  pass  over  unto  thee,  or  thou  shalt  pass  over 
unto  me  this  heap  and  this  pillar  for  evil, 

53  May  the  God  of  Abraham  and  the  God  of  Nahor  Judge  be- 
tween us. 

54  And  Jacob  sware  by  the  fear  of  Isaac  his  father. 

It  only  remains  to  point  out  that  the  phenomena  of  this 
section  suggest  quite  unusual  damage  to  the  ancestor  of  the 
Massoretic  text.  They  also  emphasize  the  value  of  the  vari- 
ous Septuagintal  authorities  (not  forgetting  the  pre-Hexaplar 
Ethiopic)  and  the  Vulgate  to  the  student  of  the  text,  and 
confirm  the  view  that  the  Samaritan  and  Massoretic  texts 
belong  to  the  same  recension,  and  that  the  two  other  texts 
come  (in  the  main)  from  other  recensions. 

Harold  M.  Wiener. 

SOME  METHODS  OF  THEOLOGICAL  CRITICISM. 

In  the  theological  interest,  I  wish  to  direct  the  attention 
of  readers  of  the  Bibuotheca  Sacra  on  both  sides  of  the 
Atlantic  to  specimens  of  uncritical  dogmatisms  in  recent 
theological  criticism.  With  the  personality  of  the  writers  I 
have  no  concern,  and  I  therefore  leave  them  anonymous:  I 
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am  only  concerned  with  their  methods  of  criticism.  It  will 
be  remembered  that  I  recently  reviewed  in  this  Journal  Dr. 
George  Galloway's  "  Philosophy  of  Religion,"  pointing  out 
some  grave  defects.^  Some  of  these  criticisms  I  repeated  in 
the  chapter  on  Theism  contributed  by  me  to  the  Life  of  Pro- 
fessor Flint,  of  which  the  author  is  the  Rev.  Dr.  Donald 
Macmillan,  a  distinguished  biographer  and  historian  of  the 
Church  of  Scotland.  In  passing,  I  strongly  recommend  this 
work  *  to  the  notice  of  readers.  Since  I  wrote,  one  writer  (in 
a  weekly  London  paper)  has  declared  Dr.  Galloway's  work 
an  "  unqualified  success,"  and  competent  "  from  end  to  end," 
and  so  forth.  Let  these  inflated  judgments  pass.  But 
when  he  claims  to  speak  for  "  the  world,"  for  "  the  Church," 
for  "  those  who  think  deepest  and  know  most,"  and  for  "  all 
approved  judges,"  we  say,  —  What  an  avalanche  of  pontifi- 
cal authority !  Is  this  a  new  method,  in  the  free  British  press, 
of  attempting  to  make  a  "  corner "  in  criticism  ?  The  un- 
reasoned opinion  of  this  writer  is  to  be  the  sole  and  only 
opinion.     I  know  what  sensible  men  will  say. 

Another  example  of  uncritical  dogmatism,  but  happily  free 
from  the  taint  of  intolerance  in  the  previous  case  —  so  far  at 
least  as  the  notice  goes  —  is  a  notice  of  the  same  work  (in  a 
London  quarterly)  by  a  writer  who  presumes,  he  says,  to 
criticize  only  the  first  part  of  the  work.  But,  after  disclaim- 
ing all  authority,  he  proceeds  to  deal  with  the  second  and 
third  parts  of  the  work,  judging  them,  all  the  time,  in  the 
uncritical  dogmatist's  style  of  lo!  mastery  here,  and  lo!  com- 
petence there.  That  is  to  say,  the  self-acknowledged  incom- 
petence or  lack  of  authority  in  respect  of  all  but  the  first  part 
of  the  work,  straightway  proceeds  in  the  other  parts,  out 
of  the  bosom  of  that  self-acknQwledged  incompetence,  to 
issue  certificates  of  "  mastery  "  and  "  competence  " !  Could 
absurdity  further  go? 

I  have  no  concern  with  these  unreasoned  dogmatisms  fur- 
ther than  to  say  that  it  might  be  inferred  by  some,  from  these 

»July,  1914,  pp.  494-495. 
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methods  of  dogmatic  pronouncement,  that  I  had  done  some 
injustice  to  Dr.  Galloway's  book  by  my  strictures.  I  there- 
fore return  to  the  subject  to  say  not  only  that  I  adhere  to 
everjrthing  I  then  said,  but  that,  if  anything,  I  understated 
the  case.  For  example,  I  said  nothing  of  his  opening  his- 
toric survey  of  the  philosophy  of  religion,  leaving  that  to  be 
covered  by  my  remark  that  Dr.  Galloway's  theological  inter- 
ests are  not  great  How  true  my  remark  was,  that  survey 
shows.  When  I  first  read  it,  I  frankly  own  I  thought  it  the 
most  superficial,  strangely  inadequate,  and  most  hopelessly 
tmsatisfactory  thing  of  the  kind  I  had  read  in  thirty  years' 
study  of  subjects  connected  with  the  philosophy  of  religion. 
And  I  think  so  still.  In  it  is  neither  learning,  nor  knowledge, 
nor  insight,  nor  judgment.  The  German  references  are  ludi- 
crously meager  and  inadequate,  and  destitute  of  any  sense 
of  theological  perspective.  The  same  may  be  said  of  the 
English  references,  while  American  thought  and  theisms  do 
not  come  at  all  within  Dr.  Galloway's  ken.  The  work  belongs 
to  "  The  International  Theological  Library,"  which  here 
means  British-American.  A  more  insulting  treatment  of 
American  theological  work  and  intelligence  could  hardly 
have  been  produced.  This  survey  provided  for  Dr.  Gallo- 
way a  splendid  opportunity,  which  he  utterly  missed,  with 
irretrievable  loss  to  "  The  International  Theological  Library." 
I  am  not  alone  in  thinking  Dr.  Galloway's  theological  inter- 
ests by  no  means  g^eat,  for  there  are  British  experts  who  do 
think  so,  and  other  experts  in  this  country  who  view  the  ten- 
dencies of  his  colorless  theism  to  a  bare  ethical  residuum 
unsatisfactory.  But,  if  there  were  no  others,  I  should  hold 
my  opinions  and  convictions  just  the  same,  speaking,  how- 
ever, only  for  myself,  and  not  for  "  the  world,"  or  "  the 
Church,"  or  any  other  presumptuous  claims. 

Another  point  which  I  then  referred  to  only  under  the 
general  charge  of  subjectivity  is  Dr.  Galloway's  use  of  the 
theory  of  values,  the  perception  of  whose  significance  is 
wholly  hid  from  the  writer  of  the  second  notice  1  referred 
to.   He  thinks  Dr.  Galloway  has  given  us  a  "  demonstration  " 
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of  "  the  truth  "  of  religion.  He  is  quite  innocent  of  the  per- 
ception that  in  the  use  of  worths  or  values,  these,  as  such, 
are  not  objects  of  thought,  and  give  not  knowledge  of  ob- 
jective reality.  Without  objective  truth  being  thus  reached, 
how  can  there  be  "demonstration*'  of  "the  truth"  of  religion? 
Values,  as  used  by  Dr.  Galloway,  are  sure  to  prove  deadening 
to  the  student,  who  will  certainly  think,  from  the  monotonous 
and  not  very  live  character  of  the  discussion,  that  the  values 
are  put  before  him  to  be  accepted  (not  lived).  But,  in  taking 
over  the  theology  of  valuations  in  the  way  he  has  done  — 
God  Himself  figuring  only  as  a  value,  "  the  supreme  value  " 
—  Dr.  Galloway  has  espoused,  in  my  judgment,  defective 
theology  and  bad  philosophy.  It  involves  a  drop  and  a  break 
from  Scottish  and  from  Reformed  Theology,  and  from 
Church  orthodoxy  in  general.  These  things  do  not  concern 
me;  but  I  mention  them  in  passing.  But  I  think  that  it  is 
matter  for  great  regret  that,  at  a  time  when  orthodox  theo- 
logians in  Germany  were  casting  off  the  baleful  influences  of 
the  theology  of  valuations,  the  "  International  Theological 
Library,"  which  has  hitherto,  and  deservedly,  enjoyed  high 
public  confidence,  should  have  made  itself  the  vehicle  of  in- 
troducing, and  distributing,  such  cast-off  German  theological 
garments  in  our  British  and  American  theological  Halls, 
with  consequences  that  may  be  far-reaching.  A  "  value " 
Deity  is  merely  a  God  for  us,  not  God  as  Lord  of  All,  or  God 
as  He  is  in  and  for  Himself.  Of  course,  we  all  hold  God- 
for-us,  in  His  grace  and  love.  But  to  rest  there,  is  to  lower 
the  Deity  by  making  Him  a  means  to  human  end.  God  is 
not  to  be  cast  into  the  scale  of  goods  or  values  like  any  other 
value.  It  derogates  from  Deity  thus  to  forget  the  things  in- 
volved in  His  absoluteness.  When  we  have  so  valuated  the 
Highest,  we  shall  soon  have  Christ  as  a  value,  though  Dr. 
Galloway  does  not  pursue  this,  and  other  results.  And  I 
think  no  competent  theologian  will  forget  the  significant 
words  spoken  by  Lotze  about  making  Christ  the  equivalent 
of  a  value  judgment.  I  think  American  theologians  would 
do  well  to  leave  this  teaching  of  ta  diminished  or  "  value  " 
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Deity  to  such  British  teachers  as  find  it  satisfy  their  ideal 
of  competence.  They  can  afford  to  do  so;  they  have  much 
better  of  their  own.  It  is  not  that  I  reject  the  philosophy  of 
values ;  by  no  means ;  in  the  philosophical  sphere  —  the  sphere 
of  our  human  idealisms  —  values  have  their  use  and  impor- 
tance and  there,  in  their  appropriate  spheres,  I  welcome  them. 
But  there,  their  precise  character  and  limits  are  observed; 
and  there,  I  will  venture  to  add,  only  an  extremely  small 
number  of  minds  can  write  of  them  in  a  way  that  is  living, 
and  not  deadening  or  repressive.  In  other  cases,  we  get  the 
forms,  and  the  phrases,  and  the  plausibilities  —  not  the  in- 
spiration. Dr.  Galloway's  theology  tends  to  be  too  minimal 
in  character;  his  metaphysic  also  tends  to  be  minimal  (e.g., 
his  treatment  of  causation  and  substance,  and  his  ruling  out 
all  metaphysical  relation  and  significance  from  Immortality)  : 
his  epistemology,  dominated  by  values,  makes  knowledge,  in 
the  religious  sphere,  minimal;  his  ethic  is  not  so  adequately 
supported  as  to  be  more  than  a  more  or  less  unsatisfactory 
residuum.  It  is  out  of  such  a  conjunction  of  minimal  ten- 
dencies that  a  theology  of  maximal  strength,  soundness,  rich- 
ness, is  to  arise! 

Dr.  Galloway  is,  in  one  sense,  a  retrograde  theologian,  in- 
asmuch as  he  has  moved  from  the  stand  for  "  the  rights 
and  progressiveness  of  reason,"  which  marked  his  earliest 
eflForts,  to  the  steady  distrust  of  reason,  which  marks 
the  present  work.  It  will  be  said  that  he  holds  to  God  as 
personal  and  as  ethical;  yes,  so,  too,  did  Ritschl,  whose  the- 
ology I  have  yet  to  learn  was  sound,  consistent,  and  satis- 
factory. Many  of  Dr.  Galloway's  presentations  are  ably, 
clearly,  and  usefully  presented;  the  section  on  evil,  for  ex- 
ample, is  perhaps  better  than  might  have  been  expected ;  but 
to  talk,  in  sheer  strength  of  unreasoned  dogmatism,  of  the 
work  in  whole  as  an  "unqualified  success,"  is  to  talk  de- 
monstrable nonsense,  which,  however,  any  one  is  at  liberty 
to  do,  if  and  when  he  will,  so  far  as  I  am  concerned.  As 
there  has  been  a  dearth  of  reasoned  opinion  in  this  country, 
I    respectfully    invite    competent    and  independent  American 
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theologians  to  verify  anything  I  have  said,  and  form  their 
own  conclusions. 

James  Lindsay. 
Ifidne,  Scotland. 

LETTER  AND  SPIRIT. 

In  the  Bibliotheca  Sacra  for  October,  1915,  the  Rev.  E. 
S.  Buchanan  writes  as  follows:  "Textual  discoveries  havie 
set  us  free  from  slavery  to  the  letter  that  killeth,  and  made 
us  ready  (let  us  hope)  for  a  stricter  obedience  in  the  future 
to  the  life-giving  Spirit  of  love  and  liberty"  (p.  54i). 

This  is  one  of  several  recent  suggestions  that  the  letter  of 
Scripture  can  be  put  in  antithesis  to  the  spirit;  and  the  text 
is  thus  used  as  though,  somehow  or  other,  the  important  point 
was  not  the  letter  but  the  spirit  of  Scripture.  On  this,  two 
remarks  may  be  made:  (1)  the  text  in  2  Cor.  iii.  6  has  no 
reference  at  all  to  the  Scripture  but  to  the  law.  The  Apostle 
is  not  concerned  with  the  letter  of  inspiration  as  opposed  to 
the  spirit ;  and  to  use  it  in  this  sense  is  to  convey  an  entirely 
false  idea  of  the  passage.  As  in  the  corresponding  passage 
in  Romans  ii.,  the  Apostle  is  contrasting  the  letter  of  the  law 
in  the  old  covenant  with  the  inward  spirit  which  is  the  char- 
acteristic of  the  new  covenant,  showing  that  Christianity  is 
not  a  matter  of  outward  observance  to  the  letter  of  the  law, 
but  an  inward  devotion  to  the  spirit.  (2)  In  addition  to  this, 
the  question  may  fairly  be  asked,  How  is  it  possible  to  con- 
trast the  letter  of  Scripture  with  the  spirit,  whether  we  think 
of  spirit  in  relation  to  man,  or  the  Holy  Spirit  as  the  source? 
How  are  we  to  know  the  spirit  except  through  the  letter? 
How  are  we  to  get  at  the  inspiration  of  the  thoughts  except 
by  means  of  the  words  ?  If  there  is  any  authority  in  the 
thoughts  it  must  surely  be  expressed  in  the  words,  and  the 
objections  often  raised  to  the  inspiration  of  words  are  just 
as  valid  against  the  inspiration  of  thoughts.  In  1  Cor.  xiv. 
37  the  Apostle  writes :  "  If  any  man  think  himself  to  be  a 
prophet,  or  spiritual,  let  him  acknowledge,  that  the  things 
that  I  write  unto  you  are  the  commandments  of  the  Lord.'' 
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Here  is  the  human  element,  "  the  things  that  I  write,"  —  the 
words.  Here  is  the  divine,  "the  commandments  of  the 
Lord,"  —  the  authority  behind.  For  these  two  reasons,  I 
suggest  that  it  is  time  we  ceased  to  use  2  Cor.  iii.  6  in  the 
way  now  mentioned. 

W.  H.  Griffith  Thomas. 

DERIVATION  OF  HAMARTIA. 
In  Dr.  Estes'  article  on  "  The  Religious  Ideas  Peculiar  to 
Christianity  "  in  the  last  number  of  the  Bibliotheca  Sacra 
(Oct.  1915),  he  evidently  objects  (p.  658)  to  what  he  calls 
"the  popular  lexicology  which  finds  the  idea  of  sin  in  the 
ultimate  derivation  of  the  Greek  w6rd  fronl  a  root  meaning 
'  missing  the  mark/  "  and  he  further  speaks  of  this  as  "  a  bit 
of  definition  which  would  be  purely  ludicrous  were  it  not 
for  its  possibly  serious  consequences."  Does  this  mean  that 
Dr.  Estes  objects  in  toto  to  the  derivation  of  the  Greek  word, 
or  is  he  simply  concerned  with  its  inadequacy  as  a  definition 
of  sin  ?  I  notice  that  Thayer  in  his  lexicon  gives  this  mean- 
ing as  the  primary  idea  of  the  word,  and  that  the  same  view 
is  favored,  if  not  advocated,  by  Dr.  Bernard  in  his  article  on 
"Sin"  in  Hastings's  "Dictionary  of  the  Bible."  Further, 
Professor  Zenos,  in  the  "  Standard  Biblical  Dictionary," 
gives  the  first  meaning  of  the  Greek  as  "  error  "  or  "  missing 
the  mark,"  and  Murray's  Dictionary  says  that  it  is  the  first 
meaning  in  Classical  Greek.  Ever>'one  knows  that  "  missing 
the  mark"  is  not  an  adequate  (because  incomplete)  view  of 
sin ;  and  if  this  is  what  Dr.  Estes  means,  no  one  would  dis- 
agree with  him.  But  the  wording  of  his  statement  seems  to 
imply  that  the  derivation  itself  is  regarded  as  objectionable. 
The  almost  classical  definition  of  sin  is  "  any  want  of  con- 
formity to  the  will  of  God,"  and  we  know  that  the  Apostle 
defines  sin  as  "lawlessness"  (1  John  iii.  4).  Surely,  there- 
fore, this  may  be  regarded  as  giving  at  least  one  aspect  of 
sin,  as  further  illustrated  by  the  well-known  phrase  "  are 
coming  short"  (Rom.  iii.  23,  Greek). 

W.  H.  Griffith  Thomas. 
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ARTICLE   IX. 

NOTICES  OF  RECENT  PUBLICATIONS. 

Le  Berceau  de  l'Islam:  TArabie  Occidentale  a  la  veiUe  de 
THegire.  ler  Volume:  le  climat;  les  Bedouins.  Par  Henri 
Lammens,  S.  I.  8vo.  Pp.  xxiv,  371.  Rome:  Institut  Bib- 
lique  Pontifical.     1914. 

The  reviewer  had  occasion  a  few  months  ago  to  discuss  in 
these  pages  a  book  by  Dr.  Margoliouth  on  the  early  develop- 
ment of  Mohammedanism.  Father  Lammens  is  another  rep- 
resentative of  the  international  group  of  scholars,  who,  ac- 
quainted with  the  Arabic  tongue  and  possessing  the  historical 
as  well  as  the  philological  spirit,  are  engaged  in  the  task  of 
handling  anew  with  the  keenest  and  most  thorough  criticism 
the  whole  body  of  early  Islamic  material.  This  group,  —  in- 
cluding, besides  the  Englishman  and  the  Frenchman  men- 
tioned above,  the  American  Professor  Duncan  B.  Macdonald, 
the  German  Professor  Ignaz  Goldziher,  the  Dutchman  Pro- 
fessor Snouck  Hurgronje,  and  the  Italian  Prince  Caetani,  with 
Professors  C.  H.  Becker,  C.  Huart,  Th.  Noldeke,  J.  Wellhausen, 
and  others  —  has  realized  that  what  was  as  late  as  fifteen 
years  ago  regarded  as  practically  a  completed  structure  of 
knowledge,  must  be  torn  down  to  its  very  foundations,  and 
entirely  rebuilt.  The  revolution  which  is  in  process  in  early 
Mohammedan  history  would  then  be  comparable  to  those  ac- 
complished recently  in  Cretan  and  early  Egyptian  history; 
but  whereas  the  latter  rest  upon  newly  discovered  archaeolog- 
ical evidence,  the  Mohammedan  inquiry  consists  of  the  thor- 
ough application  to  literary  material,  for  the  most  part  well 
known  to  scholars  in  the  field  and  thoroughly  and  repeatedly 
scrutinized,  of  those  criteria  of  historical  criticism  which  have 
brought  under  challenge  the  accepted  views  in  so  many  other 
fields.  The  material  is  old,  and  so  also  is  the  method ;  did  not 
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Descartes  initiate  modern  philosophy  three  hundred  years 
ago  by  doubting  everything  possible?  But  the  effective  use 
of  the  critical  method  upon  Mohammedan  material  was  first 
made,  it  is  hinted  (p.  vi),  by  Father  Lammens  himself  in 
1904.  At  that  time  a  professor  in  the  Jesuit  missionary  uni- 
versity at  Beirut  (he  is  now  professor  of  Arabic  literature  in 
the  Pope's  Biblical  Institute  at  Rome),  he  began  to  study  the 
reig^  of  the  Caliph  Moawiyah  I.,  who  transferred  the  seat 
of  the  Arabian  Empire  from  Medina  to  Damascus.  Though 
it  seems  to  have  begun  with  propinquity,  the  affection  of 
Father  Lammens  for  the  Omayyad  dynasty  and  period  has 
been  slackened.  Of  it,  in  fact,  seems^to  have  been  born  his 
critical  attitude  toward  all  the  older  time  —  before  Islam  and 
in  the  days  of  Mohammed  and  the  early  Caliphs  —  as  well 
as  his  scorn  of  the  subsequent  Abbassid  period. 

Here,  indeed,  is  perhaps  the  underlying  ground  of  the 
theses  set  up  and  maintained  in  his  very  respectable  number 
of  studies  in  the  Moslem  field.  Orthodox  Islam  and  nearly 
all  non-Islamic  students  of  its  history  have  regularly  looked 
back  to  the  first  forty  years  of  the  Heg^ra,  when  Mohammed 
and  his  first  four  successors  ruled,  when  his  companions  still 
lived,  when  the  center  of  Islam  was  beside  the  Prophet's  resi- 
dence or  tomb,  and  when  life  was  simple  and  Mohammed's 
words  were  heeded,  as  the  golden  age.  Before  it  lay  the 
times  of  barbarous  ignorance.  After  it  came  a  worldly 
period,  during  ninety  years  of  rule  from  Damascus,  when  a 
usurping  family,  the  Omayyads,  established  hereditary  sov- 
ereignty, when  new  generations  lived  in  luxury  and  license, 
when  the  Holy  Cities  were  neglected  and  even  trampled 
under  foot  in  unholy  war,  and  when  the  Sacred  Law  was 
slighted  and  the  former  days  despised.  Then  with  the  re- 
moval of  the  seat  of  power  to  Bagdad  and  the  accession  of 
the  more  legitimate  and  orthodox  Abbassid  line,  came  a  bet- 
ter period  of  equilibrium  between  government  and  religion, 
a  time  of  commercial  prosperity  and  cosmopolitan  splendor, 
and  of  elaborate  literature  and  systematized  theology. 

This  traditional  view  was  seriously  attacked  by  Professor 
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Wellhausen,  in  his  book  on  the  Arabian  Empire  and  its  fall, 
published  in  1902.  He  showed  clearly  that  in  undermining 
the  power  of  the  Omayyads,  the  partisans  of  the  house  of 
Abbas  conducted  what  would  nowadays  be  styled  a  skillful 
press  campaign,  in  which  they  systematically  blackened  the 
character  of  their  opponents.  This  literary  tendency  was  in- 
definitely prolonged  by  their  success,  and  its  presence  renders 
necessary  a  process  of  clearing  the  Omayyad  reputation  from 
false  imputations,  by  challenging  the  histories  written  in  Ab- 
bassid  times,  and  seeking  for  a  greater  measure  of  truth  in 
annals  and  traditions  which  reach  back  into  the  Omayyad 
period. 

It  appears  that  Professor  Wellhausen's  steady  and  regu- 
lated flame  gave  light  to  the  torch  of  Father  Lammens.  The 
latter,  after  becoming  a  partisan  of  Moawiyah  I.,  studied  the 
time  of  his  successor  Yazid  I.,  and  then  began  to  work  back 
toward  the  Koran  and  its  author.  He  stopped  by  the  way 
for  a  special  study  of  Fatima  and  the  other  daughters  of 
Mohammed,  in  which  he  aimed  primarily  at  the  destruction 
of  false  elements  of  the  traditional  view.  Presently,  encour- 
aged by  the  progress  of  Prince  Caetani  in  his  great  work 
"Annali  del  Islam,"  Father  Lammens  arrived  at  the  extensive 
plan  of  which  the  present  work  forms  the  first  result.  He 
presents  here  careful  accounts  of  the  climate  of  Arabia  and 
of  the  Bedouins,  or  wandering  Arabs,  and  proposes  in  a  suc- 
ceeding volume  to  study  the  sedentary  Arabs.  He  purposes 
then  to  take  up  the  life  of  Mohammed  in  chronological  order, 
and  follow  it  through  slowly  and  thoroughly  to  the  end.  Such 
a  project  he  can  hope  to  accomplish  only  if  blessed  with  long 
life,  good  health,  and  comparative  freedom  from  other  re- 
sponsibilities. 

In  treating  the  climate  of  Arabia  and  the  Bedouins,  Father 
Lammens  ostensibly  covers  large  areas  of  the  background  of 
the  ever  wonderful  rise  of  the  Mohammedan  Empire.  His 
discussion,  however,  falls  far  short  of  thoroughness,  as  he 
himself  admits  when  he  says  that  he  is  preparing,  not  a  uni- 
fied work,  but  a  series  of  monographs,  each  complete  in  itself. 
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He  has  made  use  of  a  considerable  part  of  the  poetical,  tra- 
ditional, and  historical  literature  of  early  Islam,  added  to  by 
observation  and  the  study  of  some  recent  writers.  Manu- 
scripts have  been  consulted  in  various  cities,  East  and  West. 
But  his  method,  which  is  mainly  philological,  has  led  him 
rather  to  concentrate,  in  each  of  the  two  monographs  here 
presented,  upon  a  single  main  line  of  thought.  While  a 
broader  treatment  would  have  been  welcome,  including  for 
instance  surveys  of  the  geography  of  Arabia,  and  of  the  re- 
ligious ideas  of  the  Bedouins,  the  two  lines  that  are  followed 
are  basal  and  the  conclusions  reached  are  important. 

In  the  first  part  the  question  of  the  change  of  climate  in 
Arabia  is  the  matter  principally  developed.  In  emphasizing 
the  severity  of  the  climate,  with  its  burning  suns  of  summer, 
its  bitter  winds  of  winter,  and  its  usual  paucity  of  rainfall, 
broken  four  or  five  times  in  a  century  by  floods,  the  view  is 
presented  that  while  the  climate,  on  the  basis  of  all  available 
literature,  cannot  be  proved  to  have  worsened  in  historic 
times,  nevertheless  the  conditions  of  human  life  in  Arabia 
have  deteriorated.  The  explanation  of  this  apparent  paradox 
is,  that  the  equilibrium  of  the  destructive  and  restorative 
forces  of  nature  is  permanently  broken  in  the  peninsula  by 
the  established  superiority  of  the  former.  In  particular,  the 
rainfall  is  not  sufficient  to  carry  away  the  saline  elements 
which  exist  close  under  the  surface  of  the  earth,  and  vegeta- 
tion is  not  maintained  steadily  enough  to  form  a  soil  above 
the  sand  and  bare  rock.  The  character  of  the  inhabitants  has 
also  had  much  influence  in  this  direction.  Lacking  unified 
government  and  warring  with  each  other  frequently,  they 
on  the  whole,  by  filling  wells  and  destroying  crops  and  trees, 
help  the  desert  to  encroach  on  cultivated  areas.  In  only  one 
notable  period  has  it  been  otherwise,  says  Father  Lammens, 
when  under  the  Omayyads  the  Arab  conquerors  came  back, 
wealthy  and  bringing  troops  of  stalwart  slaves.  These  dug 
wells,  built  cisterns,  and  irrigated  and  cultivated  the  soil,  and 
thus  they  increased  greatly  the  quantity  of  cultivable  land 
and  of  the  produce  and  taxes  that  might  be  drawn  from  it. 
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But  the  Abbassids  had  no  interest  in  Arabia,  and  under  them 
the  use  of  outside  capital  ceased,  and  the  desert  was  again 
allowed  its  way.  It  is  clear  how  markedly  this  estimate  of  the 
Omayyads  stands  in  contrast  with  the  traditional  view  which 
was  described  above. 

The  author  is  opposed  to  all  theories  of  climatic  change: 
such  as  that  of  progressive  deterioration,  which  at  intervals 
causes  economic  crises,  leading  perforce  to  an  eruption  of 
population  from  a  land  grown  too  scanty  to  hold  it;  or  that 
of  periodic  and  more  or  less  regular  fluctuations,  which  in 
favorable  periods  permit  population  to  accumulate,  and  in 
subsequent  unfavorable  periods  compel  it  to  swarm  forth. 
Such  a  view  as  that  expressed  by  Professor  Ellsworth  Hunt- 
ington (of  whom,  by  the  way.  Father  Lammens  seems  not 
to  have  heard)  in  his  "  Pulse  of  Asia  '*  and  "  Transforma- 
tion of  Palestine  "  is  completely  in  opposition  to  the  literary 
testimony  as  Father  Lammens  sees  it.  He  finds  that  the 
period  immediately  before  Mohammed  was  a  fairly  favorable 
one,  and  that  in  the  Prophet's  time  there  was  no  extraordi- 
nary drought.  The  founding  of  the  Islamic  Empire  he  be- 
lieves to  be  fully  explicable  on  other  than  climatic  grounds : 
Mohammed  did  not  foresee  the  great  political  expansion,  but 
he  did  establish  and  increase  authority;  near  the  end  of  his 
life  he  brought  into  his  system  the  shrewd  calculating  fam- 
ilies of  the  Koreish  of  Mecca;  few  of  the  Arabs  were  really 
converted  at  the  time  of  his  death ;  the  revolt  which  followed 
immediately  was  not  against  his  religion  but  against  new  and 
unwelcome  authority ;  its  subjugation  led  on  gradually  to  polit- 
ical unity ;  with  this  the  old  custom  of  the  razzia,  the  raiding  of 
neighboring  tribes,  was  curbed;  the  energies  of  the  Arabs, 
coming  more  and  more  under  unified  direction,  increasingly 
demanded  outlets;  these  were  found  without  prevision  in  the 
expeditions  to  the  north,  which  were  at  first  retaliatory  and 
punitive,  and  only  gradually  became  conquering  and  fanat- 
ical: in  short,  it  was  not  an  unusual  lack  of  water,  but  an 
unusual  lack  of  opportunity  for  robbery,  that  led  the  Arabs 
out  of  the  desert.     Many  new  points  of  view  are  involved 
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here,  which  cannot  now  be  discussed.  Suffice  it  to  say  that 
the  explanation  appears  to  be  in  general  sufficiently  supported 
by  the  documents  quoted. 

The  fact  is,  that  some  who  have  maintained  the  pulsation 
theory  appear  to  have  argued  in  a  circle :  they  have  discerned 
a  great  movement  of  peoples,,  and  have  inferred  climatic 
change,  and  then  have  sought  to  find  physical  evidences  of 
such;  trained  mainly  in  natural  science,  they  have  striven 
to  build  a  bridge  between  geography  and  history,  without 
laying  proper  foundations  on  the  historical  bank.  On  that 
side,  however,  it  may  be  argued  with  great  force  that  changes 
of  political  and  social  conditions,  or,  using  the  broadest  in- 
terpretation of  these,  human  activities,  are  sufficient  to  ac- 
count for  the  changes,  within  the  historical  period,  of  the 
population  of  arid  regions  and  indeed  of  all  regions.  For 
example,  the  population  of  Egypt  about  the  year  1800  a.d. 
is  estimated  to  have  been  two  and  a  half  millions ;  it  is  now 
about  five  times  as  great.  Is  this  remarkable  growth  due  to 
a  change  of  climate  or  a  change  of  government?  Again,  if 
the  Arabs  were  starved  out  of  the  desert  at  the  beginning  of 
the  seventh  century  a.d.,  by  the  consequences  of  an  unusual 
period  of  drought,  why  are  there  no  accounts  of  contempo- 
raneous extraordinary  famine  in  the  adjacent  regions  of 
Egypt,  Syria,  and  Palestine?  But  the  weakening  of  the  By- 
zantine and  Persian  Empires  by  twenty-five  years  of  war, 
just  before  the  development  of  the  above-described  political 
and  religious  situation  in  Arabia,  provides  an  explanation  of 
the  rise  of  the  Islamic  empire  which  needs  no  hypothesis  of 
climatic  change. 

In  the  second  part  of  the  book  Father  Lammens,  against 
a  background  of  Bedouin  character,  brings  out  the  authority 
of  their  chiefs  or  sheikhs,  and  suggests  how  Mohammed  and 
his  successors  built  their  growing  power  upon  this.  The 
Bedouin  is  shown  as  possessing  a  variety  of  contradictory 
qualities,  such  as  strong  individualism,  great  tenacity  and 
endurance,  alternations  of  passivity  and  violence,  marked  ego- 
ism and  rapacity,  abundant  ostentatiousness,  doubtful  cour- 
Vol.  LXXIII.    No.  289.    11 
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age,  unbounded  pride,  the  demeanor  of  "  decayed  gentlemen," 
lack  of  firm  moral  principles,  and  noteworthy  capacities  for 
poetry  and  oratory.  Though  an  aristocrat  in  feeling,  he  is 
naturally  rebellious  against  authority ;  "  He  will  not  admit 
that  anybody  is  above  him,  but  he  finds  it  intolerable  not  to 
be  above  others."  Yet  officials  were  needed,  and  such  were 
provided  in  the  customary  authority  of  the  sayyid,  now  usu- 
ally called  sheikh.  This  office  was  crudely  elective  and  more 
or  less  temporary.  Its  occupants  must  possess  an  additional 
group  of  contradictory  qualities,  such  as  dignity,  wealth,  per- 
sonal influence,  generosity,  self-abnegation,  and  above  all  a 
curious  quality  called  khilm,  in  which  Father  Lammens  dis- 
cerns self-possession,  patience,  maturity  of  spirit,  finesse, 
ostentation,  and  especially  intelligence.  The  political  duties 
of  the  sheikhs  are  not  very  fully  and  clearly  discussed  in  the 
book.  As  in  many  primitive  groupings,  the  theory  of  the 
election  of  chieftains  was  modified  by  a  recognition  of  the 
hereditary  position  of  certain  families,  which  possessed,  in- 
deed, such  importance  that  Mohammed  and  the  early  caliphs 
sought  marriage  alliances  with  them,  independently  of  the 
character  of  the  individuals  concerned,  and  were  compelled 
to  struggle  with  them  in  order  to  obtain  their  submissioa 
The  author  proceeds  to  discuss  family  life  and  the  position 
of  women  among  the  Bedouins  before  Islam.  He  presents 
a  picture  that  is  decidedly  unflattering  and  incompatible  with 
the  pride  of  later  times  in  certitude  of  ancient  and  legitimate 
noble  ancestry.  Mohammed  is  pronounced  to  have  improved 
family  relationships,  as  by  the  limitation  of  polygamy,  and 
the  elevation  of  the  position  of  slave-mothers  and  their  chil- 
dren; though  the  fact  that  his  religion  was  primarily  for 
males  caused  a  decline  in  the  chivalry  toward  women,  which 
had  been  growing  up  in  Arabia  under  Jewish  and  Christian 
influence. 

It  is  stated  finally  that  rather  by  force  of  circumstances 
than  by  intention,  Mohammed  built  up  for  himself  an  au- 
thority over  all  Arabia,  like  that  of  a  sheikh  over  a  tribe.  He 
became  thus  the  head  of  a  power  through  which  the  Bedouins, 
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however  unpromising  as  raw  material,  were  transformed  into 
paladins,  who  dreamed  ^only  of  exploits,  who  were  eager  for 
battle,  who  possessed  national  consciousness  and  imperial- 
istic enthusiasm,  and  who  finally  became  "  an  incomparable 
instrument  of  Islamic  propaganda  and  defense." 

It  is  not  surprising  that  Father  Lammens  should  have  be- 
gun with  an  attitude  of  prejudice  toward  Mohammed,  and 
should  never  have  become  able  to  regard  him  sympathetically 
and  thus  discern  not  only  his  defects,  but  his  elements  of 
strength.  Allowance  may  easily  be  made  for  this,  but  the 
prophet's  capacity  for  religious  leadership  was  too  important 
a  factor  in  the  growth  of  his  influence  to  be  neglected.  A 
recognition  of  the  genuine  ethical  and  religious  worth  of 
much  of  Mohammed's  teaching  would  add  to  the  value  of 
this  work  of  original  and  distinguished  erudition,  and  would 
counterbalance  the  tendency  it  sometimes  shows  toward  ex- 
cessive doubt  and  captious  criticism.  The  author  has  im- 
proved much  in  this  respect  since  writing  his  "  Fatima  et  les 
filles  de  Mahomet,"  and  his  further  books  therefore  promise 
to  be  more  nearly  impartial.  His  style  is  clear  and  lively, 
with  occasional  graphic  descriptions  and  humorous  or  satir- 
ical touches.  The  notes  and  references  are  numerous  and 
careful.  So  long  a  list  of  "  addenda  et  corrigenda  "  should 
have  been  avoided.  There  is  a  very  full  table  of  contents, 
but  no  index. 

Albert  Howe  Lybyer. 

Urbana,  Illinois. 

India  and  its  Faiths:  A  Traveler's  Record.  By  James 
BissETT  Pratt,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  Philosophy  in  Will- 
iams College;  author  of  "The  Psychology  of  Religious  Be- 
lief," "  What  is  Pragmatism  ?  "  8vo.  Pp.  xvi,  483.  Bos- 
ton and  New  York:  Houghton  Mifflin  Company.  1915. 
$4.00,  net 

The  author  correctly  believes  "that  there  is  still  a  place 
for  a  book  whose  author's  preparation  for  his  task  has  been, 
not  in  Sanskrit  or  missionary  literature,  but  in  the  study  of 
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the  general  problems  of  the  psychology  and  philosophy  of 
religion,  and  who  seeks  to  present  Indian  religious  life  as  it 
is  to-day,  without  partisanship  or  antecedent  bias"  (p.  ix). 
And  we  may  add  that  his  qualifications,  both  in  scholar- 
ship and  in  advantages  of  travel,  have  amply  qualified  him 
for  the  task  he  has  undertaken  in  this  beautifully  printed  and 
highly  illustrated  volume,  which  contains  carefully  prepared 
chapters  upon  almost  every  phase  of  Hindu  characteristics, 
and  of  the  various  reform  movements  within  Hinduism,  as 
well  as  upon  the  Mohammedans,  the  Parsees,  and  the  Bud- 
dhists of  Burma  and  Ceylon.  The  last  five  chapters  deal 
with  the  comparative  merits  of  Buddhism  and  Christianity 
and  contain  an  appreciative  criticism  of  missionary  methods 
and  work.  Altogether  the  book  is  a  storehouse  of  informa- 
tion upon  the  subjects  treated,  such  as  is  found  in  no  other 
single  volume.  Not  the  least  valuable  portions  of  the  book 
are  the  twenty-four  full  page  illustrations  from  the  photo- 
graphs of  actual  scenes.  In  the  final  chapters  upon  "  Chris- 
tian Missions  in  India  "  and  "  What  the  West  might  Learn/* 
the  author,  while  criticizing  missionary  methods  in  a  few  re- 
spects, pays  a  high  tribute  to  their  work  and  gives  on  the 
whole  a  hopeful  view  of  the  ultimate  success  of  missionary 
effort.  Whereas  the  population  for  the  last  decade  has  in- 
creased only  about  seven  per  cent,  the  increase  of  Christians 
has  been  as  much  as  thirty-one  per  cent.  Admitting  that  the 
majority  of  Christian  converts  are  from  the  lower  classes,  it 
is  to  be  noted  that  this  has  been  uniformly  the  case  in  the 
progress  of  Christianity.  Christianity  conquered  the  Roman 
Empire  by  first  converting  the  masses  of  the  people.  As  in 
Corinth,  so  everywhere  at  first,  "  Not  many  wise  after  the 
flesh,  not  many  mighty,  not  many  noble,  are  called.*'  But 
the  final  result  was  the  leavening  of  the  whole  mass.  While 
the  author  duly  appreciates  many  things  in  Hinduism,  Bud- 
dhism, and  Mohammedanism,  he  concludes  that  in  any  "  amal- 
gamation of  Christianity  with  Hinduism,  the  Christian  side 
of  the  partnership  would  soon  disappear  in  the  capacious 
maw  of  its  ever  hungry  partner.    It  would  be  a  partnership 
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like  that  in  which  the  lion  and  the  lamb  lie  down  together, 
with  the  lamb  inside.  Christ  would  simply  be  added  to  the 
pantheon  (which,  with  its  thirty-three  million  gods,  is  hardly 
in  need  of  an  addition)  ;  or  He  would  be  made  an  eleventh 
incarnation  of  Vishnu,  and  before  many  generations  all  that 
is  distinctively  Christian  would  disappear  from  India  as  com- 
pletely as  Buddhism  did  after  Vishnu  had  swallowed  Gau- 
tama" (p.  457).  The  author  pertinently  suggests  that  the 
differences  between  Christianity  and  other  religions  are 
what  give  it  power  and  must  be  insisted  upon. 

The  School  in  the  Home:  Talks  with  Parents  and  Teach- 
ers on  Intensive  Child  Training.  By  A.  A.  Berle,  A.M., 
D.D.,  Professor  of  Applied  Christianity  in  Tufts  College. 
Revised  and  Enlarged  Edition.  12mo.  Pp.  286.  New 
York:  Moffat,  Yard  and  Company.     1915.     $1.25,  net. 

Teaching  in  the  Home:  A  Handbook  for  Intensive  Fer- 
tilization of  the  Child  Mind  for  Parents  and  Instructors 
of  Young  Children.  By  Adolf  A.  Berle,  A.M.,  D.D., 
Former  Professor  of  Applied  Christianity  in  Tufts  Col- 
lege ;  author  of  "  The  School  in  the  Home,"  "  Christianity 
and  the  Social  Rage " ;  Director  of  the  Berle  Home- 
Correspondence  School.  12mo.  Pp.  xxii,  354.  New 
York:  Moffat,  Yard  and  Company.    1915.    $1.25,  net. 

The  author  of  these  volumes  first  came  into  prominence  as 
an  educator  through  the  fact  that  two  of  his  children  entered, 
the  one  Harvard  University  and  the  other  Radcliffe  College, 
at  an  unusually  early  age,  the  son  taking  both  his  A.B.  and 
A.M.  before  he  was  eighteen  years  of  age.  Two  younger 
children  are  doing  substantially  the  same  work  at  the  same 
ages.  Wide  public  discussion  of  these  and  similar  cases  en- 
sued, in  which  the  opinion  was  expressed  that  they  were  due 
to  unusual  inheritance,  —  Dr.  Berle  coming  from  a  long 
line  of  university  graduates  in  Germany,  and  his  wife  being 
an  Oberlin  College  graduate,  daughter  of  Professor  G.  F. 
Wright.  But  Dr.  Berle  believes  that  the  principal  reason 
for  their  early  advancement  (a  not  unusual  thing,  when  the 
cases  of  a  large  number  of  well-known  names  in  science. 
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literature,  and  public  service  are  considered  —  John  Stuart 
Mill,  Lord  Westbury,  Lord  Kelvin,  and  Karl  Witte  come  at 
once  to  mind)  was  their  home  training.  The  scientific  basis 
for  all  this  will  be  found  in  Professor  Lester  F.  Ward's  "Ap- 
plied Sociology,"  in  the  discussions  on  "  superior  person- 
ality." Thousands  of  inquiries  poured  in  upon  the  author, 
which  led  to  the  writing  of  these  books,  which  will  suggest 
at  once  to  the  student  of  pedagogy  Pestalozzi's  well-known 
work  ."  Wie  Gertrude  Ihre  Kinder  lehrt."  "  The  School  in 
the  Home "  is  a  volume  of  inspiration,  setting  forth  the 
philosophy  of  the  plan,  discussing  such  subjects  as  "  Mind 
Fertilization,"  "  Mental  Self-Organization,"  "  Breeding  In- 
tellectual Ambition,"  "  Harnessing  the  Imagination,"  "  The 
Elimination  of  Waste,"  and  the  like  expressions  which  have 
now  become  widely  current  in  discussions  on  teaching  from 
Dr.  Berle's  use  of  them,  as  also  his  use  of  "  Intensive  Edu- 
cation," which  as  original  designations  with  him  have  indi- 
cated the  new  movement  in  child  culture.  The  style  is  terse, 
setting  forth  the  subject  matter  in  a  way  to  interest  and  com- 
mend it  to  a  wide  circle  of  readers. 

The  volume  "  Teaching  in  the  Home "  sets  forth  the 
method  with  fullness,  and  indicates  just  what  the  author  did 
with  his  own  and  other  children  in  the  working  out  of  his 
method.  The  author  maintains  that  parents  generally  under- 
estimate the  capacity  of  their  children  to  absorb  the  best 
thoughts  and  imitate  the  best  practices  of  which  their  parents 
are  capable.  He  laments  that  in  our  public-school  system 
the  efforts  to  enable  the  dullest  pupils  to  pass  from  grade 
to  grade  absorb  so  much  of  the  attention  of  the  teacher  that 
the  brighter  scholars  and  those  who  have  had  better  training 
at  home  are  not  properly  cared  for.  Still  he  protests  that 
parents  should  not  antagonize  the  schools,  but  sympathize 
with  them,  and  at  the  same  time  all  should  strive  for  the  im- 
provement of  the  home  education,  insisting  that  here  the 
foundations  must  be  laid  if  we  are  to  get  superior  person- 
ality. Especially  does  he  insist  that  children  should  be  in- 
troduced at  home  to  the  language  of  books,  as  well  as  of 
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oral  conversation.  Without  the  knowledge  of  books,  which 
he  aptly  terms  "negotiable  knowledge/*  the  child  is  greatly 
hampered  in  his  reading  on  account  of  unfamiliarity  with 
the  words  used.  With  the  abundance  of  libraries  and  the 
advice  of  skillful  librarians,  it  would  seem  possible  that  chil- 
dren in  all  homes  should  be  familiarized  with  the  best  books 
in  geography,  history,  botany,  zoology,  geology,  as  well  as 
bibliography  and  the  exact  sciences.  A  tentative  list  of  such 
books  is  given  which  are  written  in  a  style  interesting  to 
young  as  well  as  older  readers.  His  "  intensive  education  *' 
is  secured  not  by  discursive  reading,  but  by  limitation  to  the 
best  standards  and  insisting  that  they  shall  be  read  with  care. 
Thus  the  early  reading  of  the  King  James  Version  of  the 
Bible  (as  in  days  gone  by)  will  give  the  child  the  vocabu- 
lary for  the  expression  of  the  best  of  his  advancing  thoughts. 
Dr.  Berle's  method  of  using  the  materials  of  current  his- 
tory for  intensive  training  has  recently  had  an  illustration, 
by  contrast,  in  the  letter  of  a  college  professor  from  the 
Middle  West,  who  writes  to  the  New  York  Nation  that, 
quite  casually,  discussing  the  story  of  Hero  and  Leander  and 
the  Hellespont,  he  asked  the  class  where  Gallipoli  was.  The 
vast  majority  had  not  heard  of  it,  though  the  name  had  been 
headlined  in  the  war  news  for  weeks.  Under  Dr.  Berle's 
intensive  method  the  child  would  have  not  merely  known  the 
name,  but  all  about  it  that  the  parent  knew.  Dr.  Berle's  dis- 
cussion of  the  Montessori  method  will  be  found  extremely 
illuminating,  as  showing  that  what  is  powerful  in  that  method 
arises  from  something  which  most  reviewers  of  it  have  quite 
overlooked,  namely,  the  parental  relation.  That  these  vol- 
umes seem  to  mark  an  era  on  the  improvement  in  the  educa- 
tional methods  of  this  country  may  be  inferred  since  they 
are  used  now  in  many  normal  schools  and  colleges  in  the 
land  as  material  for  original  discussions  of  questions  which 
are  pressing  for  settlement.  Indications  from  many  parts 
of  the  land,  where  these  methods  are  being  carried  out,  go 
far  to  justify  Dr.  Berle's  invincible  optimism  that  "  every 
child  is  a  superior  child "  if  given  health  and  the  training 
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which  parents  may,  without  burden  and  with  delight,  g^ve 
to  their  children. 

The  Social  Institutions  and  Ideals  of  the  Bible:  A 
Study  of  the  Elements  of  Hebrew  Life  in  their  Develop- 
ment from  the  Beginnings  to  the  Time  of  Christ,  and  of 
the  Social  Teachings  of  the  Prophets,  of  the  Sages,  and  of 
Jesus.  (Bible  Study  Textbook  Series.)  By  Theodore 
Gerald  Soares,  Ph.D.,  D.D.,  Head  of  the  Department  of 
Practical  Theology,  The  University  of  Chicago.  8vo.  Pp. 
385.     New  York:  The  Abingdon  Press.    1915.    $1.50,  net. 

This  volume  is  vitiated  from  beginning  to  end  by  the  dog- 
matic assumption  that  the  documentary  theory  of  the  origin 
of  the  Pentateuch  is  established  beyond  all  reasonable  doubt. 
The  actual  dates,  therefore,  of  many  of  the  legal  provisions 
of  the  Pentateuch  and  of  the  social  customs  in  practice,  are 
dependent  upon  the  truth  of  that  theory.  Hence  the  volume 
is  a  discussion  not  of  facts  as  they  are  recorded,  but  of  the- 
ories concerning  the  chronology  of  these  facts.  Neverthe- 
less the  volume  may  be  used  with  great  profit  in  the  hands 
of  a  teacher  who  can  put  the  pupils  for  whom  it  is  designed 
on  guard  against  these  erroneous  assumptions,  and  who  shall 
insist  that  the  pupil  in  every  case  verify  the  references.  The 
importance  of  doing  this  is  apparent  on  almost  every  page. 
For  example,  on  page  40  various  passages  are  referred  to 
to  prove  that  the  rights  of  a  husband  over  a  wife  were  the 
same  that  he  had  over  a  slave.  "  She  was  purchased  by  the 
husband  with  money  (Gen.  xxiv.  12  and  Ruth  iv.  10)  ;  she 
became  his  property  (Ex.  xx.  17)."  But,  because  we  are 
forbidden  to  covet  another  man's  wife,  it  is  unfair  to  assume 
that  it  was  on  account  of  the  property  interest  he  had  in  her. 
Otherwise  it  would  not  be  in  force  at  the  present  time.  Yet, 
indeed,  even  now  a  husband  has  an  action  in  court  for  money 
damages  if  another  alienates  his  wife's  aifections.  And  as  to 
purchasing  a  wife  because  a  dower  is  expected  to  go  with  the 
marriage,  it  is  difficult  to  see  how  this  diifers  essentially  from 
existing  practices  in  the  negotiation  of  eligible  marriages  of 
sons  and  daughters ;  while  a  breach  of  promise  would,  in  our 
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present  courts,  be  much  more  likely  to  result  favorably  to 
the  woman  than  to  the  man. 

In  adducing  Gen.  xxi.  14,  where  Abraham  sends  Hagar 
away  with  her  child  into  the  wilderness,  as  recognizing  the 
property  interest  of  a  husband  in  a  wife,  the  attention  of  the 
pupil  should  be  called  to  the  fact  that  this  event  occurred 
several  hundred  years  before  the  Mosaic  law  came  into  ex- 
istence; and,  furthermore,  the  decree  of  divorce  was  really 
enacted  by  Sarah  and  not  by  Abraham. 

The  author's  objection  to  believing  in  the  existence  of  a 
written  code  such  as  we  have  in  the  time  of  Moses  falls  to 
the  ground  on  his  own  confession  that  he  believes  in  the  much 
more  elaborate  code  put  on  record  by  Hammurabi  many  cen- 
turies earlier.  Written  codes  were  not  a  strange  thing  in 
the  time  of  Moses,  who  was  himself  "  instructed  in  all  the 
wisdom  of  the  Egyptians." 

Jerusalem  to  Rome:  The  Acts  of  the  Apostles.  A  New 
Translation  and  Commentary.  With  Introduction,  Maps, 
Reconstructions,  and  Illustrations  from  Christian  Art.  By 
Charles  Fremont  Sitterly,  Professor  in  Drew  Theolog- 
ical Seminary;  author  of  "Praxis  in  the  MSS.  of  the 
Greek  Testament "  and  "  The  Canon,  Text,  and  MSS.  of 
the  New  Testament."  8vo.  Pp.  293.  New  York:  The 
Abingdon  Press.    1915.    $1.50,  net. 

A  handy  and  helpful  volume,  specially  serviceable  in  con- 
nection with  the  Sunday-school  lessons  of  the  present  year. 
Thirty-seven  beautiful  full-page  illustrations  of  the  scenes 
described,  and  eight  maps,  add  greatly  to  the  interest  of  the 
book.  The  author  maintains  that  Luke  was  the  author  of 
the  book;  and  that  it  was  written  not  later  than  a.d.  70. 

Christ's  Experience  of  God.  By  Frank  H.  Decker.  Min- 
ister of  the  Church  House,  Providence,  R.  I.  With  Intro- 
duction by  Pres.  William  D.  Hyde.  12mo.  Pp.  xix,  335. 
Boston:  The  Pilgrim  Press.     1915.     $1.25,  net. 

The  author  of  this  inspiring  volume  writes  from  wide  and 
deep  experience  in  labors  of  love  for  the  outcasts  of  society. 
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His  devotion  to  the  work  of  upbuilding-  humanity  is  conta- 
gious. But  his  occasional  efforts  at  restating  theological  doc- 
trines which  guide  our  faith  and  conduct  are  sometimes  so 
defective  that  it  is  necessary  to  be  on  our  guard  against  them. 
For  example,  the  following  statement  involves  conceptions 
that  are  very  confusing:  "Because  God  the  Father  and  Man 
his  son  are  of  the  same  nature,  both  divine,  personal  rela- 
tionship between  them  is  possible"  (p.  15).  Instead  of  say- 
ing that  man  is  created  in  the  image  of  God,  to  make  him  of 
the  same  nature  and  therefore  divine,  so  blurs  the  concep- 
tion of  creation  that  any  one  who  tries  to  work  out  the  idea 
will  find  himself  landed  in  endless  and  embarrassing  contra- 
dictions. The  book  should  be  read  for  the  noble  spirit  of  the 
author,  and  not  for  its  theology. 

Science  and  Prayer  and  Other  Papers.  By  Galusha  An- 
derson, S.T.D.,  LL.D.,  Professor  Emeritus,  University  of 
Chicago;  Joint-translator  of  Asterius'  Sermons;  author  of 
"The  Story  of  a  Border  City  during  the  Civil  War," 
"Hitherto  Untold,"  and  "When  Neighbors  were  Neigh- 
bors."  8vo.   Pp.  259.   The  Pilgrim  Press.   1915.   $1.00,  net. 

Dr.  Anderson  has  conferred  a  great  benefit  upon  the 
thoughtful  public  by  collecting  these  essays  in  which  he  has 
discussed,  from  time  to  time  during  the  past  half  century, 
the  most  prominent  theological  problems  uppermost  in  the 
minds  of  the  present  generation.  The  essay  on  "  Science 
and  Prayer  "  was  written  by  request  for  the  North  American 
Review  soon  after  TyndalFs  famous  challenge.  The  author 
pertinently  argues  that  if  man  can  use,  as  we  know  he  does, 
the  so-called  "  immutable  laws  of  nature "  to  accomplish 
specific  purposes,  it  is  absurd  to  hold  that  God  might  not  do 
the  same.  He  correctly  maintains  that :  "  Those  who  rule 
out  prayer  for  physical  blessings  on  the  ground  of  the  im- 
mutability of  natural  laws  must,  if  consistent,  rule  out  prayer 
for  spiritual  blessings  also,  since  law  is  as  fixed  in  the  realm 
of  spirit  as  in  the  realm  of  matter"  (p.  16). 

Other  essays  are  on  "The  Atonement  through  Sympathy," 
"  The  Fundamental  Moral  Attribute  of  God,"  "  The  Import 
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of  John  xxi.  15-17,"  "  The  Reasonableness  of  Eternal  Pun- 
ishment," "  Premillenarianism,"  "  The  Supreme  End  of  The- 
ological Schools,"  "  How  to  Develop  Christian  Benevolence," 
and  a  review  of  Dr.  William  N.  Clarke's  "  Use  of  the  Scrip- 
tures in  Theology."  In  this  last  his  criticisms  of  Dr.  Clarke 
are  specially  deserving  of  attention.  He  challenges  Dr. 
Qarke's  "main  contention  that  the  sayings  of  Christ  con- 
cerning God  are  the  crown  of  revelation."  This  makes  the 
basis  of  Christian  theology  too  narrow.  "  Why  build  alone 
on  what  Christ  taught  concerning  God  and  his  attitude 
towards  man?  Why  should  not  a  Christian  theologian  take 
up  into  his  theology  all  that  Christ  taught?  .  .  .  Was  there 
no  law  in  Christ's  teaching?"  (p.  209).  Another  defect  in 
Dr.  Qarke's  teaching  is  that  he  "  does  not  once  allude  to 
Christ's  teaching  concerning  sin,"  nor  to  what  he  taught 
"concerning  his  own  person,  the  necessity  of  his  death,  the 
judgment,  and  his  resurrection"  (p.  210).  He  justly  chal- 
lenges Dr.  Clarke's  method  of  discerning  the  Christian  ele- 
ment in  the  Scriptures,  which  consists  of  just  looking  at  it 
and  discerning  its  quality,  as  you  would  discern  "  the  blue 
in  the  sky." 

This  thorough  criticism  of  a  volume  which  has  had  a  wide 
circulation  among  readers  of  all  denominations,  and  has 
greatly  influenced  the  minds  of  many  to  accept  superficial 
criticism  of  the  Bible  and  the  theology  it  teaches,  is  com- 
mended to  the  attention  of  all. 

Une    COMMUNAUTfe  JUDEO-ARAM^ENNE   A  ELEPHANTINE,    EN 

ficYPTE,  Aux  Vie  et  V©  sifeCLES  AV.  J.-C.  (The  Schweich 
Lectures,  1914.)  Par  A.  van  Hoon acker,  Docteur  en 
Theologie,  Professor  d'Hebreu  et  d'Ancien  Testament  a 
rUniversite  de  Louvain.  Pp.  xii,  91.  London:  Humphrey 
Milford.     1915.    3s.,  net. 

As  one  of  the  curious  by-consequences  of  the  war,  the  fa- 
mous Louvain  professor  was  invited  to  deliver  the  Schweich 
Lectures  for  1914.  He  chose  as  his  subject  the  community 
which  the  Elephantine  papyri  have  brought  to  our  knowledge, 
and  the  result  is  the  volume  which  lies  before  us. 
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The  preface  is  largely  devoted  to  an  examination  of  the 
rash  and  ill-considered  theory  put  forward  by  Naville  in  his 
"Archaeology  of  the  Old  Testament,"  ^  that  the  books  of  the 
Bible  were  translated  by  Ezra  from  Babylonian  into  Ara- 
maic, and  turned  into  Hebrew  for  the  first  time  some  cen- 
turies later.  In  a  couple  of  pages  Van  Hoonacker  tears  to 
pieces  Naville's  main  thesis,  which,  it  may  be  observed  in 
passing,  could  not  obtain  the  support  of  any  qualified  Old 
Testament   scholar. 

The  lectures  themselves  are  not  easy  to  summarize  in  a 
short  notice  because  they  contain  many  detailed  discussions, 
each  complete  in  itself,  of  matters  arising  out  of  a  study  of 
the  papyri.  The  leading  idea,  however,  is  that  the  members 
of  the  community  were  descended  in  part  from  the  mixed 
population  located  in  Samaria  according  to  2  Kings  xvii.  24, 
29-32;  Ezra  iv.  1,  10.  This  certainly  explains  a  number  of 
difficulties  in  a  thoroughly  satisfactory  manner,  and  deserves 
the  most  careful  investigation.  But  while  this  central  theory 
is  stimulating  and  plausible,  it  must  not  be  supposed  that  the 
incidental  discussions  are  less  valuable.  Everywhere  we  find 
work  that  is  worthy  of  the  professor's  great  reputation  and 
that  must  make  the  volume  important  for  all  Old  Testament 
students. 

Harold  M.  Wiener. 

Theism  and  Humanism;  Being  the  Giflford  Lectures  de- 
livered at  the  University  of  Glasgow,  1914.  By  the  Rt. 
Hon.  Arthur  James  Balfour,  M.A.,  F.R.S.,  D.C.L.  (Hon. 
Fellow  of  Trinity  College,  Cambridge).  8vo.  Pp.  xv,  274. 
London:  Hodder  and  Stoughton;  New  York:  George  H. 
Doran  Company.     1915.    $1.75,  net. 

Lord  Balfour  appears  throughout  his  career  in  the  double 
role  of  philosopher  and  statesman.  One  of  the  most  valuable 
of  his  books,  published  more  than  thirty  years  ago,  was  "  De- 
fense of  Philosophic  Doubt."  But  he  has  never  been  an 
agnostic.  In  the  present  volume,  carefully  written  out  from 
the  notes  of  lectures  given  extempore  to  popular  audiences, 
*See  Bibliotheca  Sacra,  January,  1914,  pp.  156-163. 
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we  are  furnished  with  a  most  convincing  defense  of  the 
standard  doctrines  of  theism.  The  table  of  contents  gives 
but  an  imperfect  suggestion  of  the  subjects  discussed,  among 
which  are  "  Design  and  Selection  " ;  Values  and  the  Higher 
Emotions ;  "  Egoism,  Altruism,  and  Selection  " ;  "  Theism 
and  the  Collision  of  Ends  " ;  "  Reason  and  Empirical  Agnos- 
ticism"; "Science  and  the  External  World";  "Mathema- 
ticians and  Probability  " ;  "  Causation  and  Foreknowledge  " ; 
and  "  The  Doctrine  of  Congruity." 

The  author  enumerates,  among  inevitable  beliefs,  that  of 
the  reality  of  the  external  world,  the  authority  of  the  moral 
law,  and  the  orderly  relations  of  natural  phenomena.  To  the 
volume  itself  the  reader  must  go  to  appreciate  the  innumer- 
able subjects  which  come  under  consideration  in  framing  the 
author's  argument,  leading  to  the  conclusion  "  that  if  we 
would  maintain  the  value  of  our  highest  beliefs  and  emo- 
tions, we  must  find  for  them  a  congruous  origin.  Beauty 
must  be  more  than  an  accident.  The  source  of  morality  must 
be  moral.  The  source  of  knowledge  must  be  rational.  If  this 
be  granted,  you  rule  out  Mechanism,  you  rule  out  Natural- 
ism, you  rule  out  Agnosticism ;  and  a  lofty  form  of  Theism 
becomes,  as  I  think,  inevitable"  (pp.  249-250). 

What  May  I  Hope?  An  Inquiry  into  the  Sources  and  Rea- 
sonableness of  the  Hopes  of  Humanity,  especially  the  So- 
cial and  Religious.  By  George  Trumbull  Ladd,  LL.D. 
Crown  8vo.  Pp.  xvi,  310.  New  York  and  London :  Long- 
mans, Green,  and  Company.     1915.    $1.50,  net. 

This  is  the  fourth  volume  in  a  series  of  which  the  preced- 
ing titles  are  "  What  can  I  Know?  "  "  What  ought  I  to  do? '' 
and  "What  should  I  Believe ?'*  All  are  the  ripe  fruit  of  a 
lifetime  study  of  one  of  America's  most  eminent  scholars. 
His  numerous  other  books  have  been  written  for  specialists. 
In  these  the  subjects  are  brought  down  in  straightforward, 
homely  style  to  the  comprehension  of  the  general  public.  The 
author  believes  that  there  is  something  in  man  besides  his 
material  organization,  that  the  universe  is  controlled  by  an 
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all-wise  and  benevolent  Creator,  who  will  assure  to  us  per- 
sonal immortality  and  the  final  triumph  in  the  world  of  the 
kingdom  of  heaven.  The  evidence  of  this,  though  not  demon- 
strative, is  such  as  to  give  us  a  well-grounded  hc^e  and  a 
safe  guide  for  our  activities.  The  volumes  are  a  noble  and 
convincing  exposition  of  the  statement  of  the  sacred  writer 
that  "  Faith  is  the  substance  of  things  hoped  for,  the  evidence 
of  things  not  seen."  In  these  times  of  agnosticism  and  ma- 
terialistic tendencies,  they  cannot  be  too  highly  commended, 

"  Made  in  Germany.''  By  Franklin  M.  Sprague,  A.M., 
author  of  "  Socialism  from  Genesis  to  Revelation "  and 
"  The  Laws  of  Social  Evolution :  A  Critique  on  Kidd's 
Social  Evolution."  With  an  Introduction  by  Theodore 
Roosevelt.  12mo.  Pp.  xi,  218.  Boston:  The  Pilgrim 
Press.     1915.    $1.00,  net. 

The  article  referred  to  is  the  war.  The  author  accumulates 
the  abundant  evidence  that  it  was  made  in  Germany,  tracing 
back  its  causes  to  philosophical,  political,  and  religious  influ- 
ences which  have  for  a  generation  perverted  ^the  minds  of 
the  German  people.  It  is  difficult  to  resist  the  force  of  the 
facts  here  collected. 

Sermons  on  the  International  Sunday-School  Lessons 
FOR  1916.  By  the  Monday  Club.  Forty-first  Series.  12mo. 
Pp.  ix,  385.   Boston :  The  Pilgrim  Press.   1915.   $1.00,  net. 

Among  all  series  of  the  sort  this  one  has  maintained  itself 
for  more  than  forty  years.  Thirty  leading  Congregational 
clergymen  have  contributed  to  the  valuable  contents  of  this 
volume,  fully  maintaining  its  high  reputation. 

The  Brotherhood  of  the  Burning  Heart.  Twelve  Com- 
munion Sermons.  By  Oscar  Edward  Maurer,  Minister 
of  the  Center  Church,  New  Haven.  12mo.  Pp.  134.  Bos- 
ton: The  Pilgrim  Press.     1915.    75  cents,  net. 

An  excellent  preparation  for  the  communion  service.  The 
sermons  reach  the  heart,  while  the  collection  of  prayers,  and 
the  order  for  the  celebration  of  the  Lord's  Supper,  are  all 
that  can  be  desired. 
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The  Abingdon  Press,  New  York. 

The  Church  in  the  City.  (Constructive  Church  Series.) 
By  Frederick  DeLand  Leete,  Bishop  of  the  Methodist 
Episcopal  Church.    12mo.    Pp.  317.    1915.    $1.00,  net. 

The  Community  Survey  in  Relation  to  Church  Effi- 
ciency: A  Guide  for  Workers  in  the  City,  Town,  and 
Country  Church.  (Constructive  Church  Series.)  By 
Charles  E.  Carroll.  With  an  Introduction  by  Bishop 
Francis  J.  McConnell.    12mo.    Pp.  xiv,  128.    $1.00,  net. 

The  Essence  and  the  Ethics  of  Politics  :  Individual  Mes- 
sages to  the  Public  Conscience.  By  S.  Arthur  Cook. 
12mo.    Pp.  348.    $1.25,  net. 

Hodder  and  Stoughton,  London;  George  H.  Doran 
Company,  New  York. 

The  Survival  of  the  Unfit  :  Powers,  Principles,  and  Prac- 
tice in  Man-Making.  By  Philip  Wendell  Crannell, 
President  Kansas  City  Baptist  Theological  Seminary.  12mo. 
Pp.  203.    1915.    $1.00,  net. 

The  Ten  Commandments,  with  A  Christian  Application  to 
Present  Conditions.  By  Henry  Sloane  Coffin,  Minister 
in  the  Madison  Avenue  Presbyterian  Church,  and  Asso- 
ciate Professor  in  the  Union  Theological  Seminary.  1916. 
$1.00,  net, 

Bffissionary  Education  Movement  of  the  United  States 
and  Canada,  New  York. 

Church  Finance:  A  Study  of  Wrong  Methods  and  the 
Remedy.  By  Frederick  A.  Agar.  12mo.  Pp.  vii,  108. 
1915.    50  cents. 

Social  Evangelism.  By  Harry  F.  Ward.  12mo.  Pp.  145. 
1915.    50  cents. 

The  Pilgrim  Press,  Boston. 

Biblical  Nature  Studies.  By  Rev.  Andrew  W.  Archi- 
bald, D.D.,  author  of  "  The  Bible  Verified,"  "  The  Trend 
of  the  Centuries,"  "The  Easter  Hope."  12mo.  Pp.  xi, 
226.     1915.    $L00,  net. 

Forward  in  the  Better  Life.  By  Olivia  Egleston  Phelps 
Stokes.    12mo.    Pp.  173.    1915.    $1.00,  net. 
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Leaves  from  the  Log  of  a  Sky  Pilot.  By  William  G. 
PuDDEFOOT.     12mo.    Pp.  xiii,  200.     1915.    $1.00,  net. 

Object  Lessons  for  the  Cradle  Roll.  By  Frances  Weld 
Danielson.  Blackboard  Illustrations  by  D.  R.  Augsburg. 
Music  by  Grace  Wilbur  Conant.  8vo.  Pp.  106.  1915. 
$1.00,  net. 

On  Nazareth  Hill.  By  Albert  Edward  Bailey,  Lecturer 
in  Religious  Education,  Newton  Theological  Institution. 
12mo.    Pp.  98.     1915.    $1.00,  net. 

Poverty  the  Challenge  to  the  Church.  By  John  Simp- 
son Penman,  M.A.    12mo.    Pp.  xii,  138.  1915.  $1.00,  net. 

Some  Principles  of  Teaching  as  Applied  to  the  Sunday- 
School.  By  Edgar  W.  Knight,  A.M.,  Ph.D.,  Assistant 
Professor  of  Education,  Trinity  College  (North  Carolina). 
With  an  Introduction  by  Professor  Franklin  N.  Parker, 
D.D.,  Professor  of  Biblical  Literature,  Trinity  College. 
12mo.    Pp.  X,  157.    1915.    75  cents,  net. 

The  Bluebird's  Garden.  By  Patten  Beard.  12mo.  Pp. 
164.    1915.    $1.00,  net. 

The  Church  and  the  People's  Play.  By  Henry  A.  At- 
kinson, Social  Service  Secretary  for  the  Congregational 
Churches  of  the  United  States.  With  an  Introduction  by 
Washington  Gladden.  8vo.  Pp.  xiii,  259.  1915.  $1.26, 
net. 

The  Master  Light  :  An  Attempt  to  Read  the  Truth  of  Life. 
By  W.  Elsworth  Lawson.  12mo.  Pp.  xv,  149.  1915. 
$1.00,  net. 

Fleming  H.  Revell  Company,  New  York. 

Bahaism  and  its  Claims:  A  Study  of  the  Religion  Promul- 
gated by  Baha  Ullah  and  Abdul  Baha.  By  Samuel  Gra- 
ham Wilson,  D.D.,  Thirty-two  Years  Resident  in  Persia, 
author  of  "  Persian  Life  and  Customs,"  etc.  12mo.  Pp. 
298.    $1.50,  net. 

Vision  and  Power:  A  Study  in  the  Ministry  of  Preaching. 
By  John  A.  Kern,  author  of  "  The  Ministry  to  the  Con- 
gregation," "  Christianity  as  Organized,"  etc.  12mo.  Pp. 
395.     1915.    $1.50,  net. 
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TICLE  I. 


TO  THE  EARLY  CORRUP- 
THE  GOSPELS. 

[ANAN,  M.A.,  B.SC, 
y,  ENGLAND. 

1  text  in  common  use  and  accept- 
as  far  back  as  the  year  382  a.d., 
the  request  of  his  patron,  Dam- 
:.  Jerome's  work  has  a  preface 
r  of  Gospel  revision  some  highly 


DROME  is  part  of  a  letter  addressed 


new  work  out  of  an  old  one.  ...  I 
B  that  agree  with  the  Greek  truth. 
rouB  and  presumptuous.  In  Judging 
ieamed  and  unlearned  alike  will  call 
ious '  for  daring  to  amplify  or  alter 
[lelr  old  hooks.  Against  this  outcry 
hou,  who  art  the  High  Priest,  order- 
y,  the  truth  has  no  variations  —  a  fact 
It  me  goes  to  prove.  If  Latin  MSS.  are 
which  they  are;  for  there  are  almost 
ere  are  codices.  But  If  the  truth  Is 
^rslty,  then  why  not  go  hack  to  the 
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And  St.  Jerome  proceeds  to  tell  us  how  he  had  taken  over 
his  new  chapter  divisions  from  Alexandria,  but  he  does  not 
state  —  what  honesty  demanded  he  should  have  done  —  that 
he  had  adopted  his  new  standard  Greek  text  from  Alexan- 
dria also.  His  preface  to  Bishop  Damasus  ends  with  these 
words : — 

**  Opto  ut  in  Christo  ualeas  et  memineris  mei,  Papa  heatissime  ** 
("I  desire  that  in  Christ  thou  mayst  be  well,  and  that  thou  mayst 
remember  me,  O  Most  Blessed  Father''). 

St.  Jerome's  work  was  done  by  command,  and  done  too 
hastily  to  be  final.  It  is  true  that  he  stopped  the  process  of 
MS.  corruption  from  proceeding  any  further;  but  his  work 
and  that  of  his  Bishop  did  not  remove  from  the  text  past  cor- 
ruptions, but  only  preserved  them,  and,  as  it  were,  consecrated 
them.  That  such  corruptions  already  existed  and  had  been 
accumulating  since  the  death  of  the  Apostles,  is  proved  not 
only  by  St.  Jerome's  statement  of  the  chaotic  condition  of  all 
Latin  texts  (and  why,  pray,  not  of  all  Greek  texts?);  but 
also  by  the  testimony  of  many  documents  that  have  come  down 
to  us,  and  a  part  of  this  testimony  we  shall  now  exhibit. 

In  the  New  Testament.  (1)  St.  Paul,  writing  to  the 
Thessalonians,  warns  them  against  accepting  as  his  any  forged 
letter  that  declared  the  Day  of  the  Lx^rd  was  at  hand  (2  Thess. 
ii.  2).  And  again,  at  the  end  of  the  same  Epistle,  he  says 
that  his  own  signature  is  the  sign  whereby  his  true  writings 
may  be  known  by  his  converts. 

(2)  St.  John,  at  the  close  of  the  Apocalypse,  warns  those 
who  add  to  the  things  he  has  written,  that  God  will  add  to 
them  the  plagues  described  in  his  book,  and  those  who  take 
away  from  what  is  written  will  have  their  names  taken  out 
of  the  Book  of  Life  (Rev.  xxii.  18,  19). 
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In  the  Clementine  Homilies.  These  writings  were  be- 
lieved by  St.  Jerome  and  Rufinus,  and  by  all  scholars  until 
about  two  hundred  years  ago,  to  be  the  genuine  letters  of  that 
Qement  who  was  an  Elder  at  Rome  in  the  first  century.  They 
profess  to  be  Clement's  account  of  what  he  heard  from  St. 
Peter  himself,  and  tell  us  how  St.  Peter  took  Clement  with 
him  on  his  journeys,  and,  dying,  ordained  him  by  the  laying 
on  of  his  hands  to  be  his  successor  and  the  second  Bishop  of 
Rome.  The  Homilies  are  now  acknowledged  to  be  forgeries, 
dating  from  about  150  a.d.,  and  probably  originating  not  in 
Rome,  but  in  Syria. 

In  the  Second   Homily    (chap.   38)    Clement   reports   St. 

Peter's  words  as  follows: — 

**  Multa  Quippe  mendacia  contra  Deum  accepit  Scriptura,  hoc 
ratione:  cum  propheta  Moyses  ex  Dei  consilio  aeptuaginta  electis 
legem  tradidiaaet  ut  et  ipsi  eos  qui  uellent  e  populo  instruerent, 
non  multo  p08t  8cripta  lex  recepit  qucBdam  falsa  contra  unicum 
Deum;  id  auso  diaholo  facere  oh  iustam  quamdam  rationem** 
("Scripture  has  received  many  false  passages  which  are  contrary 
to  God.  For  when  the  prophet  Moses,  by  the  counsel  of  God,  made 
over  the  law  to  seventy  chosen  ones,  that  they  might  teach  those 
of  the  people  who  wished  to  learn,  soon  afterward  the  copies  of 
the  law  received  certain  falsifications  contrary  to  the  only  God, 
the  devil  having  dared  to  do  this  for  a  very  good  reason"). 

Later,  in  chapter  51  of  the  same  Homily  we  read : — 

**  Petrus  addidit:  8i  ergo  in  Scripturia  alia  uera  sunt,  alia  falsa^ 

recte  Magister  noster  dixit:  Estate  proJ>i  trapezitce.     Cum  nempe 

madam  in  Scripturis  dicta  proha  sint,  qucsdam  adulterina.  Et  horn' 

ini}>ut  qui  oJ>  falsas  Scripturas  errahantf  proprie  erroris  indicauii 

cotttam,  dicens:  Ideo  erratis  nescientes  uera  Scripturarum;  propter 

mod  ignoratis  et  uirtutem  Dei "   ("  Peter  said  further:     If  then 

In  Scripture  some  things  are  true  and  some  things  false,  well  hath 

our  Master  said:     Be  ye   truth-discerning  money-changers.     For 

some  sayings  of  Scripture  are  true;  others  are  not  genuine.   And 

to  those  who  erred  by  reason  of  false  Scriptures,  He  showed  the 

cause  of  their  error  when  He  said.  For  this  reason  ye  err,  because 

ye  know  not  the  true  Scriptures;  and  therefore  ye  know  not  the 

power  of  CJod"). 
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And  in  the  Third  Homily  we  find  these  words  put  into  the 

mouth  of  St.  Peter:— 

"  Scripturarum  mendada  iure  ad  hominum  prohationetn  poHia 
sunt"  ("The  false  readings  of  Scripture  are  rightly  placed  there 
to  test  men"). 

These  Homilies  on  which  the  Church  of  Rome  for  a  thou- 
sand years  based  her  claims  as  being  the  genuine  sayings  of 
St.  Peter  are  now  universally  admitted  to  be  forgeries  from 
beginning  to  end ;  but  they  are,  nevertheless,  valuable  as  show- 
ing us  what  religious  thoughts  were  current  in  the  middle  of 
the  second  century  from  which  they  take  their  rise.  St.  Peter 
is  proclaimed  as  early  as  160  a.d.  in  the  Homilies  to  have  been 
enthroned  at  Rome  with  the  power  to  bind  and  to  loose  con- 
ferred on  him  by  Christ.  The  question  here  arises,  Did  our 
Gospels  originate  (in  which  case  they  must  have  been  already 
interpolated),  or  merely  take  over,  this  stupendous  power  be- 
queathed to  St.  Peter  in  the  Homilies  and  to  his  heirs  and 
assigns  only?  Until  we  discover  a  first-century  MS.  of  the 
Gospels  which  has  lain  hidden  from  ecclesiastical  eyes  since 
the  first  century,  we  cannot  hope  to  answer  this  question. 
The  Homilies  prove  that  the  primacy  of  St.  Peter  was  fully 
established  in  tradition  as  early  as  200  a.d.,  and  in  writings 
that  go  back  to  an  even  earlier  date  it  is  found  explicitly 
stated. 

In  iRENiEus,  Bishop  of  Lyons.  Before  the  close  of  the 
second  century  of  the  Christian  era,  we  find  Irenaeus  obliged 
to  protect  his  writings  from  mutilation  and  alteration  by 
affixing  to  them  a  solemn  adjuration,  which  Eusebius  in  his 
"  Church  History "  has  preserved  for  us.  It  was  appended 
to  his  lost  work  on  the  Ogdoad,  and  reads  as  follows : — 

"Adiuro  te  qui   tramcripserii  Uhrum  hunc  per  Dominum  not- 
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trum  Jesum  Christum  et  aduentum  Eius  in  gloria  cum  ueniet  in- 
dicare  uiuot  et  mortuot,  ut  conferau  h<BC  quce  scrihis  et  emendes 
diligenter  ad  exemplaria  de  quihus  transcripseris  ad  fidem:  et  ut 
sacramentum  adiurationis  huius  similiter  transcrihas  et  inseras 
his  qute  tra$Mcripsisti "  ("Whoever  thou  art  that  eopiest  this  book, 
I  adjure  thee  by  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  and  His  coming  in  glory 
to  Judge  the  quick  and  the  dead,  that  thou  compare  what  thou 
wrltest  with  the  exemplar,  and  make  it  agree  faithfully  therewith, 
and  that  thou  transcribe  this  oath  of  adjuration  and  insert  it  in 
the  copy  that  thou  hast  made"). 

In  Tertullian  of  Carthage.  In  his  work  against  Mar- 
cion,  written  circa  200  a.d.,  Tertullian  tells  us  that  heretical 
teachers  and  preachers  with  new-fangled  notions  altered  and 
mutilated  the  Scriptures  to  make  them  serve  as  textbooks  for 
disseminating  their  new  views  of  what  ought  to  have  been 
written  by  prophets  and  evangelists.  Marcion  dispensed  with 
doctmients,  and  set  up  a  verifying  faculty  of  his  own.  Mar- 
riage was  unchristian;  therefore  the  epistles  to  Timothy  and 
Titus,  inculcating  marriage,  were  discarded  by  him  as  non- 
cfaristian,  and  therefore  non-Pauline.  "  Quis  tarn  comesor 
mus  Ponticus  quam  qui  etumgelia  conrosit?'*  ("What  Pontic 
'mouse  was  such  a  gnawer  as  he  who  has  gnawed  away  the 
Gospels?"),  says  Tertullian  in  one  of  his  epigrammatic  out- 
bursts. Marcion  was  born  at  Pontus  in  Asia  Minor  circa  120 
A.D.  He  afterwards  found  his  way  to  Rome.  His  teaching 
spread  to  Alexandria  and  Carthage;  and  his  spurious  and 
doctored  Gospel  was  a  much  greater  menace  to  the  early 
Christian  Church  than  the  open  opposition  of  such  wholly 
pagan  writers  as  Cerinthus  and  Celsus. 

In  the  Muratori  Canon.  This  is  a  list  of  the  books  of 
the  New  Testament  preserved  in  a  sixth-century  MS.  in  the 
Ambrosian  Library  at  Milan.     It  has  been  published  by  the 
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present  writer  in  the  Journal  of  Theological  Studies  (vol. 
viii.  pp.  540  fJ.).  It  is  really  a  second-century  religious 
pamphlet,  having  been  written  at  Rome  about  the  year  160 
A.D.  It  refers  to  a  forged  Epistle  of  St.  Paul  to  the  Alexan- 
drians, as  well  as  to  the  better-known  spurious  Epistle  of  his 
to  the  Laodiceans,  and  declares  that  they  are  not  accepted  in 
the  Church  as  genuine: — 

*' Fertur  etiam  ad  Laudicenses,  alia  ad  Alexandrinos  Pauli 
nomine  finctce  ad  heresem  Marcionia:  et  alia  plura  quw  in  Car 
tholica  Ecclesia  recipi  non  potest''  ("In  addition  to  his  genuine 
writings,  there  are  going  around  an  Epistle  to  the  Laodiceans  and 
another  to  the  Alexandrians,  forged  under  the  name  of  Paul,  to* 
counteract  the  heresy  of  Marcion.  And  there  are  several  other 
forgeries  besides  these  which  cannot  be  received  into  the  Cath- 
olic Church"). 

If  it  were  possible  to  invent  whole  books  in  the  name  of 
St.  Paul  and  other  writers  of  the  New  Testament,  and  pass 
them  off  on  the  unwary  as  genuine,  until  the  fraud  was  by 
men  like  Tertullian  detected,  how  much  easier  to  invent  sin- 
gle verses  and  insert  them  into  the  Apostles'  writings  with 
less  fear  of  the  fraud  from  its  smallness  being  discovered, 
especially  if  it  commended  itself  to  those  in  authority! 

The  Muratori  Canon  was  brought  to  light  by  Muratori  in 
1740,  after  having  been  transferred  to  Milan  from  the  dis- 
persed library  of  the  monastery  at  Bobbio,  near  Turin, 
founded  by  the  Irish  St.  Columban.  The  Canon,  which  is 
a  MS.  and  not  a  man,  is  an  historical  witness  of  first  im- 
portance. It  tells  us  concerning  the  apocryphal  book,  the 
Pastor  of  Hermas,  that  it  was  written  "  quite  lately  (nuper- 
rime)  in  Rome  during  the  bishopric  of  Pius."  This  Pius 
died  circa  150  a.d.,  and  so  the  date  of  the  composition  of  the 
Canon  is  close  around  that  year.  The  writer  of  the  Canon 
speaks  of  our  four  Gospels  as  already  well  known,  and  says 
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that  St.  Luke,  the  companion  of  St.  Paul,  wrote  the  third 
Gospel,  and  that  St.  John,  the  Apostle,  at  the  request  of  St. 
Andrew  and  others,  wrote  the  fourth  Gospel.  He  refers  to 
the  writings  of  the  early  heretics  Arsinous,  Valentinus,  Mil- 
tiades,  Marcion,  Basilides,  and  Montanus,  and  also  to  a  body 
of  men  who  compiled  a  "  New  Book  of  the  Psalms "  for 
Marcionite  congregations.  All  these  writings  the  Church 
rejected,  he  tells  us,  in  their  entirety;  but  the  very  mention 
of  them  shows  us  how  false  Gospels  and  Epistles  and  Psalm- 
books  swarmed  at  Rome  around  the  true  Scriptures  before 
150  A.D.,  and  through  what  a  sea  of  MS.  emendators  and  MS. 
corrupters  the  New  Testament  writings  passed  before  382 
A.D.,  when  St.  Jerome  took  them  in  hand. 

In  Origen.  Origen  (185-253)  has  left  a  letter,  preserved 
by  St.  Jerome's  opponent,  Rufinus,  which  testifies  to  what  he 
suflFered  at  the  hands  of  those  who  corrupted  the  text  of  his 
writings.  The  letter  is  printed  by  Migne  in  "  Patrologia 
Graeca"  (vol.  xvii.  coll.  625,  626),  from  which  I  translate 
it  in  full  as  follows: — 

"  IJETTEB  OF  Origen  to  iiis  Friends  in  Alexandria  on  the  Adul- 
teration OF  His  Writings. 

"Certain  men,  who  take  pleasure  in  defaming  their  neighbors, 
ascribe  to  me  and  my  teaching  a  blasphemy,  which  they  have  never 
heard  from  me;  but  let  them  take  heed  to  what  they  do,  and  no 
longer  ignore  the  commandment  which  saith,  Evil-speakers  shall 
not  inherit  the  Kingdom  of  God  [1  Cor.  vii.  10],  They  say  that  I  as- 
sert that  the  devil,  who  is  the  father  of  wickedness  and  perdition, 
and  of  those  cast  out  of  the  Kingdom  of  God,  will  be  saved.  This 
no  one  can  assert,  unless  he  has  taken  leave  of  his  senses,  and  is 
stark  mad. 

"  But  I  am  not  surprised  that  my  teaching  is  thus  mixed  up  with 
falsehood  by  my  enemies,  and  corrupted  with  the  same  leaven  as 
were  the  Epistles  of  the  Apostle  Paul.  For  certain  men,  using 
Paul's  name,  forged  an   Epistle  to  terrify  the  Thessalonians  as 
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though  the  Day  of  the  Lord  were  at  hand,  and  endeavored  in  this 
way  to  penrert  them.  Wherefore  in  his  Second  Epistle  to  the 
Thessalonians  the  Apostle  wrote  these  words:  We  beg  you,  breth- 
ren, by  the  coming  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  and  by  our  gathering 
together  unto  Him,  that  ye  be  not  quickly  moved  from  your  former 
mind,  neither  be  ye  terrified,  neither  by  any  spirit,  nor  by  any 
word,  nor  by  any  letter  as  coming  from  us,  that  the  Day  of  the 
Lord  is  at  hand.    Let  no  one  pervert  you  by  any  such  artifice. 

"Such  devices  I  have  seen  in  my  own  experience;  for  a  certain 
teacher  of  false  teaching,  after  he  received,  from  those  who  re- 
ported it,  the  copy  of  a  Disputation  between  him  and  myself  be- 
fore many  hearers,  added  what  he  wished,  cancelled  what  he 
wished,  changed  what  he  had  a  mind  to,  and  then  made  it  public 
under  my  name,  and  outrageously  passed  off  as  mine  whole  pas- 
sages which  he  himself  had  written.  The  brethren  in  Palestine 
were  indignant  at  the  man's  action,  and  sent  a  messenger  to  me, 
when  I  was  in  Athens,  to  obtain  from  me  the  true  copy.  This 
copy  I  had  neither  read  nor  corrected  since  it  was  made,  and  had 
some  difficulty  in  finding.  Nevertheless  I  sent  it;  and  God  is  wit- 
ness that  when  I  met  the  man  who  had  adulterated  the  book,  and 
asked  him  why  he  had  done  it,  as  though  it  were  a  sufficient  an- 
swer he  replied:  'I  wished  to  polish  that  Disputaticm  and  to 
prone  it' 

"  He  polished  and  pruned  it  as  Marcion  pruned  the  GospeU  and 
the  works  of  the  Apostle  Paul;  and  as  his  follower  Apelles  did 
after  him.  For  as  those  men  subverted  the  truth  of  the  Scrip- 
tures, so  likewise  this  man  took  away  what  I  really  said,  and 
inserted  what  was  false,  to  procure  my  condemnation.  Although 
such  things  are  the  work  of  men  who  are  heretics  and  ungodly, 
nevertheless  they  also  will  incur  God's  Judgment  who  give  cre- 
dence to  these  men's  wicked  forgeries  as  proceeding  from  me. 

"Others  have  done  this  same  thing  before,  wishing  to  break  up 
congregations.  On  another  occasion,  when  I  was  at  Ephesus,  a 
certain  false  teacher  encountered  me,  who  would  not  hold  a  public 
Disputation  with  me,  nor  did  he  open  his  mouth  in  my  presence; 
but  for  some  reason  avoided  all  speech  with  me.  Afterwards,  in 
my  name  and  his  own  he  wrote  out  a  Disputation  to  suit  his  own 
mind,  and  sent  copies  of  it  to  his  followers,  even  those  in  Rome 
(as  I  learned  later)  receiving  it,  and  I  doubt  not  but  that  he  sent 
it  to  his  followers  in  other  places.  In  Antioch  he  acted  in  the 
same  bold  way  before  I  came  there,  so  that  copies  of  the  Dispu- 
tation which  he  carried  with  him  were  put  into  the  hands  of  as 
many  of  the  brethren  as  possible.  On  my  coming  to  Antioch  I 
faced  him  and  convicted  him  before  many  witnesses.    And  when» 
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with  no  shame  whatever,  he  perseyered  in  impadentlj  asserting 
iMThat  was  false,  I  requested  that  the  Book  in  question  might  be 
produced  and  that  Its  contents  might  be  vouched  for  by  the  breth- 
ren, 'who  know  (I  said)  what  I  am  wont  to  say  in  my  Disputa- 
tions and  what  is  the  teaching  that  I  give/  When  he  did  not  dare 
to  produce  the  book,  he  was  convicted  by  all,  and  his  forgeries 
were  refuted;  and  30  the  brethren  refused  to  listen  to  the  wicked 
statements  he  had  brought  against  me  as  though  they  were  mine. 
**  If  a  man  will  believe  me,  who  speak  as  in  God's  sight,  let  him 
not  helieve  those  things  which  have  been  forged  and  inserted  in 
my  writings.  But  (if  he  will  not  believe  me,  but  prefers  to  speak 
evil  of  me,  he  does  not  really  harm  me;  nevertheless,  that  man 
is  a  false  witness  in  God's  sight,  whether  he  actively  bears  false 
witness  against  his  neighbor,  or  merely  gives  an  ear  to  others  that 
bear  it" 

This  is  a  most  human  and  illuminating  document,  and 
should  make  us  careful  not  to  deduce  Origen*s  faith  fr6m 
the  testimony  of  those  who  were  his  enemies,  and  desired  to 
secure,  at  all  costs,  his  condemnation  as  a  heretic.  Rufinus 
writes  a  long  commentary  on  this  letter,  and  answers  those 
who  said  that  Origen  might  have  altered  his  convictions  from 
time  to  time.  He  points  out  that  Origen  is  made  to  show 
contradictions  not  in  his  earlier  as  distinguished  from  his 
later  works,  but  in  -the  very  same  work  and  often  on  the  same 
page.  Origen  states  that  the  Holy  Spirit  is  never  in  Scrip- 
ture said  to  have  been  made  or  created.  Then  follows  in 
some  MSS.  a  statement,  as  though  by  Origen,  that  the  Holy 
Spirit  "  was  made."  Origen  states  that  the  Father  and  the 
Son  are  of  one  essence  or  substance.  Then  follows  a  state- 
ment, attributed  to  him,  that  the  Son  of  God  "  was  created." 
Origen  states  that  the  body  is  raised.  Then  follows  a  state- 
ment under  his  name  that  the  body  is  not  raised.  Can  we  be- 
lieve, adds  Rufinus,  that  a  man  in  the  same  book,  and  even 
sometimes  in  the  very  next  paragraph,  could  have  forgotten 
his  own  views? 

Rufinus  proceeds  to  write  the  following  passage,  which  is 
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worth  meditating  on  by  all  who  are  seeking  after  the  truth 
from  the  writings  of  the  Church  Fathers  as  now  extant : — 

"  Haec  exempla  patris  sui  atque  hanc  artem  magistri  sui  secuti 
hcsretidt  quoacumque  ueterum  nohilium  tractatorum  inuenerunt 
de  hi8  quw  ad  gloriam  Dei  pertinent  plene  et  fideliter  disputasse^ 
ita  ut  ex  lectione  ipsorum  unusquiaque  fidelium  proficere  poasit  et 
inatrui,  non  pepercerunt  scriptis  eorunu  uenenatum  uiru8  infun- 
dere,  sine  interpolando  quce  dixerant,  sine  qucB  non  dixerant  in- 
serendo,  quo  faciliua  uidelicet  suh  nomine  doctiaaimi  cuiusque  et 
nohilia  inter  acriptorea  eccleaiaaticoa  uirit  h<Breaia  aucB  aatrueretur 
aaaertio,  ex  eo  quod  ita  aenaiaae  etiam  aliqui  de  claria  uiria  et  cathol- 
ids  uiderentur"  (Patrologia  Grseca,  vol.  xvli.  col.  620)  ("Heretics 
have  followed  the  examples  given  them  by  their  father,  and  the 
artifices  of  their  instructor.  For  whenever  they  have  found  any 
of  the  noble  old  commentators  to  have  fully  and  faithfully  written 
concerning  the  Glory  of  God  against  heretics,  so  that  by  reading 
the  same  everyone  among  the  faithful  might  be  profited  and  in- 
structed, they  have  not  failed  to  infuse  into  these  writings  deadly 
poison,  either  by  enlarging  what  was  said  or  inserting  what  was 
not  said,  in  order  that  their  false  teaching  might  more  easily  be 
slipped  in  under  the  name  of  some  man  who  was  learned  and  noble 
among  ecclesiastical  writers,  because  they  then  declared  that  cer- 
tain renowned  and  widely-read  Church  authors  held  the  same 
views  as  themselves"). 

In  Rufinus.  Rufinus,  who  was  a  contemporary  of  St. 
Jerome,  has  left  on  record  an  adjuration  against  the  corrupt- 
ers of  texts,  which  may  be  found  in  his  prologue  to  the 
translation  he  made  of  Origen's  work  "  On  First  Principles  " 
(irepi  apx^v)  •  — 

'' Illud  aane  omnem  qui  hos  lihroa  descripturus  eat,  uel  lecturua, 
in  conapectu  Dei  Patria  et  Filii  et  Spiritua  Sancti  conteator  atque 
coniuro,  per  futuri  regni  fidem,  per  reaurrectionia  ex  mortuia  aao 
ramentum,  per  ilium  qui  prwparatua  eat  diaholo  et  angelia  eiu9 
(Bternum  ignem  .  .  .  ne  auferat,  ne  inaerat,  ne  inmutet;  aed  con- 
ferat  cum  exemplarihua  unde  acripaerit,  et  emendet  ad  litteram, 
et  diatinguat;  et  inemendatum  uel  non  diatinctum  codicem  non 
habeat,  ne  aenauum  difficultaa,  ai  diatinctua  codex  non  ait,  maiores 
obacuritatea  legentihua  generet"  ("This  I  beg  and  adjure,  in  the 
sight  of  God  the  Father,  Son,  and  Holy  Spirit,  whoever  shall  copy 
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or  read  these  books,  —  by  the  faith  of  the  future  kingdom,  by  the 
mystery  of  the  resurrection  from  the  dead,  by  the  fire  prepared 
for  the  devil  and  his  angels.  —  that  he  take  away  nothing,  insert 
nothing,  change  nothing;  but  compare  what  he  has  written  with 
the  exemplar  from  which  he  has  copied  it,  and  correct  it  to  the 
letter  and  punctuate  it,  and  not  to  keep  an  uncorrected  or  un- 
punctuated  copy,  lest  the  difficulty  of  the  sense  create  more  ob- 
scurity, than  need  be,  for  the  readers"). 

In  Eusebius  of  CiESAREA.  Eusebius,  who  wrote  the  Life 
of  Constantine,  and  attended  the  Council  of  Nicaea  in  325  a.d., 
shall  be  the  last  witness  to  the  cacoethes  mutilandi  et  adulter- 
andi  ("zeal  for  mutilation  and  corruption")  that  prevailed 
among  the  false  teachers  of  the  first  three  centuries.  The 
adjuration  of  Eusebius  is  in  Greek  and  is  affixed  to  his 
"  Chronica."  It  may  be  found  in  Migne's  "  Patroiogia 
Graeca"  (vol.  xxviii.  col.  39).  Eusebius  seems  to  have  copied 
in  part  the  adjuration  of  St.  Irenaeus.  The  following  is  a  lit- 
eral translation  of  the  words  of  Eusebius : — 

"  I  adjure  thee,  whoever  thou  art  that  copiest  these  books,  by 
our  Lord  Jesus  Christ  and  His  Glorious  Advent,  when  He  will 
come  to  Judge  the  quick  and  the  dead,  that  thou  compare  what 
thou  hast  written,  and  emend  it  diligently  according  to  the  ex- 
emplar from  which  thou  hast  copied  it;  and  that  thou  transcribe 
this  oath  of  adjuration,  and  insert  it  in  the  copy  that  thou  hast 
made." 

These  extracts  from  the  great  Church  Fathers  previous  to 
St.  Jerome,  or  from  his  contemporaries,  are  deserving  of 
careful  study  by  every  Scripture  student.  They  have  not 
been  collected  with  a  view  to  invalidating  the  historical  Gos- 
pels, but  with  a  view  to  showing  through  what  a  sea  of  heresy 
and  Scripture  mutilation  our  Gospels  had  passed  before  St. 
Jerome  fixed  them  in  the  year  382  a.d.  That  we  find  certain 
specific  lines  of  mutilation,  in  accord  with  certain  heretical 
tenets,  is  not  surprising.     The  early  heretics  —  Docetae,  Es- 
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senes,  Marcionites,  Ebionites  —  have  all  left  the  marks  of 
their  teeth  on  the  Sacred  Scriptures.  And  Marcion  was  not 
the  first  or  only  "  mouse  "  to  g^aw  away  the  distinctive  teach- 
ing of  the  Gospels  of  Jesus  Christ.  The  second  and  third 
centuries  produced  many  Marcions;  and  it  may  be  that  the 
mischief  they  did  will  never  be  entirely  undone. 

When  Dr.  Hort  proclaimed  that  ''any  undetected  discrep- 
ancies from  the  autographs  which  the  text  [as  restored  by 
Drs.  Westcott  and  Hort]  may  contain  may  safely  be  treated 
as  insignificant"  he  was  endeavoring  in  all  good  faith  —  for 
he  made  no  personal  examination  of  MSS.  and  the  mutila- 
tions they  have  undergone  —  to  lull  us  into  a  false  security. 
The  discrepancies  between  the  Westcott  and  Hort  text  and 
the  Western  text,  whose  readings  Dr.  Hort  chose  to  regard 
as  no  readings  at  all,  but  the  work  of  pious  scribes,  are  far 
from  insignificant.  The  omission  from  St.  Luke  of  the  words, 
"  Father,  forgive  them ;  they  know  not  what  they  do,"  is  not 
an  insignificant  omission.  Nor  is  the  omission  from  St.  John 
of  the  passage  concerning  the  woman  taken  in  adultery  in- 
significant. Nor  is  the  omission  of  the  end  verses  of  the 
Gospel  of  St.  Mark  insignificant.  These  omissions  by  Aleph 
and  B  and  their  small  band  of  allies  can  be  traced  to  the 
work  of  Egyptian  revisers  of  the  third  century,  who  cor- 
rupted the  Gospel.  In  the  second  century  the  passages  ex- 
cised by  Drs.  Westcott  and  Hort  were  received  as  authentic 
by  Irenaeus  in  Gaul,  by  Tertullian  in  Africa,  by  Tatian  in 
Syria,  and  throughout  the  whole  of  Christendom. 

We  have  lived,  in  the  twentieth  century,  to  see  the  testi- 
mony of  men  of  the  second  century,  who  saw  face  to  face  the 
followers  of  the  Apostles,  discarded  in  favor  of  a  handful  of 
Egyptian  MSS.  that  witness  to  a  revision  of  the  Gospels 
made  by  the  illumincti  of  Alexandria.     These  men,  having 
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imbibed  the  spirit  of  speculation  of  the  catechetical  school 
founded  by  Origen,  out-Origened  Origen  himself  in  follow- 
ing MSS.  that  had  been  "  polished  and  pruned."  Thanks  be 
to  God,  the  worst  MS.  that  Alexandria  ever  produced  con- 
tains all  the  essentials  of  the  Christian  faith.  Our  quest,  pur- 
sued during  the  last  eighteen  years,  is  not  for  proofs  that  in- 
validate the  historic  truth  of  the  Gospels,  else  it  would  be  in 
vain ;  but  for  the  ipsissima  verba  of  Christ  in  all  the  Gospels 
before  they  underwent  revision  and  corruption.  And  this 
quest  is  yet  far  from  attainment ;  for  these  words  are  to-day 
scattered  throughout  the  MSS.  not  of  Egypt  alone,  but  of 
the  whole  ancient  world  as  it  was  known  to  St.  Paul  and 
other  Roman  travelers. 

To  sit  down  and  rest  content  with  the  text  of  Aleph  and 
B  is  not  a  safe  or  wise  procedure.  Aleph  and  B  do  not  re- 
present the  first  edition  of  the  Gospels,  but  more  nearly  the 
fiftieth.  Had  the  words  of  Jesus  Christ  been  faithfully  trans- 
mitted to  us  as  they  left  His  lips,  there  would  never  have 
been  occasion  during  the  past  centuries  for  so  many  dis- 
sensions among  His  followers.  Those  who  base  systems  of 
thcolc^y  on  isolated  texts,  first  found  in  Egyptian  and  Roman 
MSS.,  none  of  which  is  earlier  than  three  hundred  years  after 
the  death  of  the  Evangelists  thefnselves,  are  building  on  a 
perilous  and  sandy  foundation.  The  whole  spirit  of  the  teach- 
ing of  Jesus  Christ  is  the  dl-important  thing,  and  of  that,  as 
has  been  said,  none  of  the  fifty  thousand  extant  MSS.  of  the 
Gospels,  whether  emanating  from  Egypt  and  Rome  or  from 
Britain  and  Spain,  leaves  us  in  any  doubt. 

It  is  well  to  remember  that  although  the  Version  of  St. 
Jerome  conquered  the  world,  its  victory  was  protested  against 
by  at  least  two  great  scholars  —  St.  Augustine  and  the  Ven- 
erable Bede.    St.  Augustine  in  Africa  refused  to  use  St.  Jc- 
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rome's  Vulgate ;  and  the  Venerable  Bede  in  Britain,  three  hun- 
dred and  fifty  years  later,  preferred  the  British  text  to  the 
Version  of  St.  Jerome,  even  after  he  had  been  told  that  it 
had  been  made  at  Rome  from  the  Apostles*  own  Greek  orig- 
inals, which  the  Pope  had  in  his  keeping.  Bede's  protest  may 
be  found  in  his  "  Retractationes  in  Act.  Apost.,"  from  which 
work  we  translate  the  following: — 

"  Those  readings  which  are  different  from  our  text  in  the  Greek 
[followed  by  the  Vulgate],  as  well  as  the  added  yerses  and  the 
verses  omitted,  we  have  briefly  but  carefully  noted.  Whether  these 
verses  were  left  out  or  altered  by  the  fault  of  the  transla- 
tor [St  Jerome],  or  were  depraved  ol*  dropped  by  the  careless- 
ness of  copyists,  we  have  not  been  able  yet  to  ascertain.  For  I 
do  not  dare  to  conjecture  that  the  Greek  original  document  [before 
its  translation  by  St  Jerome]  underwent  falsification  ifaUatum 
fuisse).  And  so  I  advise  the  reader  to  take  note  of  the  novelties 
[of  the  Vulgate]  for  the  sake  of  erudition;  hut  not  to  insert  them 
in  his  copy  as  emendations,  unless  he  has  found  them  anciently 
thus  translated  in  a  Latin  M8,  of  the  same  family  as  his  oum  [i.e., 
British]," 

The  clash  between  the  Old-Latin  and  the  Vulgate  of  St. 
Jerome  was  painful  and  mysterious  to  the  Venerable  Bede 
in  735  A.D.  After  Bede's  death,  the  Vulgate's  claim  to  re- 
present in  Latin  the  Apostolic  originals  seems  until  our  own 
day  never  to  have  been  challenged.  Men  believed,  on  the 
authority  of  the  Church  of  Rome,  that  St.  Jerome,  in  382  a.d., 
out  of  a  multitude  of  divergent  texts  selected  the  original 
one  every  time,  and  rejected  additions  and  restored  omis- 
sions—  all  with  the  same  infallible  judgment.  But  we  have 
not  so  learned  Church  history. 

Men's  doctrines  of  the  Church,  especially  the  doctrines  of 
sacerdotalism  and  exclusivism,  melt  away  as  we  push  our  ex- 
plorations behind  the  Vulgate,  and  the  message  of  the  univer- 
sality of  God's  gfrace  and  love  to  us  in  Christ  becomes  sur- 
prisingly clear  when  the  corruptions  introduced  into  the  Gos- 
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pels  by  human  selfishness  and  self-interest  are  cleared  away. 
Neither  St.  Jerome  in  the  fourth  century,  nor  Dr.  Hort  in 
the  nineteenth,  can  deter  us,  either  by  the  power  of  Church 
authority,  or  by  an  unconvincing  philosophical  ratiocination, 
from  still  seeking  more  light  from  the  ancient  MSS.  on  the 
original  wording  of  the  Gospel,  remembering  the  promise  of 
our  Master:  Quaerite  et  invenietis  ("Seek,  and  ye  shall 
find  ")  ;  Pulsate  et  aperietur  vobis  ("  Knock,  and  it  shall 
be  opened  to  you  "). 
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ARTICLE  II. 

JEROME  OF  PRAGUE  AND  THE  FIVE  HUNDREDTH 
ANNIVERSARY  OF  HIS  DEATH. 

BY  PROFESSOR  DAVID  S.  SCHAFF,  D.D., 
PITTSBURGH,  PA. 

Und  ward  och  vertailt  als  ewk  'kdtzer  .  .  .  %md  ward  cch  ver* 
brennt  an  der  statt,  da  der  Huss  verbrennet  ward  (*'  and  he 
was  also  condemned  as  a  heretic  and  burnt  on  the  spot  where 
Huss  was  burnt  ").^  In  this  blunt  way  Ulrich  of  Richenthal> 
the  racy  chronicler  of  the  Council  of  Constance,  reports  that 
Jerome  followed  Huss  in  being  condemned  as  a  heretic  and 
burnt  at  the  stake  five  hundred  years  ago,  May  30,  1416. 
Where  no  notice  was  taken  of  John  Huss  on  the  semi-millen- 
ary of  his  death  last  year,  July  6,  1415,  this  anniversary  might 
be  used  as  a  fitting  opportunity  for  presenting  these  two  men, 
so  closely  bound  together  in  life  and  in  death.  They  were 
joined  together  by  the  friendship  of  youth,  in  the  struggles 
for  moral  and  religfious  reform  which  made  Prague  the  cyno~ 
sure  of  Europe  for  a  generation,  before  the  tribunal  of  the 
Council  of  Constance,  and  in  a  common  death  in  the  flames. 

^The  authorities  for  Jerome's  career  and  death  from  which  the- 
facts  of  this  article  are  drawn  are  as  follows: — 

1.  Palacky,  Documenta  Mag.  J.  Hus,  etc.  (Prague,  1869),  in- 
cluding two  letters  from  Jerome's  pen,  letters  bearing  on  him  from 
the  University  of  Prague,  the  bishop  of  Cracow,  a  canon  of  the- 
bishop  of  Passau,  etc.,  documents  of  the  Council  of  Constance,  and 
frequent  notices  in  Huss'  correspondence,  pp.  90,  106,  117,  175,  282,, 
315,  336  ff.,  416,  506,  512,  569,  582,  596,  624,  648,  etc 

2.  Official  documents  of  Jerome's  trial  and  sentence,  including 
his  recantation,  the  107  charges  made  against  him,  the  address  of 
the  bishop  of  Lodi,  etc.,  in  Van  der  Hardt,  Constantiensis  concilil 
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To-day  a  single  bowlder  marks  the  spot  where  they  died, 
bearing  on  one  side  the  simple  inscription,  "  Johannes  Hus 
July  6,  1415,"  on  the  other  the  inscription,  "Hieronymus  of 
Prag,  May  30,  1906."  They  agreed  in  advocating  many  of 
the  opinions  of  John  Wyclif,  but  Huss  was  much  the  superior 
in  the  native  power  of  leadership  and  the  impression  he  made 
upon  his  age.  The  emperor  Sigismund  was  right  in  calling 
Huss  the  master  and  Jerome  the  disciple,  at  the  same  time 
assuring  the  Council  that  only  a  single  day  would  be  required 
to  settle  the  case  of  Jerome  and,  his  case  being  settled,  it 
would  then  be  easier  to  dispose  of  the  principal,  Huss.  The 
Council's  own  judgment  of  the  two  men  is  shown  clearly  in 
its  official  documents.  Here  Huss  and  Jerome  are  frequently 
mentioned  together  and  both  are  denominated  the  disciples  of 
Wyclif.  While  Jerome  is  called  a  heretic,  he  is  never  called 
a  heresiarch.  Huss,  on  the  other  hand,  and  his  English  prede- 

acta  et  decreta,  etc  (Frankfort.  1698).  vols.  111.  pp.  64-64;  Iv. 
pp.  140-150,  497-514.  634-691.  748-772. 

S.  Ulrlch  von  Rlchenthal.  Chronlk  d.  Constanzer  Conclls.  edited 
by  Buck  (TUblngen.  1882). 

4.  A  description  In  Bohemian  of  Jerome's  trial  and  death,  edited 
by  Jaroslay  GoU  (Prague.  1878),  found  In  Freiburg.  Crermany. 

5.  The  description  In  Latin  of  an  eyewitness  In  Hlstorla  et 
Monumenta  HussU.  vol.  11.  pp.  622-632.  The  account  given  by  J. 
Foze.  Book  of  Martyrs.  Is  for  the  most  part  a  translation  of  this 
document. 

6.  Pogglo  Bracclollnl's  letter  to  Aretlno  on  Jerome's  address 
before  the  Council  and  his  death.  In  Van  der  Hardt.  vol.  HI.  pp. 
64-71;  Palacky.  pp.  624-629;  Shepherd's  Life  of  Pogglo;  Whltcomb, 
Ut  Source  Book  of  the  Italian  Renaissance,  pp.  40-47.  etc. 

Recent  accounts  of  Jerome  are  given  In  the  Lives  of  J.  Huss  by 
Wratlslaw.  pp.  376-408;  Count  LUtzow.  pp.  320-334;  and  SchafT 
(Scrlbner's.  1916).  as  well  as  In  the  Bohemian  work  Mlstr  Jan  Hus, 
by  Flajshans  (Prague.  1904).  An  Invective  against  the  WycllfBte 
heretics  In  Bohemia  Is  printed  by  Loserth  In  his  Wlcllf  and  Hus. 
pp.  348-363.  In  which  a  spiritual  genealogy  Is  given  from  Wyclif 
down  to  Jerome  and  Jessenlcz. 
Vol.  LXXIII.    No.  290.    2 
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cesser  are  joined  together  as  "  heresiarchs  '*  or  "  archhere- 
tics."  As  for  Huss'  own  feeling,  he  not  only  referred  to  Je- 
rome in  general  terms  of  intimacy,  but  in  two  letters  written 
within  a  few  weeks  of  his  death,  June  10  and  27,  1415,  he 
called  Jerome  now  his  "  dear  companion "  {socius  earns) 
and  "  dear  brother  "  {f rater  carus). 

In  the  proceedings  of  the  Council  of  Constance,  the  trial 
and  condemnation  of  the  two  Bohemians  constituted  more 
than  an  episode.  The  heresy  of  which  Bohemia  had  become 
infamed  gave  to  that  land  a  singular  notoriety  throughout 
Western  Christendom.  Its  eradication  was  one  of  the  three 
chief  acts  that  the  most  imposing  of  all  assemblies  ever  held 
on  European  soil  was  expected  to  accomplish.  The  first,  the 
healing  of  the  papal  schism,  it  accomplished  by  disposing  of 
three  popes  and  electing  a  fourth,  —  Martin  V.,  1417.  The 
second,  the  inauguration  of  a  program  of  church  reform,  dis- 
cussed for  more  than  half  a  century  by  the  leading  men  and 
schools  of  Europe,  proved  too  big  a  matter  for  it  to  grapple 
with.  The  third,  the  Bohemian  heresy,  was  an  issue  in  the 
minds  of  Sigismund  and  John  XXIII.  when  they  convened 
the  Council,  and  of  such  leading  churchmen  as  John  Gerson, 
rector  of  the  University  of  Paris. 

So  far  as  the  kingdom  and  people  of  Bohemia  go,  Huss 
and  Jerome  are  the  only  Bohemians  whose  names  are  exten- 
sively known  throughout  the  world.  The  blind  king  John  of 
Bohemia  who  fell  at  Crecy,  Charles  IV.  whose  munificence 
inaugurated  the  golden  era  of  Bohemia's  annals,  and  Com- 
enius  are  well  known  to  the  special  student,  but  not  to  the 
general  reader.  In  their  own  land,  Huss  and  Jerome  are 
again  coming  to  be  honored  as  patriots,  and  July  6  is  annually 
celebrated  in  honor  of  Huss  by  bonfires  in  the  Catholic  vil- 
lages of  southern  Bohemia. 
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If  we  turn  to  Protestantism,  these  two  men  are  found  to 
have  anticipated  that  movement  at  important  points,  and  are 
properly  called  Reformers  before  the  Reformation.  In  no 
sense  did  Luther  draw  from  Huss  as  frcwn  an  original  spring, 
but,  as  I  have  shown  in  another  place,  Luther  was  forced  by 
the  memory  of  Huss'  death  to  declare  ecumenical  councils 
fallible,  and  was  afterward  confirmed  in  his  own  doctrinal 
teachings  by  what  he  came  to  learn  of  Huss'  work  and 
writings. 

In  addition,  it  will  not  be  forgotten  that,  in  the  annals  of 
martyrdom  for  the  sake  of  truth,  these  men  have  an  immortal 
place.  For  what  they  regarded  to  be  the  truth  they  bore  a 
horrible  death  with  heroism.  In  his  "  Book  of  Martyrs " 
John  Foxe,  as  we  might  expect,  dwelt  at  length  on  their  suf- 
ferings and  steadfastness.  But  we  have  the  unbiased  testi- 
mony on  this  point  of  iEneas  Sylvius,  one  of  the  leading  men 
of  letters  of  his  day,  who  died  as  Pope  Pius  II.  In  his  "  His- 
tory of  Bohemia,"  he  says :  "  By  the  decree  of  the  fathers 
at  Constance,  sentence  was  pronounced  upon  those  contuma- 
cious men,  Huss  and  Jerome,  that  they  should  be  burnt,  men 
who  spumed  the  teachings  of  the  church.  Both  bore  death 
with  resolute  and  unwavering  mind  and  hastened  to  the 
flames  as  though  they  had  been  invited  to  a  feast,  uttering 
no  sound  which  could  be  interpreted  as  a  sign  of  regret. 
When  they  began  to  bum,  they  sang  a  hymn  which  the  flames 
and  the  crackling  of  the  fire  were  scarcely  able  to  interrupt. 
Of  no  one  of  the  philosophers  is  it  reported  that  he  bore  death 
with  so  brave  a  spirit  as  these  men  did  the  flames." 

The  sources  of  our  knowledge  of  Huss  are  much  more 
copious  and  varied  than  for  his  associate.  Huss  left  many 
treatises,  sermons,  an  elaborate  work  on  theology,  and  a 
large  correspondence.     Nothing  from  Jerome's  pen  has  sur- 
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vived  but  two  letters.  The  contemporary  documents,  how- 
ever, are  ample  to  enable  us  to  follow  his  career  in  its  chief 
features. 

Jerome  was  a  humanist,  with  an  Erasmian  element  in  his 
veins.  Huss  was  altogether  a  religious  character,  although, 
it  is  true,  his  literary  work  shows  the  influence  of  the  new 
intellectual  culture  of  the  thirteenth  and  fourteenth  centuries. 
They  were  both  erudite.  Huss,  whose  studies  were  confined 
to  Prague,  rose  to  the  highest  position  the  University  had  in 
its  power  to  confer,  the  rectorate,  a  distinction  twice  conferred 
upon  him.  Jerome  studied  not  only  in  his  own  city,  but  in 
Paris,  Cologne,  Heidelberg,  and  Oxford,  and  in  all  but  the 
last  university  was  promoted  to  the  degree  of  master  of 
arts,  a  grade  to  which  Huss  did  not  attain.  In  the  opinion 
of  some  of  his  contemporaries  Jerome's  Uterary  attainments 
excelled  his  friend's.  Richenthal  reports  that  "  learned  peo- 
ple thought  him  much  greater  than  Huss  in  the  arts,  yea, 
fourfold  greater,"  and,  describing  the  scene  at  the  stake,  says 
that  "  many  learned  people  wept  that  Jerome  had  to  die." 
Among  the  higher  classes  in  Bohemia  he  had  the  distinction 
of  being  an  eloquent  man  "  who  drew  from  the  fresh  springs 
of  eloquence,  a  master  in  the  seven  arts,  and  an  illustrious 
philosopher."  This  is  the  testimony  borne  by  the  452  Bohe- 
mian noblemen  in  their  letter  to  the  Council  of  Constance 
while  Jerome  was  in  prison.  On  one  occasion  at  least  he 
stirred  his  audience  as  Huss  did  not.  In  their  outward  rela- 
tions to  the  church  they  differed  widely.  Huss  was  a  priest ; 
Jerome  a  layman.  The  two  men  might  be  compared  some- 
what in  the  same  way  as  Calvin  and  his  coworker  Farel. 
Huss  was  of  the  finer  mold,  deep  in  his  convictions,  sensitive 
in  his  feelings,  a  moving  preacher  and  a  popular  leader  by 
reason  of  the  unclouded  purity  of  his  moral  character  fully 
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as  much  as  by  his  clearness  and  warmth  of  utterance,  and  a 
skilled  tractarian.  Jerome  was  restless  of  disposition,  some- 
what given  to  moods,  and  adapted  for  prominence  on  spec- 
tacular occasions.  He  was  a  man  of  strong  physical  build, 
while  Huss  was  delicate,  as  was  also  Calvin. 

Jerome  was  well  bom,  though  not  of  noble  birth.  It  must 
be  considered  strange  that  his  family  name  is  utterly  un- 
known, blended  as  it  is  with  the  capital  city  of  his  country, 
Prague,  while  the  greater  of  the  two,  the  one  without  whose 
activity  the  history  of  that  city  cannot  be  thought  of,  is  known 
by  the  name  of  the  little  village  in  which  he  was  born,  Hus- 
inecz.  In  1398  Jerome  was  promoted  to  the  grade  of  B.A. 
in  the  University  of  Prague.  From  that  date  till  1407  he 
seems  to  have  led  a  roaming  life,  studying  at  the  universities 
already  mentioned  and  going,  as  it  would  seem,  as  far  as  Je- 
rusalem in  his  journeyings.  So  far  as  we  know,  Huss  never 
overstepped  the  boundaries  of  his  native  land  until  he  went 
to  Constance. 

In  Paris  he  came  in  contact  with  Gerson,  one  of  the  two  or 
three  leading  churchmen  of  his  age.  They  met  again  at  Con- 
stance, when  Gerson  accused  Jerome  of  harboring  heretical 
views.  In  public  disputation  at  Paris,  so  he  said,  Jerome  had 
asserted  that  God  could  not  annihilate  anything.  The  Bohe- 
mian followed  Wyclif  in  upholding  realism.  In  France  real- 
ism had  been  prohibited  among  public  teachers. 

In  Oxford,  where  we  find  him  at  two  different  periods, 
Jerome  was  in  the  atmosphere  created  by  iWyclif.  Two  years 
before  Wyclif's  death,  a  bridge  had  been  laid  between  Bo- 
hemia and  England,  by  the  marriage  of  Anne  of  Bohemia  and 
Richard  II.,  over  which  courtiers  of  both  countries  and  Bohe- 
mian scholars  passed.  This  close  connection  was  also  shown 
in  the  rule  whereby  the  bachelors  at  the  University  of  Prague 
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might,  in  their  readings,  use  the  notes  of  Oxford  masters  as 
well  as  the  notes  of  Parisian  masters.  In  the  English  town, 
Jerome  copied  with  his  own  hand  two  of  Wyclif  s  treatises, 
the  "  Dialogus  "  "  and  the  "  Trialogus,"  and  he  carried  these 
and  other  Wycliffian  writings  with  him  back  to  Bohemia, 
where  the  English  reformer  came  to  be  known  as  the  "  fifth 
evangelist." 

In  1407  Jerome  was  again  in  Prague,  and  threw  himself 
with  all  his  native  vehemence  into  the  three  struggles  of 
which  the  Bethlehem  Chapel,  with  Huss  as  its  rector,  was 
the  center.  He  publicly  advised  the  students  to  examine  the 
writings  of  Wyclif,  —  writings  which,  in  1403,  the  University 
faculties  had  forbidden  to  be  read.  He  stood  at  Huss'  side  in 
the  fierce  controversy  which  resulted  in  the  change  of  the 
University's  charter,  by  which  the  stipulation,  giving  the  for- 
eign "  nations  "  three  votes  and  the  Bohemian  "  nation  "  only 
one,  was  exactly  reversed.  The  change  called  forth  the  oppo- 
sition not  only  of  two  thirds  of  the  student  body,  but  also  of 
the  German  population  of  Prague,  whose  influence  in  the 
aflFairs  of  the  city  was  out  of  all  proportion  to  its  size.  The 
Bohemian  king,  Wenzel  IV.,  who  at  one  stage  of  the  contro- 
versy set  himself  against  the  reformers,  was  afterwards  won 
for  the  change. 

During  the  next  two  years  Jerome  journeyed  about  in  Aus- 
tria and  Poland,  where  we  find  him  involved  in  one  trouble 
after  another. 

In  1410  he  was  at  Ofen,  where  he  made  an  address  before 
the  king  of  Hungary,  Sigismund,  heir  of  the  throne  of  Bo- 
hemia and  later  emperor.  The  speaker  denounced  the  world- 
liness  of  the  clergy  with  such  heat  that,  on  charges  sent  by 
Zbynek,  Archbishop  of  Prague,  he  was  put  under  arrest. 
Presumably  out  of  deference  to  the  deep  feeling  in  the  pris- 
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oner's  favor  in  Prague  and  its  university  circles,  he  was  re- 
leased. Going  on  to  Vienna,  he  aroused  a  great  commotion 
at  the  University  by  his  addresses,  and  was  arrested  by  the 
bishop  of  Passau,  to  whose  diocese  Vienna  at  that  time  be- 
longed. Given  his  liberty  on  the  promise  of  not  leaving  the 
city  without  permission,  he  broke  the  promise  and  escaped 
to  Moravia.  Under  date  of  September  12,  1410,  he  wrote 
back  to  Vienna,  making  light  of  his  promise  and  treating  his 
escape  as  a  joke.  His  promise,  he  said,  had  been  "  extorted  " 
from  him  by  the  bishop.  He  had  eluded  his  enemies  like  a 
bird  escaping  from  the  net.  He  bantered  his  enemies  to  carry 
his  case  to  Prague,  or,  if  they  preferred,  before  the  Roman 
curia  itself.  Jerome's  strong  hold  upon  the  University  of 
Prague  was  proved  by  a  letter  which  the  entire  faculty  body 
addressed  to  the  magistrates  of  Vienna  complaining  of  the 
treatment  Jerome  had  received  and  appealing  to  them  to  pro- 
tect him  against  further  insults.  Light  is  thrown  upon  Je- 
rome's conduct  and  the  treatment  he  received  in  Vienna  by 
an  official  document  addressed  by  Andrew  of  Grillemperg, 
one  of  the  bishop  of  Passau's  canons,  to  the  Archbishop  of 
Prague.  From  this  communication  it  seems  that  the  Prague 
magister  had  attempted  to  propagate  the  errors  of  Wyclif 
"  condemned  by  the  Apostolic  see "  and  to  pervert  "  weak 
souls"  (fragilium  corda).  Forgetful  of  his  own  soul's  sal- 
vation, Jerome  had  sowed  these  errors  in  Heidelberg,  Prague, 
and  Hungary.  Summoned  before  the  bishop,  he  had  denied 
in  a  "  loud  and  self-sufficient  voice"  {alta  et  libera  voce)  the 
charge  of  heretical  opinions.  In  view  of  his  promise  not  to 
depart  from  the  city,  the  bishop  had  gone  so  far  as  to  offer 
to  provide  for  Jerome's  entertainment,  which  Jerome,  how- 
ever, declined  on  the  ground  that  he  had  never  been  in  need 
of  financial  assistance.    Finding  the  prisoner  gone,  the  bishop 
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had  cited  the  fugitive  to  appear  before  him.  But,  inasmuch 
as  the  citation  was  unanswered,  the  prelate  launched  against 
him  the  major  excommunication  as  being  guilty  of  perjury, 
furtive  flight,  and  as  one  seriously  suspected  of  the  Wyclif- 
fian  heresy.  The  Archbishop  of  Prague  was  begged  "by 
the  bowels  of  the  mercy  of  Jesus  Christ"  to  have  the  sen- 
tence announced  in  all  public  places  and  Jerome  treated  as 
excommunicate  till,  perchance,  he  should  receive  the  bless- 
ing of  absolution. 

It  would  be  ungracious  to  call  in  question  the  pastoral  zeal 
of  the  Vienna  prelate  and,  on  the  other  hand,  we  do  not  feel 
tempted  to  palliate  Jerome's  guilt  in  breaking  his  oath. 

Excommunicate  though  he  was,  Jerome  appeared  openly 
in  Prague  and  supported  Hoss  in  a  third  crisis,  his  opposition 
to  the  bulls  of  John  XXIII.  calling  for  support  in  the  crusade 
that  pontiff  had  proclaimed  against  Ladislaus  of  Naples  ami 
ordering  the  sale  of  indulgences  in  Prague  and  Bohemia. 
It  was  perhaps  to  this  period  Hjuss  was  referring  when  he 
praised  the  strenuous  zeal  which  Jerome  had  shown  in  up- 
holding the  faith  in  Bohemia.  Huss  denied  the  right  of  the 
supreme  pontiff  to  call  upon  Christian  to  take  up  arms  against 
Christian,  and  also  any  inherent  power  in  his  office  to  absolve 
from  sin.  Jerome,  as  it  appears  from  the  charges  brought  on 
his  trial,  made  addresses  in  Bethlehem  Chapel,  criticized  the 
worship  of  images,  and  encouraged  a  layman  in  throwing 
mud  on  a  statue  in  front  of  a  church  building  and  mutilating 
it.  He  also  took  a  prominent  part  in  the  procession  led  by 
Wok  of  Waldstein  in  which  the  students  paraded  through 
the  streets  of  the  city  following  a  wagon  carrying  one  of 
their  number  dressed  as  a  harlot  and  with  bulls  at  his  feet, 
which  were  afterwards  burnt.  At  an  assemblage  of  the  stu- 
dents in  the  university  hall  where  Huss  and  Jerome  spoke. 
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Jerome's  eloquence  won  the  more  applause  and  carried  all 
before  it. 

Early  in  1412  Huss  left  the  city  for  his  term  of  semi- 
voluntary  exile,  and  it  is  probable  Jerome  did  not  remain 
long  after  him.  We  find  him  next  in  Poland,  whither,  so  it 
was  afterwards  charged,  he  went  with  the  purpose  of  making 
perverts  of  the  Polish  king  and  his  brother.  In  a  letter  of 
excommunication  issued  by  the  bishop  of  Cracow  April  2, 
1413,  the  bishop  stated  that  the  first  day  of  his  arrival  in 
Cracow  Jerome  wore  a  beard,  but  the  next  day,  in  presenting 
himself  before  the  king  and  queen  and  Polish  nobles,  he  ap- 
peared shaven  and  highly  costumed  in  boots  and  red  mantle. 
In  Cracow  Jerome  also  stirred  up  commotion  at  the  Univer- 
sity, such  as  had  not  been  heard  of  in  the  memory  of  the 
living. 

The  great  crisis  was  now  come  in  the  affairs  of  Huss  when 
he  started  for  Constance,  October,  1414.  Jerome,  whether 
by  word  of  mouth  or  letter,  we  do  not  know,  was  among 
those  who  counseled  him  not  to  expose  himself  to  the  justice 
or  grace  of  the  Council.  As  the  months  wore  away,  Jerome 
was  imable  to  bear  longer  the  uncertainty  of  his  friend's 
position  in  this  synodal  city,  and  he  himself  appeared  in  Con- 
stance, April  4.  This  risk  was  run  in  the  face  of  Huss'  en- 
treaty that  neither  he  nor  any  of  his  other  friends  should 
venture  to  go  to  Constance. 

His  position  in  the  city  must  have  been  very  hazardous,  for 
he  spent  but  a  single  night  within  its  walls.  An  indication 
that  his  departure  was  precipitate  was,  as  Richenthal  reports, 
that  he  left  his  sword  behind  him.  Stopping  at  Ueberlingen, 
he  addressed  a  petition  to  Sigismund  and  the  Council  asking 
for  a  safe-conduct,  which  should  assure  him  freedom  in  going 
to  Constance  and  in  leaving  the  city.    The  emperor  was  mind- 
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ed  to  refuse  the  request  altogether,  but  the  deputies  of  the 
"  nations  "  whom  he  called  to  his  presence,  decided  to  grant 
a  "  safe-conduct  to  enter  the  city,  but  nothing  more  "  {sal- 
vum  conductum  veniefndi  sed  tuon  recedendi).  On  getting 
this  reply,  Jerome  issued  a  poster,  which  was  affixed  to  the 
doors  of  the  cathedral  and  the  residences  occupied  by  the  car- 
dinals, to  the  effect  that  he  was  ready  to  stand  trial  and,  if 
convicted  of  the  heresies  allied  against  him,  to  suffer  the 
penalty  due.  At  the  same  time,  he  appealed  for  "  safe  and 
secure  access,"  by  which'  he  meant  exemption  from  arrest  and 
imprisonment  during  the  progress  of  his  trial.  Sigismund 
had  gotten  himself  into  trouble  enough  by  the  safe-conduct 
he  had  issued  to  Huss.  But  Jerome  still  had  hope  of  him, 
and  wrote  that  a  Jew  or  a  Saracen  ought  to  be  free  to  go, 
stay,  depart,  and  speak  as  his  will  dictated  —  a  liberty  which 
the  king's  passport  to  Huss  implied.  The  Council  was  soon 
to  put  itself  on  record  that  faith  is  not  to  be  kept  with  a  here- 
tic, the  principle  which  Ferdinand  of  Spain  had  clearly  set 
forth  in  a  letter  to  Sigismund,  calling  upon  him  to  make  quick 
work  with  Huss.  Should  his  own  wife  turn  heretic,  the 
king  went  on,  he  himself  would  be  the  first  to  apply  the  fire. 
In  Huss'  mind  there  was  no  doubt  of  the  fate  awaiting  Je- 
rome. He  expected  him,  as  he  wrote  to  John  of  Chlum,  June 
6,  1415,  also  to  suffer  death  like  himself. 

Jerome's  only  safety  was  in  getting  back  to  his  native  land, 
and,  after  remaining  in  Ueberlingen  five  days,  he  hurried  on 
the  way  thither.  He  had  gotten  as  far  as  Hirschau  when 
imprudent  remarks  led  to  his  arrest.  He  was  heard  to  call 
the  Council  "  a  school  of  the  devil,"  "  a  synagogue  of  un- 
righteous folk."  He  was  sent  back  to  the  duke  palatine,  John, 
at  Sulzbach.  In  the  meantime,  April  17,  the  Council  had 
issued  a  citation  to  Jerome,  alleging  that  it  was  its  busi- 
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ness  to  spy  out  the  little  foxes  which  spoil  the  vine  of  the 
Lord  of  Hosts.  It  offered  him  all  safe-conduct  from  violence 
as  might  lie  in  its  power  and  the  "  orthodox  faith  permitted." 
A  month  later,  May  23,  the  alleged  heretic  was  led  into 
the  city,  his  hands  manacled,  a  long  chain  held  by  a  guard 
being  fastened  to  the  manacle.  Taken  to  the  refectory  of  the 
Franciscans,  to  whose  convent-dungeon  Huss  was  removed 
two  weeks  later,  the  prisoner  was  subjected  to  a  preliminary 
examination.  Many  charges  were  made  against  him.  Among 
the  accusers  were  Gerson  and  teachers  from  Cologne  and 
Heidelberg,  all  of  whom  had  heard.  Jerome  in  public  disputa- 
tions. According  to  Gerson,  Jerome  at  Paris  had  arrogated 
to  himself  the  eloquence  of  an  angel  and  put  the  University 
into  commotion  by  his  errors,  especially  by  his  treatment  of 
universals  and  ideas.  Jerome's  reply  was  that  what  he  had 
set  forth  he  had  set  forth  from  a  philosophical  standpoint, 
"  as  a  philosopher  and  master  of  that  school."  The  professor 
from  Cologne  also  alleged  that  the  prisoner  had  propounded 
errors;  but,  when  called  upon  to  state  them,  remarked  that 
none  of  them  occurred  to  him  at  that  moment,  but  that  they 
would  be  forthcoming  at  the  proper  time.  The  third  pro- 
fessor announced  that  at  Heidelberg  Jerome,  in  dilating  upon 
the  Trinity,  had  pictured  a  triangular  shield  and  compared 
the  three  persons  to  water,  ice,  and  snow.  These  interroga- 
tories were  interrupted  from  time  to  time  by  cries,  "  Bum 
him !  Let  him  be  burnt ! "  To  these  Jerome  replied,  "  If 
you  want  my  death,  in  God's  name  let  it  be  so."  "  No,"  in- 
terjected the  bishop  of  Salisbury,  "  no,  Jerome;  for  it  is  writ- 
ten, I  do  not  desire  the  death  of  a  sinner,  but  rather  that  he 
may  live  and  be  converted."  The  prisoner  was  then  given 
over  to  the  city  police,  but  not  removed  from  the  refectory 
till   evening.     In  the  meantime   Peter  Mladenowicz,   Huss* 
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faithful  companion,  whispered  through  the  window,  bidding 
Jerome  be  steadfast,  not  afraid  to  undergo  death  for  the 
truth,  which,  as  a  free  man,  he  had  often  preached  well.  In 
reply,  Jerome  is  reported  to  have  said,  "Truly,  brother,  1 
do  not  fear  death ;  and,  as  we  have  known  how  to  speak  many 
things  about  the  truth  in  the  past,  so  let  us  see  to  it  that  it 
now  works  its  effect  in  deeds."  Truth,  through  Wyclif 's  influ- 
ence, had  almost  become  a  new  word,  and  stood  for  finality  in 
opposition  to  the  dogma  of  the  church.  Peter  was  pushed 
aside  by  the  guards.  Another  person,  Vitus,  John  of  Chlum's 
servant,  attempted  to  speak  to  the  prisoner,  but  was  rushed 
off  to  the  bishop  of  Riga,  who  berated  him  soundly  for  dar- 
ing to  have  communication  with  a  heretic. 

Jerome  was  confined  in  the  tower  in  St.  Paul's  Cemetery, 
his  hands  bound  with  chains  to  a  pillar.  For  two  days  his 
fare  was  restricted  to  bread  and  water,  when  Peter  Mladeno- 
wicz  intervened,  and  furnished  him  with  sufficient  food.  His 
strength,  however,  was  greatly  reduced  during  his  confine- 
ment, which  was  made  doubly  bitter  by  the  obscurity  of  the 
place.  So  far  as  we  know,  no  communication  passed  between 
him  and  Huss  during  the  seven  weeks  they  were  together  in 
Constance.  No  doubt  when  Huss,  early  in  July,  was  led 
through  the  city  on  his  way  to  the  stake,  he  had  a  glimmer- 
ing hope  he  might  get  a  sight  of  his  friend,  as  Latimer  and 
Ridley,  passing  Bocardo  Jail,  hoped  to  have  a  sight  of  Cran- 
mer.  Huss  had  written  that  he  expected  his  friend  would  be 
strong  to  endure  while  his  own  strength  might  give  way; 
but  the  very  contrary  turned  out  to  be  true.  Moved  by  the 
fear  of  the  torments  of  the  flames,  Jerome  yielded  to  the  ar- 
guments of  members  of  the  Council,  and  made  abjuration. 
At  a  public  session,  September  11,  he  denied  all  heresy, 
especially  that  form  of  heresy  that  had  been  taught  by  Wy- 
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clif  and  Huss.  When  the  official  documents  in  Huss*  case 
were  placed  under  his  eye,  he  declared  he  found  to  his  sur- 
prise that  Huss  had  held  heretical  opinions  he  had  not  asso- 
ciated with  him.  Huss  and  Wyclif,  he  went  on,  had  been 
canonically  condemned,  and  he  himself  followed  the  Council 
in  repudiating  them.  Submitting  himsfelf  unconditionally  to 
the  Council,  he  also  promised  to  communicate  to  the  king 
and  queen  of  Bohemia,  and  noblemen,  the  substance  of  his 
recantation. 

No  public  abjuration  could  have  been  more  humiliating, 
no  triumph  of  the  Council  in  overcoming  heresy  apparently 
more  complete.  A  letter,  written  to  Laczek  of  Krawar  and 
dated  September  12,  1415,  is  still  extant,  and  bears  witness 
to  Jerome's  fulfillment  of  his  promise.  Huss,  he  wrote,  was 
justly  put  to  death  for  real  heresy.  This  communication 
Count  Liitzow  feels  justified  in  pronouncing  "  a  mean  and 
Judas-like  letter."  We  do  not  regard  Jerome's  recantation 
with  the  same  severity,  and  are  inclined  to  make  allowance 
lor  human  infirmity.  The  Council  was  an  imposing  body. 
Death  deliberately  imposed  is  a  terrible  ordeal,  and  death 
amid  the  agonies  of  burning  is  enough  to  make  the  strongest 
shrink.  Many  in  the  ancient  church  lapsed  in  time  of  perse- 
cution, and  the  Roman  church  received  them  again  to  its 
communion.  Peter's  denial  did  not  prevent  his  being  received 
to  honor.  Fear  of  the  flames,  as  Jerome  was  soon  to  declare, 
induced  him  to  recant.  But  the  Council  for  the  time  being 
had  its  man,  and,  in  order  to  intensify  the  impression  the  re- 
cantation might  be  expected  to  produce,  had  Jerome  appear 
before  it  the  second  time,  September  23,  to  repeat  his  abjur- 
ation and  amplify  it. 

Now  that  Jerome  had  recanted,  a  party,  headed  by  car- 
dinals D'Ailly  and  Zabarella,  argued  for  his  release  or  at  any 
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rate  a  relaxation  of  his  imprisonment,  but  the  plea  was  suc- 
cessfully opposed  by  Gerson,  who  a  short  time  before  had 
delivered  an  address  before  the  Council  on  Confession  and 
Recantation  in  matters  of  the  faith.  Whispers  began  to  be 
heard  that,  after  all,  Jerome  had  recanted  only  with  his  lips: 
his  heart  was  unchanged.  Huss'  inveterate  prosecutors,  Ste- 
phen Palecz  and  Michael  de  Causis,  were  active  in  circulating 
the  report  and,  joined  by  Carmellite  monks  of  Maria  Schnee, 
Prague,  presented  to  the  Council  a  new  list  of  charges.  Again 
the  prisoner  was  arraigned,  and  107  charges  brought  against 
him,  —  among  them  that  he  had  kept  a  picture  of  Wyclif 
hanging  in  his  room,  had  carried  Wyclif  s  books  to  Bohemia, 
and  in  Poland  not  only  consorted  with  the  Greeks  and  Ru- 
thenians,  but  pronounced  them  "good  Christians."  Jerome 
denied  any  departure  from  the  dog^a  of  transubstantiation. 
But,  to  follow  the  old  chronicler,  the  "  budget  of  charges  was 
a  snare  of  death  that  the  prisoner  might  not  be  able  to  es- 
cape." When  the  noon  hour  struck,  the  case  was  not  yet 
through,  and  adjournment  was  taken  to  May  30. 

At  these  two  sessions  Jerome  was  nobly  true  to  his  friend 
and  to  himself.  His  abjuration,  so  ran  his  address,  was  a 
lie  which  he  had  made  out  of  fear  of  fiery  death,  and  which 
grieved  him  more  than  any  other  oflFense  of  his  life.  He  pro- 
fessed all  the  articles  of  the  Creed.  He  went  over  in  review 
his  career  in  Prague,  Paris,  Cologne,  Heidelberg,  Hungary, 
Vienna,  Poland,  and  Constance.  He  adduced  the  prophets 
and  other  innocent  men  who  had  been  put  to  death  for  the 
truth's  sake.  He  magnified  Wyclif  and  Huss  as  holy  men, 
and  pronounced  their  condemnation  a  wicked  act.  Huss  he 
had  known  from  his  youth,  and  he  was  no  fornicator,  nor 
winebibber,  but  chaste,  sober,  and  a  righteous  preacher  of 
the  holy  gospel.    At  the  conclusion  of  his  address,  the  bishop 
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of  Lodi  again,  as  in  the  case  of  Huss'  trial,  ascended  the  pul- 
pit, choosing  as  his  text  Mark  xvi.  14,  "And  he  upbraided 
th^em  for  their  unbelief  and  hardness  of  heart."  Jerome,  he 
said,  was  guilty  of  **  a  labyrinth  of  errors."  Not  Arius,  not 
Sabellius,  not  Nestorius,  nor  any  other  heretic  had  been  so 
defamed  during  his  life  for  heresy  as  the  prisoner.  The  ill- 
fame  of  heresy  had  spread  through  France,  Hungary,  Poland, 
Lithuania,  Russia,  Italy,  England,  and  all  Germany,  as  well 
as  through  Bohemia.  "  O  kingdom  of  Bohemia,"  he  ex- 
claimed, "  happy  if  that  man  had  not  been  born  [O  beatum 
regnum  BohemitB  si  natus  non  fuisset  homo  Ule] !  Would 
that  thou  hadst  been  put  to  torture  that  thou  mightest  have 
eructated  all  thy  errors.  That  punishment  would  have  opened 
thy  eyes,  eyes  which  guilt  has  closed.  Thou  hast  said  John 
Huss  was  not  a  fornicator.  Oh !  that  thou  hadst  said  he  was 
not  a  heretic.  Now,  the  Council,  whose  duty  it  is  to  prepare. 
a  people  perfect  for  the  Lord,  will  judge  thee  according  to 
the  principles  of  equity  and  righteousness."  The  prelate 
went  so  far  as  to  lay  down  the  principle  that,  in  the  holy 
cause  of  ridding  the  church  of  heretics,  even  the  testimony 
of  thieves  and  harlots  was  to  be  received. 

Again  Jerome  addressed  the  synod,  concluding  with  the 
memorable  words,  "You  are  condemning  me  wickedly  and 
unjustly,  and,  as  for  me,  I  will  leave  a  sting  in  your  con- 
science after  my  death  and  a  nail  in  your  hearts,  and  I  cite 
you  all  to  appear  and  reply  to  me  a  hundred  years  hence  in 
the  presence  of  the  most  high  and  righteous  Judge."  It  would 
seem  that,  in  view  of  Luther's  appearance  just  a  century 
later,  the  note  of  time  must  have  been  inserted  into  the  pris- 
oner's address.  However,  the  words  have  come  down  as  the 
report  of  one  who  claimed  to  have  heard  with  his  own  ears. 

As  in  Huss'  case,  a  paper  cap  painted  over  with  demons 
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was  given  to  the  prisoner.  Throwing  away  his  master's  cap, 
he  put  it  on  with  his  own  hands.  The  ceremony  of  unrobing 
and  degrading  was  unnecessary,  for  Jerome,  it  is  distinctly 
said,  was  a  laic.  And  the  word  "  heresiarch  "  was  wanting 
which  was  inscribed  on  Huss'  cap.  The  sentence  read  that 
Jerome  had  subscribed  with  his  own  hand  a  formula  of  ab- 
juration, and  now  had  returned  like  a  dog  to  his  vomit  which 
was  poison.  It  declared  him  a  heretic  and  turned  him  over 
to  the  secular  power,  to  receive  the  penalty  due  an  offense 
like  his,  at  the  same  time  interceding  that  the  judge  might 
mitigate  his  sentence  this  side  of  the  death  penalty.  The  sav- 
ing formula  was  omitted  in  the  case  of  Huss'  sentence.  It 
was  little  more  than  a  formula.  In  cases  of  heresy  the  death 
penalty  was  made  sure  by  the  ecclesiastical  decision.  The 
civil  authority  was  threatened  by  the  church  with  all  the 
spiritual  punishments  within  its  reach  in  case  it  hesitated  to 
carry  out  the  civil  penalty,  which  was  death.  Sigismund  was 
absent  from  the  city,  making  the  journey  to  Spain  for  the 
purpose  of  inducing  Benedict  XIII.  to  resign,  and  his  lepre- 
sentative,  receiving  the  prisoner,  ordered  him  taken  to  the 
place  of  execution. 

His  hands  bound,  Jerome  was  led  out  through  the  same 
portal  through  which  Huss  had  been  led;  but,  as  Richcnthal 
informs  us,  the  number  of  the  military  and  the  throng  ac- 
companying him  was  not  as  great  as  in  Huss'  case.  The  rea- 
son given  was  the  absence  of  many  nobles  with  Sigismund. 
Nor  was  there  any  pile  of  burning  books  to  arrest  Jerome's 
attention  as  when  Huss  was  led  forth.  As  the  procession 
passed  on,  he  sang  the  Creed  with  a  "  loud  and  cheerful 
voice"  (alta  voce  .  .  .  hilariter),  his  eyes  lifted  to  heaven, 
and  then  the  Litany  from  beginning  to  end.  The  Creed  se^ms 
to  have  been  the  Nicene  symbol,  beginning,  "  I  believe  in  one 
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God  the  Father  Almighty."  As  the  procession  passed  through 
the  gate  looking  towards  Gottlieben,  in  whose  tower  Huss 
had  been  held  for  two  months,  Jerome  sang,  "  Happy  art 
thou,  O  Holy  Virgin."  Arrived  at  the  spot  where  Huss  had 
suffered,  he  greeted  the  stake  and,  bowing  before  it,  engaged 
in  prayer.  His  executioners,  lifting  him  from  his  kneeling 
posture,  stripped  him  of  his  garments,  putting  a  cloth  around 
his  loins.  Then  binding  him  to  the  wood  by  an  iron  chain 
and  ropes,  they  piled  up  the  fagots  to  his  chin,  and  threw  Je- 
rome's garments  on  the  heap.  According  to  Poggio  Bracci- 
olini,  they  were  about  to  light  the  fire  behind  his  back,  when 
Jerome  bade  them  apply  it  under  his  eye,  for,  so  he  said,  he 
was  not  afraid  to  die.  He  sang  the  resurrection  hymn  of 
Prudentius,  *'Hail,  holy  day"  {saiva  festa  dies),  and  again 
the  Nicene  Creed.  Then,  addressing  the  bystanders  in  Ger- 
man, he  declared  that  he  fully  accepted  the  venerable  sym- 
bol, and  that  he  was  being  put  to  death  for  having  held  John 
Huss  to  be  a  "  good  man  and  a  true  preacher  of  the  gospel 
of  Jesus  Christ." 

As  the  flames  were  beginning  to  bum  fiercely,  he  said  in 
the  Bohemian  tongue,  "O  Lord  and  Father  Ahnighty,  have 
pity  upon  me,  and  be  merciful  to  my  sins,  because  thou  know- 
est  that  I  have  loved  thy  truth  sincerely."  After  his  voice 
was  suffocated,  so  a  bystander  reports,  his  lips  still  continued 
to  move  as  though  he  were  praying  within  himself.  The 
flames  were  a  full  quarter  of  an  hour  in  doing  their  work, 
much  longer  than  in  the  case  of  the  other  confessor  who  had 
suffered  on  that  spot  ten  months  before.  The  reason  given 
by  Richenthal  is  that  Jerome  was  a  strong  and  well-built 
man.  The  chronicler  was  also  particular  to  note  that  he 
had  a  heavy  beard.  When  the  body  was  reduced  to  ashes^ 
the  bedding  the  dead  man  had  used  in  prison,  his  boots,  and 
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other  articles  were  also  thrown  into  the  fire,  and  what  re- 
mained after  the  holocaust  was  taken  off  in  carts  and  cast 
upon  the  waters  of  the  Rhine. 

Thus,  to  compare  him  with  one  who  has  a  much  more  dis- 
tinguished place  in  religious  history,  Jerome,  like  Cranmer, 
atoned  for  his  temporary  abjuration  by  heroic  endurance  at 
the  last  hour.  Of  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  Bishop 
Hooper,  himself  a  martyr,  had  written  to  Bullinger  that  "  he 
was  too  fearful  of  what  might  happen  to  him."  So  it  was  for 
a  season  that  the  fear  of  the  agony  of  the  stake  unmanned 
the  Bohemian  confessor.  It  is  going  too  far  when  Wratislaw 
calls  him  the  "  most  brilliant  man  and  scholar  of  his  day,"  ap- 
pealing for  this  judgment  to  the  sensation  he  had  made  at 
the  universities.  However,  among  the  great  company  of  the 
martyrs,  Jerome  certainly  has  a  place.  He  died  confessing 
Christ.  He  died  for  holding  it  true  that  John  Huss  was  both 
a  good  man  and  a  preacher  of  the  gospel. 

In  pronouncing  favorable  judgment  upon  Jerome,  we  are 
not  required  to  utter  a  curse  upon  the  Council  of  Constance. 
John  Foxe  spoke  for  his  own  day  when  he  called  the  mar- 
tyr's judges  "that  barbarous  council  of  popish  murderers." 
The  Council  was  acting  upon  the  principle  which,  through 
the  progress  of  many  centuries,  had  been  worked  into  the 
canon  law,  that  the  church  is  the  last  tribunal  for  a  mortal 
man  in  this  world,  and  that  heresy  as  a  cancer  eats  into  the 
vitals  of  the  Christian  body  and  is  to  be  cut  out.  In  destroy- 
ing it  the  heretic  was  to  be  put  out  of  the  world.  This  was 
the  avowed  theory  of  Innocent  III.  and  the  Twelfth  Ecu- 
menical Council,  1215,  and  Innocent  and  his  successors  put 
it  into  practice  in  the  office  of  the  Inquisition  and  in  crusades 
against  entire  peoples.  The  principle  was  buttressed  by  the 
reasoning  of  the  Schoolmen.     Thomas  Aquinas  stated  the 
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case  without  hesitancy  when  he  pronounced  a  heretic  worse 
than  a  coin-cHpper.  He  deserves  death  for  mutilating  the 
faith  and  should  be  turned  over  to  the  civil  authority  for  the 
execution  due  his  crime.  The  Council  would  have  denied 
itself  in  granting  liberty  and  life  to  Huss  and  Jerome  as  well 
as  the  law  fixed  by  centuries  of  argumentation  and  practice. 
It  is  true  the  councillors  acted  in  defiance  of  the  merciful 
spirit  of  Christ,  as  this  age  holds,  but  it  acted  according  to 
statute  law.  A  better  day  was  long  oflF  in  the  future.  For 
Luther  seems  to  have  disavowed  the  noble  statement  of  his 
earliest  period  that  heretics  should  be  persuaded,  not  burnt. 
The  Second  Helvetic  Confession  prescribed  the  penalty  of 
death  for  the  violation  of  the  first  table  of  the  law.  And  it  is 
only  the  otherwise  moral  dignity  and  high  aims  pf  Calvin 
which  keep  us  from  turning  from  him  as  an  unfeeling  in- 
quisitor. Both  he  and  Beza  justified  in  tracts  the  putting  to 
death  of  heretics.  Thomas  Cartwright  declared  that  he  was 
on  the  side  of  the  Holy  Ghost  in  taking  the  same  position. 

In  tracing  the  struggle  which  has  led  up  to  our  modern 
assertion  of  the  rights  of  free  speech  and  liberty  of  con- 
science, perhaps  no  two  personalities  will  be  found  who  suf- 
fered more  to  advance  it  than  the  two  Bohemian  confessors. 
The  positions  Huss  took  in  his  treatise  on  the  Church  lead 
directly  on  to  the  noble  words  of  the  Westminster  Confes- 
sion, —  words,  however,  which  its  makers  did  not  adequately 
understand,  —  "  God  alone  is  Lord  of  the  conscience."  "  Not 
custom  ought  we  to  follow,  but  Christ's  example  and  the 
truth,"  said  Huss;  and  the  words  with  which  he  resisted  the 
attempts  to  bring  him  to  a  recantation  might  well  be  taken 
as  the  watchword  of  his  life,  "  I  cannot  recant,  lest  I  offend 
against  God  and  my  conscience."  Galileo's  example  furnishes 
a  warning  to  all  who  waver  when  truth  is  at  stake;  Huss 
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and  Jerome's,  encouragement  to  all  who  would  be  steadfast. 
Six  months  after  Jerome's  death,  the  Council  wrote  to  Sigis- 
mund  complaining  that  the  pictures  of  those  "  true  follow- 
ers of  Belial  and  disciples  of  John  Wyclif,  John  Huss  and 
Jerome,  who  had  been  condemned  by  the  holy  synod,  were 
painted  in  the  temples  of  God  and  worshiped  as  citizens  of 
heaven  and  of  the  household  of  God,"  —  so  deep  was  the 
impression  they  made  upon  their  own  people  by  their  life, 
preaching,  and  death.  Their  names,  also,  have  become  a  part 
of  the  history  of  the  struggle  for  the  rights  of  conscience. 

Seldom  has  so  brilliant  a  testimony  been  given,  man  to 
man,  as  the  testimony  which  Poggio  Bracciolini  gave  to 
the  eloquence  and  personality  of  Jerome.  This  distinguished 
Italian  humanist  was  present  when  Jerome  made  his  self- 
defense  in  the  cathedral  of  Constance,  and  looked  on  while 
he  was  suffering  the  agony  of  death.  The  description  which 
he  gives  to  his  correspondent,  Aretino,  elaborates  the  details 
of  Jerome's  address  as  we  have  it  from  other  writers,  men 
who  sympathized  with  Jerome's  religious  attitude  which  Pog- 
gio, though  not  without  hesitancy,  disavows  sharing.  Jerome, 
so  he  wrote,  reminded  the  Council  of  the  noble  men  of  an- 
tiquity who  had  been  sentenced  to  death,  in  spite  of  their  vir- 
tues, on  the  testimony  of  false  witnesses  and  by  the  decision 
of  unrighteous  judges.  Such  an  one  was  Socrates.  Such 
were  Moses  and  the  prophets.  Such  was  John  the  Baptist; 
yea,  and  the  Saviour  himself.  Such  an  one  was  Stephen,  put 
to  death  by  the  priests,  and  such  were  the  apostles,  condemned 
as  public  agitators  and  despisers  of  the  gods.  Jeromt  urged 
the  principle  that  such  treatment  becomes  more  iniquitous 
when  meted  out  by  a  council  of  priests.  He  reminded  his 
judges  that  they  were  men,  not  gods,  and  liable,  as  mortals, 
to  be  mistaken.    As  lights  of  the  world  and  as  the  wiser  of 
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the  earth,  they  should  be  on  their  guard  not  to  do  anything 
contrary  to  justice.  As  for  himself,  he  was  a  man  of  small 
importance,  a  homiuncul%$s.  He  spoke  of  the  things  he  had 
endured  in  prison,  bound  hand  and  foot,  lying  in  filth  in  the 
bottom  of  the  tower,  without  means  of  reading  or  even  see- 
ing, yea,  in  need  of  all  things,  and  while  his  detractors  were 
being  freely  given  audience,  the  Council  was  unwilling  to 
listen  to  him  for  a  single  hour.  But  of  this  asperity,  Poggio 
says,  the  prisoner  did  not  complain,  though  it  called  forth 
his  surprise.  He  praised  Huss  as  a  good  man,  just  and 
holy,  a  man  who  held  no  opinions  hostile  to  the  church,  but 
without  fear  denounced  the  clergy  for  its  pride  and  license. 

Jerome,  so  Poggio  continues,  now  hushed  his  audience  to 
silence,  now  brought  a  flush  to  the  cheeks  of  his  judges.  His 
voice  was  soft,  clear,  resonant,  his  gestures  dignified  and  ex- 
pressive. "  There  he  stood  fearless,  not  alone  spuming  death 
but  looking  forward  to  it,  so  that  you  would  have  said  he  was 
another  Cato.  O  man,  worthy  of  the  eternal  memory  of  men ! 
What  he  may  have  said  contrary  to  the  customs  of  the  church 
I  do  not  praise,  but  I  admire  his  wide  knowledge,  his  elo- 
quence, his  elegance  of  speech,  his  skill  in  argument." 

Taking  his  correspondent  to  the  scene  of  execution,  Pog- 
gio described  that  auto-da-fe  even  down  to  the  singing, 
"which  the  smoke  and  the  fire  were  scarcely  able  to  inter- 
rupt." "  I  saw  his  end,"  he  wrote,  "  and  gazed  upon  his 
several  acts.  In  this  way  this  man  excellent  —  except  in  re- 
gard of  the  faith  —  was  burnt.  Mutius  did*  not  bear  the 
burning  of  his  hand  with  such  firm  resolution  as  this  one  bore 
the  burning  of  his  whole  body.  Never  did  a  Stoic  endure 
death  with  such  a  steadfast  and  brave  mind  as  he  seemed  to 
greet  it.  Nor  did  Socrates  so  willingly  drink  the  hemlock  as 
he  received  the  flames." 
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ARTICLE  III. 

PROFESSOR  LOFTHOUSE  AND  THE  CRITICISM 
OF  THE  PENTATEUCH. 

BY  HAROLD  M..   WIENER,   M.A.,   LL.B.,  OF  LINCOLN'S  INN, 
BARRISTER-AT-LAW. 

III. 

In  the  January  number  I  began  my  reply  to  Lofthouse's 
article  on  the  Criticism  of  the  Pentateuch,  and  examined  the 
first  two  of  his  numbered  divisions.  I  now  resume  where  I 
then  left  off,  and  take  up  his  section  ^3,  which  is  concerned 
with  Ezekiel.  At  the  outset  he  endeavors  to  answer  pages 
484  f.  of  the  BS  for  July,  1915,  as  to  references  to  the  suppo- 
sititious priestly  document  in  the  prophet.  And  here  a  word 
or  two  of  explanation  will  not  be  out  of  place. 

Not  every  apparent  reference  is  distinctive  or  worth  citing 
in  an  argument,  because  some  can  be  met  by  hypotheses  of 
greater  or  less  plausibility.  For  instance,  if  two  prophets, 
A  and  B,  quote  or  use  the  same  prophecy,  it  may  be  because 
(a)  both  quoted  from  C,  or  (6)  one  of  the  two  quoted  from 
the  other,  or  (c)  the  prophecy  is  a  later  insertion  in  one  or 
both.  Unless,  therefore,  there  be  some  decisive  indication, 
the  mere  fact*  of  the  appearance  of  the  same  prophecy  in  the 
works  of  both  A  and  B  does  not  teach  us  anything  definite  as 
to  the  reason  for  the  phenomenon.  But  a  reference  may  be 
decisive  for  some  particular  reason.  If,  for  example,  it  be 
alleged  that  a  law  had  not  come  into  existence  at  a  particular 
date,  the  allegation  will  be  conclusively  rebutted  by  a  refer- 
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ence  showing  that  it  was  in  operation  at  that  date.  Such  a 
reference  probably  will  not  cover  the  whole  language  of  the 
law  and  guarantee  that  our  present  text  is  precisely  in  the 
condition  in  which  it  was  known  to  the  prophet,  and  has  not 
suflfered  at  all  in  the  subsequent  transmission.  But  it  will 
destroy  the  theory  of  the  later  origin  of  the  law  in  the  most 
satisfactory  manner. 

On  page  486  I  dealt  in  this  manner  with  the  jubilee  law, 
alleged  by  the  critics  to  be  later  that  Ezekiel,  and  I  wrote  that 
Ezekiel  "  vii.  12  f.,  xlvi.  17,  can  refer  only  to  the  Jubilee  (see 
Studies  in  Biblical  Law,  pp.  95  f.)."  On  this  Lofthouse  can 
say  no  word.  Over  eleven  years  have  now  passed  since  the 
publication  of  "  Studies  in  Biblical  Law,"  and  the  critics  have 
entirely  failed  to  produce  any  answer  to  it. 

But  Lofthouse  thinks  he  can  answer  my  other  citations. 
His  methods  here  are  interesting.  Ezekiel  xxii.  26  contains 
the  words,  "  they  [the  priests]  have  put  no  diflference  between 
the  holy  and  the  common,  neither  have  they  caused  men  to 
discern  between  the  unclean  and  the  clean,  and  have  hid  their 
eyes  from  my  sabbaths,  and  I  am  profaned  among  them.'' 
Any  unprejudiced  person  must  admit  that  this  would  be 
meaningless  unless  the  priests  had  previously  been  under  a 
definite  and  well-known  obligation  to  put  a  difference  be- 
tween the  holy  and  the  common  and  to  cause  men  to  discern 
between  the  unclean  and  the  clean.  The-  whole  gravamen  of 
the  charge  lies  in  the  fact  that  this  duty  Aarf  existed  before 
the  prophet  spoke,  and  had  been  violated.  When  Lofthouse 
edited  Ezekiel  he  understood  this  perfectly,  for  he  wrote 
ad  loc:  "  The  priests'  duty  is  to  teach  to  the  people  the  dif- 
ference between  the  clean  and  the  unclean ;  cf.  xliv.  23.  The 
'  Torah '  or  '  law '  committed  to  the  priests  means  properly 
'  instruction.* "     He  therefore  recognized  in  the  most  unam- 
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biguous  manner  that  there  was,  in  fact,  in  existence  a  Torah 
dealing  with  these  subjects  which  had  been  committed  to  the 
priests  for  them  to  teach  to  the  people.  There  is  in  actual 
existence  to-day  such  a  Torah  as  Ezekiel  postulates  laying 
down  the  duties  to  which  he  refers  in  the  very  terms  he  here 
attributes  to  it  (see  Lev.  x.  10  f.).  Confronted  with  this, 
Lofthouse  at  first  said  nothing.  Pressed  with  it  again  last 
July,  he  has  been  compelled  to  notice  it.  Accordingly  he 
says  that  the  verse  recurs  in  Lev.  xi.  4  (P).  This  should 
presumably  be  xi.  44-47.  This  does  not  help  him,  for  (i)  it 
too  is  P,  and  (ii)  the  phrase  refers  to  the  whole  Torah  in- 
tended for  the  purposes  specified  by  the  verse.  Then  Loft- 
house goes  on  to  remark  that  it  recurs  "  in  a  slightly  different 
form  in  Lev.  xx.  25  (part  of  H,  the  Holiness  code,  probably 
contemporary  with  Ezekiel)."  In  other  words,  he  endeavors 
to  wriggle  out  of  his  difficulty  by  suggesting  that  Ezekiel 
may  be  referring  not  to  the  passage  of  which  he  uses  the 
ipsissima  verba,  but  to  some  other  passage  couched  in  differ- 
ent language.  But  even  this  —  which  only  needs  to  be  stated 
to  refute  itself  —  does  not  really  assist  Lofthouse,  for  H  does 
not  contain  any  such  torah,  and  we  have  seen  that  Ezekiel 
even  in  the  eyes  of  Lofthouse  himself  knew  of  such  a  torah 
as  having  been  committed  to  the  priests.  Then  he  puts  for- 
ward the  following  extraordinary  contention :  "  Clearly,  for 
anything  we  know  to  the  contrary,  we  may  suppose  that  P 
quoted  from  Ezekiel  or  H  quite  as  easily  as  the  reverse." 
Clearly,  if  there  was  not  to  the  knowledge  of  Ezekiel  a  torah 
in  existence  committed  to  the  priests  which  dealt  with  the 
subjects  indicated,  the  prophet  is  talking  nonsense.  Conse- 
quently all  Lofthouse's  attempts  to  evade  the  force  of  this 
passage  break  down.  And  let  it  not  be  forgotten  in  this  con- 
nection that  P  from  first  to  last  professes  to  be  Mosaic,  that 
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the  historical  setting  is  always  maintained,  that  every  law  in 
it  is  easily  intelligible  if  that  historical  setting  is)  true,  but  that 
it  is  hopelessly  unintelligible  in  any  other  period  and  entirely 
inapplicable  to  the  exilic  or  post-exilic  age,  and  that  as  we 
have  seen  {supra,  pp.  130-136)  Lofthouse  has  had  to  main- 
tain a  pitiable  silence  when  confronted  with  evidence  of  its 
Mosaic  date. 

The  same  argument  of  course  applies  to  guilt  offerings 
and  sin  offerings.  "  In  xl.  39  and  elsewhere  the  prophet  as- 
sumes the  existence  of  the  guilt  offering  and  the  sin  offering. 
But  these  were  created  by  Leviticus  iv.,  v.  Similarly  such 
phrases  as  *most  holy  things/  'the  place  is  holy'  (xlii.  13), 
point  directly  back  to  P  or  some  legislation  that  dealt  with 
the  same  topics  in  the  same  language"  (BS,  July,  1915, 
pp.  484  f.).  It  will  be  seen  that  it  is  no  answer  to  say  that 
guilt  and  sin  offerings  "  may  quite  well  have  originated  with 
Ezekiel  and  then  have  been  used  by  P,"  because  (a)  Ezekiel 
assumes  that  they  are  already  in  existence,  and  (b)  P  treats 
them  as  something  new  and  enacts  legislation  directed  to 
calling  them  into  existence, 

I  pointed  out  (p.  485)  that  the  "  appointed  feasts "  of 
Ezek.  xxxvi.  38,  xlvi.  9,  are  the  "  set  feasts  "  of  Lev.  xxiii.  4. 
Anybody  who  will  look  at  the  passages  of  Ezekiel  will  see 
that  his  references  imply  their  existence  as  well  known  under 
the  title  he  gives  them.  Lofthouse  tries  to  meet  this  in  two 
ways.  He  says  that  Lev.  xxiii.  is  from  "  the  probably  contem- 
porary document  H."     But  in  the  Oxford  Hexateuch,*  it  is 

*The  Hexateuch  according  to  the  Revised  Version.  Arranged 
in  its  Constituent  Documents  by  Members  of  the  Society  of  His- 
torical Theology,  Oxford.  Edited  with  Introduction,  Notes,  Bfar- 
ginal  References,  and  Synoptical  Tables  by  J.  Estlln  Carpenter, 
M.A.  (Lond.),  and  G.  Harford-Battersby,  M.A.  (Oxon.).  2  vols. 
London,  New  York,  and  Bombay:  Longmans,  Green  and  Co.    1900. 
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assigned  to  PS.  Of  course  it  is  always  open  to  a  higher  critic 
to  shift  his  ground  in  this  manner,  but  his  readers  will  form 
their  own  opinion  of  the  soundness  and  stability  of  his  the- 
ory. Then  he  says :  "  It  would  be  far  truer  to  say  that  they 
both  imply  the  less  elaborate  passages  in  Ex.  xxiii.  and  Dt. 
xvi."  He  has  overlooked  the  fact  that  the  critics  rely  on  this 
very  expression  as  one  of  the  marks  that  particularly  dis- 
tinguish P  from  the  c^her  Pentateuchal  documents,  so  that 
Ezekiel's  references  could  not  possibly  (on  the  higher  critical 
theory)  relate  to  these. 

One  more  passage  remains  to  be  noticed.  I  cited  Ezek.  xx. 
12  as  a  clear  reference  to  Ex.  xxxi.  12-17,  "  *  sign '  in  cov- 
enants being  supposed  to  be  peculiar  to  P  as  contrasted  with 
J,  E,  and  D,"  and  I  added:  "But,  for  the  true  view,  see 
'  Studies  in  Biblical  Law,'  chap,  ii."  (BS,  July,  1915,  p.  484). 
Lofthouse  as  usual  has  not  looked  at  my  reference;  and,  so 
far  as  he  is  concerned,  I  do  not  insist  on  it,  because  I  see  no 
reason  to  hope  that  he  would  understand  the  chapter  even  if 
he  read  it.  Priority  cannot  here  be  given  to  Ezekiel,  because 
his  reference  is  to  something  known  and  existing.  The  gra- 
vamen of  the  charge  is,  "  I  gave  them  my  sabbaths,  as  they 
well  know,  for  such  and  such  a  purpose."  If  they  did  not 
know  this,  the  prophet's  indictment  would  be  meaningless. 

In  considering  the  vision  of  Ezekiel,  Lofthouse  sets  out  in 
lettered  paragraphs,  with  a  great  show  of  candor  and  a  total 
disregard  for  his  edition  of  Ezekiel,  the  reasons  I  had  given 
for  the  various  provisions  of  the  prophet's  vision.  Let  us 
follow  him. 

(flp)  I  had  said  that,  "  to  some  extent,  of  course,  the  vision 
contains  an  ideal  element,  and  must  not  be  interpreted  in  all 
cases  as  a  strictly  literal  representation  of  what  was  to  be" 
(p.  485).    I  did  not  apply  this  in  any  way  to  the  ritual  pro- 
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visions,  as  Lofthouse  apparently  imagines.  I  did,  however, 
suggest  as  a  possibility  that  the  prohibition  of  "  excessive 
proximity  to  the  Temple  either  of  a  residence  or  of  a  tomb 
(xliii.  7-9)"  (pp.  488  f.)  might  be  due  to  this  cause.  Loft- 
house now  writes :  "  There  is  nothing  to  suggest  that  Eze- 
kiel's  sketch  was  not  intended  as  a  '  literal  representation  of 
what  was  to  be.'  "  Let  me  remind  him  of  what  he  has  printed 
on  pages  341  f .  of  CB :  "The  prophet  here  shows  a  disregard 
of  material  conditions,  which  is  strange  in  one  who  had  so 
loved  *  the  mountains  of  Israel.'  The  contour  of  the  land  is 
neglected  altogether  (see  esp.  note  on  xlviii.  8)  ;  the  prophet 
still  aiming  at  symmetry  above  all  things,  is  evidently  work- 
ing from  a  diagram  (as  in  the  case  of  the  temple,  where  the 
elevations  do  not  concern  him),  and  does  not  stop  to  ask  how 
far  his  new  arrangement,  even  if  it  were  acceptable,  could  be 
literally  carried  out."  "  To  Ezekiel,  in  whose  thought  the 
rapture  of  the  dreamer  and  the  precision  of  the  architect  are 
combined,  when  the  temple  has  once  been  set  up  in  the  centre 
of  the  land,  nothing  can  hinder  even  the  physical  correspon- 
dence between  the  rest  of  the  land  and  his  conception  of  the 
chosen  and  eternal  dwelling-place  of  God."  "  The  double 
impossibility  of  the  rapid  rise  of  water  in  the  stream,  and  the 
course  of  the  river  across  the  steep  limestone  range  east  of 
Jerusalem  into  the  Dead  Sea,  does  not  occur  to  the  prophet." 
"  Hence  we  need  not  ask  whether  Ezekiel  expected  a  literal 
fulfilment  of  his  prediction;  symbol  and  reality  (like  the 
material  and  the  spiritual)  were  not  as  sharply  distinguished 
for  him  as  for  us."  Probably  most  people  will  be  of  opinion 
that  if  the  prophet  could  deal  thus  with  topography,  there  is 
a  possibility  that  he  did  not  necessarily  expect  the  environs 
of  the  Temple  to  correspond  closely  in  actual  fact  with  the 
ideas  of  his  vision. 
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(b)  Textual.  "The  text  both  of  Dt.  and  of  Ezekiel  has 
suffered  in  transmission;  and  Mr.  Wiener's  suggestion  is 
that  if  we  had  a  correct  Ezekiel  and  a  correct  Dt.,  they  might 
prove  to  be  nearer  one  another  than  they  seem  to  be  at  pres- 
ent. But  something  more  than  a  bare  surmise  is  needed.  The 
received  text  of  Ezekiel  is  less  certain  than  that  of  most  other 
Old  Testament  books,  including  Dt. ;  but  no  one  has  suc- 
ceeded either  in  giving  us  a  true  text  of  Ezekiel,  or  in  proving 
that  it  would  bring  us  nearer  to  Dt.,  or  in  showing  that  this 
approach,  if  it  could  be  made  out,  would  do  anything  to  les- 
sen the  discrepancies."  Lofthouse  is  here  something  less 
than  ingenuous.  He  does  not  mention  either  that  I  quoted 
and  adopted  the  textual  principles  that  he  himself  laid  down 
in  his  edition  of  Ezekiel,  or  that  I  have  not  departed  from  the 
Massoretic  text  anywhere  in  this  passage  without  ancient 
authority  or  the  support  of  leading  higher  critics.  Ijt  is,  of 
course,  true  that  nobody  has  yet  succeeded  in  giving  us  a 
true  text  of  Ezekiel,  but  the  necessary  inference  is  not  what 
Lofthouse  believes.  Either  the  text  with  the  changes  gen- 
erally accepted  by  the  higher  critics  as  well  as  myself  is  a 
sufficient  indication  of  the  prophet's  meaning,  or  it  is  not.  If 
the  latter,  then  Ezekiel  falls  out  of  the  argument  altogether; 
if  the  former,  then  Lofthouse  cannot  object  to  the  changes 
which  I  have  accepted.  The  argument  that  they  do  nothing 
to  lessen  the  discrepancies  is  simply  untrue,  as  he  can  see  by 
studying  pages  489  f.  of  my  July  article  more  carefully  than 
he  has  yet  done. 

This,  however,  is  not  all.  On  page  488  I  wrote :  "  Here  I 
must  draw  attention  to  the  little  study  of  *  the  King  of  Deu- 
teronomy xvii.,  which  appeared  in  the  Bibliotheca  Sacra 
for  July,  1911,  and  is  reprinted  on  pages  157-168  of  *  Penta- 
teuchal  Studies.'     I  do  not  think  that  the  importance  of  the 
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Sqjtuagintal  readings  there  noted  has  been  at  all  generally 
grasped.  According  to  the  textual  principles  I  have  just 
quoted  from  CB,  this  text  must  be  more  original  than  the 
Massoretic,  for  it  is  easy  to  understand  how  it  would  be 
altered  by  scribes  in  the  light  of  history  to  what  our  Hebrew 
has,  but  difficult  to  see  how  our  Hebrew  could  give  us  the 
Greek  readings.  If  this  be  so,  it  throws  a  great  deal  of  light 
on  Ezekiel.  It  is  to  the  text  of  Deuteronomy  as  he  knew  it 
that  he  went  for  his  reform  of  the  monarchy,  at  any  rate  to 
some  extent."  Note  that  Lofthouse  has  said  no  word  in  re- 
ply, and  that,  in  addition,  he  seeks  to  mislead  his  readers  by 
suggesting  that  my  contention  is  that  a  true  text  of  Ezekiel 
would  here  bring  us  nearer  to  Deuteronomy,  whereas,  I  con- 
tended that  a  true  text  of  Deuteronomy  would  here  bring  us 
nearer  to  Ezekiel,  and  had  shown  how  on  his  own  textual 
principles  that  text  ran. 

Lofthouse  then  comes  to  (c)  social.  "  But  the  instance," 
he  writes,  "  discussed  by  Mr.  Wiener  (xlv.  21-25,  xlvi.),  even 
if  his  interpretation  is  right,  does  not  touch  the  main  body  of 
ritual  divergence."  This  is  merely  an  attempt  to  conceal  his 
inability  to  answer  me.  I  claimed  that  my  interpretation  is 
right  for  the  phenomena  to  which  it  applies;  naturally  I  never 
claimed  that  it  was  right  in  the  case  of  phenomena  to  which 
I  did  not  apply  it  and  of  which  I  offered  an  entirely  different 
explanation.  It  is  as  if  I  had  said  that  a  glove  would  cover 
a  hand,  and  Lofthouse  had  retorted,  "  Even  if  it  will  cover 
a  hand,  it  will  not  cover  a  foot."  Then  he  tacks  on  to  this 
an  argument  about  the  High  Priest  which  is  not  merely  very 
weak  in  itself,  but  is  apparently  intended  to  cover  his  retreat 
from  an  untenable  position. 

In  a  passage  of  his  "  Ezekiel "  which  I  quoted  on  page 
488,  Lofthouse  asserted  that  "  Ezekiel  knows  nothing  of  a 
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high-priest."  I  answered  this  by  writing,  "  On  the  high 
priest,  see  Pentateuchal  Studies,  p.  276.  It  is  absurd  to  say 
that  Ezekiel  '  knows  nothing  of  a  high-priest,'  because  he  is 
repeatedly  mentioned  in  the  older  history,  and  it  is  no  part 
of  the  prophet's  purpose  to  mention  what  does  not  bear  on 
his  immediate  object;  compare  the  passage  quoted  above 
from  CB,  p.  288.  Lofthouse  himself  admits  this  on  page  334 : 
'  In  spite  of  Ezekiel's  silence  on  ihe  high-priest  (an  official 
who  does  not  seem  to  be  mentioned  before  Haggai),  there 
was  already  a  chief  priest  in  Jerusalem  (cf.  2  Kings  xii.  9, 
XXV.  18).' "  As  usual,  Lofthouse  has  ignored  the  reference  to 
PS.  He  now  writes :  "  The  argument  that  Ezekiel  does  not 
refer  to  the  Levitical  high  priest  is  not  aflfected  by  the  exist- 
ence, in  earlier  times,  of  chief  priests.  Chief  priests  are 
found  both  in  the  Southern  (2  Kings  xii.  9;  xxv.  18)  and 
Northern  (Amos  vii.  13)  kingdoms.  We  do  not  know  how 
they  were  diflferentiated  from  their  brethren;  but  we  do 
know  that  when  Ezekiel  is  laying  down  regulations  for  the 
priests,  he  makes  no  mention  of  such  rules  for  the  chief 
priests  (cp.  Lev.  xxi.  1-15),  which,  had  they  been  Mosaic  or 
even  traditional,  he  could  hardly  have  passed  over."  So  he 
has  abandoned  the  claim  that  Ezekiel  "  knows  nothing  of  a 
high  priest."  The  complaint  now  is  that  Ezekiel  makes  no 
mention  of  special  rules  for  such  a  priest.  But  Ezekiel  never 
once  refers  to  Moses  throughout  his  book.  Nay,  more,  as 
Lofthouse  himself  says  of  xl.-xlviii.,  "  He  makes  no  actual 
reference  to  any  existing  law,  or  to  any  previous  temple  " 
(CB,  p.  286).  Therefore,  if  Lofthouse's  argument  from 
silence  is  sound,  there  were  no  Mosaic  or  traditional  laws  or 
any  temple  before  Ezekiel.  I  apprehend  that  the  true  reason 
for  Ezekiel's  silence  as  to  the  special  regulations  for  the  high 
priest  is  that,  in  his  opinion,  experience  had  not  revealed  any 
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abuses  or  brought  about  any  change  of  circumstances  that 
rendered  desirable  any  fresh  application  of  the  principles  laid 
down  for  the  high  priesthood.  In  the  case  of  ordinary  priests 
what  I  have  said  on  page  280  of  PS  explains  Ezekiel's  pro- 
visions. "And  so  he  puts  forward  a  scheme  of  legislation 
which  shall  apply  the  Mosaic  principles  to  the  altered  cir- 
cumstances of  the  age.  Among  the  Levites  most  had  been 
faithless:  Ezekiel  therefore  degrades  them  from  their  right 
to  the  full  priesthood  and  provides  that  they  shall  take  the 
place  of  the  temple  slaves  in  certain  necessary  functions.  On 
the  other  hand  the  sons  of  Zadok  had  been  loyal  to  their 
charge.  They  are  therefore  to  have  the  monopoly  of  the  full 
priestly  position,  and  Ezekiel  practically  reenacts  —  with  slight 
modifications  —  the  Pentateuchal  legislation  as  to  the  sons 
of  Aaron,  this  time  applying  it  to  the  sons  of  Zadok,  whom 
history  and  the  divine  choice  had  set  in  the  place  of  the  de- 
scendants of  the  first  high  priest."  But  in  the  case  of  the 
high  priesthood  Lev.  xxi.  10  ff.  applies  without  qualification, 
for  its  phrase  is,  "  He  that  is  the  high  priest  among  his  breth- 
ren," and  no  modification  or  addition  was  in  any  way  neces- 
sary. Then  Lofthouse  adduces  a  contention  that  is  utterly 
obscure.  I  had  referred  to  pages  237  f.,  241  f.,  278  ff.  of  PS, 
and  Lofthouse,  after  perverting  what  I  have  written  into  a 
representation  that  I  agreed  with  what  he  had  urged  on 
pages  28  flf.  of  CB,  writes :  "  What  he  does  not  prove  is  the 
one  thing  his  argument  needs,  namely,  that  Ezekiel  is  depart- 
ing from  a  custom  already  known  and  authoritative."  If  he 
means  that  Ezekiel  does  not  expressly  mention  the  laws  ac- 
tually in  force,  I  need  only  recall  Lofthouse's  own  statement, 
"He  makes  no  actual  reference  to  any  existing  law."  But 
if  he  means  that  I  have  not  shown  that  Ezekiel  is  departing 
from  what  was  already  known,  I  must  remind  him  that  on 
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page  279  of  PS  I  quote  xliv.  6-16,  which  clearly  shows  by 
such  expressions  as  "they  shall  bear  their  iniquity,"  "yet 
will  I  make  them  keepers/'  etc.,  that  some  sort  of  change  is 
being  introduced.  When  Lofthouse  then  proceeds  to  say  of 
me,  "  Indeed,  he  holds  that  the  legislation  of  P  for  the  Le- 
vites,  being  intended  merely  for  'desert  porterage,'  was 
dropped  after  the  entrance  into  Canaan,  in  spite  of  2  Sam. 
vi.,"  he  has  overlooked  page  271,  where  I  have  actually  pointed 
to  the  passage  in  Samuel  as  an  instance  of  carrying  the  Ark ! 
I  do  of  course  hold  that  it  was  not  intended  to  keep  on  mov- 
ing the  Ark  from  place  to  place  in  Canaan,  and  that  its  trans- 
port after  the  location  at  Shiloh  ceased  altogether  till  the 
Philistine  wars,  and  that  after  it  had  been  placed  in  the  Tem- 
ple it  was  never  again  transported  by  Israelites. 

Now  I  do  not  know  that  I  can  better  drive  home  the  impos- 
sibility of  adhering  to  the  views  that  Lofthouse  has  borrowed 
from  Wellhausen  than  by  quoting  some  of  the  latter's  com- 
ments on  this  very  passage  (xliv.  6-16)  : — 

"  From  this  passage  two  things  are  to  be  learned.  First, 
that  the  systematic  separation  of  that  which  was  holy  from 
profane  contact  did  not  exist  from  the  very  beginning;  that 
in  the  temple  of  Solomon  even  heathen  (Zech.  xiv.  21),  prob- 
ably captives,  were  employed  to  do  hierodulic  services  which, 
according  to  the  law,  ought  to  have  been  rendered  by  Levites,^ 
and  which  afterwards  actually  were  so  rendered.  Ezekiel,  it 
is  indeed  true,  holds  this  custom  to  be  a  frightful  abuse,  and 
one  might  therefore  maintain  it  to  have  been  a  breach  of  the 
temple  ordinances  suffered  by  the  Jerusalem  priests  against 
their  better  knowledge,  and  in  this  way  escape  accusing  them 
of  ignorance  of  their  own  law}  But  the  second  fact,  made 
manifest  by  the  above-quoted  passage,  quite  excludes  the 
*My  Italics.     H.  M.  W. 
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existence  of  the  Priestly  Code  so  far  as  Ezekiel  and  his  time 
are  concerned.  The  place  of  the  heathen  temple-slaves  is  in 
future  to  be  taken  by  the  Levites.  Hitherto  the  latter  had 
held  the  priesthood,  and  that  too  not  by  arbitrary  usurpation, 
but  in  virtue  of  their  own  good  right.  For  it  is  no  mere  rele- 
gation back  to  within  the  limits  of  their  lawful  position  when 
they  are  made  to  be  no  longer  priests  but  temple  ministrants, 
it  is  no  restoration  of  the  status  quo  ante,  the  conditions  of 
which  they  had  illegally  broken ;  it  is  expressly  a  degradation, 
a  withdrawal  of  their  right,  which  appears  as  a  punishment 
and  which  must  be  justified  as  being  deserved;  'they  shall 
bear  their  iniquity  "  (Prolegomena,  Eng.  Trans.,  p.  123).  Note 
Wellhausen's  attitude.  He  alleges  that  certain  services  "  ac- 
cording to  the  law  ought  to  have  been  rendered  by  Levites.*' 
That  is  the  exact  opposite  of  the  truth.  I  have  shown  that, 
according  to  P,  the  Levites  were  not  to  render  these  services, 
and  that  they  were  a  body  of  porters  and  nothing  more.  Loft- 
house, confronted  with  this,  could  only  urge  a  passage  in 
Numbers  according  to  which  they  were  to  have  some  land 
after  the  conquest,^  Moreover,  according  to  P,  these  very 
services  were  to  be  performed  by  the  laymen  themselves 
(Lev.  i.,  etc.).  The  accusation  of  "ignorance  of  their  own 
law,"  brought  against  the  priests  by  Wellhausen,  therefore, 
recoils  on  himself.  It  is  he  and  his  disciples  who  are  ignorant 
of  the  provisions  of  P.  Then,  after  some  further  discussion, 
based  on  his  confusion  between  a  cairn  and  a  house,  he  con- 
tinues :  "  With  Deuteronomy  as  a  basis  it  is  quite  easy  to 
understand  Ezekiel's  ordinance,  but  it  is  absolutely  impossible 
if  one  starts  from  the  Priestly  Code.  What  he  regards  as  the 
original  right  of  the  Levites,  the  performance  of  priestly  ser- 

*  See  BS,  January,  1916,  pp.  96,  135.   He  could  point  to  no  other 
Leyltical  duties  in  P. 
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vices,  is  treated  in  the  latter  document  as  an  unfounded  and 
highly  wicked  pretension  which  once  in  the  olden  times 
brought  destruction  upon  Korah  and  his  company;  what  he 
considers  to  be  a  subsequent  withdrawal  of  their  right,  as  a 
degradation  in  consequence  of  a  fault,  the  other  holds  to  have 
been  their  hereditary  and  natural  destination.  The  distinc- 
tion between  priest  and  Levite  which  Ezekiel  introduces  and 
justifies  as  an  innovation,  according  to  the  Priestly  Code  has 
always  existed;  what  in  the  former  appears  as  a  begiiming, 
in  the  latter  has  been  in  force  ever  since  Moses,  —  an  orig- 
inal datum,  not  a  thing  that  has  become  or  has  been  made. 
That  the  prophet  should  know  nothing  about  a  priestly  law 
with  whose  tendencies  he  is  in  thorough  sympathy  admits  of 
only  one  explanation,  —  that  it  did  not  then  exist.  His  own 
ordinances  are  only  to  be  understood  as  preparatory  steps 
towards  its  own  enactment"  (p.  124).  How  absurd  this  is 
to  any  one  who  has  grasped  the  true  facts!  Ezekiel's  ordi- 
nances preparatory  steps  to  the  enactment  of  a  code  which 
for  the  first  time  makes  the  Levites  porters  of  an  Ark  that 
had  ceased  forever  to  exist  and  a  tabernacle  which  is  nothing 
more  than  the  shadow  of  a  permanent  and  irremovable  Tem- 
ple, and  that  assigns  to  laymen  the  very  duties  he  wishes 
to  be  performed  by  Levites  as  their  "  hereditary  and  natural 
destination"!  Who  is  it  that  "knows  nothing"  about  the 
priestly  law,  Ezekiel  or  Wellhausen  ?  As  to  his  extraordinary 
statements  about  Korah,  his  offense  consisted  in  claiming  pre- 
rogatives not  of  the  priests,  but  of  the  high  priest  and  the 
lawgiver  (see  PS,  pp.  254  f.). 

(d)  Lastly,  Lofthouse  has  a  section  on  Ritual.  "Of  the 
great  Day  of  Atonement  Ezekiel  knows,  or  says,  nothing. 
And  lest  it  should  be  asserted  that  no  conclusion  can  be  drawn 
from  his  silence  on  this  great  Day  (extraordinary  as  silence 
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would  be  on  such  a  festival  as  this  —  the  most  important,  for 
modern  Jews,  of  the  whole  year,  and  the  most  impressive  in 
the  whole  of  the  Pentateuchal  legislation),  he  speaks  instead 
of  two  Atonement  festivals."  Our  friend  is  getting  cautious. 
To  the  usual  "  knows  nothing  "  he  now  adds  the  qualifying 
"  or  says  nothing  "  —  a  very  different  proposition.  Lofthouse 
overlooks  the  fact  that  Ezekiel  mentions  no  day  of  Atone- 
ment at  all  nor  any  Atonement  festival,  for  the  passage  on 
which  he  relies  refers  to  neither  a  day  of  Atonement  nor  a 
festival.  It  is  not  true  that  Ezekid  "  speaks  of  two  Atone- 
ment festivals."  That  has  been  read  in  by  Lofthouse.  A  Day 
of  Atonement  is  a  Day  observed  by  the  people  on  which 
Atonement  is  made  for  the  people  to  cleanse  them.  The  days 
to  which  Ezekiel  refers  are  days  not  observed  by  the  people 
on  which  no  Atonement  is  made  for  the  people  to  cleanse 
them.  The  former  is  called  a  Day  of  Atonement  in  the  Bible, 
the  latter  are  not.  Even  Lofthouse  admitted  that  the  object 
of  the  latter  represented  "  an  idea  not  found  in  Lev.  xvi." 
(see  BS,  July,  1915,  p.  491,  note).  It  is  the  old  story  of  the 
cairn  and  the  house.  Just  as  the  critics  insisted  on  calling 
both  sanctuaries,  and  then  confused  them  and  landed  them- 
selves and  their  unhappy  readers  and  pupils  in  endless  blun- 
dering, so  Lofthouse  now  insists  on  calling  two  entirely  dif- 
ferent institutions  "  Days  of  Atonement,"  and  then  rewrites 
history  on  the  basis  of  his  erroneous  interpretation  of  his  own 
labels.  Such  methods  are  excluded  in  sound  legal  and  his- 
torical work.  As  to  the  argument  from  Ezekiel's  silence  on 
the  subject  of  the  Day  of  Atonement,  I  have  already  shown 
that  such  contentions  are  worthless,  and  in  addition  that  Eze- 
kiel mentioned  only  what  for  some  historical  or  religious  rea- 
son he  deaired  to  modify  or  supplement.   He  was  as  content 
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with  the  Day  of  Atonement  as  with  the  high  priest  and  Weeks, 
and  consequently  does  not  mention  them.^ 

It  will  be  noted  that  Lofthouse  has  not  been  able  to  sustain 
any  one  of  the  four  main  points  on  which  he  originally  relied 
(see  BS,  July,  1915,  pp.  487-492). 

In  dealing  with  the  higher  critical  view  of  Ezekiel  and  P, 
one  matter  is  often  forgotten.  If  it  were  true  that  P  was 
subsequent  to  Ezekiel,  and  embodied  his  programme,  the 
question  would  arise  why  he  departed  from  it.  Why,  for 
example,  should  P  have  provided  that  the  layman  should 
slay  his  burnt  offering  when  Ezekiel  assigned  this  duty  to  the 
Levites  ?  Why  should  the  prohibition  of  long  hair  apply  only 
to  the  high  priest  when  Ezekiel  had  intended  it  for  all  priests  ? 

On  the  view  which  I  have  elaborated  in  these  pages  and 
PS,  all  such  difficulties  disappear.  In  the  main,  allowing  for 
the  reservations  I  have  specified,  Ezekiel's  vision  is  intended 
to  provide  for  circumstances  that  had  arisen  since  the  days 

'Lofthouse  adds  a  footnote  enumerating  what  he  calls  "  the  cases 
of  discrepancy''  between  Ezekiel  and  P  or  H:  xlili.  20  and  Ex. 
xxlx.  12  (Ezekiel  requires  a  more  liberal  use  of  blood  in  the 
construction  of  the  altar  of  his  vision  than  is  needed  for  the  Mo- 
saic altar.  This  is  not  a  discrepancy,  as  the  reference  is  to  differ- 
ent altars,  but  it  may  be  an  instance  of  his  Intensification  of  the 
idea  of  holiness);  xliii.  24  and  Lev.  li.  13  (refer  to  entirely  dif- 
ferent things;  Ezekiel  is  concerned  with  a  national  humt  offering; 
Leviticus  with  an  individual  meal  offering);  xllv.  10,  11,  the  Le- 
vites (this  has  been  amply  explained  in  the  preceding  pages  and 
the  passages  cited  from  PS.  Obviously  Ezekiel  could  have  no  use 
for  a  body  of  desert  porters);  xliv.  20  and  Lev.  xix.  27,  xxi.  5,  10 
(all  alike  prohibit  shaving  of  the  head;  the  only  discrepancy  here 
is  that  Leviticus  forbids  the  high  priest  to  have  long  hair,  while 
Ezekiel  extends  this  prohibition  to  all  the  priests.  It  is  of  course 
impossible  to  say,  on  the  data  before  us,  whether  this  is  merely 
another  instance  of  the  Intensification  of  the  idea  of  holiness,  or 
whether  actual  experience  had  suggested  that  a  change  was  for 
some  reason  desirable);  xliv.  22,  cp.  Ezra  ix.  12,  Neh.  x.  30  (ap- 
parently it  is  not  superfluous  to  inform  Lofthouse  that  the  con- 
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of  Moses  (including,  of  course,  the  historical  events  of  his 
own  time).  Thus  he  deals  with  the  kingdom,  its  offerings 
and  its  abuses,  the  abuses  that  had  crept  into  the  priestly  and 
sacrificial  system  and  the  future  restoration  of  the  people  and 
rebuilding  of  the  temple.  To  all  these  he  applies  the  princi- 
ples of  the  Mosaic  legislation  with  a  strong  intensification  of 
the  conception  of  priestly  and  ritual  holiness.  At  the  same 
time  it  must  be  remembered  that,  as  in  his  architecture,  so  in 
his  ritual,  he  passes  over  everything  that  is  foreign  to  his 
main  purpose. 

4.  Lofthouse  next  turns  to  my  argument  on  page  493, 
drawn  from  the  similarity  between  Deut.  xiv.  4-20  and  Lev. 
xi.  2-23.  "  In  that  case  what  becomes  of  the  argument  from 
style?  Here  we  have  something  that  is  'in  great  measure 
verbally  identical '  with  a  large  section  of  P.  So  people  could 
write  like  this  some  centuries  before  P  was  forged ! "  He 
reaches  the  conclusion  that  "  probably  the  distinction  between 
clean  and  unclean,  and  some  of  the  species  in  the  duplicated 

servatives  have  never  claimed  that  Ezra  and  Nehemiah  were  writ- 
ten by  Moses;  there  is,  however,  a  discrepancy  between  Ezekiel 
and  Lev.  xxi.  7  which  I  have  explained  fully  on  page  492  of  the 
July  number,  and  Lofthouse  has  found  no  answer  to  this);  xliv. 
28  (tithes  unmentioned;  even  Lofthouse  does  not  venture  to  affirm 
that  Ezekiel  "knew  nothing"  of  tithes  which  dated  back  in  one 
form  to  Jacob  (see  Oen.  xxviii.  22),  and  are  mentioned  in  Amos 
and  Deuteronomy.  The  non-mention  therefore  proves  nothing.  I 
am,  however,  not  at  all  certain  that  they  are  not  included  in  the 
very  wide  language  used,  "every  oblation  of  every  thing,"  see 
EPC,  pp.  208  f.;  BS,  Oct.  1912,  pp.  651  f.);  xliv.  30  is  in  agreement 
with  Num.  xviii.  12,  13;  xlv.  13  has  nothing  whatever  to  do  with 
Ex.  XXX.  11-16  (the  latter  relates  to  a  single  non-recurring  ran- 
som in  connection  with  the  Tabernacle,  the  former  is  totally  un- 
connected with  the  Tabernacle  or  anything  in  any  wise  relating 
to  it);  xlv.  18 fr.  and  Lev.  xvi.  (this  has  been  treated  above); 
xlv.  23,  25,  and  xlvi.  14  were  disposed  of  in  the  discussion  on  pages 
489  f.  of  the  July  number  which  Lofthouse  has  not  ventured  to 
answer. 
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catalogue,  go  back  to  a  far  earlier  age  than  that  of  the  rise 
of  cither  code."  Can  he  not  see  that  any  such  conclusion 
merely  strengthens  my  argument?  The  critics  said  that  the 
style  of  P  was  distinctive,  that  P  was  more  or  less  unitary 
and  exilic  or  post-exilic.  They  did  not  say  (what  Lofthouse 
concedes  in  this  and  other  passages  of  his  January  article) 
that  the  style  dated  back  to  a  far  earlier  age. 

The  next  point  was  stated  by  me  in  Orr's  words :  "  The 
permission  to  kill  and  eat  flesh  at  home  in  Deut.  xii.  15,  20  ff., 
presupposes  and  modifies  (in  view  of  the  entrance  into  Ca- 
naan, ver.  20)  the  stringent  law  in  Lev.  xvii.  1-3,  that  all 
slaying  was  to  be  at  the  tabernacle  door";  and  I  carefully 
added,  "  See  on  this,  especially  Studies  in  Biblical  Law,  pp. 
41  ff."  Lofthouse,  as  usual,  has  avoided  looking  at  a  volume 
which  the  critics  have  not  ventured  to  answer  in  the  eleven 
years  that  have  elapsed  since  its  appearance,  and  instead  of 
slaying  and  Lev.  xvii.  1-3  he  treats  of  sacrifice  and  verse  7. 
Of  course  1-3  are  numbers  and  7  is  a  number,  so  probably 
Lofthouse  thinks  them  interchangeable,  on  the  cairn  and 
house  principle ;  and  both  slaying  and  sacrificing  may  be  de- 
scribed as  acts  or  operations.  That,  no  doubt,  is  the  explana- 
tion of  his  wonderful  reply :  "Again,  Mr.  Wiener  argues  that 
the  permission  to  kill  and  eat  flesh  at  home  in  Dt.  xii.  15, 
20  flF.,  presupposes  and  modifies  the  stringent  law  in  Lev. 
xvii.  1-7.  But  why  should  this  be?  In  the  first  place  Lev. 
xvii.  1-7,  as  it  now  stands,  relates  only  to  sacrifice,  and  if  it 
were  intended  to  hold  good  simply  for  the  desert,  why  are 
we  told  in  verse  7,  that  the  law  is  to  be  a  '  statute  for  ever 
unto  them  throughout  their  generations '  ?  The  fact  is  that 
Dt.  xii.  15  is  the  modification  necessitated  by  the  abolition  of 
local  sanctuaries,  and  that  Lev.  xvii.  1-7  is  treating  of  a  to- 
tally different  matter."     Lofthouse's  additional  points  have 
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been  answered  in  EPC  (pp.  193-198),  but  here  I  am  mainly 
concerned  with  his  careful  evasion  of  the  slaying  (not  sacri- 
ficing) of  Lev.  xvii.  1-3  (not  7). 

He  next  suggests  that  Gen.  ix.  4  is  a  proof  that  the  taboo 
on  blood  "  was  far  older  than  even  Moses."  I  have  pointed 
out  that  this  passage  belongs  to  P,  so  that  Lofthouse's  con- 
tention here  merely  strengthens  my  argument.  Then  comes 
an  extraordinary  piece  of  reasoning :  "  Deuteronomy  xxiv.  8 
certainly  refers  to  the  priests'  Torah  on  the  subject  of  lep- 
rosy. This  Torah  might  have  been  the  actual  provisions  in 
Lev.  xiii.  and  xiv.,  or  at  least  the  basis  of  the  Law  codified 
in  those  chapters.  But  how  does  this  prove  that  P,  in  which 
Lev.  xiii.  and  xiv.  are  embedded,  is  Mosaic  or  even  older 
than  Dt.?  There  is  nothing  to  show  that  this  Torah,  like 
others,  could  not  have  existed  long  before  it  was  written 
down  in  the  particular  code."  What  does  Lofthouse  mean? 
Deuteronomy  can  refer  only  to  something  that  was  already 
in  existence  when  it  was  composed.  If  Lofthouse  admits  the 
existence  of  Lev.  xiii.  and  xiv.  or  their  basis,  he  abandons  all 
claim  that  this  torah  was  an  exilic  or  post-exilic  ccwnposition.^ 

^Lofthouse  adds  a  long  note  on  the  relation  of  the  four  codes. 
I  think  it  imnecessary  to  treat  of  it  in  detail.  I  have  dealt  with  all 
that  is  material  in  his  references  in  Studies  in  Biblical  Law,  OP, 
PS,  EPC,  and  articles  in  the  London  Churchman,  Murray's  Illus- 
trated Bible  Dictionary,  the  International  Standard  Bible  Ency- 
dopaedia,  and  the  Bibliotheea  Sacra.  Our  readers  have  now  had 
ample  opportunity  for  judging  of  Lofthouse's  acquaintance  with 
these  publications  and  of  his  fitness  to  deal  with  legal  and  his- 
torical matters.  This  note  is  marked  by  his  well-known  qualities. 
For  instance,  it  is  not  true  that  Deuteronomy  is  a  code  professing 
to  sum  up  everything  a  layman  needed  to  know  in  his  new  home, 
and  it  is  true  that  it  relies  on  priestly  teaching.  If  and  when 
Lofthouse  makes  a  serious  attempt  to  grasp  the  conservative  case, 
I  am  prepared  to  give  him  any  help  in  my  power,  but  I  do  not 
feel  justified  at  this  stage  in  asking  my  readers  to  consider  an 
elaborate  answer  to  such  an  argument  coming  from  such  a  source. 
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It  is  at  this  point  that  Lofthouse  suddenly  screws  himself 
up  to  deal  with  my  contention  on  page  490  of  the  July  BS. 
I  had  written  that  Lofthouse's  silence  was  "  particularly  note- 
worthy, because  in  January  he  wrote :  '  That  only  one  house 
of  God  existed,  served  by  priests,  is  disposed  of  by  the  pro- 
vision in  Dt.  (xviii.  6,  cf.  2  Kings  xxiii.  9)  for  the  disestab- 
lished Levites  from  the  local  sanctuaries'  (p.  131).  In  April 
I  answered :  '  It  is  equally  untrue  to  say  that  there  is  a  pro- 
vision in  Dt.  (xviii.  6)  "  for  the  '  disestablished  '  Levites  from 
the  local  sanctuaries."  There  is  no  suggestion  whatever 
in  the  passage  either  of  "  disestablishment "  or  of  *'  local 
sanctuaries'"  (p.  271),  and  Lofthouse  has  not  attempted  to 
support  his  earlier  statement  in  the  face  of  this."  He  now 
admits  that  there  is  no  mention  of  disestablishment  or  of  local 
sanctuaries  in  Deut.  xviii.  6  "  if  the  passage  is  taken  by  it- 
self." That  is  at  any  rate  something.  "  But  when  the  pas- 
sage is  taken  in  connection  with  Dt.  xii.  and  2  Kings  xxiii.  9, 
to  which  I  pointed  (LQR,  Jan.  1915,  p.  131),  the  suggestion 
is  clear  enough.  The  local  sanctuaries  are  to  be  destroyed 
and  the  occupation  of  the  local  priests  in  their  ministrations 
brought  to  an  end  (Dt.  xii.)  ;  the  local  priests  thus  rendered 
homeless  in  the  time  of  Josiah  (2  Kings  xxiii.  9)  were  main- 
tained, but  not  allowed  to  exercise  priestly  functions.  In 
Dt.  xviii.  6  they  are  to  be  maintained  and  allowed  to  exercise 
at  least  subordinate  functions  at  the  Jerusalem  temple."  Of 
course  the  reference  to  Dt.  xii.  is  wrong.  That  chapter  says 
no  word  of  "  the  local  sanctuaries  "  or  "  the  occupation  of 
the  local  priests."  There  is  not  a  word  in  it  about  priests, 
local  or  other,  or  their  "  occupation  "  or  "  their  ministrations." 
There  is  a  command  (ver.  2)  to  "  destroy  all  the  places 
wherein  the  nations  which  ye  shall  possess  "  served  their  gods 
and  their  religious  impedimenta.     No  priests  of  such  places 
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are  so  much  as  mentioned.  Even  if  they  had  been  men- 
tioned, it  cannot  be  suggested  that  Israelitish  Levites  were 
their  ministers,  and  certainly  the  words  of  xviii.  6,  "  if  a  Le- 
vite  come  from  any  of  thy  gates  out  of  all  Israel  where  he 
sojoumeth  and  come  with  all  the  desire  of  his  soul,"  do  not 
in  the  least  suggest  such  places  or  ministry  at  them  or  dises- 
tablishment or  any  blameworthy  conduct  of  any  kind  on  the 
part  of  the  Levite  so  coming.  Note  further  that  Deuteron- 
omy contemplates  that  such  a  Levite  is  to  "  minister  in  the 
name  of  the  Lord  his  God,  as  all  his  brethren  the  Levites  do, 
which  stand  there  before  the  Lord."  This  bears  on  the  other 
assertion,  that,  when  taken  in  connection  with  2  Kings  xxiii. 
9,  the  passage  is  a  provision  for  the  "  disestablished  "  Levites. 
The  verse  should  be  read  with  verse  8,  and  the  passage  runs : 
"And  he  brought  all  the  priests  out  of  the  cities  of  Judah, 
and  defiled  the  high  places  where  the  priests  had  burned  in- 
cense, from  Geba  to  Beer-sheba;  and  he  brake  down  the  high 
places  of  the  gates  that  were  at  the  entering  in  of  the  gate 
of  Joshua  the  governor  of  the  city,  which  were  on  a  man's 
left  hand  at  the  gate  of  the  city.  (9)  Nevertheless  the 
priests  of  the  high  places  came  not  up  to  the  altar  of 
the  Lord  in  Jerusalem,  but  they  did  eat  unleavened  bread 
among  their  brethren."  These  priests,  it  will  be  seen  from 
the  context,  did  not  come  "  with  all  the  desire  of  their  souls," 
nor  were  they  allowed  to  minister  in  the  name  of  the  Lord 
their  God,  as  did  all  their  brethren  which  stood  there  before 
the  Lord.  Thus  Deuteronomy  does  not  say  what  Lofthouse 
believes  about  the  "  disestablished  priests,"  and  Josiah  does 
not  so  understand  it.  If  the  law  had  really  been  intended  for 
disestablished  priests,  it  is  odd  that  it  should  have  failed  to 
say  so,  that  Josiah  should  have  failed  to  understand  it  so, 
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and  that  nobody  should  have  discovered  the  true  meaning 
until  twenty-five  centuries  later. 

One  other  point.  In  his  "Ezekiel"  (p.  29)  Lofthouse 
speaks  of  Deuteronomy  as  recognizing  a  distinction  between 
the  "  country  priests  from  the  high  places  "  and  others.  As 
a  matter  of  fact  Deuteronomy  nowhere  speaks  or  hints  of 
"  country  priests  from  high  places."  To  use  the  famous 
higher  critical  phrase  for  once  where  it  is  in  place,  it  "  knows 
nothing"  of  them. 

Lofthouse  turns  to  Hosea  and  refers  to  Harper's  edition. 
Let  us  quote  a  little  more  of  this.  On  page  256  we  are  in- 
formed that  "  Hosea  uses  'Tiin  three  times,  viz.  here  [i.e.  "in 
iv.  6  (6)]  and  in  viii.  1,  12.  In  all  three  cases  there  is  evi- 
dent reference  to  a  body  of  priestly  instruction " ;  and  on 
page  255  that  "  the  torah,  instruction,  was  supposed  to  be  a 
deposit  with  the  priests  and  God  was  supposed  to  be  partic- 
ularly near  to  them.  This  instruction  was  in  considerable 
part  oral ;  but  even  at  this  date  there  must  have  been  a  writ- 
ten code  (the  Covenant  code,  Ex.  xx.  23-xxiii.  33)."  It  will 
be  observed  that  the  torah  referred  to  is  priestly,  not  pro- 
phetic. This  is  a  necessary  inference  from  the  words  of 
Hosea,  "  I  will  also  reject  thee  that  thou  shalt  be  no  priest 
to  me ;  seeing  thou  hast  forgotten  the  torah  of  thy  God."  As 
to  Ex.  XX.  23-xxiii.   33,  Harper  is  clearly  wrong,  because 

(1)  this  was  not  entrusted  to  the  priests,  but  to  the  elders; 

(2)  it  contains  nothing  in  any  way  priestly  in  character;  and 

(3)  the  administration  of  justice  was  in  fact  in  the  hands  of 
laymen,  not  priests.^ 

I  now  come  to  Hos.  viii.  1,  "  because  they  have  trangressed 

my    covenant    and    trespassed    against    my    torah!'     Harper 

*See.  e.g.,  Deut  xxl.  19;  xxr.  7;  Josh.  xx.  4;  Ruth  iv.;  2  Sam. 
XT.  2-6;   1  Kings  xxi. 
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(p.  309)  claims  that  the  word  "here  (cf.  also  iv.  6)  refers 
to  a  written  law,  which  was  '  more  ethical  and  religious  than 
ceremonial.' "  We  therefore  know  that,  quite  apart  from 
Hos.  viii.  12,  there  .was  a  priestly  torah.  It  is,  however,  be- 
yond all  question  that  neither  Deuteronomy  (see  e.g.  xxiv.  8) 
nor  Ex.  xxi.-xxiii.  is  a  priestly  torah.  Therefore  there  was 
some  other  torah  in  existence  and  in  the  possession  of  the 
priests. 

There  is,  however,  another  very  important  passage  to  be 
taken  into  consideration.  The  blessing  of  Moses  is  said  by 
the  critics  to  be  an  earlier  document  incorporated  in  E.  It  is 
therefore  earlier  than  the  earliest  of  the  writing  prophets.  In 
it  we  read:  "And  of  Levi  he  said,  Thy  Thummim  and  thy 
Urim  are  with  thy  godly  one;  .  .  .  For  they  have  observed 
thy  word,  and  keep  thy  covenant.  The^  shall  teach  Jacob  thy 
judgments,  and  Israel  thy  torah;  they  shall  put  incense  be- 
fore thee,  and  whole  burnt  offering  upon  thine  altar"  (Deut. 
xxxiii.  8ff.).  The  priestly  torah  and  its  connection  with 
ritual  are  here  indisputable.  It  cannot  for  a  moment  be  sug- 
gested that  we  have  to  do  with  prophetic  teaching.  Similarly 
when  we  read  in  E,  "  Behold  I  will  rain  bread  from  heaven 
for  you ;  and  the  people  shall  go  out  and  gather  a  day's  por- 
tion every  day,  that  I  may  prove  them,  ^whether  they  will  walk 
in  my  torah  or  no/'  it  cannot  reasonably  be  suggested  that 
the  reference  is  to  ethical  teachings  of  the  prophets. 

I  return  to  Hos.  viii.  This  is  a  chapter  that  contains  no 
mention  whatever  of  prophets,  but  complains  of  idol  wor- 
ship. We  read  (ver.  11):  "Because  Ephraim  hath  multi- 
plied altars  to  sin,  altars  have  been  unto  him  to  sin."  And 
again:  "As  for  the  sacrifice  of  mine  oflFerings,  they  sacrifice 
flesh  and  eat  it,  but  the  Lord  accepteth  them  not."  We  are 
reminded  that  in  Leviticus  we  find  torah  which  uses  such  lan- 
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guage  of  the  acceptance  and  non-acceptance  of  sacrifice. 
When,  then,  sandwiched  in  between  these  two  verses,  we  find 
a  reference  to  writing  torah,  what  interpretation  can  we  put 
on  it?  Are  we  to  say  that  this  is  the  torah  that  deals  with 
the  subjects  of  the  context,  a  torah  confided  to  priests  which 
we  know  from  the  earlier  passages  in  Hosea  and  the  blessing 
of  Moses  existed  in  his  time,  or  are  we  to  say,  "  No ;  this  is 
not  the  only  torah  of  which  we  know,  not  the  priestly  torah 
to  which  alone  Hosea  admittedly  applies  the  term,  but  some 
other  torah,  a  prophetic  torah  consisting  of  *  such  moral  pre- 
cepts as  the  prophets  have  been  in  vain  urging  on  them,' 
although  we  know  that  in  this  chapter  Hosea  is  admittedly 
inveighing  against  idolatrous  sacrifice,  and  that  Hosea  him- 
self and  Amos  were  the  first  of  the  writing  prophets  '*  ?  To 
my  mind  only  one  answer  is  possible. 

But  Lofthouse  says :  "  The  meaning,  as  borne  out  by  the 
LXX,  seems  to  be,  '  If  I  should  write  out  my  precepts  for 
them  in  myriads  —  such  moral  precepts  as  the  prophets  have 
been  in  vain  urging  upon  them  —  they  would  count  them  as 
mere  foreign  ordinances  and  of  no  binding  power  in  Israel.' " 
Our  critic  should  have  looked  at  the  LXX.  Its  rendering  is 
KaTaypayjr<D  aimp  irXrjdo^  Kai  ra  pofu/Ma  /mov  ek  iiWorpia  i\o- 
yurOfja-av  ("I  will  write  for  him  a  multitude  and  my  tor&th 
were  accounted  foreign  things").  Not  a  word  there  about 
prophets  or  moral  precepts.  The  division  of  the  conso- 
nants, it  will  be  seen,  is  different  from  that  of  the  Masso- 
retic  text  ('n-»TO  an  instead  of  'ni^n  ui).  if  this  be  right,  and 
if  Lofthouse  can  make  sense  of  the  LXX  rendering 
taken  as  a  whole,  it  certainly  does  not  confirm  his  tense,  for 
tKoyiaOrjaav  is  as  past  in  meaning  as  a  Greek  word  can  be. 
I  think,  however,  that  if  this  reading  be  adopted,  we  must 
render  the  Hebrew  imperfect  not  as  a  future,  but  either  as 
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a  frequentative  imperfect  or  else  as  a  present,  i.e.  we  must 
translate :  "  I  kept  on  writing  for  him  a  multitude  "  or  else 
"  I  write."  It  is  to  be  observed  that  the  analogy  of  verse  13, 
where  we  have  exactly  the  same  alternation  of  tenses,  is  in 
favor  of  the  latter  alternative,  "  they  sacrifice  [imperfect],  the 
Lord  accepteth  not  [perfect]."  In  any  case  a  future  or  con- 
ditional is  out  of  the  question.  Ephraim  is  being  blamed  for 
what  he  has  done  and  is  doing,  not  for  what  he  will  or  in  hy- 
pothetical circumstances  may  do. 

In  discussing  Jer.  vii.  22  I  gather  that  Lofthouse  is  more 
or  less  in  agreement  with  me  as  to  the  meaning  of  the  pro- 
phetic teaching.  "  But  that  is  not  the  view  of  P.  In  P  the 
ritual  is  an  end  in  itself.  If  P  had  existed  in  Jeremiah's  time, 
the  only  interpretation  of  Jeremiah's  words  would  be  as  a 
protest  against  P."  Now  we  have  already  seen  that  there  are 
earlier  passages  which  prove  beyond  all  question  the  exist- 
ence of  a  body  of  written  law  dealing  with  the  topics  of  P. 
Moreover  Jeremiah  is  apparently,  even  to  the  higher  critical 
mind,  not  in  contradiction  with  Deuteronomy's  "  They  shall 
put  incense  before  thee  and  whole  burnt  offering  upon  thine 
altar,"  or  with  passages  like  Deut.  xii.,  xv.  19-23,  xvi.,  etc. 
Let  us  then  look  at  the  principal  parts  of  P  relating  to  burnt 
offerings  and  sacrifices.  They  will  be  Lev.  i.  ff . ;  for  it  is  clear 
that  Jeremiah  is  speaking  of  individual  offerings,  not  of  na- 
tional. In  simple  language  the  material  provisions  may  be 
summarized  as  follows :  If  a  man  bring  an  animal  as  a  burnt 
offering,  it  must  be  an  unblemished  male.  He  is  to  lay  his 
hand  on  its  head  and  kill  it.  Then  the  priests  present  and 
sprinkle  the  blood.  The  sacrificant  flays  and  cuts  up  the  ani- 
mal and  washes  certain  parts.  The  priests  arrange  the  altar 
fire  and  bum  the  whole.  The  skin  falls  to  the  priest  (vii.  8). 
There  are  slight  variations  in  the  case  of  birds.     The  pro- 
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cedure  for  peace  offerings  (Lev.  iii.)  is  very  similar,  but  only 
certain  specified  parts  are  burnt,  the  breast  must  be  waved, 
and  the  wave  breast  and  the  right  thigh  constitute  the  priestly 
due  (vii.  28-34).  Then  there  are  provisions  as  to  when  the 
flesh  shall  be  eaten  and  for  ancillary  cakes  and  against  ritual 
uncleanness  (vii.  11-21).  It  will  be  seen  that,  stripped  of 
the  verbiage  in  which  they  are  at  present  embedded,^  the  rules 
are  few  and  simple.  They  only  operate  at  all  if  and  zvhefi 
somebody  brings  a  sacrifice.  They  do  not  require  any  sacri- 
fice to  be  brought.  They  merely  lay  down  the  procedure  to 
be  followed  in  the  appropriate  case.  And  to  anybody  who 
knows  an)rthing  of  arty  sort  or  kind  of  procedure  they  will 
appear  extremely  simple.  After  all,  one  might  have  to  give 
a  new  office  boy  quite  as  many  directions  to  enable  him  to 
find  a  single  book  as  are  laid  down  for  the  due  offering  of  a 
bullock  as  a  burnt  offering.  Nobody  of  ordinary  intelligence 
with  a  sense  of  proportion  would  suppose  that  such  a  proced- 
ure could  be  "  an  end  in  itself."  Nor  if  he  had  this  before 
him  and  found  that  the  Israelites  were  committing  every  sort 
of  abomination,  burning  their  children,  worshiping  the  whole 
host  of  heaven,  etc.,  and  at  the  same  time  pleading  the  num- 
ber of  their  sacrifices,  would  he  hesitate  to  say,  "It  was  not 
for  the  sake  of  burnt  offerings  or  sacrifices  that  I  spake  to 
your  fathers,"  etc.  For  those  who  know  what  procedure  is 
and  understand  the  issues  with  which  Jeremiah  was  dealing, 
the  higher  critical  difficulty  simply  does  not  exist.  As  to  the 
suggestion  that  "  either  the  priests  must  have  kept  P  to  them- 
selves only  too  well,  or  the  prophets  must  have  been  extremely 
ignorant  or  extremely  disingenuous,"  I  can  only  suppose  that 

*  I  say  "  at  present "  advisedly  because  we  often  find  verslonal 
or  other  reasons  for  thinking  that  the  original  text  was  far  terser 
and  has  grown  through  the  lncorporati(m  of  marginal  notes. 
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Lofthouse,  being  unused  to  handle  law,  has  been  bewildered 
by  the  verbiage  of  our  present  text  of  Leviticus.  Nobody 
could  seriously  expect  a  prophet  protesting  against  idolatry 
or  human  sacrifice  or  the  gravest  moral  and  ethical  evils  or  a 
corrupt  national  policy,  to  interpolate  references  to  the  de- 
tails of  the  simple  rules  relating  to  individual  burnt  offerings 
or  peace  offerings. 

It  is,  however,  well  to  remark  that  when  Lofthouse  speaks 
of  "the  simpler  ritual  described  in  Ex.  xxi.-xxiii."  he  is 
speaking  of  something  that  does  not  exist,  for  no  ritual  is 
there  described.  When  he  writes  of  "  such  ritual  as  P  de- 
scribes," one  cannot  help  wondering  what  he  supposes  P  to 
contain.  The  suggestion  that  P  "  might  have  been  unknown 
to  the  common  people  "  is  not  mine,  but  the  uniform  represen- 
tation of  the  Law  and  the  prophets,  as  may  be  seen  from  the 
passages  we  have  already  considered  (e.g.  Deut.  xxxiii.  8ff. ; 
xxiv.  8;  Lev.  x.  10  f.,  etc.,  Hos.  iv.  5;  Ezek.  xxii.  26). 

5.  The  moral  argument.  On  page  495  of  the  July  number 
I  repeated  from  the  April  LQR  that  the  critics  had  never 
dared  to  answer  in  detail  pages  292-326  of  Orr's  "  Problem 
of  the  Old  Testament."  I  quoted  a  long  passage,  of  which 
I  now  repeat  the  following  sentences :  "  There  can  be  no 
evading  of  the  meaning  of  the  transaction.  What  we  have 
is  the  deliberate  construction  of  an  elaborate  code  of  laws 
with  the  express  design  of  passing  it  off  upon  the  people  in 
the  name  of  Moses."  "  The  very  essence  of  the  theory,  as 
Kuenen  and  Wellhausen  expound  it,  is,  that  in  all  that  gives 
the  Priestly  Code  its  distinctive  character,  it  is  something 
entirely  new.  There  never,  e.g.,  existed  such  an  ark  or  tab- 
i^Tiacle  as  the  Code  describes  with  minute  precision.  The 
tabernacle  is  a  pure  fiction,  obtained  by  halving  the  dimen- 
sions of  the  temple,  and  making  it  portable.     There  never 
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was  a  choice  of  Aaron  and  his  sons  to  be  priests,  or  a  separ- 
ation of  the  Levites  to  be  ministers  to  the  priests.  There  never 
was  a  tithe  system  for  the  support  of  priests  and  Levites; 
there  never  were  Levitical  cities;  there  never  were  sin  and 
trespass  offerings,  or  a  day  of  atonement,  such  as  the  Code 
prescribes;  there  never  were  feasts  having  the  historical  ori- 
gin and  reference  assigned  to  them  in  the  law.  These  insti- 
tutions were  not  only  not  Mosaic,  but  they  never  existed  at 
all ;  and  the  constructors  of  this  Code  knew  it,  for  they  were 
themselves  the  inventors."  It  will  be  seen  that  this  is  ex- 
actly what  Lofthouse  believes.  It  covers  his  whole  argument 
about  Ezekiel  "  knowing  nothing "  about  a  high  priest,  P, 
the  day  of  atonement,  the  tithe  system,  and  sin  and  trespass 
offerings,  etc.  After  some  further  discussions,  Orr  compares 
the  spurious  Isidorian  Decretals  and  points  out  that  nobody 
hesitates  to  call  them  by  their  rightful  name  of  forgeries. 
"  Can  we  help  giving  the  same  designation  to  the  handiwork 
of  these  exilian  constructors  of  a  pseudo-Mosaic  Code  ?  "  In 
a  footnote  he  cites  Riehm's  remark  that  "  such  procedure 
would  have  to  be  called  a  fraud."  »What  has  Lofthouse  to 
say  to  this  ?  "  But  I  would  point  out  that  the  use  of  such 
terms  as  fraud  and  trickery  is  really  a  begging  of  the  ques- 
tion. Did  the  authors  of  the  code  intend  to  deceive  the  com- 
munity? Mr.  Wiener  denies  it."  That,  of  course,  is  abso- 
lutely and  extraordinarily  false.  If  the  Wellhausen  theory 
be  true,  we  have  to  deal  with  a  deliberate  and  successful  at- 
tempt to  deceive,  and,  so  far  from  denying  this,  I  have  always 
asserted  it.  "  But  surely,"  Lofthouse  continues,  "  it  is  argued, 
they  must  have  desired  to  do  this,  if  the  critics  are  right." 
So  Lofthouse  knew  perfectly  well  that  this  was  the  argument, 
and  that  I  had  never  denied  the  fraud  theory.  "  Why  ?  The 
truth  is  that  for  the  legislators,  as  for  the  community  as  a 
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whole,  the  laws  as  they  were  received  were  regarded  as 
authoritative,  and  therefore  Mosaic."  That  of  course  is  con- 
tradicted by  ahnost  every  page  of  the  Bible.  For  the  Hebrew 
the  source  of  authority  was  not  Moses,  but  God.  It  was  in 
the  name  of  God  that  all  the  prophets  spoke,  including  Moses 
himself.  Moses  could  and  did  sin  like  other  mortals;  and 
his  sins,  though  "  Mosaic,"  were  not  "  authoritative."  When 
difficulties  presented  themselves  to  Moses,  his  course  was  to 
"bring  the  case  before  the  Lord"  (Num.  xxvii.  5;  cp.  Ex. 
xviii.,  etc.).  In  Deuteronomy  it  is  laid  down  quite  clearly 
that  "  I  will  raise  them  up  a  prophet  from  among  their  breth- 
ren, like  unto  thee;  and  I  will  put  my  words  in  his  mouth, 
and  he  shall  speak  unto  them  all  that  I  shall  command 
him.  (19)  And  it  shall  come  to  pass,  that  whosoever  will  not 
hearken  unto  my  words  which  he  shall  speak  in  my  name,  I 
will  require  it  of  him"  (Deut.  xviii.  18  f.).  Further,  we 
know  definitely  that  no  custom  of  attributing  to  Moses  laws 
that  were  not  thought  to  be  his  existed.  Lofthouse  refers  to 
Driver's  "  Deuteronomy,"  where  (p.  Ivii)  it  is  asserted  that 
"  all  Hebrew  laws  are  formulated  under  Moses*  name."  This 
is  simply  untrue.  To  quote  the  instances  given  by  Orr  in  a 
footnote  to  which  Lofthouse  has  not  dared  to  reply,  "  Ezekiel 
did  not  attribute  his  laws  to  Moses;  the  Chronicler  did  not 
attribute  the  elaborate  ordinance  in  1  Chron.  xxiii.  to  Moseo 
but  to  David;  Ezra  and  Nehemiah  themselves  did  not  attrib- 
ute their  modified  arrangements  to  Moses.  Circumcision  was 
not  attributed  to  Moses,  etc.  We  do  not  know  of  any  laws 
being  attributed  to  Moses  which  were  not  believed  to  be  Mo- 
saic." The  whole  prophetic  literature  is  in  accordance  with 
the  law  of  Deuteronomy  xviii.  18  f.  Lofthouse  continues : 
•*  But  to  say  that  the  legislator,  when  he  wrote  '  Moses  said,' 
meant  to  hoodwink  the  Hebrew  people  into  believing  that 
Vol.  LXXIII.    No.  290.    5 
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Moses  had  actually  written  down  every  word  himself,  would 
be  as  irrational  as  to  suppose  that,  whenever  an  Athenian 
orator  referred  to  Solon  or  a  Spartan  statesman  to  Lycurgns, 
he  was  consciously  appealing  to  a  fictitious  personage  for  the 
authority  without  which  he  would  have  been  helpless."  I  lay 
aside  the  question  as  to  how  far  Lofthouse's  remarks  about 
Athenians  and  Spartans  are  couched  in  accurate  language. 
It  is  sufficient  for  me  to  point  out  that  they  were  not  Israelites, 
and  conversely  the  Israelites  were  not  Greeks.  Each  people 
must  be  judged  on  its  own  ways  of  thought,  and  those  of 
Israel  are  certainly  not  in  doubt,  —  nor  is  their  religious 
fruit.*  And  here  I  may  quote  my  reply  to  the  views  put  for- 
ward by  Driver,  whom  Lofthouse,  in  his  usual  question- 
begging  style,  cites  as  a  "  great  scholar  " : — 

"  I  would  most  strenuously  protest  against  this  view.  The 
man  who  scrawls  in  the  margin  some  note,  explanatory,  his- 
torical, or  archaeological,  some  illustrative  quotation  —  per- 
haps a  snatch  of  song  —  some  story  of  a  patriarch,  which  he 
believes  to  be  true,  is  morally  guiltless ;  but  he  who  knowingly 
writes  that  God  has  said  that  which  He  has  not  said,  that  He 
has  made  an  agreement  on  certain  terms,  when,  in  fact,  He 
has  not  made  an  agreement  on  those  terms,  commits  an  of- 
fense, which,  having  regard  to  the  circumstances,  is  probably 
the  most  heinous  of  which  a  human  being  can  be  guilty.  Call 
it  *  prophetic  re- formulation  and  adaptation  to  new  needs,' 
or  'modification,'  or  by  any  other  term  designed  to  obscure 
truth,  the  nature  of  the  act  remains  the  same.  Nor  can  it 
be  contended  that  a  different  conception  of  the  nature  of  the 
offense  would  have  found  favor  in  ancient  Israel.  '  Ye  shall 
not  add '  —  it  is  from  Deuteronomy  itself  that  I  am  quoting 

^Lofthouse  would  do  well  to  recall  to  mind  the  famous  lines 
in  which  Xenophanes  describes  the  Greek  religion,  and  compare 
them  with  the  Pentateuchal  conception  of  God. 
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—  *  Ye  shall  not  add  unto  the  word  which  I  command  you, 
neither  shall  ye  diminish  from  it'  (iv.  2).  The  view  of  the 
statesman  and  legislator  may  be  gathered  from  the  provisions 
against  false  prophets;  the  views  of  the  moralists  from  the 
prophecies  of  Jeremiah  and  Ezekiel.  As  to  the  suggestion 
that  God  inspired  the  forgeries  —  a  suggestion  which  should 
be  attributed  to  mental  confusion,  and  not  to  an  intent  to 
blaspheme  —  the  answer  of  the  Pentateuch  is  clear,  convinc- 
ing, annihilating :  '  God  is  not  a  man,  that  he  should  lie ' 
(Num.  xxiii.  19). 

"  The  fact  is  that  there  is  only  one  branch  of  the  investiga- 
tion into  the  age  and  composition  of  the  Pentateuch,  on  which 
the  critics  are  by  their  training  qualified  to  write  —  viz.,  that 
which  deals  with  the  evidence  from  linguistic  history.  As 
they  are  experts  in  philology,  they  naturally  refrain  from  put- 
ting any  philological  arguments  into  the  forefront  of  their 
case.  The  details  of  such  statements  as  they  do  make  on  this 
subject  must  be  left  to  specialists,  but  the  general  cogency  of 
the  evidence  may  safely  be  gauged  by  a  single  fact :  P,  which 
is  now  alleged  to  be  the  latest  of  the  documents,  was  orig- 
inally said  to  be  the  earliest.  As  to  the  rest  of  the  supposed 
evidence  it  consists  of  allegations  on  subjects  concerning 
which  their  training  does  not  entitle  these  writers  to  express 
any  opinion.  Their  treatment  of  legal  and  historical  mater- 
ials is  beneath  contempt;  so  are  their  exegesis  and  literary 
criticism.  Indeed  they  appear  to  have  reduced  every  depart- 
ment of  Biblical  study  to  chaos"  (Studies  in  Biblical  Law, 
pp.  48f.). 

Certainly  no  competent  judge  who  had  studied  the  higher 
critical  handling  of  legal  and  historical  questions  would  hold 
this  view  of  their  competence  to  be  too  severe.  We  have  had 
plenty  of  instances  of  it  in  these  papers. 
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6.  Lofthouse  turns  to  doublets,  but  he  has  entirely  failed 
to  understand  pages  488  f.  of  my  July  article.  The  Penta- 
teuch gives  us  two  narratives  as  to  rebellion.  The  higher 
critical  argument  was  that  the  Pentateuch  could  not  be  by 
one  author,  because  there  were  two  stories.  That  is  one  of 
their  stock  contentions.  Now  if  that  applies  to  the  author  of 
the  Pentateuch,  it  must  apply  equally  to  the  authors  of  J,  E, 
and  P.  It  is  absurd  to  say  that  an  author  could  not  or  would 
not  tell  two  stories,  and  then  as  a  remedy  for  this  to  produce 
two  or  perhaps  three  authors  who  tell  two  stories  each, 

"As  regards  the  manna,"  says  Lofthouse,  "  why  should 
there  not  have  been  more  than  one  account?"  Why  indeed? 
But  that  is  not  the  critical  contention.  Here,  as  before,  they 
seem  to  use  the  argument  from  doublets  to  discredit  unity  of 
authorship,  and  then  produce  a  number  of  authors  each  of 
whom  has  doublets.  Exodus  xvi.  21  is  not  inconsistent  with 
cooking.  With  regard  to  verses  15  and  31  I  quite  admit  that 
this  chapter,  like  others,  has  probably  been  glossed. 

Then  we  come  to  the  Abraham  stories  in  Gen.  xii.  and  xx. 
I  am  charged  here  with  neglecting  the  "  clue  "  of  the  divine 
appellations.  I  have  written  some  hundreds  of  pages  on  this 
"  clue,"  as  my  readers  well  know,  and  the  charge  must  have 
struck  them  as  more  than  usually  absurd.  Further,  in  the 
next  section  it  will  appear  that  I  have  publicly  confronted 
Lofthouse  with  the  breakdown  of  this  "  clue  "  in  this  very 
chapter,  and  that  he  has  said  never  a  word.  Lastly,  the  chap- 
ter of  PS  to  which  I  referred  him  (pp.  49-89),  both  in  the 
April  LQR  (p.  266)  and  the  July  BS  (p.  479),  contains  a 
great  deal  on  this  clue.  ^  He  was  actually  referred  to  this  dis- 
cussion on  page  74  of  PS.  I  remember  that  when  this  chap- 
ter first  appeared  as  an  article  in  the  BS  for  October,  1910, 
Dr.  Orr  wrote  me  that  he  thought  it  made  big  rents  in  Skin- 
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ner's  drum.  Of  course  the  critics  have  never  plucked  up 
courage  to  answer  it.  Next,  Lofthouse  charges  me  with 
neglecting  the  clue  from  dreams.  Yet  on  page  69  of  PS  I 
have  written:  "Dr.  Skinner  has  made  no  attempt  to  meet 
in  detail  Dr.  Orr's  examination  of  the  linguistic  evidence  and 
the  differences  of  conception.  For  example,  Dr.  Orr's  dis- 
cussion on  pages  233  flF.  of  his  '  Problem  '  conclusively  breaks 
down  Dr.  Skinner's  allegations  as  to  dreams  and  night  vis- 
ions in  E  representing  a  more  advanced  stage  of  the  theolog- 
ical reflection  (p.  1).  Or,  again,  compare  Dr.  Skinner's 
statement  as  to  the  'national  feeling*  in  both  sources  (p.  1) 
with  Orr's  (pp.  210  f.).  (&)  The  textual  evidence,  in  fact, 
disposes  of  the  main  differences  of  conception,  and  shows 
how  the  present  troubles  have  arisen.  Here  I  may  refer  to 
my  articles  on  Joseph."  I  draw  special  attention  to  this  be- 
cause Lofthouse  subsequently  makes  allegations  about  Orr 
which  we  shall  have  to  examine.  Be  it  noted  here  that  in  all 
these  years  the  critics  have  entirely  failed  to  meet  Orr's 
points  on  dreams  and  lingiuistic  evidence.  As  to  prophet  I 
have  dealt  with  this  subject  on  pages  28,  75  f.,  of  PS.  In 
short,  there  is  not  a  word  of  truth  in  the  charges  brought 
against  me  by  Lofthouse. 

With  regard  to  Abraham  and  Sarah,  Lofthouse  says  that 
"  the  two  sections  must  be  independent  doublets  or  they  are 
fatal  to  their  author's  conception  of  his  hero."  He  has  to- 
tally forgotten  that  the  higher  critical  case  was  that  no  author 
existed!  It  was  the  conservatives  who  argued  that  the  unity 
of  the  characters  could  not  possibly  have  resulted  from  a 
cento  of  different  (unhistorical)  sources  separated  in  date 
by  centuries  and  belonging  to  very  different  stages  of  reflec- 
tion, narrating  astral  myths  or  the  fortunes  of  personified 
tribes.    A  little  knowledge  of  human  nature  and  a  modicum 
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of  the  historical  sense  might  have  taught  Lofthouse  that  there 
was  no  substance  in  his  contention  that  these  passages  were 
not  in  character.^ 

Then  we  are  referred  to  a  number  of  alleged  "  doublets  " 
in  Genesis.  Lofthouse  has  already  conceded  that  these  do 
not  affect  the  question  of  the  Mosaic  authenticity  of  the  Pen- 
tateuchal  legislation  (subject  to  textual  criticism).  Let  mc 
answer  him  in  the  words  of  Carpenter :  "  These  divergences 
are  certainly  not  irreconcilable  with  a  theory  of  Mosaic  com- 
pilation of  the  book  of  Genesis.  They  point,  indeed,  to  di- 
versities of  source  or  tradition;  but  there  is  nothing  in  them 
which  renders  it  impossible  that  the  writer  who  amalgamated 
them  might  have  been  Moses  "  (Oxford  Hexateuch,  vol.  i. 
p.  32).  While  I  have  never  committed  myself  to  the  Mosaic 
authorship  of  the  whole  of  the  narrative,  I  have  always 
thought  that  Genesis  contained  some  materials  that  antedated 
Moses  by  centuries.  Among  them  there  may  be  some  doub- 
lets, though  of  course  I  do  not  accept  Lof thouse's  list,  or  in- 
deed think  that  any  attempts  should  be  made  at  formulating 
any  list  of  any  kind  until  the  whole  of  the  textual  material 
has  been  thoroughly  sifted  and  studied. 

^Lofthouse  stows  away  in  a  footnote  an  attempt  to  evade  the 
force  of  my  argument  on  p.  499  of  the  July  BS  as  to  amah  and 
shiphchah.  In  addition  to  my  original  discussion,  I  need  only 
make  two  remarks:  (a)  Orr's  discussion  (Problem,  pp.  230  f.)  is 
excellent  and  cannot  be  met  by  the  critics;  and  (&)  some  years 
ago  I  looked  into  the  usage  of  these  words  and  found  that,  in 
point  of  fact,  there  was  a  slight  difference  of  meaning.  An  amah 
was  a  bondwoman  regarded  not  as  a  mere  chattel,  whereas  ahiph- 
chah  denotes  the  lowest  form  of  female  slave  regarded  as  a  mere 
chattel.  It  is  used  once  in  legislation  (Lev.  xix.  20).  The  two 
^ords  are  often  but  not  always  interchangeable.  Thus  it  would 
not  be  possible  to  substitute  amah  in  Lev.  xix.  20  or  Ex.  xi.  5  or 
Dt  xxviii.  or  ahiphchah  in  Ex.  xxi.  7,  though  of  course  the  dis- 
tinction is  sometimes  neglected  and  the  two  words  used  of  the 
same  person. 
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We  pass  to  another  subject:  "Mr.  Wiener  further  asks 
for  consideration  of  the  argument  adduced  by  Orr  in  the 
'Problem  of  the  Old  Testament'  (pp.  292-326)  which,  he 
adds,  'the  critics  have  never  dared  to  answer  in  detail.'  I 
must  not,  at  the  close  of  a  paper  already  too  long,  venture 
to  suggest  the  answer  for  which  Mr.  Wiener  calls."  Of 
course  not.  It  was  to  be  foreseen  that  Lofthouse,  when  con- 
fronted with  Orr's  points,  would  ride  oflf  on  the  plea  of  lack 
of  space  if  he  could  not  find  some  other  excuse.  Nobody  who 
knew  anything  of  higher  critical  methods  would  expect  Loft- 
house or  any  other  higher  critic  to  make  any  honest  attempt 
to  face  any  conservative  point  whatever.  Orr's  "  Problem 
of  the  Old  Testament "  was  published  nearly  ten  years  ago. 
It  has  had  many  thousands  of  readers,  but  no  attempt  of  any 
kind  has  been  made  to  answer  the  more  cogent  of  his  argu- 
ments. On  the  contrary,  the  critics  deliberately  ignore  them 
and  continue  to  repeat  allegations  he  has  refuted.  We  have 
just  had  a  strong  instance  of  this  in  the  matter  of  dreams, 
etc.,  in  E.  Lofthouse  then  seeks  to  bolster  up  his  refusal. 
"  The  moral  issue,  to  which  reference  has  already  been  made, 
has  been  met  frequently."  With  his  reference  I  have  already 
dealt.  It  is  amazing  that  he  should  be  unable  to  cite  any 
refutation  of  Orr's  argument  if  it  has  been  met  frequently. 
"  The  *  historical  incredibility '  —  viz.  the  acceptance  of  a 
hitherto  unknown  law  at  its  promulgation  by  Ezra  —  shrinks 
to  vanishing  point  when  we  remember  that  many  of  the  laws 
were  already  familiar  in  substance  and  principle,  that  the  code 
was  a  development  of  tendencies  already  at  work,  and  that 
as  a  matter  of  fact  several  provisions  had  actually  met  with 
great  opposition  (e.g.  the  laws  prohibiting  intermarriage), 
till  the  demands  of  Ezra  were  supported  by  the  strong  arm 
of  Nehemiah."    So  Lofthouse  believes  that  P  contains  a  law 
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prohibiting  intermarriage!  It  was  not  always  so.  In  his 
"  Ezekiel "  he  wrote :  "  Later,  the  restriction  to  marriage 
with  only  Israelite  women  was  extended  to  the  whole  com- 
munity (Ezra  ix.  12;  Neh.  x.  30)"  (p.  327).  Thus  he  then 
knew  that  it  is  only  in  Ezra  and  Nehemiah  that  we  meet  the 
prohibition.  P  is  laxer  than  Ezekiel  and  prohibits  intermar- 
riage only  in  the  case  of  the  high  priest  (Lev.  xxi.  14).  But, 
further,  I  have  pointed  out  and  repeatedly  pressed  on  Loft- 
house  the  fact  that  Num.  xxxi.  authorizes  unions  with  Mid- 
ianitish  women,  and,  as  I  have  shown  in  the  January  num- 
ber, he  has  not  dared  to  answer  this.  Thus,  on  the  sole  point 
with  which  he  attempts  to  deal  specifically,  he  can  make  a 
case  only  by  entirely  misrepresenting  the  contents  of  P.*  It 
is  not  true  that,  on  the  Wellhausen  theory,  "the  laws  were 
already  familiar  in  substance  and  principle,"  or  that  "the 
code  was  a  development  of  tendencies  already  at  work." 
Here,  as  everywhere,  Lofthouse  has  avoided  meeting  the 
conservative  case.  With  his  remarks  about  the  alleged  suit- 
ability of  P  to  the  post-exilic  period  I  have  already  dealt  in 
the  January  number  (pp.  129-135). 

Lofthouse's  next  contention  is  as  to  the  argument  from 
silence :  "  The  earlier  parts  of  the  Old  Testament  do  not 
simply  neglect  P:  they  describe  a  state  of  things  inconsist- 
ent with  P  (e.g.  lay  altars,  and  Levites  as  identical  with 
priests).  Mr.  Wiener  tries  to  annul  the  force  of  these  rep- 
resentations ;  but,  as  I  have  pointed  out  above,  unsuccessfully." 
It  is  for  our  readers  to  judge  between  us.  When  he  refers 
to  McNeile's  "  Deuteronomy,"  I  have  much  pleasure  in  draw- 
ing his  attention  to  my  exposure  of  this  book  in  the  BS  for 
October,  1912  (pp.  642-656),  which  he  should  study  far 
more  carefully  than  he  has  yet  done,  and  to  page  xii  of 
'  See,  too,  Van  Hoonacker's  Communaut^  Jud^o-Aramtoine,  pp.  1€  f . 
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PS.  He  also  cites  Stcuernagers  "  Einleitung."  I  challenge 
him  to  refer  me  to  any  passages  of  that  book  that  deal  with 
(a)  the  sixth  chapter  of  EPC,  (&)  my  case  on  the  Priests  and 
Lcvitcs,  and  {c)  the  points  made  by  me  on  pp.  130-134  of 
the  January  number.  In  this  matter  I  am  not  drawing  my 
bow  at  a  venture,  for  Steuemagel  reviewed  EPC  without 
noticing  or  apparently  having  read  the  sixth  chapter,  and  he 
could  not  truthfully  have  written  as  he  has  done  on  page 
237  of  his  "  Einleitung "  if  he  had  studied  that  discussion. 
For  the  rest  I  need  not  now  discuss  lay  altars,  priests  and 
Levites,  Ezekiel,  etc.,  once  more. 

Lofthouse  cites  Driver  as  saying  that  Orr's  arguments  are 
quite  familiar  to  critics  and  not  cogent.  All  the  more  shame 
on  them  for  not  having  met  them;  but  we  have  had  occasion 
to  see  that  some  of  Orr's  arguments  are  so  cogent  as  to  be 
absolutely  unanswerable. 

Lofthouse  draws  attention,  as  he  is  perfectly  entitled  to  do, 
to  the  fact  that  my  position  is  much  more  conservative  than 
Orr's.  I  am  glad  to  be  able  to  confirm  this  view.  But  there 
is  another  matter  on  which  a  less  pleasant  attitude  is  neces- 
sary. Orr  is  no  longer  with  us  to  explain  his  position,  and 
if  any  explanation  is  necessary  it  should  be  undertaken  not 
by  me  but  by  one  of  his  coreligionists.  I  feel,  however,  that 
I  should  be  failing  in  my  duty  if  I  did  not  register  a  solemn 
protest  against  the  sug^stion  that  when  Orr  spoke  of  pro- 
gressive revelation  he  meant  that  he  believed  that  God  did 
not  know  the  difference  between  right  and  wrong  some  three 
thousand  years  ago  and  has  now  learnt  it.  That,  as  we  have 
seen,  is  the  case  with  Robertson  Smith  and  Driver,  but  we 
have  also  seen  that  Orr  lodged  a  most  clear  and  vigorous 
dissent  from  it,  and  I  have  quoted  his  words  twice  in  these 
papers.    It  is  unnecessary  to  repeat  them  again,  and  I  nee<l 
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only  express  my  regret  that  Lofthouse  is  unable  to  distin- 
guish between  Orr's  position  and  his  own,  between  the  view 
that  revelation  instructed  the  creatures  and  the  extraordinary 
claim  that  it  instructed  the  Creator!  In  justice  to  those  who 
are  responsible  for  the  modern  form  of  the  critical  theory  I 
should  add  that  neither  Kuenen  nor  Wellhausen  ever  held 
any  view  in  the  remotest  degree  resembling  this.  They  were 
too  confused  to  be  able  to  distinguish  between  a  house  and 
a  cairn;  they  were  never  confused  enough  to  suggest  that 
some  fraudulent  little  deity  was  responsible  for  the  produc- 
tion of  a  number  of  literary  forgeries.  "  I  knew  the  Old  Tes- 
tament was  a  fraud,  but  I  never  dreamt,  as  these  Scotch  fel- 
lows do,  of  making  God  a  party  to  the  fraud."  That  was  no 
cheap  witticism,  but  the  utterance  of  an  honest  mmd,  and 
the  expression  of  a  true  insight  into  the  nature  of  one  of  the 
divine  attributes. 

7.  I  now  come  to  Lofthouse's  allegations  as  to  the  Divine 
Appellations,  Dahse,  and  the  LQR  discussion.  Here  we  meet 
a  charge  that  I  have  "  led  the  discussion  entirely  away  from 
Dahse."  That  is  not  so.  Lofthouse's  original  note  in  the 
October  LQR  made  sundry  assertions  about  the  higher  criti- 
cism, and  alleged  that  Dahse  and  his  fellow  laborers  had  "  no 
idea  "  of  attacking  afresh  the  whole  problem  of  development 
in  the  history  of  Israel.  It  happens  that,  so  far,  Dahse  has 
published  only  one  book  that  deals  with  this  topic.  That  book 
is  a  German  translation  of  my  "  Origin  of  the  Pentateuch," 
entitled  "  Wie  steht's  um  den  Pentateuch  ?  "  Dahse  himself, 
in  the  preface  to  this,  insists  on  the  importance  of  my  views 
as  to  the  vicissitudes  of  the  books  of  Moses  and  their  laws. 
On  the  other  point  that  Lofthouse  makes  (his  assertion  that 
the  differences  between  us  as  to  textual  criticism  would 
not  be  regarded  as  minor)  I  quoted  (LQR,  January,  1916, 
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pp.  129  f.)  the  indorsement  of  my  work  by  Dashe  in  the  pref- 
ace to  his  "  Wie  Steht's,"  and  I  can  also  refer  Lofthouse  to 
his  generous  words  about  me  on  pages  16  f.  of  "A  Fresh  In- 
vestigation of  Sources  of  Genesis,"  and  to  his  concurrence 
with  many  of  my  contentions  in  his  "  Textkritische  Material- 
ien."  In  these  circimistances  the  accusation  of  leaving  Dahse 
on  one  side  amounts  to  this:  that,  writing  in  an  English  re- 
view, I  elected  to  quote  the  "  Origin  of  the  Pentateuch  "  in 
the  mere  English  of  the  original  rather  than  in  the  sacred 
Teutonic  tongue  of  the  higher  criticism  into  which  Dahse  had 
rendered  it.  Had  I  adopted  the  latter  alternative,  no  doubt 
Lofthotise  would  have  been  much  more  impressed  by  the 
arguments  used,  and  would  not  have  made  this  ridiculous 
charge  against  me,  but  I  would  remind  him  of  the  lines 

"I  said  It  In  Hebrew,  I  said  It  in  Dutch, 
I  said  it  in  German  and  Greek, 
But  I  whoUy  forgot,  and  it  vexes  me  much. 
That  English  is  what  you  speak." 

Lofthouse  claims  to  have  pointed  out  that  Dahse's  work 
had  made  very  little  impression  in  his  own  country  or  Eng- 
land. As  a  matter  of  fact,  he  so  worded  his  LQR  note  as  to 
make  it  appear  that  he  was  referring  to  an  article  published 
by  Dahse  in  1903  which  was  largely  overlooked  at  the  time 
and  for  years  after.  But  his  "Textkritische  Materialien" 
has  had  great  effect  in  Germany,  as  can  be  seen  from  the 
facts  stated  in  his  article  in  the  Expositor  for  December, 
1913.  Moreover,  in  one  of  the  last  letters  I  received  from 
him  before  the  outbreak  of  the  war,  he  told  me  that  the  dis- 
cussion of  the  Pentateuchal  problem  was  now  in  vogfue  every- 
where, and  that  he  did  not  doubt  that  the  next  few  years 
would  see  a  revision  of  the  current  hjrpothesis.  It  must 
always  be  remembered  that  in  Germany  the  conservatives 
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have  had  to  fight  against  a  conspiracy  of  silence.  With  re- 
gard to  England  the  position  is  worse,  owing  to  the  English 
critics'  invariable  habit  of  not  reading  conservative  work  and 
their  lack  of  intellectual  grit.  I  showed  in  the  Bibliotheca 
Sacra  for  July,  1914,  that  Driver  had  not  read  the  book.  An- 
other instance  might  be  cited.  Mr.  D.  C.  Simpson,  one  of 
the  imitation  scholars  who  adorn  the  University  of  Oxford, 
published  a  volume  entitled  "  Pentateuchal  Criticism  "  in  1914, 
to  which  Lofthouse  referred  in  his  LQR  note..  He  of  course 
had  not  read  Dahse's  book  or  any  of  the  conservative  litera- 
ture. Thus  on  pages  190  f .  he  writes :  "  It  ought  not,  how- 
ever, to  be  forgotten  that  Wellhausen  was  a  textual  critic  — 
and  a  distinguished  textual  critic  —  before  he  was  a  '  higher ' 
critic;  and  it  is  difficult,  or  even  impossible,  to  think  of  the 
circumspect  and  clear-sighted  author  of  '  Der  Text  der 
Biicher  Samuel  untersucht '  as  sitting  down  to  work  upon 
the  Hebrew  text  of  Genesis  —  or  of  the  Pentateuch  —  with- 
out first  satisfying  himself  that,  for  the  purpose  for  which  he 
was  about  to  use  it,  it  was  reliable."  If  he  had  read  Dahse's 
book  he  would  have  known  that  this  was  what  Wellhausen 
had  actually  done  (impossible  or  not),  and  that  he  had  him- 
self admitted,  after  the  1903  article,  that  Dahse  had  put  his 
finger  on  the  sore  spot  of  the  higher  critical  theory.  An- 
other example  may  be  taken  from  page  34,  where  Mr.  Simp- 
son permits  himself  to  write :  "  But  our  present  opponents 
will  not  join  issue  on  these  several  points.  They  prefer  to 
argue  as  though  the  alternation  of  Lord  and  God  were  the 
•base'  of  our  position  —  and  the  only  one."  Bishop  Ryle 
contributes  an  Introduction  to  the  book,  and  takes  up  the 
cry  (p.  vii) :  "  The  ordinary  man  experiences  some  difficulty 
in  understanding  what  the  position  really  is  with  regard  to 
the  literary  criticism  of  the  Pentateuch.     He  is  liable  to  be 
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misled  by  ignorant  controversialists  who  tell  him  that  Bib- 
lical Criticism  is  hostile  to  the  Christian  Faith,  and  would 
have  him  believe  that  the  Documentary  Analysis  of  the 
Pentateuch  is  an  arbitrary  invention  of  the  critics  based  upon 
the  single  argument  derived  from  the  various  use  of  the 
names  of  God  in  Genesis."  Had  either  of  these  "critical 
theologians  "  so  much  as  looked  at  the  table  of  contents  of 
any  of  the  books  of  any  of  their  opponents,  they  would  have 
been  less  "  ignorant  controversialists  "  than  is  at  present  the 
case.  In  the  circiunstances  my  readers  can  judge  the  value 
of  an  argument  that  Dahse's  work  had  made  very  little  im- 
pression in  England.    The  fault  is  not  the  fault  of  the  work. 

Then  he  alleges  that  Dahse  himself  was  "  chiefly  concerned 
with  only  a  minor  point  of  the  Wellhausen  theory,  the  divine 
names  in  Genesis."  It  is  untrue  that  this  is  a  minor  point.  I 
have  already  cited  Wellhausen's  own  admission,  and  abundant 
further  evidence  will  be  found  in  the  works  of  Dahse  and 
myself. 

Thirdly,  as  to  the  importance  of  the  matter  and  Lofthouse's 
contention  that  he  had  answered  me.  I  set  out  in  parallel 
columns  my  charges  and  Lofthouse's  replies,  and  I  press  our 
readers  to  go  through  them,  point  by  point,  and  see  whether 
the  replies  do  or  do  not  meet  the  charges: — 

LONDON  QUARTERLY  REVIEW,  JANUARY,  1915. 

WIENER.  LOFTHOUSE. 

"  Coming  now  to  the  problem  of  the  dl-  ''  No  array  of  textual  va- 

Tine  appellations,  several  of  Professor  rlatlons  can  alter  the  fact 

Lofthouse's  statements  must  be  chal-  that  the  divine  names  are 

lenged.     (a)  He  says  that  with  J  thB  found   for  the  most  part 

divine  name  Is  the  Tetragrammaton  In    blocks,    and    that   the 

throughout.     That  Is  not  so  in   the  transition    from    one    to 

Massoretlc  text,  as  may  be  seen  from  the  other  regularly  corre- 

p.  8  of  Essays  in  Pentateuchal  Oriti-  spends     to     a    transition 
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WIENEB. 

ci8m,  though  the  critics  would  doubt- 
less like  It  to  be  so.  (b)  '  P— like  E, 
uses  Elohim  till  the  call  of  Moses/ 
This  again  Is  not  In  accordance  with 
the  facts  of  our  Hebrew  text  (op,  cit, 
p.  7),  though  It  too  would  be  very 
convenient  for  the  documentary  the- 
orists, (c)  'In  MT.  the  different 
names  occur  In  blocks.'  Here  I  can 
refer  to  the  Instances  on  pp.  8f.  of 
my  Essays,  where  I  have  pointed  to 
Impossible  divisions  necessitated  by 
the  critical  hypothesis.  In  all  these 
matters  the  professor's  statements 
correspond  accurately  to  the  state 
of  affairs  that  we  might  have  ex- 
pected to  find  had  the  documentary 
theory  been  correct,  but  they  are  re- 
futed by  the  actual  facts  of  the  Mas- 
soretlc  Text  (d)  As  to  the  textual 
question  respecting  the  divine  appel- 
lations I  think  we  have  to  deal  with 
two  problems.  The  first  Is  the  whole 
general  question  of  the  textual  his- 
tory, the  second  that  of  the  trans- 
mission of  the  divine  appellations 
themselves.  On  both  these  I  refer  to 
The  Pentateuchal  Text,  A  reply  to 
Dr.  Skinner,  and  to  the  articles  now 
appearing  in  the  Bibliotheca  Sacra  in 
reply  to  K5nlg  and  Skinner,  and  on 
the  latter  to  the  facts  and  arguments 
adduced  in  the  first  chapter  of  my 
Essays,  and  on  pp.  13-52  of  Dahse's 
Textkritische  Materialien.  It  would 
carry  me  too  far  to  attempt  to  sum- 
marize the  answer  that  these  various 
discussions  offer  to  Professor  Loft- 
house's  contentions"   (pp.  130 f.). 


LOFTHOUSE. 

from  one  set  of  charae- 
terlstics  stylistic  and  re- 
ligious to  another"  (p. 
132). 
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**  Turning  now  to  the  dispute  about 
the  Divine  Appellations  I  find  that 
Professor  Lofthouse  persists  in  the 
statement  that  '  the  Divine  names  are 
foimd  for  the  most  part  in  blocks, 
and  that  the  transition  from  one  to 
the  other  regularly  corresponds  to  a 
transition  from  one  set  of  character- 
istics, stylistic  and  religious,  to  an- 
other' (p.  132).  What  are  the  facts? 
In  Gen.  xl.-l  (i.e.  about  a  quarter  of 
those  parts  of  the  book  that  mention 
Ood  at  all)  Elohim  is  consistently 
used  by  the  Hebrew  except  only  in 
xlix.  18.  This  will  not  suit  the  crit- 
ics who  assign  large  sections  to  J, 
and  so  they  here  abandon  the  Masso- 
retic  Text.  If  therefore  the  analysis 
be  right,  it  is  not  correct  that  'the 
transition  from  one  to  the  other  reg- 
ularly corresponds  to  a  transition 
from  one  set  of  characteristics,  styl- 
istic and  religious,  to  another.'  The 
only  resource  of  the  critics  is  to 
abandon  the  Massoretic  text  and  al- 
ter it  in  the  interests  of  the  theory. 
True,  versional  and  other  authorities 
insert  the  Tetragrammaton  several 
times  in  these  chapters,  but  generally 
not  in  J  but  in  E,  a  supposititious 
document  that  does  not  use  the  Tet- 
ragrammaton. Therefore  the  critics 
alter  arbitrarily.  As  to  the  alleged 
*sets  of  characteristics,  stylistic  and 
religious,'  it  is  rtght  to  say  that  these 
are  either  imaginary  or  erroneous, 
and  to  refer  in  support  to  the  works 
of  Dahse,  Orr,  and  the  present 
writer.*  In  these  chapters,  therefore 
the  whole  case  breaks  down. 

» Especially  OP,  PS,  BS,  Jan.  1915. 


LOFTHOUSE. 

"Secondly,  the  complaint 
about  the  neglect  of  the 
distinction  between  the 
divine  names  in  Genesis, 
chaps,  xl.  to  1.  will  be 
seen  to  be  left  without, 
any  basis  by  any  one  who 
consults  Skinner's  Com- 
mentary on  Genesis,  p. 
xlix,  with  reference  to 
xli.  82b  and  38;  xlil.  28; 
xliii.  23.  29;  xliv.  16,  the 
only  cases  in  question! 
The  same  must  be  said 
about  the  other  passages 
to  which  reference  Is 
made,  e.g..  Hi.  Iff.  and  Iv. 
25;  cf.  Skinner,  p.  100; 
Gunkel  on  Genesis,  pp. 
16,  26.*  So  far  from 
'  abandoning  the  theory 
for  a  quarter  of  the  text 
together'  or  'failing  to 
arrive  within  a  thousand 
years  of  the  truth,'  Skin- 
ner and  his  fellow  work- ' 
ers  show  that  the  few 
cases  of  exception  which 
occur  are  quite  insignifi- 
cant and  often  susceptible 
of  explanation  (see  also 
Driver's  Commentary  on 
Gen.  on  xv.  1,  2)"  (p. 
277). 


»Cf.  also  Kittel  ap. 
Skinner,  "Divine  Names 
In  Genesis,"  p.  268. 
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"  In  the  other  three  quarters  of  the 
book  the  critics  have  to  make  six  text- 
ual alterations  quite  arbitrarily  to 
get  rid  of  the  Tetragrammaton  in 
the  two  Elohistic  documents  (P. 
xvli.  1,  xxi.  lb;  E.  xv.  1.  2.;  xxii.  11; 
xxvii.  7b),  and  J  uses  Elohim  at  least 
twelve  times  and  in  addition  puts  it 
into  the  mouth  of  Eve  before  on  his 
own  showing  it  was  known.  These 
facts  are  habitually  ignored  or  sup- 
pressed by  the  critics/  Further,  im- 
possible divisions  have  to  be  made. 
Thus  XX.  18,  which  is  essential  to  the 
comprehension  of  the  preceding  verse, 
is  wrenched  away  because  of  the  Di- 
vine name.  In  xxviil.  21  the  whole  point 
of  the  narrative  has  to  be  sacrificed 
to  cut  out  the  words  'and  the  Lobd 
will  be  my  God '  from  E.  In  xxxi. 
verse  3  has  to  go  for  a  similar  rea^ 
son,  though  verse  5  requires  its  pres- 
ence, and  in  xxxii.  verse  32  is  ren- 
dered unintelligible  by  cutting  out 
verse  31  which  is  inseparable  from  it 

"Other  divisions  not  based  on  the 
Name  but  necessitated  by  the  the- 
ory are  equally  impossible,  e.g..  Gen. 
xxxlv.  25,  J  writes  'two  of  and 
'Simeon  and  Levi,  Dinah's  brethren,' 
while  P  contributes  the  other  por- 
tions of  the  verse.  Then  there  are 
clear  signs  of  passages  being  cen- 
turies earlier  than  the  critics  sup- 
pose. Thus  Gen.  x.  19,  '  as  thou  goest 
towards  Sodom,'  etc.,  can  only  have 
been  composed  when  the  places  named 
still  existed,  i.e.,  at  least  a  thousand 
years  before  the  earliest  critical  date 
for  the  passage.  The  legal  evidence 
Is  similar.  The  law  of  Genesis  (P, 
etc.)   is  earlier  than  that  of  Exodus 

*  On  Skinner's  attempts  at  explanation,  see  PS,  pp.  5S-60. 
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(JE,  etc)  on  purely  legal  grounds.* 
Again  Skinner  claims  that  the  orig- 
inal name  of  Reuben  was  Reubel  (as 
in  Josephus  and  the  Syriac),  that  the 
only  plausible  explanation  of  it  is 
'seen  of  Baal/  and  that  the  Tetra- 
grammaton  is  a  substitution  for  Baal 
in  Gen.  xxix.  32.  As  there  was  no  ob- 
jection to  this  word  till  after  Hosea's 
time  —  i.e.  long  after  J  —  the  view,  if 
sound,  destroys  the  documentary  the- 
ory, for  you  cannot  say  that  we  are 
dealing  with  an  author  who  used  the 
Tetragrammaton,  if  in  truth  and  in 
fact  he  wrote  Baal  and  the  Tetra- 
grammaton  was  inserted  long  after 
his  death.  Finally  our  textual  ma- 
terials present  at  least  189  variants 
from  the  Hebrew  in  the  Divine  Appel- 
lations. In  a  number  of  places  — 
varying  with  different  writers  —  Mas- 
soretic  readings  have  been  admitted 
by  the  critics  to  be  inferior.  Their 
position  is  therefore  riddled  with 
self-contradictions  and  impossibilities. 
First  they  abandon  a  quarter  of  the 
text  altogether,  then  they  make  nu- 
merous alterations  in  the  remainder 
and  fail  to  explain  what  they  leave, 
then  they  make  impossible  divisions, 
fail  to  arrive  within  a  thousand  years 
of  the  truth,  throw  over  their  whole 
theory  in  favour  of  an  alteration 
from  Baal,  and  lastly  make  admis- 
sions of  the  superio^ty  of  verslonal 
readings.  Having  done  all  this  they 
wax  virtuously  indignant  over  any 
suggestion  that  'the  text  of  the  Jew- 
ish and  Christian  0.  T.,  the  basis  of 
our  English  translation'  could  pos- 
sibly be  inferior  in  the  Divine  Names 
to  any  other  extant  text     It  is  not 

'  See  J3PC,  chapter  i.,  SBL,  OP,  pa$Hm,  Murray's  Illustrated  Bihle 
Dictionary,  articles,  —  "Law  in  O.  T./'  "Crimes,"  "Family." 
Vol.  LXXIII.    No.  290.     6 
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too  much  to  say  that  their  theory 
could  not  be  maintained  for  a  month 
but  for  their  control  of  the  technical 
press.  Note  too  that  Professor  Loft- 
house has  ignored  my  invitation  on 
p.  130  to  deal  with  the  specific  pas- 
sages in  which  the  theory  has  been 
attacked/"  (pp.  265  ff.). 

Skinner's  commentary  on  Genesis  is  amply  dealt  with  on 
pages  49-142  of  PS,  and  it  will  be  noticed  that  not  merely 
has  Lofthouse  nothing  to  say  on  the  specific  points  advanced 
(on  numbers  of  which  such  as  Gen.  xx.  18  he  ventures 
no  word),  but  that  he  has  not  dealt  with  the  later  discussions 
in  the  BS  for  1914  and  1916,  to  which  I  had  referred  him  in 
both  the  January  and  April  numbers  of  the  LQR. 

One  other  complaint  of  Lofthouse's  should  be  noticed.  He 
says  I  have  not  seriously  tried  to  impugn  his  views  about 
Christianity.  Of  course  not.  If  Lofthouse  wishes  to  debate 
them  he  must  do  so  with  his  fellow  Christians.  I  shall  not 
depart  from  my  usual  rule  of  non-intervention  in  such  matters. 

I  have  now  dealt  with  all  the  matters  of  substance  alleged 
by  Lofthouse,  except  his  remarkable  peroration.  In  so  far 
as  that  rests  on  the  theory  that  conservatives  have  not  de- 
stroyed the  critical  case,  it  must  be  explained  by  Lofthouse's 
ignorance  of  the  conservative  books.  Our  readers  have  had 
ample  opportunities  of  forming  some  conception  of  its  extent. 
But  they  and  I  are  entitled  to  an  explanation  of  his  attitude. 
He  writes :  "  I  should  be  as  loath  to  disparage  the  unflag- 
ging and  praiseworthy  industry  of  Mr.  Wiener  as  I  should 
be  to  '  ride  off  on  the  plea  of  lack  of  space,'  or  to  refuse  to 
read  his  books  save  in  quotations ;  but  I  would  ask  him  to  be- 
lieve, in  the  interests  of  useful  discussion,  that  the  convictions 

»See  further  EPC,  OP,  PS,  SBL,  pasHm,  and  BS.  Oct  1914, 
Jan.  1915. 
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of  his  opponents  are  founded  on  something  more  than  ignor- 
ance and  guided  by  something  more  than  indolence  or  coward- 
ice." And  again,  in  another  place :  "  I  must  still  claim  that 
nothing  has  been  said  in  these  pages  or  elsewhere,  to  lead 
us  to  abandon  the  MT.,  as  our  most  trustworthy  guide  to  the 
original  text,  for  any  of  the  types  of  the  LXX." 

I  invite  Lofthouse  to  answer  the  following  questions: — 

(1)  If  the  convictions  of  the  critics  are  founded  on  some- 
thing more  than  ignorance  and  guided  by  something  more 
than  indolence  or  cowardice,  how  does  he  explain  (a)  his 
own  unacquaintance  with  the  contents  of  large  sections  of 
the  conservative  writings  he  impugns,  and  (b)  his  inability 
to  produce  any  answers  to  the  points  urged,  either  out  of 
the  fullness  of  his  own  knowledge  or  the  abundant  critical 
literature  at  his  disposal? 

(2)  In  the  face  of  his  obvious  unacquaintance  with  the 
conservative  books,  how  comes  he  to  make  claims  that  "  noth- 
ing has  been  said  in  these  pages  or  elsewhere,"  and  to  hold 
himself  out  as  being  entitled  to  pass  judgment  publicly  on 
the  work  and  achievements  of  authors  he  has  not  read? 

8.  With  regard  to  P,  I  differ  from  the  whole  higher 
critical  theory.  It  will  be  remembered  that  P  was  originally 
called  the  Elohist,  and  subsequently  the  first  Elohist.  For  a 
century  after  Astruc,  E  was  commonly  regarded  as  an  inte- 
gral part  of  P.  To-day  it  is  represented  as  being  practically 
indistinguishable  from  J  (see  especially  PS,  pp.  66-83).  "An 
interesting  series,"  says  Orr  (Problem,  p.  217,  note),  "might 
be  drawn  up  along  this  line,  based  on  the  axiom  that  things 
that  are  equal  to  the  same  thing  are  equal  to  one  another, 
weakening  somewhat  the  force  of  the  ordinary  documentary 
theory.  If,  e.g.,  E  resembles  P  sufficiently  to  have  been  re- 
garded by  most  critics  till  Hupfeld,  and  by  many  since,  as 
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part  of  P,  and  E  is  at  the  same  time  practically  indistinguish- 
able stylistically  from  J,  an  obvious  conclusion  follows  as  to 
the  relations  of  J  and  P.  So  in  other  places  approximations 
may  be  shown  to  exist  between  E  and  D,  D  and  J,  and  even 
between  JE  and  P,  D  and  P."  Further,  the  main  clue  to 
the  analysis  in  Genesis  was  undoubtedly  the  variation  in  the 
Divine  appellations,  and  the  analysis  itself  has  been  broken 
down  at  point  after  point  in  the  writings  of  the  conserva- 
tives. It  is  becoming  increasingly  clear  (1)  that  the  docu- 
mentary theory  is  utterly  untenable,  and  (2)  that  other  and 
sounder  explanations  can  be  suggested  of  the  phenomena  it 
was  meant  to  explain  (see,  e.g.,  PS,  pp.  196-224).  Textual 
criticism,  moreover,  is  still  in  its  infancy  and  has  very  much 
to  teach  us.  "As  a  single  example,"  writes  Olmstead,  "  we 
may  note  that  practically  every  word  in  the  Flood  and  Cove- 
nant story  which  has  been  assigned  to  the  priestly  narrative 
is  missing  in  some  MS  or  version  "  (American  Journal  of  Se- 
mitic Languages,  April,  1916  (vol.  xxxi.  No.  3)  pp.  213  f.). 
Abundant  instances  will  be  found  in  my  own  study  of  the 
Joseph  narrative  (PS,  pp.  29-48)  and  in  the  BS  for  October, 
1914,  and  January  and  October,  1916.  As  these  are  studied, 
it  becomes  increasingly  clear  that  our  Pentateuch  contains 
an  immense  quantity  of  annotation.  We  cannot  of  course 
hope  to  recover  the  original  text  in  its  complete  purity,  but 
we  can  get  far  enough  to  show  that  there  is  no  ground  what- 
ever for  suspecting  the  Mosaic  authenticity  of  the  legislation 
subject  only  to  textual  criticism.  Further,  as  we  penetrate 
more  deeply  into  the  history  of  the  text,  we  find  transposi- 
tions, lacunae,  and  marks  of  editorial  activity  (see  especially 
EPC,  chaps,  iv.  and  v.;  BS,  Oct.  1914).  No  doubt  much  in 
our  present  Pentateuch  is  due  to  commentators,  but  this  we 
may  reasonably  hope  to  detect  in  due  time. 
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ARTICLE   IV. 

CRITICISM. 

BY  O.  W.   FIRKINS,   MINNEAPOLIS,   MINN. 

Valuation  is  not  the  whole,  nor  even  the  best  or  finest 
part,  of  criticism ;  it  is,  however,  that  part  of  criticism  which 
impresses  man  with  peculiar  energy.  In  letters  and  in  art  as 
in  things  of  slighter  value,  the  competitive  instinct  of  mankind 
will  always  assure,  to  questions  of  precedence  or  priority,  an 
unapproached  and  overpowering  interest.  Who  is  ahead,  who 
takes  the  first  place,  are  the  poignant  questions  in  the  field  of 
criticism  as  on  the  race  track,  the  diamond,  or  the  gridiron. 
Authorship  is  a  stately  dinner  party  in  which  the  anxiety  and 
the  stimulus  of  the  hour  is  to  assign  each  g^est  to  his  proper 
station  below  or  above  the  classifying  salt.  An  interest  in 
literature  is  often  little  more  than  a  pleasing  variation  of  the 
interest  in  success;  and  it  would  be  curious  to  watch  the 
shrinkage  in  the  numbers  of  the  applauding  company  that 
follows  in  the  train  of  a  popular  writer  like  Masefield,  if 
he  were  suddenly  brought  into  competition  with  an  author 
of  half  his  worth  and  twice  his  reputation.  Interpretation, 
therefore,  the  humbler  but  at  the  same  time  the  nobler  and 
more  salutary  task  of  criticism,  is  made  subservient  to  the 
award  of  prizes.  The  reader,  oddly  enough,  is  often  less  con- 
cerned with  his  own  gain  than  with  the  author's  triumph ;  for 
it  is  one  of  the  apparent  anomalies,  though  real  consistencies, 
of  human  nature,  that  another's  good  if  it  be,  like  wealth  or 
fame,  exciting  to  the  unrefined  imagination,  is  more  interest- 
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ing  even  to  selfish  men  than  personal  benefits  of  a  less  stim- 
ulating order. 

I  propose  to  assume  for  the  time  being  that  the  estimate 
of  values,  the  weighing  and  the  stamping  of  literary  treasure, 
calculation  for  every  work  of  its  chance  of  permanence  and 
universal  currency,  is  the  distinctive  purpose  of  literary  crit- 
icism; its  other  purposes,  their  nature  and  the  laws  of  their 
fulfillment,  will  transpire,  I  hope,  in  the  progress  of  the  dis- 
cussion. 

It  is  obvious  that  every  man  who  has  read  a  book  and  seeks 
to  gauge  its  merits  is  possessed  of  two  distinct,  though  closely 
interwoven,  kinds  of  data.  He  has  the  book  itself,  a  com- 
plex aggregate  of  parts,  of  elements,  of  qualities  and  methods, 
which  appeals  distinctly  to  his  powers  of  observation.  He 
has  again  his  own  experience,  his  sensation  in  the  reading  of 
the  book,  he  has  the  eflfects,  from  which  the  properties  of  the 
book  may  be  deducible  as  causes.  Now  it  would  naturally 
seem  that,  since  merit  in  literature  is  merely  the  capacity  to 
produce  effects,  effects  themselves  would  be  its  proper  meas- 
ure. It  would  seem  that  of  literary  greatness  —  hardly  other- 
wise definable  than  as  the  power  to  diffuse  pleasure  of  a  given 
intensity  over  given  breadths  or  sections  of  mankind  —  pleas- 
ure itself  was  the  appropriate  gauge.  Feeling,  in  a  word,  is 
the  judge  of  the  power  to  awaken  feeling.  Why  not,  then, 
adopt  as  the  standard  of  literary  values  the  sensibility  or  pleas- 
ure of  the  schooled  and  seasoned  mind ;  for  so  many  units  of 
delight  in  the  cultured  and  appreciative  reader,  so  many  units 
of  gn"eatness  in  work  that  induces  this  delight?  The  tfest  is 
readily  applied,  makes  the  act  of  judgment  simultaneous, 
almost  identical,  with  the  act  of  reading,  and  supplies  a  pre- 
cision which,  though  far  from  mathematical,  sufficed  for  the 
purposes  it  is  called  upon  to  meet. 
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It  turns  out,  here  as  elsewhere,  however,  that  the  adjust- 
ment of  theory  to  practice  is  a  process  hindered  by  emergent 
difficulties.  Literature  is  not  so  much  a  class  of  things  as  an 
affection  or  property  which  attends  and  modifies  them.  Every 
book  has  extra  literary  attributes ;  every  reader  has  extra  liter- 
ary sensibilities ;  and  while  the  literature  in  the  book  is  settling 
its  account  with  the  reader's  taste,  the  extraneous  or  —  may 
we  use  the  word?  —  secular  elements  of  the  work  are  enter- 
ing into  correspondence  with  his  other  sensibilities;  the  ser- 
vants fraternize  in  the  court  while  the  masters  argue  in  the 
chamber.  The  result  is  that  the  feeling  I  entertain  toward  a 
book  is  neither  a  product  nor  a  measure  of  its  purely  literary 
value ;  it  is  a  product  and  a  measure  of  the  value  of  a  siun  of 
forces  of  which  literature  is  only  one.  The  delight  I  felt  in 
the  book  I  finished  yesterday  is  partly  the  response  of  my 
taste  to  the  distinction  of  its  thought  and  style,  partly  the  re- 
sponse of  my  sportsmanship  to  its  pictures  of  dogs  and  of 
horses,  partly  the  response  of  my  Calvinism  to  its  author's 
Presbyterian  bias,  and  partly  the  response  of  my  patriotism 
to  its  dominantly  national  tone.  This  braid  of  sentiments 
would  occasion  no  perplexity,  if  every  strand  retained  its 
proper  color;  but  the  union  of  feelings  is  like  the  union  of 
streams  in  which  the  parts  are  imperceptible  in  the  uniform 
result.  Literary  sensations  have  a  peculiar  faculty  of  appro- 
priating and  assimilating  sensations  of  other  kinds ;  the  eflfect 
of  congenial  doctrine  is  credited  to  force  of  thought  and 
phrase;  the  effects  of  temporary  moods  are  identified  with 
properties  of  the  work ;  the  most  opposite  elements  merge  into 
an  indistinguishable  conformity.  If  our  theory  needed  the  aid 
of  verifying  induction,  the  diversity  of  cultivated  judgments 
would  supply  the  missing  proofs. 

Feeling,  then,  as  a  test  of  literary  greatness  appears  to  be 
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disallowed  and  subverted  by  experiment.  But  we  are  very 
far  yet  from  having  fallen  into  any  destitution  of  resource. 
Let  us  grant  that  it  is  hopeless  to  relate  the  aggr^ate  of  feel- 
ing to  the  aggregate  of  performance,  —  the  whole  mind  to  the 
whole  book.  Is  not  each  of  these  totals  divisible  into  its  own 
factors?  And  may  not  fortune  favor  the  attempt  to  trace 
each  filament  of  experience  to  its  corresponding  nerve  or 
threadlet  in  the  tissue  of  the  literary  work?  A  book  sepa- 
rates almost  as  easily  as  an  orange  into  distinct  and  manage- 
able portions :  not  only  into  obvious  parts  such  as  paragraphs, 
chapters,  and  volumes,  but  into  elements  such  as  character, 
plot,  and  style;  into  attributes  such  as  clearness,  vigor,  and 
beauty;  into  relations,  such  as  unity,  symmetry,  and  propor- 
tion. Feeling  is  perhaps  not  quite  so  readily  divisible;  but 
we  can  usually  isolate  the  effect  of  a  single  factor  by  with- 
drawing our  attention  from  the  correlate  factors  and  noting 
in  our  feelings  the  result  of  the  withdrawal.  Now  if  we  could 
only  establish  an  unvarying  relation  between  feelings  of  such 
and  such  degrees  and  kinds  and  certain  properties  in  the  book 
which  appeal  directly  to  the  intelligence  or  observation,  it  is 
evident  that  we  could  ascertain  the  worth  of  a  composition 
without  reference  to  feeling  by  the  mere  perception  of  ex- 
ternal and  intelligible  traits.  In  other  words,  we  might  learn 
the  value  of  a  book  from  inspection  rather  than  experience. 

This  is  the  kind  of  method  that  is  strongly  and  instantly 
attractive.  To  obtain  the  touchstone  that  is  at  the  same  time 
tangible  and  invariable,  to  test  literature  by  facts  which,  like 
the  size  of  the  print  or  the  number  of  the  pages,  are  inacces- 
sible to  controversy,  to  escape  from  all  the  haziness  and  all 
the  ambiguities  of  feeling,  is  recognized  at  once  as  progress 
and  deliverance.  We  experience  the  satisfaction  that  a  man 
might  feel  who,  in  seeking  to  compute  the  pitch  of  sounds. 
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should  betake  himself  at  length  to  the  measurement  of  vibra- 
tions and  relieve  himself  by  this  step  from  all  further  liability 
to  the  illusions  of  a  distracted  and  fallacious  ear.  Inspection 
is  elsewhere  competent  to  the  prevision  of  experience;  there 
seems  no  reason  to  suspect  a  greater  stubbornness  in  litera- 
ture. Let  us  seek  the  cloudy  and  impalpable  effect  by  way  of 
the  definite  and  measurable  cause;  let  us  get  at  the  dim 
reality  from  the  fixed  and  solid  indication. 

It  turns  out,  however,  on  the  briefest  trial,  that  feeling  is 
not  susceptible  of  such  prompt  elimination.  We  will  assume, 
for  example,  that  a  book  is  good,  not  because  we  like  it,  but  be- 
cause it  is  good  in  character,  in  description,  and  in  style.  We 
exclude  the  evidence  of  sensibility;  the  merits  we  admit  are 
positive  and  demonstrable.  "But,"  says  the  objector,  "  how 
do  you  know  that  the  description,  or  the  style,  or  the  char- 
acter is  good  ?  What  are  the  symptoms  of  this  excellence,  the 
tests  of  this  superiority?"  Alas,  it  is  too  evident  that  we  are 
back  again  in  the  old  difficulty ;  we  haye  no  standard  but  feel- 
ing ;  we  must  filter  our  filtrate ;  the  solid  ground  on  which  we 
had  so  gladly  sought  relief  from  the  instability  of  the  quaking 
marsh  turns  out  to  be  only  the  shallow  covering  of  another 
section  of  the  same  bog.  The  truth  is  that  while  some  of  the 
sources  of  feeling,  such  as  unity,  simplicity,  proportion,  and 
climax  are  perceptible  and  even  measurable  by  the  unaided 
judgment,  the  larger  part,  and  the  better  part,  of  these  pricks 
and  stimulations  ar\*  quite  unresponsive  to  the  probe  of  intel- 
ligence. Up  to  a  certain  not  very  distant  line  we  can  trace 
the  origin  of  our  sensations  to  causes  which  appeal  in  other 
ways  to  other  faculties;  beyond  that  line,  the  form  of  analy- 
sis may  linger,  but  its  substance  melts  and  disappears;  the 
things  we  specify  as  the  sources  of  our  feeling  —  beauty  of 
style,  strength  of  character,  depth  of  passion  —  are  not  the 
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grounds,  but  only  the  names  and  measurements,  of  our  sen- 
sations. 

The  difficulty  heightens  when  we  come  to  see  that  the  best 
and  strongest  things  in  literature  are  all  included  in  the  un- 
explained residuum ;  in  art  as  in  religion  the  highest  elements 
are  the  least  demonstrable.  Moderate  merit  can  be  ascer- 
tained, accounted  for,  and  reproduced;  greatness  is  equally 
impregnable  to  analysis  or  imitation.  In  the  neither  very 
wide  nor  very  narrow  territory  that  is  bounded  by  worthless- 
ness  on  the  one  side  and  mediocrity  upon  the  other,  rhetoric, 
the  guidance  of  composition  by  rule  or  principle,  is  effectual 
and  salutary.  In  the  same  narrowly  limited  and  not  too 
highly  favored  territory,  criticism,  the  judgment  of  compo- 
sition by  rule  and  principle,  is  effectual  and  salutary.  It  is 
a  remark  not  quite  so  commonplace  as  its  obviousness  would 
seem  to  imply,  that  the  spheres  of  each  are  substantially  iden- 
tical ;  the  boundary  of  our  ability  to  analyze  is  the  limit  of  our 
power  to  impart. 

One  may  tell  then  why  a  book  is  fairly  good,  but  he  cannot 
account  for  striking  excellence.  The  judgment  cannot  fore- 
stall the  verdict  of  the  sensibilities.  The  eye  in  the  body  may 
enable  uS  to  see  the  effect  of  a  given  substance  upon  the  taste 
or  touch,  but  the  eye  of  the  mind,  the  perception  or  intelli- 
gence, cannot  calculate  the  effect  of  a  book  upon  the  feelings. 
The  proof  of  the  pudding  is  in  the  eating.  No  cook  would 
base  an  opinion  of  the  excellence  of  a  dish  on  the  minutest 
recital  of  its  constituents  and  preparation.  It  might  be  seen 
that  many  things  had  been  rightly  done ;  it  might  be  surmised 
that  the  result  would  be  tolerable :  but  the  palate  alone  could 
pronounce  on  the  fullness  and  conclusiveness  of  the  success. 

Another  perturbing  circumstance  is  the  fact  that  not  only 
is  the  best  in  books  impervious  to  analysis,  but  that  we  cannot 
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measure  the  force  of  the  part  we  fail  to  analyze.  We  are  not 
only  unable  to  define  the  quality  of  its  power ;  we  cannot  esti- 
mate its  limitations.  It  is  therefore  very  hard  to  say  that 
there  are  any  conditions  of  literary  achievement  which  are 
final  and  imperative,  for  we  cannot  tell  how  far  the  absence 
of  the  most  useful  of  the  known  utilities  may  be  offset  by 
perfectly  incalculable  quantities  of  unspecifiable  merits.  It 
requires  some  courage  to  name  even  one  trait  that  is  quite 
indispensable  to  literary  greatness.  It  would  be  audacious  to 
say  that  good  English  or  good  sense  or  intelligibility  is  not 
essential  to  the  fashioning  of  master  works ;  and  it  would  be 
audacious  also  to  afiirm  that  they  are.  The  wiser  course  is 
to  adopt  the  wary  diction  of  the  English  catechism  with 
reference  to  the  sacraments  and  to  speak  of  the  great  dem- 
onstrated helps  and  advantages  to  literature  as  "  generally 
necessary  to  salvation."  The  perverseness  of  the  circum- 
stance is  that  it  debars  us  from  negative  as  well  as  positive 
assurance:  it  not  only  makes  it  impossible  for  cold  intelli- 
gence to  discover  that  a  book  is  good;  it  makes  it  equally 
impossible  for  the  same  power  to  afiirm  its  want  of  goodness. 
The  attempt  at  an  equation  between  perception  and  sensi- 
bility, the  hope  of  a  critical  standard  that  should  be  at  once 
facile  and  definitive,  has  been  long  maintained  and  grudgingly 
abandoned  by  the  leaders  of  historic  criticism.  The  desire  to 
simplify  both  literature  and  criticism  has  furnished  this  course 
with  a  reason  and  an  apology.  The  respect  for  majestic  and 
established  models,  the  ascription  to  the  forms  of  the  glory 
and  the  sacredness  of  the  genius  which  they  temporarily  en- 
shrine, the  spirit  which  preserves  and  consecrates  the  emptied 
beaker  for  the  fragrance  of  its  vanished  contents,  have  con- 
verted the  worship  of  the  spirit  into  a  narrow  idolatry  of 
the  form.    Under  this  comes  the  sway  of  the  antique  unities, 
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the  ascendancy  of  classical  styles,  the  propensity  of  criticism 
to  make  the  past  —  and  usually  the  mere  accidents  and  cos- 
tume of  the  past  —  the  law  and  limit  of  the  future.  The  bane 
of  those  judgments  which  merely  graduate  emotions  is  a 
wide  and  indiscriminate  inclusiveness ;  the  bane  of  intellectual 
appraisals  is  their  arrogant  and  all-excluding  narrowness. 
They  supplant  an  untenable  laxity  by  an  inadmissible  pre- 
cision. Excellence  must  be  hemmed  in,  impounded,  circum- 
scribed; taste  must  conform  itself  to  practice;  enjo>-ment 
must  be  disciplined  and  servile.  Such  is  the  destination  which 
awaits  a  blind  and  narrow  confidence  in  external  or  perceptive 
criticism. 

On  both  sides,  then,  we  meet  with  disappointment.  The 
criticism  that  rests  on  feeling,  the  criticism  that  rests  on  ob- 
servation, seem  equally  disqualified  for  trust.  But  here,  as 
in  so  many  cases,  the  hopelessness  of  the  first  impression  is 
dispelled  by  a  longer  scrutiny.  The  combination  of  the  two 
methods  may  effect  the  object  which  has  overcome  the  iso- 
lated strength  of  each.  Let  us  note  some  helps  that  may  for- 
ward our  researches. 

We  shall  find,  in  the  first  place,  that  the  division  of  feeling 
into  separate  strands  or  parcels,  each  duly  correlated  with  an 
element  or  portion  of  the  book,  is  itself  a  great  step  toward 
the  elimination  of  alien  and  irrelevant  sensations.  It  offers 
much  the  same  security  for  the  genuineness  and  rightfulness 
of  the  included  feelings  that  an  itemized  account  affords  for 
the  honesty  of  expenditures.  Our  sensations  are  audited,  as 
it  were,  when  they  are  resolved  into  separate  particulars  and 
each  related  to  its  proper  object. 

Our  researches  have  supplied  us  with  another  mitigation 
of  the  first  crudity  of  instructive  feeling.  We  have  found 
that  there  is  a  class  of  forms  or  qualities,  occupying  a  large 
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though  not  preponderating  space  in  the  field  of  criticism, 
which  are  operative  on  the  feelings,  and  yet  are  recognizable 
through  other  marks  than  those  of  the  evoked  sensations;  in 
a  word  they  affect  the  intelligence  and  the  emotions  sepa- 
rately. They  are  limited  in  the  range  of  their  prevalence ;  they 
have  no  relation  to  the  life  and  potency  of  thought  or  to  the 
inmost  sanctities  of  style;  they  lie  rather  in  a  broad  middle 
territory,  which  is  much  concerned  with  form,  with  treat- 
ment, and  with  structure,  the  sphere  of  whose  authority  may 
expand  to  the  largeness  of  a  plot  or  shrink  to  the  contours- 
of  a  sentence.  It  works  largely  in  the  region  of  identities, 
similarities,  adaptations,  and  proportions.  Art  which,  in  its 
character  of  a  reduction  of  matter  through  the  increasing 
affluence  of  relation,  has  much  to  do  with  correspondences, 
equalities,  and  adaptations,  falls  largely  under  its  authority, 
and  technique,  which  is  merely  art  in  its  unimaginative  phases, 
is  altogether  subject  to  its  power.  It  includes,  in  short,  those 
literary  tools  and  instruments  which  are  wielded  by  intelli- 
gence for  the  enhancement  of  feeling.  It  covers  even  the 
characteristic  of  so  much  moment  as  the  close  or  distant  faith- 
fulness to  life;  it  can  test  the  validity  of  the  process,  though 
not  the  worth  of  the  result.  In  all  these  cases  we  can  be  cer- 
tain not  only  that  we  feel,  but  that  our  feeling  is  healthy  and 
legitimate;  our  emotion  is  established  and  confirmed  by  the 
discovery,  through  other  processes,  of  forms  and  qualities 
which  should  rightfully  move  us.  Within  limited  areas,  but 
with  tolerable  certainty,  intelligence  corroborates  emotion. 
Feeling,  then,  not  in  its  first  unripeness,  not  in  its  raw  incep- 
tion, but  pmrged  and  chastened  by  analysis,  and  justified  in  a 
part  of  its  range  by  the  confirming  evidence  of  other  facul- 
ties, is  the  proper  test  of  literary  excellence. 
The  other  functions  of  criticism,  the  separation  of  good  and 
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evil  in  the  same  work,  the  ascertainment  of  quality,  as  dis- 
tinguished from  degree  of  merit,  the  revelation  of  occult 
beauties,  will  all  naturally  find  their  places  in  the  work  of 
sifting  and  analysis.  They  are  in  part  the  basis  of  the  ver- 
dict, and  to  all  minds  to  whom  a  book  presents  itself  in  the 
light  of  a  public  benefit  rather  than  in  that  of  an  individual 
distinction,  they  are  more  momentous  than  the  verdict  itself. 
We  have  so  far  assumed  that  the  judgments  of  the  critic 
are  solely  the  results  of  his  isolated  activity.  An  assumption 
of  this  kind  excludes  the  consideration  of  the  simplest  and 
most  powerful  of  all  verifying  processes,  —  the  comparison  of 
different  judgments.  The  concurrence  of  two  men  on  the 
value  of  a  literary  work  is  inconsistent  with  any  biases  or 
partialities  except  those  which  are  common  to  the  two.  The 
area  of  common  prejudice,  and  with  it  the  liability  to  partial 
judgment,  diminishes,  or  is  likely  to  diminish,  with  each  new 
accession  to  the  body  of  admirers.  Prejudices,  unluckily,  are 
of  all  widths  —  from  those  which  are  bounded  by  the  scope 
of  one  intelligence  to  those  which  reach  through  time  and  are 
ribbed  rather  than  terminated  by  the  lines  which  part  the  cen- 
turies. The  elimination  of  prejudice  is,  therefore,  a  process 
which  can  never  reach  its  completion  in  the  lifetime  of  a  sin- 
gle critic.  He  may  have  traversed  the  world  to  extinguish 
localism,  but  he  remains  the  inhabitant  of  a  district  or  section 
of  time.  Even  if  the  judgments  of  the  ages  were  accessible, 
if  the  court  of  time,  however  wide  its  jurisdiction  and  infal- 
lible its  awards,  did  not  wear  out  the  vitality  of  the  suitors 
by  the  length  of  its  unweariable  sessions,  there  would  still  be 
something  illicit,  something  self-destructive,  in  the  depend- 
ence of  criticism  on  its  ratifying  sentence.  The  concurrence 
of  posterity  could  hardly  be  called  in  to  the  support  of  crit- 
ical appraisals  whose  value  rests  mainly  in  the  fact  that  they 
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are,  or  pretend  to  be,  previsions  of  such  concurrence.  The 
corrective  process  is  therefore  insusceptible  —  for  contem- 
poraries at  least  —  of  full  accomplishment ;  but  its  usefulness, 
where  it  is  feasible,  is  indisputably  great.  We  may  accord- 
ingly conclude  that  the  exercise  of  feeling  in  the  estimate  of 
literary  worth  is  safeguarded  and  supported  by  three  guar- 
antees or  checks,  i.e.  the  rejection  of  extraneous  feeling,  the 
concurrence  of  the  perceptive  intelligence,  and  the  assent  of 
other  minds. 

The  last  of  these  securities  suggests  a  question  as  to  how 
far  the  practice  of  the  methods  we  have  specified  is  likely  to 
promote  the  harmony  of  critical  opinion.  It  is  obvious  that 
the  standard  which  is  narrowest  in  scope  and  plainest  in 
quality  is  most  likely  to  unify  the  opinions  of  its  followers. 
Now  in  this  particular  the  superiority  of  the  method  of  in- 
spection, of  judgment  by  definite  externals,  admits  of  no  de- 
bate. It  is  open  to  the  feeblest  understanding  to  discover 
that  the  drama  which  begins  in  Rome  concludes  in  Naples, 
and  the  acceptance  of  the  unities  as  the  foundation  or  as  one 
foundation  of  dramatic  excellence  is  certain  to  result  in  co- 
incidence as  well  as  in  facility  of  judgment.  A  method  of 
this  kind  has  much  the  same  effect  that  a  written  creed  would 
have  on  the  theological  harmony  of  its  disciples.  It  is  obvious 
also  that  pure  and  uncorrected  feeling,  with  its  easy  assent 
to  all  demands  on  its  receptiveness  and  hospitality,  looses 
every  restraint  on  the  tendencies  to  diversity.  If  we  praise 
simply  what  we  like  without  question  or  analysis  of  our  lik- 
ings, our  opinions  may  diverge  to  the  full  extent  of  the 
divergence  of  pure  sensibilities.  The  path  which  we  have 
sanctioned,  the  middle  ground  between  the  chalk  and  yard- 
stick method  of  the  narrow  intcllectualists  and  the  mere  blur 
and  fog  of  unreduced  sensation,  is  intermediate  also  in  its 
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influence  on  critical  accord.  Every  step  towards  correctness 
is  a  step  towards  unity;  as,  in  the  smelting  process,  different 
ores  in  approaching  a  common  purity  approach  also  an  iden- 
tity of  composition.  The  progress  of  criticism  is  from  the 
discrepancies  and  contradictions  of  our  first  crude  thoughts 
to  the  unity  and  concord  of  our  final  estimates. 

It  is  easy  to  make  too  much  of  the  critical  disparities  of 
men.  When  we  consider  the  natural  result  of  a  collision  be- 
tween that  multifarious  object  which  we  call  a  book  and  that 
still  more  multifarious  object  which  we  call  a  soul,  it  is  the 
commonness  rather  than  the  rarity  of  agreement  that  seems 
the  fit  subject  for  admiring  exclamation.  Men  are  prone  to 
make  much  of  their  differences  of  opinion,  to  widen  discrep- 
ancies, and  to  deepen  chasms.  An  opinion  which  we  hold 
to  be  true,  if  we  can  persuade  ourselves  that  it  is  peculiar, 
comforts  our  self-love  with  a  sense  of  prerogative.  In  cases 
where  we  are  clearly  right,  difference  is  the  meter  of  supe- 
riority ;  and  we  emphasize  our  sanity  by  the  detection  of  an- 
omalies in  others.  These  are  things  that  may  tend  to  the 
exaggeration  of  disparity,  but  sympathy  and  intelligence, 
when  once  brought  into  play,  invariably  tend  to  convergence 
and  harmony.  The  divergence  between  cultivated  and  uncul- 
tivated opinion  is  felt  at  once  to  be  quite  immaterial.  It  is  as 
natural  that  authors  should  rise  and  sink  in  the  critical  esti- 
mate as  one  evolves  from  brutishness  to  culture  as  that  the 
stars  should  shift  their  elevations  as  one  ascends  from  low  to 
higher  latitudes.  The  boor's  indifference  to  Dante  or  to 
Shakespeare  is  as  void  of  moment  as  the  infant's  or  the 
puppy's.  Nor  is  the  diversity  which  springs  from  grades  of 
culture  at  all  coextensive  with  the  scope  of  those  grades.  A 
little  schooling  unseats  Bayly  and  Mrs.  Hemans  and  installs 
Wordsworth,  Milton,  and  Goethe;  but  no  subsequent  matur- 
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ing  or  expansion  results  in  similar  displacement.  The  posi- 
tion to  which  Shakespeare  and  Hjomer  are  exalted  by  the 
advance  of  our  personal  culture  is  unassailable  by  the  con- 
tinuance of  that  advance.  Vulgarity  changes  all  its  ideals  in 
rising  into  moderate  culture,  but  moderate  culture  may  evolve 
to  genius,  and  preserve  its  own  intact. 

Other  differences,  however,  of  more  serious  aspect,  insist 
upon  a  fuller  treatment,  but  there  is  much  to  be  said  in  mit- 
igation and  abatement  even  of  these.  Two  persons  stand  up 
for  and  against  a  certain  book,  and  their  difference,  thus 
boldly  and  obtrusively  expressed,  seems  basic  and  unchange- 
able ;  but  a  book  and  the  feeling  for  a  book  are  both,  as  we 
have  said,  large  aggregates  and  medleys,  assemblages  of  mul- 
tifarious traits,  and  the  moment  we  proceed  to  analyze  and 
specify,  the  difference  begins  to  be  slit  and  punctured  with 
innumerable  lines  and  dots  of  unforeseen  and  possibly  un- 
wished agreement.  It  often  happens  that  men  like  and  dis- 
like precisely  the  same  things  in  a  book,  but  they  like  and 
dislike  them  in  unequal  proportions,  and  differences  of  this 
kind,  though  quantitative  merely,  are  often  decisive  in  the 
final  result.  The  lover  and  the  hater  of  Thackeray  may  re- 
pudiate his  alleged  cynicism  and  admire  his  characters  and 
style;  but  if  the  hate  of  cynicism  preponderates  in  the  one, 
and  the  love  of  style  and  character  in  the  other,  their  final 
judgments  may  be  separated  by  the  whole  interval  that  parts 
condemnation  from  delighted  approval.  Men  as  a  rule  are 
pleased  and  pained  with  the  same  qualities :  when  they  bicker 
over  works  of  art,  their  likes  and  dislikes,  it  will  often  be 
found,  differ  not  in  objects  but  in  energy.  It  often  happens 
that  nothing  more  is  needed  to  make  the  feelings  of  our  ad- 
versaries intelligible  than  simply  to  reduce  or  magnify  our 
own. 
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Difference  of  view  which  is  nothing  more  than  a  difference 
in  point  of  view,  is  in  no  way  inimical  to  fixity  of  opinion. 
The  difference  of  time  between  Boston  and  Minneapolis  be- 
comes a  proof  of  coincidence  rather  than  discrepancy,  a  sign 
of  correctness  and  identity  in  the  measurements,  as  soon 
as  it  is  associated  with  the  difference  in  their  longitudes. 
That  conclusions  should  separate  where  premises  divide  is 
no  ground  for  adverse  inferences  as  to  the  truth  of  either 
syllogism.  The  reader  himself  is  one  of  the  premises.  The 
impression  consequent  upon  a  book  is  a  multiple  in  which 
critic  and  author  are  constituent  factors ;  divide  the  critic  into 
this*  impression,  and  you  get  the  author;  divide  the  author 
into  this  impression,  and  you  get  the  critic :  if  the  one  is 
known,  the  other  is  attainable.  The  difficulty  is  that  in  most 
cases  both  are  more  or  less  unknown;  the  author  is  the 
sought-for  x;  the  reader,  even  if  he  be  one's  self,  is  like 
enough  to  be  a  mere  conjecture.  We  get  most  profit  out  of 
criticism  when  we  compare  our  own  views  with  those  of  crit- 
ics whom  we  partly  know  and  whose  relation  to  our  own 
mind  we  can  approximately  measure.  Differences  of  effect 
when  regarded  as  products  of  differences  of  combination  are 
not  subversive,  but  demonstrative,  of  the  unity  of  the  cause. 
As  the  nature  of  la  material  object  is  more  clearly  and  fully 
illustrated  by  each  new  association  into  which  it  enters  with 
other  objects  of  known  properties,  so  the  quality  of  a  book 
should  find  its  clearest  demonstration  in  the  new  relations 
into  which  it  enters  with  each  new  school  or  family  of  minds. 
The  truth  is  that  a  difference  of  opinion  with  respect  to  an 
author  should  be  regarded  not  as  a  controversy  to  be  settled, 
but  as  a  variation  to  be  explained ;  and  if  the  divergence  be- 
tween the  two  estimates  is  found  to  be  coordinate  with  the 
general  divergence  between  the  characters  and  tempers  of 
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the  critics,  the  tightness  of  both  views  is  in  a  certain  way 
confirmed.  If  ab  is  to  ac  as  b  is  to  c,  a  is  proved  to  be  a  con- 
stant factor;  if  my  feeling  toward  Emerson  bears  to  your 
feeling  for  him  the  ratio  that  my  character  sustains  to  yours, 
it  is  clearly  the  same  Emerson  that  has  influenced  us  both. 

I  spoke  just  now  of  the  rightness  5f  certain  views,  and  of 
divergent  views  as  both  right  in  a  certain  way.  It  might 
seem,  at  first  sight,  as  if  the  thoughts  we  have  just  been  un- 
folding interdicted  any  notion  of  right  or  wrong  in  the  re- 
sults of  critical  appraisals.  If  the  relations  between  men  and 
books  are  certain  and  inevitable,  if  each  is  the  normal  con- 
sequence of  the  contact  of  two  ingredients,  is  not  one  relation 
as  good,  as  sound,  as  valid,  as  another?  That  ten  men  hold 
ten  opinions  on  a  designated  book  would  seem  to  be  merely 
a  record  of  the  historical  fact  that  ten  men  have  been  acted 
upon  in  ten  ways,  and  it  might  appear  as  baseless  for  any  one 
of  these  opinions  to  call  itself  right  in  distinction  from  the 
others  as  '  for  the  sulphide  of  iron  to  maintain  that  it  was  right 
in  distinction  from  the  sulphide  of  zinc'  It  may  be  said,  in 
reply  to  such  objections,  that  the  word  "  right,"  as  applied 
to  criticism,  is  used  in  a  perfectly  precise,  though  in  no  way 
in  a  glorified  or  transcendental  sense.  The  key  to  it  lies  in 
the  meaning  of  the  word  "greatness."  The  critic  who  dubs 
a  composition  great  conveys,  first,  a  report  that  the  work  has 
furnished  him  with  deep  and  noble  pleasure;  and,  second,  a 
prediction  that  it  will  perform  the  same  service  for  the  great 
majority  of  competent  readers.  When  this  prediction  tallies 
with  the  event,  we  call  the  criticism  right.  Greatness  is  the 
power  to  diffuse  an  influence  of  considerable  depth  through 
a  circle  of  considerable  diameter.  It  would  be  foolish  to  sup- 
pose that  effects  of  the  highest  class  are  assignable  only  to 
the  greatest  writers.     The  works  of  authors  of  the  second 
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rank  are  constantly  achieving  for  the  smaller  groups  of  less 
normally  constituted  persons  the  same  beneficence  and  vigor 
of  result  which  the  masters  achieve  for  the  great  constitu- 
ency. With  every  change  in  the  network  of  thought  and  feel- 
ing which  forms  an  individual  character,  comes  an  associated 
change  in  the  combination  of  literary  properties  which  is  best 
adapted  to  move  that  character.  That  the  combination  whicli 
aids  and  pleases  more  people  is  intrinsically  better,  is  the  off- 
spring of  a  closer  union  with  the  power  and  beauty  of  the  uni- 
verse, than  the  combination  which  aids  and  pleases  fewer,  it 
would  be  presumptuous  to  assume.  But  we  know  that  width 
of  adaptation,  if  it  cannot  make  a  thing  more  precious,  can  ren- 
der it  at  least  more  valuable ;  it  multiplies  its  use,  if  it  cannot 
raise  its  quality.  We  therefore  reserve  the  epithet  of  great 
for  those  persons  whose  abilities  are  directly  conformed  and 
related  to  that  particular  association  of  traits  and  interest 
which  is  normal  or  customary  in  human  nature.  The  criticism 
that  foresees  and  foretells  this  conformity  is  acknowledged 
to  be  right,  but  rightness  in  this  case  presumes  a  concurrence, 
not  with  truth,  but  with  the  ultimate  majority. 

The  basis  of  criticism  is  the  identity  of  men,  and  the  result 
of  criticism  is  fresher  illustrations  and  clearer  proofs  of  that 
identity.  The  survival  of  Job  and  Isaiah,  of  Homer  and  So- 
phocles, is  perhaps  the  strongest  attestation  we  possess  of  the 
permanence  of  man,  of  the  unity  of  human  nature :  the  near- 
ness of  the  Odyssey  in  all  its  distance,  the  adaptati(Hi  of  the 
mind  of  a  wandering  harper  two  thousand  years  ago  to  the 
capacities  of  persons  who  vote  and  trade  and  tel^japh  and 
read  printed  books  on  the  theory  of  evolution,  in  democratic 
and  industrial  America,  is  the  best  support  and  consolation 
to  any  wavering  faith  in  human  brotherhood.  The  disparities 
in  our  daily  trivial  estimates  are  overpowered  in  this  larger 
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concord.  That  neighbors  and  schoolmates  should  differ  seems 
little  in  comparison  with  the  circumstance  that  nations  and 
centuries  should  agree.  The  immortality  of  Homer  and 
Shakespeare  and  the  other  members  of  that  glorious  fellow- 
ship is  the  proof  and  index  of  another  and  perhaps  even 
greater  immortality,  —  the  everlastingness  of  man. 
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ARTICLE  V. 

PERILS  OF  AMERICAN  DEMOCRACY.* 

BY  THE  REVEREND  JOHN    EDWARD  BUSHNELL, 
MINNEAPOLIS,    MINN. 

"Where  there  is  no  vision  the  people  perish "  (Proy.  xzix.  18). 
(R.  V.  "  Where  there  is  no  vision  the  people  cast  off  restraint") 

We  pay  highest  honor  to  the  men  who  made  and  saved  us 
a  nation  by  using  their  anniversaries  in  considering  the  pres- 
ent welfare  of  that  which  they  g^ve  us.  Between  the  birth- 
days of  Lincoln  and  Washington  to-day  we  are  encompassed 
with  those  influences  which  prompt  us  so  to  do.  When,  in 
addition,  we  regard  the  condition  of  the  world  at  large  at  this 
present  moment,  we  feel  more  impelled  to  devote  this  sacred 
hour  to  national  interests.  No  doubt  many  of  us  have  said 
during  these  trying  times :  "  I  wonder  what  Washington  or 
Lincoln  would  say  or  do  if  he  were  back  in  his  place  with 
us."  They  were  bdth  men  of  great  vision  and,  therefore,  the 
Nation  of  their  times  did  not  perish.  The  Nation  to-day  is 
not  without  vision.  It  is  not  the  spirit  of  despair  or  even  de- 
pression of  faith  that  prompts  our  theme.  We  believe  that 
to-day  our  Nation  on  the  whole  is  sound  of  mind  and  heart, 
swayed  more  by  ideals  than  mercenary  interests.  It  desires 
to  know  and  defend  the  right  and  justice,  and  it  would  not 
be  unresponsive  to  calls  upon  its  patriotism  involving  fortune 
and  life  if  convinced  of  the  merit  of  the  call.  The  good  peo- 
ple in  it  far  outnumber  the  bad.    There  are  more  wise  than 

^A  sermon  preached  in  Westminster  Pulpit,  Sunday,  February 
13,  1916. 
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foolish  ones  even  in  Congress.  The  standards  of  commercial 
morals  were  never  higher.  We  say  so  much  to  relieve  us  of 
the  charge  of  pessimism.  We  speak  with  utmost  hope  and 
confidence  that  American  Democracy,  if  still  an  experiment, 
will  be  a  success,  but  we  believe  this  not  because  it  is  an  easy 
success,  free  from  great  dangers  and  possibility  of  disappoint- 
ing our  hopes. 

It  is  possible  for  our  Nation  to  miserably  fail;  to  lose  its 
manhood  rather  than  improve  it;  to  lower  its  womanhood 
rather  than  elevate  it ;  to  impair  the  integrity  of  its  home  and 
social  life  rather  than  to  preserve  it;  to  become  a  wanton, 
gross,  sensual,  cowardly,  godless  people.  There  are  forces 
already  at  work,  and  very  strong,  which,  if  not  checked,  would 
make  all  this  a  terrible  reality. 

American  Democracy  will  not  drift  toward  higher  things. 
It  is  not  a  pretty  canoe  floating  on  the  river  Success  to  the 
Sea  of  Glory.  This  is  a  world  of  peril;  those  who  treat  it 
otherwise,  whether  for  their  own  souls  or  that  of  the  Nation, 
are  not  wise.  Perhaps  the  greatest  danger  of  all  to  our  peo- 
ple is  that  they  may  ridicule  the  idea  that  there  is  any  danger 
for  them.  When  a  nation  reaches  that  point  of  faith  in  itself 
it  is  on  the  brink.  There  are  two  parts  to  our  theme,  one  under 
the  name  American,  and  the  other  that  of  Democracy.  There 
are  perik  to  it  as  a  democracy ;  there  are  dangers  also  peculiar 
to  it  as  an  American  Democracy. 

I. 
1.  A  danger  to  any  democracy  is  fcUse  leadership.  A  de- 
mocracy to  the  eye  of  a  politician  is  like  a  gold  mine  to  a 
prospector,  something  rich  to  be  exploited  and  appropriated. 
The  touching  element  in  the  story  of  past  democracies  has 
been  their  hunger  for  a  leader  who  would  not  betray  them. 
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There  is  something  pathetic  in  the  confidence  which  a  people 
reposes  in  leaders  whom  they  believe  to  be  honest  and  im- 
selfish.  Such  democracies  in  the  past  have  finally  been  be- 
trayed by  their  leaders  and  so  ended.  And  yet  it  must  be 
remembered  that  it  is  they  who  make  those  leaders.  If  their 
life  is  pure  and  strong  and  righteous,  out  of  that  soil  will 
spring  character  in  the  shape  of  true  men.  Washington  was 
the  natural  product  of  a  God-fearing  and  righteous  human 
society,  and  Lincoln  likewise.  Such  men  are  the  flowering 
of  the  life  of  the  people.  Weeds  grow  when  the  soil  is  im- 
poverished. Enrich  the  soil,  sow  good  seed,  and  you  have 
wheat  and  corn.  Democracy  is  a  plot  of  ground  that  is  being 
continually  sown  with  the  tares  of  false  doctrines  and  theories 
of  life.  False  teachings  of  government  and  liberty  and  rights 
are  sent  broadcast.  To  offset  them  it  must  be  enriched  with 
wisdom  and  power  to  think  and  act.  Otherwise  it  breeds  its 
own  sons  for  their  undoing ;  its  leaders  become  its  self-inflicted 
punishment  for  a  false  social  life. 

2.  The  second  peril  of  all  democracies  is  the  other  extreme 
from  that  already  named.  It  is  the  intimidation  of  leaders  by 
the  people.  The  notions  and  opinions  of  people  in  the  mass 
are  subject  to  violent  change.  The  individual  may  plan  for 
a  term  of  years  if  left  to  his  own  wisdom.  The  danger  of  the 
mass  is  that  it  does  not  think  in  terms  of  years:  it  is  impa- 
tient, near-sighted,  changeable.  The  leader  who  to-day  op- 
poses its  demands  does  the  unpopular  thing,  commits  political 
suicide.  The  people  must  have  their  way.  They  pass  judg- 
ment in  a  day  over  matters  which  statesmen  would  hesitate 
to  decide  after  months  of  reflection.  There  is  nothing  so 
fearful  as  a  great  populace  swayed  by  an  impulse  or  passicm. 
It  demands  instant  action;  it  cannot  wait  for  investigations 
and  judicial  procedure.     Washington  and  Lincoln  were  tor- 
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tured  by  it  in  their  day.  Multitudes  condemned  McKinley 
for  waiting  to  investigate  the  sinking  of  the  Maine  before 
declaring  war.  President  Wilson^  if  yielding  to  much  popular 
passion,  would  long  since  have  ceased  inquiries  and  waiting 
for  vexatious  delays  in  correspondence  and  involved  us  in 
war.  The  same  people  who  to-day  sing,  "  Hosanna  to  him 
who  Cometh  in  the  Name  of  the  Lord,"  to-morrow,  because 
he  does  contrary  to  their  tastes,  cry,  "  Crucify  him ! "  De- 
mocracy for  that  reason  has  always  been  injured  by  its  own 
intimidation  of  its  leaders,  who  have  been  compelled  to  sur- 
render their  better  judgment  for  popular  applause  and  to 
retain  office. 

The  president  of  a  republic  as  compared  with  the  sovereign 
of  a  monarchy  is  as  one  whose  house  is  on  the  crater  of  Ve- 
suvius as  compared  with  one  whose  palace  is  on  Gibraltar.  A 
nation  needs  a  consistent  policy  as  a  business  house  requires 
some  one  who  can  look  beyond  the  year,  and  plan  consistently. 
But  democracies  do  not  naturally  plan  for  years.  They  ask 
for  immediate  results.  It  is  an  unpleasant  truth  that  we  peo- 
ple need  often  to  be  saved  from  ourselves,  from  Philip  drunk 
to  Philip  sober.  Happy  is  that  republic  whose  life  is  so  sound 
that  it  begets  men  to  lead  it  who  are  the  people's  devoted  ser- 
vants, but  not  its  whipped  slaves  and  sycophants,  fawning  for 
its  favor.  A  democracy  is  not  necessarily  a  strong,  wise,  and 
successful  thing  merely  because  it  is  a  democracy.  The  people 
can  be,  ought  to  be,  majestic.  The  voice  of  the  people  may 
be  as  the  voice  of  God  (vox  populi,  vox  Dei)^  but  it  often 
has  crucified  its  best  friends,  and  burned  at  the  stake  of  its 
popular  misjudgments  those  who  were  brave  enough  and 
loved  it  enough  to  resist  its  passions  and  oppose  its  impulsive 
decrees.  We  speak  now  not  of  our  own,  but  of  democracy  in 
the  abstract,  or  as  it  may  become  anywhere  if  it  lacks  vision, 
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and  so  rs  devoid  of  the  fundamental  qualities  of  intelligence, 
education,  self-control,  and  the  character  which  can  come  only 
through  obedience  to  primary  law.  So  much  for  our  sub- 
ject, which  is  simply  Democracy,  without  any  national  modi- 
fications. Let  us  turn  to  the  qualifying  term,  —  to  the  word 
American. 

ih 

What  are  the  perils  of  the  Democracy  which  is  American, 
peculiar  to  it  by  virtue  of  its  individual  peculiarities?  And 
again  let  it  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  confession  of  perils  does 
not  constitute  a  judgment  against  it  or  an  affront  to  it.  It 
does  not  indicate  a  lack  of  love  for  it  or  faith  in  it,  but  a  de- 
sire to  honor  it  and  save  it  to  its  better  self  and  higher  des- 
tiny. If  we  did  not  believe  in  it  as  the  best  thing  in  the  world 
we  would  not  consider  it  worth  while  to  spend  an  hour  in 
the  House  of  God  talking  about  it  and  invoking  His  blessing 
upon  it.  If  it  were  ever  so  imperfect,  we  would  still  prefer 
it  to  an  otherwise  perfect  government  but  which  was  auto- 
cratic and  not  "  of  the  people,  by  the  people,  and  for  the 
people." 

1.  One  of  the  evident  perils  of  American  Democracy  is  the 
peril  of  its  self-confidence  based  upon  its  past  record.  Most 
of  our  past  is  highly  creditable.  The  Nation  has  generally 
been  right  in  its  final  decisions,  though  often  groping.  But 
that  past  has  been  possible  because  its  people  were,  in  the 
main,  of  the  same  type,  an  unit  in  their  conception  of  justice 
and  right  and  the  virtues  which  are  essential  to  any  people. 
They  had  education,  moral  training,  and  religious  inspiration. 
They  were  lovers  of  the  simple  life  and  the  domestic  virtues, 
a  God-fearing  Nation.  The  restraints  gained  by  the  recog- 
nition of  the  Bible,  even  to  its  reading  in  the  public  "schools. 
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the  sanctity  of  the  Sabbath,  and  the  teachings  of  moral 
precepts  in  season  and  out  of  season,  made  this  Nation 
what  it  was,  a  people  capable  of  governing  itself  fairly  even 
while  under  the  heaviest  strain.  Those  conditions  seem  likely 
to  be  changed,  if  not  so  already.  The  state  neither  teaches 
nor  permits  religious  and  ethical  instruction  to  the  young  in 
its  institutions.  The  decrees  of  some  of  its  officials  practically 
make  it  illegal  to  mention  the  name  of  God  in  a  public  in- 
stitution. 

We  are  not  any  more  a  homogeneous  people  either  in  re- 
ligion or  in  our  ideals  of  right  and  wrong.  We  are  a  mass 
of  people  with  conflicting  origin  and  principles,  trjring  our 
best  to  live  together  in  peace  and  work  out  some  kind  of 
national  life  which  shall  be  absolutely  neutral  on  the  funda- 
mental subjects  which  first  produced  this  Nation.  Because 
our  old  democracy  succeeded  is  no  pledge  that  the  present 
very  different  one  will  succeed.     It  can  fail. 

2.  The  second  peril  to  the  American  Democracy  is  plainly 
by  virtue  of  the  lavish  Providence  which  has  endowed  it  so 
richly,  the  peril  of  materialism.  The  world  has  mastered 
hitherto  most  other  dangers  and  been  ruined  by  this  same 
power,  but  never  on  so  great  a  scale  has  a  democracy  been 
let  loose  in  so  rich  a  domain  as  ours.  When  the  country  was 
poor,  it  was  humble,  simple,  devout.  It  is  now  very  rich.  It 
beckons  with  wands  of  gold  the  eyes  of  all  its  children  to 
come  and  get.  Former  generations  among  us  spent  time  in 
discussing  principles  of  government,  debating  in  the  town 
halls  matters  of  state.  Men  of  the  stature  of  statesmen  were 
developed  in  the  simple  hamlets  by  the  exercise  of  argument 
on  public  questions  and  religious  doctrines.  The  American 
people  have  not  made  deep  and  serious  thinking  a  pursuit  in 
the  last  quarter  of  a  century  as  they  did  before  that.    It  has 
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been  more  and  more  difficult  to  secure  the  best  talent  of  our 
homes  for  the  work  of  the  church  or  state.  It  is  no  wonder 
that,  seeing  what  there  is  in  the  markets  of  this  world  to  give 
comfort  and  pleasure  to  life,  the  desire  to  secure  the  money 
with  which  to  pay  the  price  has  become  the  supreme  passion 
of  our  people.  A  large  portion  of  our  Democracy  has  ceased 
to  be  religious  so  far  as  we  can  judge  by  any  outward  rela- 
tion to  the  worship  of  God  or  sacrifice  for  His  cause.  Pleas- 
ure is  a  larger  word  than  duty  among  us  to-day;  it  was  the 
reverse  in  the  last  century.  We  do  not  mean  by  this  to  say 
that  our  Democracy  has  been  entirely  enslaved  by  material- 
ism, but  that  such  is  its  danger,  a  danger  which  has  already 
made  such  ravages  as  to  make  those  tremble  who  look  to  the 
years  that  are  coming  and  ask  where  are  the  men  and  women 
to  be  found  who  will  make  good  their  fathers'  places  or  their 
mothers'  places  in  preserving  the  principles  which  make  for 
righteousness  and  exemplify  the  virtues  by  which  alone  the 
first  century  of  this  Republic  was  made  possible.  We  might, 
if  time  allowed,  brighten  this  darksome  suggestion  by  indi- 
cating much  that  makes  us  confident  that  it  is  only  a  peril 
which  will  master  very  many,  to  be  sure,  but  which  will  not 
be  an  engulfing  flood  to  destroy  a  nation.  The  sentiments 
prevailing  on  the  current  war  show  that  American  Democ- 
racy, while  held  elsewhere  to  be  a  slave  of  Mammon  and 
grossly  given  over  to  selfish  indulgence,  is  the  most  ideal- 
istic people  under  the  sun.  As  a  whole  its  judgments  of  the 
merits  of  this  war  have  not  been  made  on  the  basis  of  its  own 
self-interests;  it  has  desired  only  to  understand  and  pass 
righteous  judgment  as  to  its  cause  and  those  guilt>'  of  it. 
This  does  not  mean  that  there  are  not  many  who  are  more 
concerned  with  its  commercial  significance.  But  such  only 
emphasize  the  idealism  that  still  survives  in  America  and 
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which  should  redeem  us  from  the  reproach  of  being  as  yet 
in  total  bondage  to  the  flesh  and  blind  to  the  paramount 
things  of  life. 

3.  A  third  peril  to  the  American  Democracy  is  that  sense 
of  security  which  comes  from  its  isolation  between  the  oceans 
and  from  which  spring  a  number  of  blessings  and  an  equal 
nimiber  of  dangers.  It  is  by  no  means  sure,  in  the  light  of 
present  events,  that  we  have  no  outside  dangers  to  fear,  though 
we  have  had  every  reason  for  such  a  belief  until  now.  How 
far  this  possibility  demands  physical  preparedness  is  a  matter 
to  be  met  wisely  and  calmly;  it  is  not  our  theme  nor  is  this 
the  hour.  The  confidence  of  a  nation,  however,  that  it  has 
no  outside  foes  to  prepare  for,  requires  a  strong  people  to 
prevent  the  loss  of  some  cardinal  virtues.  Assured  peace  may 
not  always  prove  an  unmixed  blessing.  There  are  certain 
elements  of  character  which  we  hold  to  be  necessary  in  any 
people,  and  we  ask  ourselves  what  there  is  in  our  midst  or 
around  us  which  will  develop  and  preserve  them.  No  people 
can  be  great  who  are  not  courageous,  nor  can  be  courageous 
until  they  do  something  which  requires  it.  This  is  an  old- 
fashioned  virtue  and  often  put  to  bad  uses,  but  it  is  better  put 
to  a  bad  use  than  it  is  to  have  no  courage,  for  what  is  the 
use  of  staying  alive  after  one  has  become  a  coward?  As 
moral  bravery  is  vastly  higher  than  physical,  we  ask  what 
have  we  that  will  keep  our  people  truly  courageous  without 
war?    There  must  be  something  to  call  it  out. 

While  we  have  no  doubt  that  our  people  would  spring  to 
arms  as  a  whole  if  the  urgent  call  came,  unhappily  necessity 
or  otherwise  has  made  this  war  period  to  have  such  an  influ- 
ence in  this  country  by  virtue  of  the  much  desired  neutrality 
as  to  endanger  our  national  spirit  and  weaken  some  of  it.  We 
as  individuals  have  endured  in  silence  spectacles  in  this  war 
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which  have  violated  every  sense  of  justice  or  htimanity  or 
truth,  and  with  the  best  of  motives  to  save  the  larger  pur- 
poses. We  have  not  been  cowards,  to  be  sure,  but  we  have 
acted  just  as  a  coward  would  under  the  same  circumstances: 
we  have  said  nothing;  we  have  not  wished  to  offend  by  cry- 
ing out  our  righteous  indignation;  and  to  suppress  our 
noblest  instincts  when  outraged  tends  to  make  cowards. 
Some  of  us  have  become  such.  We,  for  the  sake  of  the  ulti- 
mate benefits,  have  hushed  our  natural  instincts  to  avoid  giv- 
ing offense  in  scores  of  cases  which  are  in  absolute  violation 
of  all  the  principles  for  which  this  country  stands.  The  ques- 
tion is,  however  good  and  wise  the  intent  may  be,  whether 
such  suppression  of  the  nobler  instincts  and  the  higher  ele- 
ments of  our  nature  does  not  make  us  to  some  degree  a  nation 
of  opportunists;  whether  we  can  ever  regain  that  buoyancy 
and  spontaneity  of  moral  energy  which  we  have  had  to  sup- 
press. 

A  symptom  of  it,  that  this  is  so,  occurred  in  our  National 
Senate  last  week.  Not  by  our  own  choice,  but  by  a  seeming 
act  of  Providence,  the  Philippines  were  flung  into  our  arms 
for  development  and  ultimate,  though  necessarily  very  dis- 
tant, self-government.  There  is  no  brighter  episode  in  our 
national  history  than  what,  up  to  a  recent  date,  we  have  done 
for  these  islands  in  the  Pacific.  Education  has  been  spread 
abroad  by  an  army  of  our  best  teachers,  with  every  promise 
of  a  civilization  there  that  would  be  a  glory  to  this  country. 
Fears  that  it  may  become  a  menace  and  involve  us  in  the  ne- 
cessity of  its  defense  caused  the  Senate  to  vote,  by  the  decid- 
ing vote  of  the  Vice-President,  that  we  throw  back  practically 
at  once  into  the  hands  of  that  but  partially  developed  people, 
most  of  whom  are  still  in  the  barbaric  stage,  the  burden  of 
self-government,  and  so  obliterate  the  last  vestige  of  all  the 
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sacrifice  of  men  and  money  which  we  have  expended,  the  only 
apparent  reason  being  that  we  are  afraid  we  shall  be  involved 
in  unpleasantness  if  we  continue  to  hold  them  until  they  are 
ready  to  govern  themselves.  It  is  a  cowardly  and  unrighteous 
act,  a  stigma  on  our  Senate  and  Nation. 

We  ask,  therefore,  again.  What  is  there  in  our  situation 
that  can  keep  our  Democracy  up  to  the  proper  standard  of  a 
virile  people?  If  we  could  safely  dismiss  all  thought  of  per- 
ils of  war  with  outside  nations,  it  would  be  a  pity  that  it  were 
so  if  there  were  no  other  ways  by  which  to  keep  alive  that 
vital  spark  that  has  made  the  heroisms  of  the  past.  But  there 
is  no  such  necessity.  We  do  not  believe  with  General  Bem- 
hardi  and  his  staff  that  war  is  necessary  for  such  a  purpose, 
though  it  is  the  easiest  method.  We  abhor  the  doctrine  with 
indignation.  To  do  right  always,  under  all  conditions,  re- 
quires the  highest  courage.  To  deal  justly  and  honestly  in 
the  world,  to  take  the  course  of  self-sacrifice  for  the  larger 
good,  requires  courage  in  officeholders  and  in  people.  If  we 
do  the  right  as  God  gives  us  to  see  the  right,  we  shall  have 
use  for  all  the  courage  we  can  muster. 

4.  Again,  what  is  there  that  shall  keep  alive  in  the  Amer- 
ican Democracy,  where  it  is  in  great  danger  beyond  that  of 
any  other  nation  on  earth,  the  element  of  self-sacrifice  and 
the  self-control  which  it  involves?  It  is  our  very  good  or  ill 
fortune  that  robs  us  of  the  necessity  for  it,  and  makes  it 
harder  for  us  to  resist.  Is  there  such  a  thing  as  great  char- 
acter in  men  and  women  without  the  element  of  some  self- 
denial  and  act  of  self-control?  And  can  a  nation  succeed 
where  the  individual  fails?  Horrible  as  are  the  cruelties  of 
war,  they  have  their  compensating  side  in  the  spirit  of  self- 
sacrifice  and  mastery  of  self  which  they  call  out.  But  two 
years  ago  the  peasantry  of  Europe  were  living  small,  inconse- 
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quential  lives,  grubbing  for  their  bread  and  their  mug  of  beer ; 
to-day  they  have  risen  to  the  dimension  of  heroes.  They  have 
stepped  out  of  their  narrow  selves,  have  forgotten  self,  have 
given  their  life  away.  They  can  never  be  the  same  again. 
Those  who  survive  will  be  greater  than  they  were  before. 
They  have  laid  down  their  life  and  they  will  take  it  again  a 
hundredfold. 

It  almost  frightens  us  to  think  how  in  this  great  country 
of  ours  there  seems  to  be  no  necessity  that  compels  such  a 
sacrifice  of  self.  The  Nation  itself  makes  but  light  demands 
upon  us;  and  even  those  light  demands,  mostly  in  the  form 
of  taxes  that  would  make  the  citizens  of  other  nations  smile, 
we  are  tempted  to  complain  of  and  to  evade.  So  great  is  the 
temptation,  therefore,  to  think  of  self,  since  there  is  nothing 
else  that  demands  our  serious  attention,  that  we  may  safely 
say  that  no  nation  has  ever  Tiad  such  a  danger  of  becoming 
effeminate  as  has  ours.  The  very  fact  that  some  at  least 
would  secure  peace  at  any  price  and  any  terms,  in  order  to 
avoid  the  expense  and  especially  the  horrors  of  bloodshed,  is 
a  symptom  of  a  very  insidious  disease.  A  people  not  effem- 
inate will  always  put  justice  first  and  peace  second.  A  peo- 
ple that  has  become  degenerate  through  the  lack  of  the  need 
of  self-sacrifice  for  a  great  cause  will  put  peace  first  and  jus- 
tice second. 

This  Democracy  of  ours  must  impose  upon  itself  some 
great  moral  tasks  which  will  require  acts  of  self-abnegation 
if  it  would  save  itself  to  the  robust  and  virile  democracy 
which  it  has  hitjierto  been.  But  so  long  as  there  are  wrongs 
to  set  right,  and  poverty  to  be  relieved,  and  social  conditions  to 
ameliorate,  and  justice  to  be  established,  will  there  be  a  demand 
upon  our  good  citizenship  for  the  sacrifice  of  self-comfort 
and  convenience  that  they  may  do  these  things.     You  have 
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money  to  give,  you  can  sacrifice  it  for  the  cause  of  your  coun- 
try. You  have  strength  to  give  to  the  weak.  You  have  voices 
and  wisdom,  you  can  speak  for  the  truth  bravely  against  the 
voices  of  error  and  destruction.  You  have  children,  train  them 
to  serve  the  world's  needs.  You  can  sacrifice  the  life  of  ease 
and  congenial  pleasures  and  give  your  country  of  yourselves 
.for  the  elevation  of  its  political  life  and  the  higher  standards 
of  its  industrial  pursuits.  And  then,  when  we  have  laid  upon 
our  country's  altar  that  sacrifice  of  love  which  it  needs  and 
has  a  right  to  demand,  there  will  still  be  abundant  occasion 
to  offer  yet  again  upon  the  altar  of  our  common  humanity, 
the  brotherhood  of  man  and  the  Kingdom  of  God  on  earth, 
for  across  many  seas  we  shall  hear  the  Macedonian  cry: 
"  Come  over  and  help  us !  "  Do  it  for  the  sake  of  the  nations 
who  are  in  darkness,  for  the  peoples  who  have  not  the  knowl- 
edge of  your  Gospel  and  of  Him  who  made  Himself  poor 
that  you  might  be  rich.  And  do  it  for  your  own  sakes  that 
you  may  not  shrivel  to  nothing  in  the  enjoyment  of  your 
abundance.  The  need  of  self-sacrifice  shall  never  cease  so 
long  as  there  is  one  habitation  on  earth  that  has  not  the  light 
which  we  enjoy  and  knows  not  the  truth  which  has  set  us 
free. 

5.  And  while  there  are  other  perils  peculiar  to  our  people 
we  will  stay  but  to  indicate  one  more.  A  people  is  in  direst 
peril  when  there  are  forces  at  work  within  it  to  draw  it  down 
from  the  spiritual  to  make  it  merely  secular  and  temporal. 
This  Nation  had  its  birth  in  a  great  spiritual  agony.  It  was 
a  principle  before  it  was  a  nation;  it  was  a  holy,  spiritual  vis- 
ion before  it  became  a  constitution.  The  fire  of  that  principle 
has  never  ceased  entirely  within  it.  It  is  what  has  made  it 
singular  among  the  nations  just  as  the  Jewish  nation,  in 
its  day,  was  a  peculiar  people  for  the  same  reason.  Both 
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nations  had  their  Abraham  and  both  nations  followed  the 
pillar  of  cloud  and  pillar  of  fire  in  their  days  in  the  wilder- 
ness. Most  of  our  common  talk  to-day  concerns  the  develop- 
ment of  material  and  physical  America.  When  a  commission 
from  the  Orient  visits  us  to  study  our  greatness,  we  point 
them  to  the  external  things,  and  they  go  their  way  in  many 
cases  thinking  that  they  have  seen  America  because  they  havo 
been  shown  its  buildings,  its  wheel  of  industry,  its  tables  of 
trade.  The  real  America  of  years  ago,*  and  we  trust  this  is 
true  to-day  for  the  most  part,  was  found  in  the  hearts  and 
homes  and  sanctuaries  of  its  people,  and  they  were  great  be- 
cause God  was  there.  They  invoked  His  presence,  they 
sought  His  blessing  even  upon  their  frugal  meal.  As  we  wan- 
der through  those  paths  in  which  they  lived,  we  seem  to  hear 
amidst  all  the  sounds  of  earthly  things  the  rustling  of  an  un- 
seen garment,  the  hint  of  an  Invisible  Presence  which  touched 
the  common  tasks  and  rounds  of  life  and  the  Nation's  hopes 
with  a  sanctity  that  converted  life  itself  into  a  sacrament  and 
made  God  and  man  partners  in  a  mighty  business. 

What  shall  take  the  place  of  the  sense  of  a  Living  God  in 
the  heart  of  a  nation?  What  will  be  equivalent  in  our  De- 
mocracy, if  it  shall  change,  for  the  blessings  that  came  to  the 
older  generations  through  reading  their  duties  and  the  Na- 
tion's purpose  in  the  light  of  God's  plans  ?  When  evil  shocks 
us,  and  vice  seems  invincible,  and  heart  of  flesh  fails  us,  what 
will  take  the  place  of  the  waiting  upon  God  and  the  prayers 
to  His  Throne  among  a  people  whose  need  will  be  as  great, 
but  who  have  no  altar  to  which  to  repair  and  nothing  but  the 
human  upon  which  they  may  call?  Poverty,  peril  of  foes, 
pestilence,  famine,  —  these  things  keep  alive  in  people  their 
sense  of  dependence  upon  an  Arm  stronger  than  that  of  the 
flesh.    But  we  are  rich  and  not  poor.    We  trust  to  the  oceans' 
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defense  and  not  to  "  the  sword  of  the  Lord  and  of  Gideon." 
We  fear  no  plague ;  there  can  be  no  famine.  "  He  hath  not 
dealt  so  with  any  nation."  But  how  will  that  people  deal  with 
Him?  That  is  the  question  that  pleads  for  an  answer.  Can 
it  be  said  of  the  proud  and  confident  Democracy  of  which  we 
are  a  part  that  its  commerce  is  great  and  its  halls  of  learning 
thronged  and  its  gates  are  gates  of  gold,  but  it3  sanctuaries 
are  forsaken,  its  children  void  of  reverence,  its  people  voice- 
less in  worship  and  that  God  has  left  the  paths  where  once 
He  walked  with  the  great  Washington  and  where  He  stood 
when  Lincoln  fell  at  His  feet  and  cast  the  burdens  of  State 
upon  Him? 

May  it  not  be  that  the  world  catastrophe  of  the  present  has 
been  permitted  because  it  was  the  only  way  by  which  the  peo- 
ples of  this  world  could  be  saved  from  death  unto  life?  And 
shall  favored  America  alone  pass  through  this  period  of 
agony  without  receiving,  as  other  people  are  receiving  so 
wonderfully,  the  purification  which  it  brings?  These  other 
peoples,  in  the  very  darkness  which  envelops  them,  are  being 
given  of  Heaven  a  vision  with  which  they  are  seeing  the 
things  which  are  of  value  and  which  make  for  the  glory  of  a 
nation.  And  can  America  catch  their  vision  and  so,  in  the 
golden  bonds  of  self-restraint,  turn  her  back  upon  the  ways 
which  lead  to  evil  and,  with  her  face  toward  the  sun,  perpet- 
uate a  democracy  founded  upon  righteousness  and  perfected 
with  all  the  blessings  of  God?  Or  must  America,  untaught 
by  the  fearful  experiences  of  others,  pass  through  her  own 
baptism  of  fire?  Must  the  ploughshares  of  God's  wrath  tear 
up  the  encrusted  soil  of  her  pride  and  lust  ?  Must  the  flaming 
sword  draw  her  precious  blood  and  crumble  her  palaces  and 
consume  her  cities  as  the  only  means  by  which  the  God  of 
love  can  deliver  her  from  her  enemies  which  lie  within  her 
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own  heart  and  save  her  to  that  better  America  whose  destiny, 
we  believe,  was  written  in  letter^  of  gold  in  the  council  cham- 
ber of  the  Most  High  before  the  first  musket  shot  rang  out 
the  call  that  sounded  the  dawn  of  her  independence,  or  the 
Mayflower  sailed  away? 

At  such  a  solemn  moment  as  this,  contemplating  all  the 
possibilities  of  good  and  evil  which  ever  contend  for  suprem- 
acy, among  men,  we  know  of  no  better  voice  to  which  to  give 
heed  than  that  which  speaks  to  us  across  the  many  centuries 
and  which  has  as  timely  a  message  now  as  it  had  to  the  na- 
tion of  old  when  Moses  gave  it  to  his  beloved  people  ere  he 
went  forth  from  them  to  lie  in  the  unknown  grave  on  lonely 
Nebo's  summit: — 

"And  it  shall  be,  when  the  Lord  thy  God  shall  have  brought  thee 
into  the  land  which  he  sware  unto  thy  fathers,  to  Abraham,  to 
Isaac,  and  to  Jacob,  to  give  thee  great  and  goodly  cities,  which 
thou  buildest  not,  and  houses  full  of  aU  good  things,  which  thou 
fllledst  not,  and  wells  digged,  which  thou  diggedst  not,  vineyards 
and  olive  trees,  which  thou  plantedst  not;  when  thou  shalt  have 
eaten,  and  be  full;  then  beware  lest  thou  forget  the  Lord,  which 
brought  thee  forth  out  of  the  land  of  Egypt,  from  the  house  of 
bondage." 

Let  the  word  of  this  man  of  God  sound  to  the  depth  and 
through  the  length  and  breadth  of  our  great  American  De- 
mocracy to-day :   "  Lest  we  forget !    Lest  we  forget !  " 
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ARTICLE  VI. 

KEYNOTES  OF  THE  CENTURIES  IN  RELATION 
TO  THE  GREAT  WAR. 

BY  BERNARD  C.    STEINER,    PH.D.,    BALTIMORE,    MD. 

Nothing  is  more  fascinating  nor  more  dangerous  than  to 
attempt  to  explain  historic  events  by  referring  them  to  a 
formula.  One  is  so  apt  to  find  the  formula  applicable  to  facts, 
because  he  fits  the  facts  to  the  formula ;  to  discover  proof  of 
his  a  priori  theories ;  to  see  the  working  of  general  laws  which 
he  wishes  to  prove,  forgetting  or  overlooking  facts  which  dis- 
prove those  laws,  or,  at  any  rate,  seriously  modify  them. 
When  one  reads  a  book  such  as  Flint's  history  of  the  Phi- 
losophy of  History,  he  is  impressed  with  the  insufficient 
grounds  upon  which  men  build  up  such  philosophies.  The 
perusal  of  the  pages  of  that  book  is  like  a  walk  through  a 
graveyard  filled  with  tombstones,  each  bearing  the  inscrip- 
tion, Hie  jacet,  for  the  philosophies  laboriously  worked  out  by 
learned  men  have  been  interred  deep  in  the  oblivion  of  for- 
gotten things,  until  now  one  can  hardly  read  the  inscriptions 
for  the  moss  which  covers  them. 

Yet  there  is  a  value  in  grouping  the  main  facts  of  an  epoch 
together  and  considering  what  are  the  general  principles  they 
illustrate  and  what  trend  of  human  thoughts,  what  direction 
of  human  progress,  they  show.  Often  we  find  that,  in  a 
rough  and  ready  way,  a  term  will  sum  up  the  events  of  an 
era,  and  that,  in  some  degree,  the  Procrustean  bed  of  a  cen- 
tury may  serve  as  the  frame  in  which  to  fit  the  record  of  some 
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great  movement  of  men.  Thus  the  fourth  century  before  the 
Christian  era  may  well  be  summed  up  in  the  rise  of  Macedon 
and  the  Hellenization  of  the  East  through  the  conquest  of 
Alexander,  and  the  first  century  of  the  Christian  era  may  re- 
ceive like  summation  in  the  consolidation  of  the  Roman  em- 
pire and  the  rise  of  the  Christian  church.  There  are  only  a 
few  times  in  the  world's  history,  like  the  present,  when  we 
see  all  things  rocking  to  their  fall,  when  old  things  are  visi- 
bly passing  away  and  the  parturient  world,  with  cries  like  a 
woman  in  travail,  struggles  to  bring  new  life  into  existence. 
Nevertheless,  though  the  changes  may  usually  be  slow,  they 
are  sure  and,  like  the  slow  changes  of  man's  life,  we  may 
roughly  group  together  a  certain  number  of  years,  as  those 
of  the  childhood,  the  adolescence,  maturity,  or  senescence  of 
an  idea.  In  the  last  thousand  years,  we  find  that  it  is  possi- 
ble to  group  the  most  important  events  of  the  various  cen- 
turies together,  so  as  to  give  each  century  a  keynote.  If  a 
single  keynote  be  too  narrow  to  fit  the  multiform  activity  of 
a  century,  two  or  three,  at  any  rate,  will  suffice,  and  will  give 
us  a  reasonable  explanation  of  the  major  events  of  the  period. 
From  the  welter  of  conflicting  interests  and  of  struggling 
tribes  which  had  lasted  for  centuries,  Charlemagne  and  Eg- 
bert brought  the  beginnings  of  order  and  the  conception  of 
central  rule  into  western  Europe  in  the  ninth  century,  which 
conception  was  never  lost;  for,  from  that  time,  the  Holy  Ro- 
man Empire  and  the  kingdom  of  England  always  existed  as 
entities,  appealing  to  the  hearts  and  minds  of  men.  The  tenth 
century  saw  the  permanent  establishment  of  important  Euro- 
pean countries  as  they  have  remained  in  large  measure  until 
to-day,  and  the  lands  of  England,  Scotland,  France,  and  Ger- 
many find  the  beginnings  of  their  present  organization  in  that 
century.  Alfred  and  his  able  descendants,  Edward,  Athelstan, 
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and  Edgar  in  England,  Hugh  Capet  in  France,  Henry  the 
Fowler  and  his  son  Otto  in  Germany,  left  so  strong  an  im- 
print on  the  countries  they  ruled  that  these  lands  have  re- 
mained powers,  with  existence  continuous  from  the  times  of 
these  rulers  to  the  present  day. 

The  keynote  of  the  eleventh  century  is  the  rise  of  papal 
power.  Hildebrand  lifted  the  office,  which  he  bore  under  the 
title  of  Gregory  VII.,  to  an  unprecedented  height,  and  his 
spiritual  sway  was  strengthened  by  William  the  Norman's  con- 
quest of  England.  In  the  quarrel  over  the  investitures  he  meas- 
ured swords  with  feudalism  and  showed  unexpected  strength. 
He  might  die,  it  is  true,  in  exile  at  Salerno,  but  he  had  made 
Henry  IV.  come  to  Canossa  and  kneel  in  the  snow  there.  The 
Christianization  of  Scandinavia  brought  new  countries  under 
the  influence  of  the  Pope,  and  the  weakening  of  the  Eastern 
Empire  made  him  appear  larger,  as  the  ecclesiastical  head  of 
that  part  of  Christendom  which  was  increasingly  important. 

The  twelfth  century  is  that  of  the  crusades,  in  their  incep- 
tion a  generous  movement  to  save  the  holy  places  of  Chris- 
tianity from  infidel  rulers,  which  had  as  incidental  results  the 
bringing  men  of  different  countries  to  fight  side  by  side  for 
a  oMnmon  object  and  the  widening  of  the  horizon  of  Europe, 
through  the  travel  of  the  crusaders  to  the  East  and  their  re- 
turn with  Oriental  products. 

The  thirteenth,  century  is  that  time  of  the  critical  struggle 
between  Church  and  State,  of  Guelf  and  Ghibelline,  of  Inno- 
cent III.  and  Frederick  II.  After  the  fall  of  the  Hohenstauf- 
ens  and  the  advent  of  the  Great  Interregnum,  it  seemed  as 
if  the  State  had  definitely  lost,  and  the  rise  of  the  orders  of 
Franciscan  and  Dominican  friars  seemed  to  give  the  Church 
an  irresistible  support.  Yet  at  the  close  of  the  period,  Boni- 
face VIII.   failed  to  maintain  his  claims   for  the  papal  su- 
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preniacy,  and  his  successor  even  abandoned  Rome  as  his 
residence. 

In  the  fourteenth  century,  the  rise  of  the  towns  furnishes 
the  keynote.  The  City  States  of  Italy  are  the  most  important 
of  these,  but,  in  the  communes  in.  France,  the  boroughs  in 
England,  the  cities  of  the  Hanseatic  League  in  CJermany,  is 
also  seen  the  development  of  commerce  and  municipal  insti- 
tutions. The  towns'  freedom  was  not  destined  to  last,  and 
the  fifteenth  century  was  an  era  of  consolidation  of  power, 
of  the  collapse  of  feudalism,  and  of  enlightenment  through 
the  renaissance  of  learning.  The  great  schism  in  the  papacy 
ended,  and  the  Popes  returned  to  Rome  from  their  Baby- 
lonish captivity  at  Avignon.  The  Wars  of  the  Roses  ended 
in  the  triumph  of  the  Tudors.  The  Moors  lost  all  their 
power  in  a  Spain  united  under  one  head.  The  failure  of  the 
English  in  the  French  Hundred  Years'  War  and  the  destruc- 
tion of  the  power  of  Charles  the  Bold  of  Burgundy  made 
Louis  XI.  ruler  in  fact  of  France. 

The  Renaissance,  a  period  of  intellectual  discovery,  led  to 
the  period  of  physical  and  spiritual  discovery  of  the  sixteenth 
century.  Old  world  maps  had  to  be  torn  up,  and  new  ones  on 
Mercator's  projection  succeeded  the  earlier  ones  of  the  flat 
earth  surrounded  by  the  ocean.  One  continent  after  another, 
like  a  new  planet,  "  swam  into  the  ken  "  of  men.  Religious 
discovery  was  no  less  important.  Martin  Luther  nailed  his 
theses  to  the  door  at  Wittenberg,  and  Ignatius  Loyola  estab- 
lished the  order  of  Jesus.  The  Protestants,  including  Angli- 
cans, Calvinists,  and  Lutherans,  reformed  Christian  faith  and 
practice,  and  broke  away  from  any  connection  with  the 
Church  of  Rome.  The  Council  of  Trent  reformed  the  Roman 
Catholic  Church  from  within,  and  the  two  divisions  of  West- 
ern Christianity  stood  forth  irreconcilable.    The  seventeenth 
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century  is  marked  by  a  struggle  to  colonize  the  new  world, 
which  had  been  discovered  in  the  previous  century,  by  the 
beginnings  of  international  law  under  Grotius,  and  by  the 
establishment  of  the  permanent  international  relations  of 
independent  States  under  the  peace  of  Westphalia,  after 
which  time  diplomatic  representatives  were  maintained  con- 
tinuously by  each  member  of  the  family  of  nations  at  the 
courts  of  each  other.  It  was  recognized  that  the  differences 
between  the  forms  of  Christianity  could  not  be  composed,  but 
as  yet  the  attempt  was  to  secure  unity  of  religion  in  each 
country,  and  men  struggled  for  the  principle  of  cujus  regio, 
ejus  religio,  —  that  the  religion  of  each  state  should  be  ob- 
served by  all  its  inhabitants. 

With  the  beginning  of  the  eighteenth  century,  we  find  the 
struggle  for  the  balance  of  power  on  land  and  the  control  of 
the  ocean,  together  with  the  coming  of  the  benevolent  despot, 
who  should  cause  his  people  to  prosper  because  he  willed  it 
so.  Peter  the  Great  was  a  characteristic  example  of  such  a 
ruler,  while  Louis  XIV.,  striving  to  aggrandize  France,  met 
the  opposition  of  other  states  who  fought  for  the  balance  of 
power. 

Out  of  the  crash  of  the  French  Revolution  came  the  two 
political  keynotes  of  the  nineteenth  century.  It  was  a  great 
century,  filled  with  scientific  discovery  and  invention  in  the 
field  of  practical  arts ;  but,  in  the  political  world,  its  keynotes 
were  nationality  and  liberalism.  Napoleon,  the  last  of  the 
benevolent  despots,  failed  to  crush  the  incipient  national 
spirit  of  Spain,  and,  during  the  century,  Bismarck  with  his 
associates  g^ve  Germany,  what  Cavour  and  his  associates 
gave  Italy,  a  national  unity,  which  found  lesser  examples  in 
the  freeing  of  Greeks,  Serbians,  Roumanians,  and  Bulgarians 
from  the  Turk.    To  liberalism,  the  child  of  the  American  and 
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the  French  Revolution,  the  century  owed  it  that  constitutional 
governments  sprang  up  everywhere,  more  or  less  democratic 
in  character,  and  following  more  or  less  closely  the  govern- 
ment of  England  and  the  United  States.  Toward  the  close 
of  the  century,  another  idea  began  to  grow  in  the  hearts  of 
men,  and  it  is  so  developing  that  the  keynote  of  the  twen- 
tieth century  is  "  the  international  mind."  We  think  in  terms 
of  the  whole  world,  and  the  whole  world,  for  the  first  time  in 
all  history,  has  become  one  political  system.  The  undiscov- 
ered lands  have  disappeared,  the  savage  peoples  have  been 
parceled  out  among  the  European  countries  for  exportation 
or  civilization ;  the  unoccupied  territories  have  been  colonized ; 
the  marvelous  improvements  in  means  of  communication,  on 
land,  on  water,  and  in  the  air,  have  brought  men  together. 
The  United  States  was  the  first  country  out  of  Europe  admit- 
ted to  full  international  equality  with  European  countries,  but 
it  and  the  Latin  American  Republics,  which  subsequently  se- 
cured such  recognition,  were  parts  of  Christendom.  With 
the  negotiation  of  treaties  with  Japan,  however,  which  placed 
that  country  on  a  footing  of  equality  with  those  in  "  the 
family  of  nations,"  a  non-Christian,  Asiatic  nation  came  into 
the  same  privileges  as  the  nations  of  Europe.  The  Hague 
Conferences,  the  spread  of  foreign  missions,  the  increased 
number  of  treaties  of  arbitration  which  have  been  negotiated, 
the  attempt  to  create  permanent  courts  to  decide  matters  of 
international  dispute,  —  all  show  that  intemationality  is  the 
keynote  of  the  age.  Men  are  coming  to  realize  that  a  nation 
must  heed  not  only  the  insistent  call  to  claim  its  rights,  but 
also  the  imperious  call  to  do  its  duty  to  other  peoples.  The 
mills  of  the  gods  grind  slowly,  and  a  ruler  or  a  nation  may 
adopt  a  wicked  course  and  be  successful  for  a  time,  if  this 
course  coincide  with  the  keynotes  of  the  period.    Charles  II. 
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of  England  died  in  his  bed,  secure  on  his  throne,  because  he 
knew  how  to  take  that  tide  which  leads  on  to  fortune. 
The  shrewdness  and  perfidy  of  Louis  XI.  of  France  greatly 
aggrandized  the  power  of  his  crown.  "  Men  crown  the 
knave  "  though  they  "  scourge  the  tool  that  did  his  will " ; 
but  Schelling  is  right  that  the  history  of  the  world  is  the 
judgment  of  the  world  {Weltgeschichte  ist  Weltgerichte). 
The  judgments  of  mankind  in  future  generations  may  usually 
be  trusted ;  and  though  we  may  "  rough  hew  "  our  ends,  his- 
tory, in  the  long  run,  shows  itself  as  the  "  way  of  God  in 
the  world,"  and  Divinity  finally  shapes  these  ends  aright. 
"  Earth  bears  no  balsam  for  mistakes,"  however.  To  con- 
temporary judgment,  which  often  feels,  in  its  short  sight,  that 
"  nothing  succeeds  like  success,"  wrongful  conduct  of  man, 
or  State,  may  be  palliated;  but  to  that  cynical  judgment,  an 
error  is  worse  than  a  crime,  and  no  error  is  more  fatal  than 
to  fail  to  realize  that  another  keynote  in  history  has  been 
struck,  that  one  is  struggling  for  a  cause  already  lost,  that 
one  is  an  anachronism.  The  same  course  of  conduct  which 
might  have  been  successful  in  one  epoch  will  lead  to  failure 
in  another.  A  few  instances  will  suffice.  St.  Lx)uis  IX.  of 
France  was  a  strong  ruler  and  a  man  of  exalted  piety;  but 
he  failed,  when  he  became  an  anachronism  and  tried  to  carry 
on  crusades  as  they  had  been  carried  on  in  the  age  preceding 
him.  Charles  XII.  of  Sweden  was  a  great  general ;  but,  fail- 
ing to  realize  contemporary  conditions,  he  merely 

"  Left  a  name  at  which  the  world  grew  pale, 
To  point  a  moral  and  adorn  a  tale." 

Napoleon  was  the  last  and  the  greatest  of  the  benevolent 
despots,  and  the  Code  he  gave  France  is  his  enduring  monu- 
ment ;  but,  failing  to  realize  the  growing  power  of  nationality, 
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his  "  vaulting  ambition  overleapt  itself,"  and  he  died  a  pris- 
oner in  St.  Helena. 

How  does  this  survey  lead  us  to  prognosticate  the  result 
of  the  present  great  war?  We  find  the  German  Emperor 
leading  his  people  with  their  demand  that  they  must  have  a 
larger  "  place  in  the  sun,"  with  their  desire  to  impose  "  Kul- 
tur  "  on  the  world,  with  their  exaggeration  of  the  principle 
of  nationality  in  their  struggle  to  put  "  Deutschland  iiber 
A  lies/*  These  things  led  them  to  stand  most  stiffly  against 
those  proposals  of  The  Hague  Conferences  tending  toward 
greater  internationality.  They  have  made  themselves  an 
anachronism  and  are  trying  to  keep  back  the  tide  of  progress, 
as  did  King  Canute's  courtiers  the  tides  of  the  North  Sea. 
With  themselves  they  have  allied  two  semi-dependent  States 
which  have  a  position  even  more  anachronistic  than  that  of 
Germany:  Austria  Hungary,  the  last  power  remaining  com- 
posed of  several  States,  based  on  the  outworn,  mediaeval  prin- 
ciple of  allegiance  to  a  personal  sovereign;  and  Turkey,  a 
country  which  has  learned  to  carry  herself  towards  the  Ar- 
menians no  otherwise  than  the  Assyrians  and  Babylonians 
did  toward  their  subject  peoples  twenty-five  hundred  years 
ago.  Opposed  to  this  congeries  of  anachronisms,  albeit  they 
use  modern  scientific  inventions  to  urge  their  antiquated 
cause,  we  find  the  most  remarkable  alliance  which  the  world 
has  yet  seen.  The  so-called  Quadruple  Entente  stands  for 
the  principle  of  internationality.  The  powers  are  banded  to- 
gether under  a  remarkable  agreement,  which  is  understood 
to  have  been  drafted  by  Sir  Edward  Grey,  to  the  effect  that : 
"  the  British,  French,  and  Russian  governments  mutually 
agree  not  to  conclude  peace  separately  during  the  present  war. 
The  three  governments  ag^ee  that,  when  terms  of  peace  come 
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to  be  discussed,  no  one  of  the  Allies  will  demand  conditions 
of  peace,  without  previous  agreement  of  each  of  the  other 
Allies."  To  this  agreement  it  is  understood  Italy  and  Japan 
have  given  consent.  Not  only  are  they  bound  together,  but 
they  are  knit  together  in  many  other  ways.  We  have  just 
seen  the  creation  of  an  Anglo-French  loan,  in  which,  for  the 
first  time  in  the  world's  history,  there  has  been  created  a  joint 
obligation  of  two  separate,  independent,  strong  nations.  It 
is  reputably  reported  that  the  allied  countries  have  agreed 
not  to  bid  against  each  other  in  the  purchase  of  munitions  of 
war.  In  the  field,  and  on  the  sea,  the  armies  and  navies  of  the 
allies  work  with  marvelous  unity  and  absence  of  friction 
and  selfishness.  "  The  stars  in  their  courses  fought  against 
Sisera  "  ran  the  old  song,  implying  that  he  fought  against 
the  forces  of  nature,  and  so  necessarily  failed.  In  similar 
way,  must  a  nation  fail  which  struggles  against  the  oncoming 
rush  of  progress.  The  conservative  may  long  for  what  he 
calls  the  good  old  times  and,  passionately  trying  to  retain 
or  restore  them,  may  check  their  passing  for  a  while ;  but,  in 
the  long  run,  the  dead  past  must  be  left  behind  to  bury  its 
dead,  and  one  must  yield  to  the  sweep  of  the  current  which 
carries  all  before  it  to  new  places.  The  complexity  of  modern 
life  and  the  increasing  and  speedy  intercourse  between  coun- 
tries necessarily  increase  the  need  for  peaceful  relations  be- 
tween nations.  The  present  gigantic  conflict  is  the  attempt  of 
nationality  to  overthrow  intemationality  and,  like  all  attempts 
to  restore  an  anachronism,  is  certainly  destined  to  fail,  while 
the  principle  of  intemationality  is  as  certainly  destined  to 
lead  the  nations  into  still  closer  relations,  until,  like  the  States 
of  the  American  Union,  all  the  countries  of  the  world  may 
walk  together  in  the  ways  of  peace  and  quietness. 
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ARTICLE  VII. 

PERIODICITY  A  LAW  OF  NATURE.^ 

BY  G.  FREDERICK  WRIGHT,  OBERLIN^  OHIO. 

[This  paper  and  the  following  by  Professor  Martin  were  read 
at  the  International  Lord's  Day  Congress  in  connection  with  the 
Panama-Pacific  Exposition,  which  met  in  Oakland,  California,  July 
27  to  August  1,  1915.  A  most  important  volume  of  about  600 
pages,  containing  all  the  papers  read  on  that  occasion,  with 
74  portraits  and  ten  other  illustrations,  will  be  issued  shortly  by 
the  New  York  Sabbath  Committee,  who  kindly  permit  the  appear- 
ance of  the  present  papers  in  advance  of  their  publication.] 

Whatever  may  be  true  of  doctrines  of  evolution  in  gen- 
eral, the  theory  which  represents  all  variations  as  infinitesi- 
mal, and  all  progress  as  uniform,  has  little  foundation  in  fact. 
All  nature  is  periodicity  writ  large.  And  in  this  respect  the 
physical  world  is,  we  may  well  believe,  an  analogue  of  the 
spiritual.  It  is  well  to  heed  its  lessons.  For  in  it  there  is 
revealed  a  plan  of  the  divine  mind. 

ASTRONOMICAL   PERIODS. 

Astronomy  reveals  the  law  in  both  the  major  and  the  minor 
movements  of  the  heavenly  bodies.  The  succession  of  day 
and  night,  occasioned  by  the  revolution  of  the  earth,  is  an 
illustration  of  the  law  so  familiar  that  we  need  but  refer  to  it. 
The  succession  of  the  seasons  in  the  temperate  zones  is  equally 
familiar,  though  its  advantage  is  not  so  evident.  But  in  the 
temperate  zones  all  nature  goes  to  sleep  in  winter  to  awake 
with  accumulated  vigor  in  the  spring,  and  to  quicken  the 
*  Copyright,  1916,  by  New  York  Sabbath  Committee. 
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drowsy  powers  which  are  to  produce  the  verdure  of  summer 
and  the  fruits  of  autumn.  It  is  true  that  the  tropics  are  with- 
out a  change  of  seasons.  But  it  is  also  true  that  the  tropics 
have  never  developed  a  high  degree  of  civilization. 

GEOLOGICAL  PERIODS. 

Greology  reveals  to  us  less  known  but  equally  impressive 
cycles  of  development.  In  the  majestic  rhetoric  of  the  Book 
of  Genesis  the  creation  of  the  world  is  represented  as  accom- 
plished, not  instantly,  nor  by  a  monotonous,  gradual  process 
of  evolution,  but  in  six  days,  each  with  its  evening  and  morn- 
ing; and  this  rhetoric  is  amply  justified  by  the  facts.  Geolog- 
ical development  has  been  by  periods  and  epochs  and  episodes 
of  which  the  testimony  of  the  rocks  bears  indubitable  evi- 
dence. Our  ablest  geologists  find  no  difficulty  in  recognizing 
in  the  earth  itself  the  seven  periods  of  creation  indicated  in 
Genesis. 

Entering  further  into  details  it  is  significant  to  notice,  that 
in  giving  the  history  of  the  coal  fields  of  the  eastern  part  of 
the  United  States  Dana  significantly  speaks  of  the  "Appa- 
lachian Revolution."  But  there  were  more  periods  than  that 
marked  by  the  grand  revolution.  The  facts  are  that,  during 
the  Paleozoic  period,  while  for  ages  there  was  a  slow  subsi- 
dence of  the  coal-bearing  area,  this  was  not  by  any  means  at 
a  uniform  rate.  The  grand  cycle  was  rimmed  with  numerous 
epicycles.  Like  Ezekiel's  vision,  there  were  wheels  within 
wheels.  More  than  a  score  of  separate  veins  of  coal  indicate 
as  many  baitings  of  the  grand  movement  and  beginnings  of 
new  periods  of  growth.  The  grand  revolution  came  when, 
from  the  depths  of  the  Appalachian  Sea,  the  whole  region 
began  to  rise,  finally  bringing  to  light  those  successive  accu- 
mulations which,  in  the  numerous  coal  deposits,  are  exposed 
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on  the  surface.  How  many  episodes  of  rest  accompanied 
this  upward  movement  we  have  not  the  evidence  to  deter- 
mine. But  analogy  leads  us  to  suppose  that  they  were  as 
nimierous  as  those  which  attended  the  contrary  movement. 

But  anon  this  upward  movement  halted  and  the  land  be- 
came comparatively  stationary,  while  fitful  erosive  agencies 
of  frost  and  wind  and  water  wore  the  mountains  down  to 
their  present  insignificant  proportions,  distributing  the  scmI 
over  the  margin  of  the  ocean  to  reappear  in  future  ages  in 
new  continental  areas  containing  untold  reserve  stores  of  na- 
ture for  the  support  of  new  and  more  perfect  species  of 
plants  and  animals.  And  so  the  long  Paleozoic  period  came 
to  an  end. 

But  this  was  by  no  means  a  finality.  The  Mesozoic  period 
followed  with  its  marvelous  development  of  reptiles,  whose 
immense  length  and  outlandish  forms  are  well  represented 
in  the  names  which  have  been  given  to  them.  There  was  the 
Oudenodon  trigoniceps,  Anchisaurus  colurus,  Ceretosaunis 
Hdsicornis,  and  BrofUosaurus  (Apatosaurus)  of  Wyoming, 
sixty  feet  in  length;  and  of  aerial  life  there  was  Rhampho- 
rhynchus  phyllurus,  Pterodactylus  spectabilis,  and  Archaeop- 
teryx  macrura. 

Passing  over  the  descriptions  of  these  strange  forms  of 
life  in  the  abnormal  conditions  of  the  Mesozoic  period,  we 
come  to  the  Tertiary  period,  in  which  marvelous  changes  oc- 
curred in  the  forms  of  both  plants  and  animals  and  in  the 
whole  physical  geogfraphy  of  the  world.  All  the  high  moun- 
tains of  the  present  time  were  elevated  during  this  period, 
and  they  are  high  because  they  are  so  young  that  erosive 
agencies  have  only  fairly  begun  the  work  of  reducing  them 
to  base  level.  The  Himalayas  are  young;  the  Caucasus 
Mountains    are   young;    the    Alps    are    young;    the    Rocky 
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Mountains  are  young;  and  the  Cascade  Mountains  of  the 
California  coast,  some  of  whose  peaks  are  now  pouring  forth 
fresh  volumes  of  lava  and  ashes,  are  youngest  of  all. 

It  is  significant,  also,  that  both  the  beginning  and  the  close 
of  the  Tertiary  period  were  marked  by  world-wide  changes 
in  the  species  of  animals  and  plants  which  are  spread  over 
the  earth.  The  beginning  of  the  Tertiary  period  is  marked 
by  the  introduction  of  the  numerous  mammalian  genera  with 
which  man  is  associated  and  to  one  of  which  he  belongs; 
while  the  close  of  the  period  was  marked  by  the  destruction 
of  many  of  these  and  by  the  widespread  redistribution  of 
both  plants  and  animals  of  the  temperate  zones. 

EPISODES  OF  THE  GLACIAL  EPOCH. 

Most  impressive  of  all  are  the  sequences  of  the  Pleistocene 
(or  Quaternary)  period  through  which  the  Tertiary  period 
merged  into  the  present.  It  is  now  clearly  seen  that,  during 
the  existence  of  man  in  this  period,  a  glacial  epoch  ensued, 
with  several  episodes  of  the  advance  and  retreat  of  conti- 
nental ice  sheets  which  penetrated  far  into  both  temperate 
zones.  Moreover,  the  episodes  of  the  Glacial  epoch  in  the 
northern  hemisphere  have,  I  am  confident,  had  much  to  do 
in  determining  the  development  and  migrations  of  the  human 
race.  Necessity  has  always  been  the  mother  of  invention. 
Sinful  man  had  to  be  driven  out  of  Eden,  and  to  be  compelled 
to  contend  by  the  sweat  of  his  brow  with  the  adverse  forces 
of  nature,  in  order  to  receive  the  discipline  requisite  for  the 
attainment  of  his  proper  development  of  mind  and  character. 
To  this  end  vast  climatic  changes  have  occurred  since  the  ad- 
Vent  of  man,  all  over  the  temperate  zones,  and  especially  near 
the  geographic  center  where  anthropologists  as  well  as  the 
Bible  say  man  first  appeared. 
VoL  LXXIII.    No.  290.     9 
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Everything  points  to  the  episodes  of  the  Glacial  epoch  as 
a  contributing  cause  of  the  early  development  of  civilization 
in  Central  Asia;  and  it  is  to  Central  Asia  that  we  look  for 
the  origin  of  nearly  all  our  domestic  plants  and  animals.  It 
is  around  the  margin  of  that  prolific  region  that  the  various 
languages  and  races  of  men  originated ;  while  it  is  there  that 
we  find  clearest  evidences  of  the  occurrence  of  a  deluge  which 
compelled  the  human  race  to  set  out  on  a  new  career.  The 
animals  most  closely  associated  with  man  also  began  a  new 
career  with  this  great  event. 

It  is  a  striking  illustration  of  the  law  of  periodicity  whicli 
so  intimately  concerns  human  history,  that  the  Glacial  epoch 
was  a  period  of  rest  to  those  portions  of  the  world  where  the 
most  highly  civilized  and  progressive  nations  are  now  found. 
When  early  man  was  developing  in  the  well-watered  regions 
surrounding  the  mountain  masses  of  Central  Asia,  all  north- 
em  Europe,  and  all  British  America  and  the  northern  portion 
of  the  United  States  were  being  plowed  and  harrowed  and 
levelled  by  the  continental  ice  sheets,  a  mile  in  thickness, 
which  concealed  those  portions  of  the  earth  from  human 
view,  and  were  preparing  those  vast  reserved  stores  of  agri- 
cultural wealth  which  we  are  now  inheriting.  It  is  one  of  the 
most  impressive  of  all  natural  revolutions  that  the  desiccation 
of  Central  Asia  which  compelled  the  early  migrations  of  the 
human  race,  should  have  been  coordinated  with  the  simulta- 
neous withdrawal  of  the  continental  ice  sheets  of  Europe  and 
America,  opening  to  man  the  vast  fields  for  development 
which  he  is  now  appropriating.  When  man  was  approaching 
the  climax  of  his  early  civilization  in  Babylonia  and  Turke- 
stan, the  fertile  plains  of  Russia  and  northern  Germany,  the 
prairie  lands  of  the  Mississippi  Valley  and  those  of  the  Red 
River  of  the  North,  were  being  kept  in  reserve  for  his  benefit 
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by  a  vast  covering  of  glacial  ice.  In  the  climatic  changes 
which  ensued,  as  already  indicated,  Central  Asia  became  ex- 
tensively desiccated,  and  unable  to  contain  its  growing  pop- 
ulation, at  the  same  time  that  the  ice  retreated  from  the 
glaciated  areas  and  opened  up  Europe  and  North  America  for 
the  emigrations  that  are  still  in  progress. 

PERIODICITY   THE   BASIS   OF    NATURAL  SELECTION. 

At  this  point  we  may  go  a  little  more  into  detail,  and  note 
that,  according  to  the  doctrine  of  natural  selection,  it  is  the 
changing  conditions  in  the  habitat  of  animals  and  plants 
which  determine  what  variations  shall  be  preserved,  and  that 
only  those  variations  are  of  advantage  which  are  adapted  to 
the  changing  conditions.  Thus  it  was  that  the  rhinoceros 
and  the  elephant,  when  driven  out,  by  their  geometrical  in- 
crease, from  the  genial  climate  of  the  tropics  to  seek  a  habi- 
tat in  northern  regions,  took  on  for  a  time  a  dense  hairy 
covering,  enabling  them  to  endure  the  rigors  of  the  glacial 
climate  of  Europe,  Siberia,  and  North  America,  only  to  suc- 
cumb to  the  warmer  climatic  changes  which  followed,  and 
to  leave  their  skeletons  as  impressive  witnesses  to  the  ever 
recurring  periodic  variations  of  climate.  A  large  number  of 
other  species  which  also  accompanied  man  in  his  earliest  days 
could  not  endure  these  changes,  and  have  become  extinct 
either  entirely  or  in  some  portions  of  the  earth  once  inhab- 
ited by  them;  thus  leaving  room  for  the  species  that  could 
be  domesticated  by  man.  It  is  significant,  also,  that  the  pres- 
ent age  is  one  of  comparative  stability,  both  of  land  levels 
and  of  the  specific  character  of  living  organisms  —  fairly 
corresponding  to  the  seventh  of  the  days  in  Genesis.  Cham- 
berlin  and  Salisbury  speak  of  the  earth  as   "  now  passing 
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slowly  into  a  period  of  quiescence,"^  while  Dana  says  that 
"after  the  great  alternations  in  level  and  in  clunate  of  the 
early  and  middle  Quaternary  [Glacial  epoch],  the  earth  ap- 
pears to  have  reached,  as  the  recent  period  opened,  one  of  its 
stages  of  relative  quiet/'  * 

PERIODICITY  THE  BASIS  OF  PROGRESS. 

Here  it  is  in  place  also  to  remark  that  the  general  law  of 
periodicity  of  which  I  have  spoken  is  by  no  means  an  arbi- 
trary enforcement,  but  rests  upon  mechanical  principles  in- 
herent in  the  nature  of  things.  The  energy  of  a  projectile 
depends  upon  its  velocity.  If  the  velocity  is  doubled,  its 
energy  is  quadrupled.  The  growth  of  vegetation  depends 
upon  the  accumulation  of  productive  elements  in  the  soil 
to  such  an  extent  that  they  can  rapidly  be  assimilated  by 
plant  life.  Time  is  required  for  such  accumulation.  As  al- 
ready remarked  the  prosperity  of  the  most  highly  civilized 
areas  in  Europe  and  America  grows  out  of  the  soil  which 
slowly  accumulated  under  the  moving  ice  sheets  of  the  Gla- 
cial epoch.  The  vegetation  of  the  successive  veins  of  coal 
grew  on  beds  of  sediment  which  had  been  deposited  during 
successive  periods  of  rest  in  the  earth  movements.  As  illus- 
trating the  law  in  smaller  matters  it  is  in  place  to  call  at- 
tention to  the  well-known  fact  that  rotation  of  crops,  and 
occasional  absolute  rest  for  the  soil  are  essential  to  successful 
agriculture.  In  countries  where  commercial  fertilizers  are 
not  obtainable,  the  soil  is  regularly  recuperated  by  a  two-year 
rest  after  a  single  crop  has  been  taken  from  it. 

So,  capitalists  are  fast  finding  out  that  the  efficiency  of  a 

workman  is  determined  not  so  much  by  the  number  of  work- 

*  Geology,  vol.  III.  p.  519. 

'Manual  of  Oeolosy   (4th  ed.,  1895),  p.  1012. 
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ing  hours  per  day  as  by  the  extent  to  which  he  can  concen- 
trate his  efforts  upon  the  work  in  hand.  All  parties  are  bene- 
fited by  an  eight-hour  shift  in  place  of  a  twelve-hour  shift. 
In  limiting  the  continuous  hours  of  labor  to  which  locomo- 
tive engineers  and  other  railroad  employees  are  subjected 
our  legislators  are  recognizing  an  imperative  law  of  nature. 
The  expenditure  of  force  must  be  preceded  by  a  period  of 
rest  in  which  the  force  necessary  for  efficiency  may  be  accu- 
mulated. This  is  the  natural  law.  From  a  scientific  point 
of  view  it  remains  to  be  determined  whether  the  periodic 
seventh  day  of  rest  conforms  to  a  law  of  nature  embodied  in 
the  constitution  of  society  and  of  the  individuals  composing 
it.  That  this  is  so  will  appear  more  fully  in  the  other  ad- 
dresses this  evening. 

THE  WEEKLY  PERIOD  NATURAL. 

From  the  foregoing  and  many  other  broad  analogies  the 
scientific  man  is  prepared  easily  to  recognize  the  existence 
and  importance  of  such  a  period  of  rest  and  change  as  is 
provided  in  the  weekly  Sabbath.  Especially  is  this  so  when 
he  finds  that  from  the  earliest  times,  and  among  most  widely 
scattered  nations,  a  weekly  holiday  has  been  observed.  To 
such  an  extent  has  this  hebdomadal  division  of  time  been 
recognized  that  we  cannot  well  resist  the  conclusion  that  it 
has  a  basis  in  the  order  of  nature,  and  that  the  Creator  has 
so  formed  us  that  it  is  one  of  our  natural  necessities  which 
we  ignore  at  our  peril. 

Many  conjectures  have  been  made  concerning  the  origin  of 
this  tendency  among  men  to  observe  a  weekly  day  of  rest  and 
recreation.  The  most  reasonable  of  these  is  that  it  arose  from 
the  changes  of  the  moon.  The  four  quarters  of  the  moon 
are  each  seven  days  in  continuance,  or  so  nearly  so  that  the 
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fraction  over  is  not  observable  except  in  a  long  period.  The 
changes  of  the  moon  and  their  influence  on  the  earth  are  cer- 
tainly very  striking  phenomena.  With  them  the  tides  rise 
and  fall.  By  them,  in  the  opinion  of  many,  the  weather  is 
affected.  But,  however  that  may  be,  the  apparent  birth  of 
the  moon  at  the  beginning  of  the  first  quarter,  its  enlarge- 
ment to  full  moon  during  the  seven  days  of  the  second  quar- 
ter, its  weekly  diminution  until  it  disappears  at  the  end  of  the 
fourth  quarter,  are  phenomena  which  must  have  impressed 
mankind  from  the  very  beginning  of  his  existence,  and  so, 
naturally,  have  laid  the  basis  for  this  division  of  time  after- 
wards sanctioned  by  solemn  religious  authority. 

The  Sabbath  as  it  was  given  in  the  Mosaic  legislation  is 
indeed  unique  in  its  character,  but  is  not  for  that  reason  any 
less  scientific.  Days  of  rest  from  ordinary  labor  have  been 
recognized  from  earliest  times  by  all  the  races  of  mankind. 
As  summarized  by  Professor  Toy^  of  Harvard  University, 
it  was  unlawful  in  the  Hawaiian  Islands  on  certain  days  to 
light  fires  or  to  bathe,  and  at  certain  times  the  king  withdrew 
into  privacy  giving  up  his  ordinary  pursuits.  In  Borneo  work 
was  forbidden  on  certain  days  in  connection  with  the  har- 
vest. In  Polynesia  the  periods  of  the  great  religious  cere- 
monies, the  time  of  preparation  for  war,  deaths,  and  the  sick- 
ness of  chiefs  were  seasons  of  restrictions. 

"  The  similarity  of  these  observances  to  those  connected  with 
the  Hebrew  Sabbath  is  obvious;  what  is  common  to  all  is  the  pro- 
hibition of  ordinary  work  on  special  occasions.  .  .  .  The  duration 
of  these  seasons  of  abstinence  among  various  peoples  in  various 
ages  has  varied  greatly  —  they  lasted  sometimes  for  days,  some- 
times for  months  or  years.  .  .  .  The  origin  of  these  times  of  re- 
striction must  be  referred  to  a  remote  antiquity,  lying  back  of  our 
historical  monuments.    In  the  earliest  form  in  which  we  find  them 

>  Art.  "  The  Earliest  Form  of  the  Sabbath,"  Journal  of  Biblical 
Literature,  vol.  xviii.  pp.  190-194. 
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they  are  established  customs  resting  on  precedent,  and  not  sup- 
posed to  need  explanation." 

But  calendars  based  upon  the  changes  of  the  moon  were 
employed  in  ancient  Egypt  and  Babylonia,  on  the  west  coast 
of  Africa,  in  Hawaii,  and  in  New  Zealand.  In  Babylonia 
the  days  seem  to  have  been  the  7th,  14th,  19th,  21st,  and  28th 
of  the  month;  in  Hawaii  they  were  the  3d-6th,  14th-15th, 
24th-25th,   and  27th-28th. 

The  calendar  of  the  Jews  seems  clearly  to  have  a  connec- 
tion with  that  of  Babylonia.  This  appears  in  the  parallel  ac- 
counts of  the  Deluge  which  are  given  in  the  Bible  and  on  the 
Babylonian  tablets.  In  the  Biblical  account  the  seventh-day 
period  repeatedly  occurs.  It  was  "  seven  days  "  after  Noah 
entered  the  ark  that  the  waters  of  the  flood  were  upon  the 
earth,  and  all  the  fountains  of  the  great  deep  broken  up.  It 
was  "  seven  days  "  between  the  sending  out  of  the  first  and  the 
second  dove ;  again  it  was  after  another  "  seven  days  "  that 
the  third  dove  came  back  with  a  fresh  olive  leaf.  In  the 
Babylonian  account  of  the  Deluge  the  duration  of  the  flood 
is  said  to  have  been  fourteen  days.  On  the  seventh  day  the 
flood  ceased,  and  on  the  fourteenth  day  the  raven  was  sent 
out  "  to  notice  the  drying  of  the  water." 

We  are  not  surprised,  therefore,  to  find  in  the  cuneiform 
documents  a  term  sabattu  or  sabattum,  substantially  iden- 
tical in  form  and  meaning  with  the  Hebrew  word  sabbatdn. 
Whether  the  Hebrews  derived  this  weekly  division  of  time 
from  the  Babylonians,  or,  what  is  more  probable,  the  He- 
brew and  Babylonian  institutions  had  a  common  origin,  is  not 
important  for  us  to  determine.  It  is  enough  that  we  find  the 
institution  in  existence  in  the  earliest  records  of  these  two 
peoples.  It  is  of  more  account  that  we  find  this  division  of 
time  recognized  so  distinctly  and  enforced  with  such  power- 
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ful  sanctions  in  the  Mosaic  law.  But  in  the  law  of  Moses 
the  institution  is  so  limited,  so  freed  from  superstitious  asso- 
ciations, and  so  adapted  to  the  wants  of  the  individual  and  of 
society,  that  it  is  practically  a  new  institution.  In  the  words 
of  Professor  Toy  again :  "  The  creation  of  the  Hebrew  Sab- 
bath was  a  singular  achievement  of  the  religious  genius 
which,  at  a  later  time,  gave  the  day  its  higher  significance.'' 

Many  natural  reasons  confirm  the  belief  that,  like  the 
nightly  period  of  rest,  the  weekly  day  of  rest  was  made  for  man, 
and  that  he  disregards  it  at  his  peril.  The  speakers  who  follow 
me  will  present  these  reasons  so  fully  that  I  need  but  refer  to 
them  here.  Without  fear  of  successful  contradiction,  however,  I 
may  assert  that  ample  investigations  have  demonstrated  that 
the  daily  rest  from  labor  and  care  is  not  all  that  is  needed  by 
the  human  system,  and  that  a  periodic  weekly  rest  of  from 
thirty  to  thirty-six  consecutive  quiet  hours  is  needed  to  re- 
store the  waste  of  six  days'  continuous  labor.  The  dete- 
riorating influence  of  continuous  labor  without  the  Sabbath 
rest  is  easily  recognized  by  the  great  body  of  men  and  women 
employed  in  the  telegraph  offices,  upon  the  railroads,  and  in 
all  our  great  industrial  organizations.  Pretty  generally  the 
employees  are  demanding  this  rest,  while  employers  ar« 
coming  to  see  that  their  own  interests  will  not  suffer  thereby. 
The  experience  of  our  criminal  courts,  also,  demonstrates  an 
intimate  relation  of  Sabbath  desecration  to  crime. 

The  following  testimony  of  William  von  Humboldt  con- 
cerning the  experiment  in  France,  during  the  Revolution,  of 
substituting  a  tenth-day  holiday  for  the  seventh  day  of  rest 
is  worthy  of  special  attention  as  coming  from  one  of  such 
high  scientific  attainments. 

"  However  it  may  seem  to  He,  and  in  one  respect  really  may  He, 
within  the  power  of  the  wiH  to  shorten  or  lengthen  the  usual 
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period  of  labor,  still  I  am  satisfied  that  the  six  days  are  the  really 
true,  fit,  and  adequate  measure  of  time  for  work,  whether  as  re- 
spects the  physical  strength  of  man,  or  his  perseverance  In  a  uni- 
form occupation.  There  Is  also  something  human  In  the  arrange- 
ment by  which  those  animals  which  assist  man  In  his  work  en- 
joy rest  along  with  him.  ...  An  example  of  this  occurred  within 
my  own  experience.  When  I  was  In  Paris  during  the  time  of  the 
Bevolutlon,  It  happened  that,  without  regard  to  the  dlTlne  institu- 
tion, this  appointment  was  made  to  give  way  to  the  dry,  wretched 
decimal  system.  Every  tenth  day  was  directed  to  be  observed  as 
the  Sunday,  and  all  ordinary  business  went  on  for  nine  days  in 
succession.  When  It  became  distinctly  evident  that  this  was  far 
too  much,  many  kept  holiday  on  the  Sabbath  also,  as  far  as  the 
police  allowed;  and  so  arose,  on  the  other  hand,  too  much  leisure. 
In  this  way  one  always  oscillates  between  the  two  extremes,  so 
soon  as  one  leaves  the  regular  and  ordained  middle  path."* 

RELIGIOUS   FAITH    ESSENTIAL  TO  THE   HIGHEST   EFFICIENCY. 

But  the  great  service  which  the  day  of  Sabbath  rest  renders 
man  is  in  the  realm  of  his  spiritual  nature.  Man  cannot  live 
by  bread  alone.  His  physical  system  develops  best  v^rhen  his 
whole  nature  has  its  wants  supplied.  The  peace  of  mind 
accompanying  true  religion  is  a  real  physical  asset.  For,  man 
is  bom  to  trouble  as  the  sparks  fly  upward.  Uncertainty 
hangs  over  all  his  worldly  plans.  He  cannot  see  the  end 
from  the  beginning.  He  cannot  tell  what  a  day  may  bring 
forth.  In  everything  he  is  compelled  to  accept  probability  as 
the  guide  of  life,  and  often  this  is  of  the  slightest  degree. 
That  faith  in  God  which  enables  one,  when  he  has  done  his 
best,  to  lie  down  in  quietness  and  to  "  rest  in  the  Lord  and 
wait  patiently  for  him,"  not  only  affords  blessedness  of  the 
highest  order,  but  adds  to  his  efficiency  in  every  emergency 
that  may  arise.  The  modern  advocates  of  "  efficiency,"  there- 
fore, should  welcome  the  Sabbath  and  emphasize  its  import- 
ance. 

*  Letters,  vol.  1.  p.  207,  quoted  by  Rev.  W.  W.  Atterbury  In  Sab- 
bath Essays,  Boston,  1880,  p.  29. 
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IMPORTANCE  OF  THE   RELIGIOUS   SANCTIONS. 

Accepting  the  seven-day  period  as  a  correct  measure  of 
one  of  our  needs  of  periodic  rest,  we  can  confidently  defend 
the  two  following  propositions:  1.  That  the  needed  day 
of  rest  cannot  be  preserved  without  its  religious  sanction: 
2.  That  the  religious  faith  so  necessary  for  that  peace  of 
mind  which  secures  the  highest  degree  of  human  efficiency 
cannot  be  secured  without  the  weekly  Sabbath. 

1.  It  has  been  truly  said  that  while  it  is  generally  recog- 
nized as  true  that  "  honesty  is  the  best  policy,"  men  are  not 
made  honest  by  that  motive.  Appeals  to  selfish  motives  are 
notoriously  weak.  The  selfish  mind  is  shortsighted.  Seem- 
ing present  advantage  blinds  the  vision,  and  defeats  its  ulte- 
rior ends.  Only  those  who  recognize  the  divine  sanction  will 
be  kept  in  the  straight  path  of  wisdom.  Only  the  conscience 
which  listens  to  the  divine  commands,  "  Thou  shalt  not  steal," 
"  Thou  shalt  not  bear  false  witness  against  thy  neighbor,"  is 
sufficiently  alive  to  be  persistently  honest  in  the  face  of  all 
temptations. 

And  so  it  will  be  in  respect  of  all  the  commands  of  the 
Decalogue,  but  especially  of  that  to  "  remember  the  Sabbath 
day  to  keep  it  holy."  The  insidious  demands  of  pleasure 
and  of  mercenary  ends  blind  the  eyes  of  the  most  farseeing 
worldly-minded  philanthropists.  Besides,  the  seeming  wel- 
fare of  the  individual  must  in  many  things  yield  to  the  de- 
mands of  the  whole  body  of  citizens.  The  greed  of  selfish 
captains  of  industry  will  ride  roughshod  over  the  interests 
of  their  employees,  except  the  strong  arm  of  the  law,  sup- 
ported by  divine  sanctions,  comes  in  to  intervene.  Thought- 
less pleasure  seekers  will  overburden  those  who  cater  to 
their  desires,  and  will  make  the  weekly  holiday  unendurable 
to  those  in  the  vicinity  who  do  not  join  in  their  carousals. 
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unless  the  day  is  so  regarded  by  all  as  to  reduce  labor  to  a 
minimum.  The  majority  of  those  who  labor  for  the  enrich- 
ment of  the  capitalist,  and  the  minority  who  minister  to  the 
pleasure  of  the  carousing  multitude,  alike  need  the  protection 
which  the  divine  sanction  g^ves  to  the  weekly  day  of  rest. 

2.  The  Sabbath  is  absolutely  essential  for  the  cultivation 
and  development  of  not  only  man's  religious  nature,  but  as 
well  of  all  his  other  higher  interests.  Its  periodicity  gives 
that  opportunity  for  cooperation  and  concentration  which  is 
essential  to  all  intellectual  and  social  progress  and  enjoyment. 
The  primary  object  of  Sabbath  observances  is  the  dissemina- 
tion of  religious  truth.  And  this  is  their  most  important  ser- 
vice. The  weekly  gatherings  of  the  people  in  any  commu- 
nity or  neighborhood  to  contemplate  the  sublime  themes  of 
the  Christian  religion  are  of  the  highest  conceivable  import- 
ance and  value.  Only  under  the  conditions  there  found  can 
the  means  be  provided  for  the  proper  enforcement  of  those 
inspiring  truths.  In  these  gatherings  music,  liturgy,  cere- 
mony, and  oratory  combine  in  varying  degrees  to  unfold  and 
emphasize  the  revelation  which  has  been  sent  down  from 
heaven.  Without  the  opportunity  afforded  by  the  generally 
observed  seventh  day  of  rest  from  labor  there  can  be  no  ade- 
quate enforcement  of  the  truths  which  feed  the  religious 
nature  of  man,  and  give  the  desired  efficiency  to  his  ma- 
terial activities. 

Incidentally,  also,  the  religious  services  of  the  Sabbath 
provide  us  with  the  best  of  all  social  opportunities.  It  is  with 
the  greatest  satisfaction  that  I  remember  the  weekly  services 
of  the  little  country  church  which  it  was  my  privilege  habit- 
ually to  attend  during  my  childhood.  In  attendance  upon 
those  services  I  became  acquainted  with  the  best  families 
living  miles  away  in  every  direction.     I  saw  their  faces.     I 
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exchanged  greetings  with  them  and  became  familiar  with 
their  personal  affairs  from  week  to  week,  and  year  to  year. 
I  listened  with  them  every  Sabbath  to  the  same  music,  the 
same  ennobling  sermons,  and  the  same  Scripture  readings, 
and  repeated  with  them  the  same  liturgies  comprehensive  of 
the  whole  system  of  divine  revelation.  Truly,  those  who  for- 
sake the  assembling  of  themselves  together  for  Sabbath  wor- 
ship lose  the  richest  and  most  satisfying  social  privileges 
lying  within  their  reach.  No  irregular  gatherings  can  sat- 
isfactorily supply  the  social  service  rendered  by  the  religious 
exercises  of  the  Sabbath  day. 

The  more  we  study  the  institutions  of  the  Sabbath,  and 
the  more  we  see  of  its  help  in  the  development  of  our  relig- 
ous  nature  and  of  the  all-round  satisfaction  it  gives  to  our 
social  instincts  and  to  the  protection  which  it  gives  to  the 
poor  from  the  rapacity  of  worldly-minded  capitalists,  and  to 
all  from  the  frivolity  of  reckless  pleasure  seekers,  the  more 
we  must  admire  that  Jewish  law  which  purified  the  institution 
and  forced  it  upon  the  world  with  its  powerful  religious 
sanctions.  If  in  this,  as  we  believe,  it  was  only  reenacting 
a  law  of  nature,  it  but  emphasizes  its  permanent  authority. 
In  this  and  other  religious  festivals  the  Mosaic  law  recog- 
nizes the  need  of  opportunity  for  that  concentration  of 
thought  and  effort  which  is  secured  by  nature's  law  of  peri- 
odicity. 

In  providing,  as  we  are  now  so  generally  doing,  for  the 
numerous  state,  national,  and  comprehensive  world-wide 
gatherings  for  the  promotion  of  religious,  social,  and  polit- 
ical interests,  it  is  interesting  to  see  how  we  are  following  in 
the  footsteps  of  the  gfreat  Hebrew  lawgiver. 

By  our  improvements  in  rapid  transportation  we  are  secur- 
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ing  the  national  advantages  which  accrued  to  the  Jews  from 
the  smallness  of  their  country.  As  on  the  occasion  of  the 
various  assemblies  in  connection  with  this  international  ex- 
position we  are  assembling  from  all  parts  of  the  world  to 
promote  mutual  acquaintance,  and  further  the  higher  inter- 
ests of  humanity,  so  did  the  Jews  gather  at  their  central  place 
of  worship  three  times  a  year  to  cherish  the  memory  of  the 
Lord's  doings  with  them  and  their  fathers,  thus  to  maintain 
the  "  unity  of  faith  "  which  bound  them  together. 

With  all  that  the  printing  press  has  done  for  the  dis- 
semination of  knowledge,  it  has  not  rendered  useless  the 
assembling  of  ourselves  together  on  the  Sabbath  day  and  on 
other  periodical  occasions.  It  is  encouraging  to  see  that 
we  are  wisely  returning  with  new  zest  to  the  original  meth- 
ods of  promoting  the  higher  religious  and  social  interests  of 
the  race.  It  is,  as  when  here  and  now  we  are  with  one  ac- 
cord in  one  place,  that  we  receive  the  richest  outpourings  of 
the  Spirit,  and  the  deepest  impressions  of  intellectual  as  well 
as  spiritual  truth.  The  Sabbath,  while  it  is  the  most  im- 
portant, is  but  one  of  the  numerous  periods  of  prolonged 
rest  which  are  "made  for  man."  Happy  is  the  people  that 
cheerfully  reenacts  these  laws  of  nature,  and  observes  the 
times  and  seasons  appointed  for  them  by  a  divine  wisdom 
which  is  higher  than  theirs. 
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ARTICLE  VIII. 

THE  DAY  OF  REST  IN  NATURE  AND  HUMAN 
NATURE.^ 

BY   PROFESSOR  E.   G.    MARTIN. 
CAMBRIDGE^  MASS. 

LABORATORY    EXPERIMENTS. 

That  sustained  effort  of  mind  or  body  brings  about  a  state 
of  weariness  with  marked  impairment  of  efficiency  is  among 
the  commonest  facts  of  human  experience.  That  an  adequate 
period  of  rest  will  abolish  the  weariness  and  restore  the 
efficiency  is  knowledge  that  sustains  the  tired  worker  through 
his  period  of  toil  and  enters  gratefully  into  his  experience  at 
its  completion. 

These  facts  of  common  knowledge,  which  are,  indeed,  guid- 
ing principles  of  everyday  life,  become  to  the  man  of  science 
more  than  just  facts  on  which  he  may  base  his  conduct ;  they 
are  to  him  vital  phenomena  crying  for  interpretation.  Con- 
fronted with  the  fact  of  human  fatigue  he  wishes  to  know 
what  are  the  bodily  processes  concerned  in  it ;  noting  that  rest 
causes  weariness  to  disappear  he  seeks  to  learn  what  there  is 
about  rest  to  g^ve  it  a  power  so  beneficent. 

No  one  would  maintain  that  the  nature  of  fatigue  is  wholly 
comprehended,  yet  in  a  general  way  we  understand  the  pro- 
cesses concerned  in  it.  We  know  that  it  results  from  activity 
of  mind  or  body.  We  know,  further,  that  in  the  production 
of  activity  the  body  operates  as  an  engine,  and  is  subject  to 
^Copyright,  1916,  by  New  York  Sabbath  Ck>minlttee. 
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the  same  laws  as  govern  other  engines.  Of  these  the  most 
fundamental  is  the  law  that  the  energy  manifested  cannot  be 
created  within  the  engine  out  of  nothing,  but  must  come  from 
an  antecedent  source.  The  body,  in  respect  to  its  energy 
source,  is  a  chemical  engine,  deriving  its  power  of  activity 
from  chemical  transformations  in  material  obtained  directly 
or  indirectly  from  the  food.  In  these  chemical  transforma- 
tions by  which  energy  is  afforded  the  material  does  not  vanish, 
it  merely  enters  new  combinations.  These  latter  are  without 
value  to  the  body;  they  are  waste  products  to  be  gotten  rid 
of  as  speedily  as  possible. 

The  body  is  so  constructed  that  the  energy-yielding  trans- 
formations, and  the  consequent  production  of  waste  sub- 
stances, occur  directly  within  the  regions  of  exertion.  The 
muscles  that  are  moved  are  the  inmiediate .  seats  of  the  chem- 
ical processes  which  furnish  the  energy  for  the  movements; 
the  brain  cells  whose  activity  constitutes  a  mental  process 
carry  on  within  themselves  the  chemical  changes  upon  which 
their  activity  is  based.  In  this  location  of  the  precedent  chem- 
ical activity  within  the  operating  tissues  we  have  the  clue  to 
the  nature  of  fatigue,  for  the  chemical  transformations  in- 
evitably give  rise,  as  we  have  seen,  to  waste  products,  and  as 
'  these  accumulate,  by  virtue  of  their  mere  presence,  they  ham- 
per the  operation  of  the  tissues.  The  familiar  analogy  of  the 
furnace  choked  with  its  own  ashes  illustrates  the  situation. 

With  a  chemical  basis  for  fatigue  thus  established  in  the 
waste  products  of  tissue  activity,  we  are  in  position  to  pass 
to  a  consideration  of  the  question  with  which  we  are  more 
immediately  concerned,  namely,  the  manner  in  which,  during 
rest,  fatigue  is  overcome.  Obviously  if  fatigue  is  caused  by 
the  accumulation  of  waste  products  within  the  active  tissues 
it  is  to  be  overcome  by  their  removal.    The  agency  for  re- 
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moval  is  the  blcxxl,  with  whose  swiftly  flowing  stream  all  the 
active  tissues  are  in  intimate  communication  and  to  which 
they  deliver  the  waste  substances  that  accumulate  within 
them. 

If  the  relationship  between  tissues  and  blood  were  so  com- 
plete that  waste  products  could  be  discharged  from  the  tis- 
sues as  fast  as  they  were  formed  such  a  condition  as  fatigue 
would  apparently  be  non-existent.  Unfortunately  such  a  per- 
fection of  relationship  does  not  obtain.  The  discharge  of 
waste  products  into  the  blood-stream  often  lags  behind  their 
production.  Moreover,  the  blood  itself  is  likely  to  become 
charged  with  these  substances,  in  situations  where  they  are 
being  produced  abundantly  by  highly  active  tissues,  through 
the  inability  of  the  organs  of  excretion  to  keep  pace  with  the 
demands  upon  them.  Thus  fatigue,  instead  of  being  confined 
to  the  region  of  activity,  is  often  carried  over  the  whole  body, 
and  we  may  have  the  feeling  of  general  weariness,  although 
the  exertion  may  have  been  confined  to  special  tissues.  The 
necessity  for  periods  of  rest  alternating  with  periods  of  activ- 
ity, a  necessity  established  by  immemorial  human  experience, 
is  thus  seen  to  be  for  the  purpose  of  allowing  time  in  which 
the  accumulated  waste  materials  may  be  cleared  out,  restor- 
ing the  tissues  to  their  initial  condition  of  fitness. 

Through  this  recognition  of  the  function  of  rest  in  the 
overcoming  of  fatigue  we  approach  the  problem  of  the  sig- 
nificance, from  the  scientific  standpoint,  of  the  regularly  re- 
curring day  of  rest.  The  question  at  issue  is  this:  Are  any 
of  the  bodily  tissues  so  affected  by  waste  products  that  they 
cannot  make  complete  recovery  during  the  usual  daily  inter- 
val of  rest  ?  If  this  question  is  answered  in  the  negative,  if 
there  are  no  tissues  which  continue  to  show  impairment  after 
an  ordinary  rest  interval,  there  would  seem  to  be  no  scientific 
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basis  for  the  practice  of  a  weekly  rest  day.  If,  on  the  other 
hand,  the  question  is  answered  in  the  affirmative,  if  any  bodily 
tissues  at  the  end  of  the  usual  rest  period  are  not  wholly  re- 
covered, such  tissues  will  enter  upon  the  next  season  of  activ- 
ity in  a  state  of  impairment.  This  impairment  will  become 
more  and  more  marked  as  days  go  by,  until  some  sort  of  a 
dead  level  of  inefficiency  is  reached,  unless  before  the  cumu- 
lative impairment  has  gone  so  far  as  to  be  serious,  an  interval 
of  rest,  long  enough  to  allow  complete  recovery,  is  resorted 
to.  To  determine  whether  or  not  there  is  cumulative  fatigue 
in  the  sense  here  referred  to  is  the  task  of  the  scientific  in- 
vestigator. 

EXPERIMENTS. 

The  series  of  observations  now  to  be  described  briefly  were 
designed  to  test  the  question  of  cumulative  fatigue  and  re- 
covery with  reference  to  the  nervous  system.  The  theory  on 
which  the  investigation  was  based  was  this :  Suppose  an  ac- 
curate test  of  the  condition  of  the  nervous  system  be  applied 
day  by  day  to  a  number  of  individuals  over  a  considerable 
period  of  time.  If  the  number  of  subjects  is  great  enough 
and  the  time  long  enough  to  eliminate  incidental  variations, 
progressive  fatigue,  if  any  exists,  should  be  shown  by  a  steady 
lowering  of  the  level  of  nervous  ability,  and  recovery,  where 
recovery  occurs,  by  a  restoration  of  the  initial  level.  The  test 
of  nervous  state  consisted  of  a  measurement  of  the  sensitive- 
ness of  the  subject  to  electric  shocks,  applied  to  a  selected 
region  of  the  body  surface.^  Various  investigations  have 
shown  that  the  degree  of  sensitiveness  to  such  shocks  is  de- 
termined chiefly  by  the  general  nervous  state,  so  that  in  meas- 

^  For  a  detaUed  description  of  the  experiments  see  Martin,  With- 
Ington,  and  Putnam,  American  Journal  of  Philosophy,  1914,  voL 
xxxiv.  p.  97. 

Vol.  LXXIII.    No.  290.    10 
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urements  of  this  degree  of  sensitiveness  we  have  a  reliable 
index  of  nervous  condition. 

Tests  were  carried  on  for  eight  weeks  with  nine  medical 
students  as  subjects.  The  general  conditions  of  the  investi- 
gation were  favorable  inasmuch  as  our  subjects  were  fol- 
lowing a  pressing  intellectual  routine,  which  occupied  their 
waking  hours  fully  for  six  days  each  week,  and  from  which 
they  had  such  relief  on  the  seventh  as  was  afforded  by  a 
complete  suspension  of  class  exercises,  with  the  resulting 
marked  break  in  routine. 

When  the  investigation  was  completed  and  we  began  to 
study  our  accumulated  data,  the  fact  became  at  once  apparent 
that  our  subjects  did  not  maintain  a  constant  nervous  condi- 
tion for  any  considerable  period.  From  day  to  day  there 
were  fluctuations  in  sensitiveness  sometimes  in  one  direction 
and  sometimes  in  the  other,  which  seemed,  at  first  view,  quite 
adventitious.  More  careful  scrutiny  of  the  records  showed, 
however,  that  the  fluctuations  followed,  in  the  main,  a  very 
definite  course.  Ordinarily  each  day's  record  was  lower  than 
that  of  the  day  before.  The  general  trend  was  downward. 
This  downward  trend,  however,  did  not  continue  long.  Pres- 
ently the  record  would  show  an  abrupt  return  of  sensitiveness 
to  the  initial  high  point,  from  which  high  point,  as  day  suc- 
ceeded day,  the  trend  would  again  be  downward. 

The  striking  and  significant  feature  of  the  record  is  that 
the  interval  which  showed  the  abrupt  increase  in  sensitiveness 
was  that  from  Saturday  to  Monday ;  the  period  of  pronounced 
break  in  routine.  Whereas  a  single  night's  rest  did  not  suf- 
fice to  prevent  the  nervous  tone  from  showing  a  decline,  the 
longer  interval  of  Sunday  not  only  arrested  the  decline,  but 
restored  the  nervous  system  to  its  normal  condition. 

To  summarize:    Our  experiments  brought  out  the  foUow- 
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ing  facts:  From  Monday  to  Saturday  there  was  a  tendency 
for  the  nervous  tone  of  the  subjects  to  diminish  progres- 
sively. There  were,  of  course,  occasional  departures  from 
this  tendency,  but  on  the  whole  the  downward  trend  was  un- 
mistakable. Between  Saturday  and  Monday,  on  the  other 
hand,  the  nervous  state  showed  marked  improvement. 

That  the  progressive  downward  trend  from  Monday  to 
Saturday  was  the  result  of  ctmiulative  fatigue  can  scarcely 
be  doubted.  That  during  the  Sunday  rest  period  opportunity 
was  afforded  for  the  complete  elimination  of  the  fatigue- 
producing  substances  seems  equally  clear. 

These  observations  do  not,  of  course,  constitute  a  discovery, 
in  the  sense  that  they  direct  human  thought  into  channels 
hitherto  unfoUowed.  The  conception  that  the  strain  upon  the 
nervous  system  from  a  day  of  intellectual  activity  is  greater 
than  can  be  overcome  in  the  rest  of  a  single  night  is  by  no 
means  new.  It  has  been  in  the  minds  of  men  since  the  sig- 
nificance of  fatigue  as  a  factor  in  human  efficiency  first  re- 
ceived serious  consideration.  In  matters  affecting  human 
conduct,  however,  so  neglectful  often  is  man  of  his  own  wel- 
fare, we  have  to  "  make  assurance  doubly  sure " ;  to  heap 
argument  upon  argument.  The  effect  of  our  observations  is 
to  add  the  weight  of  impartial  scientific  judgment  to  the  side 
of  the  influences  favoring  the  day  of  rest.  If  our  work  by 
any  amount,  however  small,  contributes  to  the  advancement 
of  right  living  among  men  we  esteem  it  more  than  justified. 
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ARTICLE  IX. 

NOTICES  OF  RECENT  PUBLICATIONS. 

The  Antiquity  of  Man.  By  Arthur  Keith,  M.D.  (Aber- 
deen), LL.D.,  F.R.C.S.  (Eng.),  F.R.S.,  Conservator  of  the 
Museum  and  Hunterian  Professor,  Royal  College  of  Sur- 
geons of  England,  etc.  With  189  Illustrations.  8vo.  Pp. 
XX,  519.  London:  Williams  and  Norgate;  Philadelphia: 
J.  B.  Lippincott  Company.    1915.    10s.  6d.,  net. 

Men  of  the  Old  Stone  Age  :  Their  Environment,  Life,  and 
Art.  By  Henry  Fairfield  Osborn,  Sc.D.  (Princeton), 
Research  Professor  of  Zoology,  Columbia  University ;  Ver- 
tebrate Palaeontologist,  U.  S.  Geological  Survey,  etc.  Il- 
lustrations by  Upper  Palaeolithic  Artists  and  Charles  R. 
Knight,  Erwin  S.  Christman,  and  Others.  Second  Edition. 
Svo.  Pp.  xxvi,  545.  New  York:  Charles  Scribner's  Sons. 
1916.     $5.00. 

In  these  two  volumes,  the  main  facts  bearing  upon  the  origin 
and  antiquity  of  man  are  presented  in  great  fullness  and  with 
superabundant  illustrations  which  add  greatly  to  their  value 
and  interest.  The  significance  of  the  facts  is  mainly  esti- 
mated by  each  author  in  the  light  of  his  specialty.  Dr.  Keith 
is  a  comparative  anatomist  of  world-wide  reputation,  and  Dr. 
Osborn  is  a  palaeontologist.  Neither  of  them  is  a  geologist, 
so  that  both,  for  their  geological  estimates  of  time,  are  de- 
pendent on  secondhand  evidence.  Dr.  Keith  excels  in  his 
ability  to  estimate  ordinary  testimony  in  establishing  the 
genuineness  of  the  facts  discussed,  and  so  is  able  to  restore 
confidence  in  many  reported  discoveries  which  had  been  neg- 
lected by  reason  of  the  incapacity  of  narrowly  educated 
specialists  properly  to  estimate  evidence.  One  of  the  sur- 
prising things  in  Dr.  Osborn's  book  is  the  complete  ignoring 
of  the  abundant  evidence  of  the  presence  of  man  in  America 
during  the  Pleistocene  period.  Whether  this  is  from  ignor- 
ance or  from  prejudice*  one  is  not  able  to  say;  but  from 
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whichever  cause  it  is  a  serious  blemish  on  the  book,  and 
arouses  suspicion  in  regard  to  the  ability  of  the  author  to 
treat  the  subject  comprehensively. 

One  of  the  most  striking  results  of  the  investigations  de- 
tailed by  these  authors  is  the  establishment  of  the  fact  that 
the  brain  capacity  of  the  prehistoric  skulls  so  far  discovered 
(if  we  except  that  of  the  so-called  Pithecanthropus  erectus) 
is  equal  to,  and  in  some  cases  larger  than,  that  of  the  average 
modern  man.  The  standard  brain  size  of  modern  human 
races  measures  from  1,350  c.c.  to  1,450  cc,  whereas  that  of 
the  Piltdown  skull  is  estimated  by  some  to  be  1,500  c.c,  the 
Neanderthal  skull  1,408  c.c,  that  of  the  man  of  Spy  1,723 
c.c,  that  of  La  Chapelle  1,626  cc,  of  the  Cromagtion  race 
from  1,590  c.c.  to  1,880  cc. 

In  Dr.  Osborn's  book  we  have  an  interesting  illustration 
of  the  uncertainties  of  science  and  the  danger  of  accepting 
without  question  "  scientific  conclusions  "  as  safe  bases  for 
speculation.  Three  or  four  years  ago  Professor  Woodward 
of  the  British  Museum  exploited  the  fragments  of  a  human 
skull  found  in  gravel  deposits  at  Piltdown  in  southeastern 
England,  and  a  portion  of  a  lower  jaw  and  some  teeth  found 
near  by,  which  were  supposed  to  belong  to  the  same  indi- 
vidual. In  reconstructing  the  skull  and  adjusting  this  jaw 
and  the  teeth,  there  appeared  a  human  head  with  more  ape- 
like characteristics  than  had  elsewhere  been  discovered.  (See 
illustrations  on  pp.  142,  143,  145.)  But  there  was  much 
diversity  of  opinion  about  the  brain  capacity  of  the  skull. 
Dr.  Woodward's  reconstruction  gave  it  only  1,070  c.c, 
whereas  Dr.  Keith  gave  it  a  capacity  of  1,600  cc.  But,  ac- 
cording to  the  reconstruction  accepted  by  Dr.  Osborn,  the 
capacity  would  be  only  about  1,300  cc 

In  the  body  of  the  first  edition  of  Dr.  Osborn's  book  (dated 
June  21,  1915)  much  space  is  given  to  the  discussion  of  this 
discovery,  on  the  supposition  that  the  fragment  of  the  skull, 
the  teeth,  and  the  lower  jaw  belong  together.  So  confident 
is  he  of  this,  that  numerous  illustrations  are  g^ven  of  the  head 
as  thus  reconstructed,  together  with  three  restorations  of  the 
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face  in  as  many  different  positions.  But  in  the  second  edi- 
tion (dated  December  20,  1915),  he  has  obtained  information 
derived  from  "  recent  exhaustive  comparative  study  "  which 
entirely  confirms  "  doubts  which  have  been  entertained  from 
the  first  by  many  anatomists  as  to  the  association  of  the  Pilt- 
down  jaw  with  the  Piltdown  skull"  (p.  512).  And  the  jaw 
is  now  "  referred  with  considerable  certainty  to  a  fully  adult 
chimpanzee  of  a  new  species"  (p.  144).  All  this  leaves  one 
in  a  strange  perplexity,  as  he  reviews  the  treatment  in  the 
body  of  the  book,  and  views  the  works  of  the  imaginative 
artist  who  has  reproduced  the  countenance  of  this  wonderful 
combination.  But  on  turning  to  the  much  fuller  and  more 
authoritative  discussion  of  the  subject  by  Dr.  Keith,  one  is 
led  to  question  whether  Dr.  Osbom  is  correct  in  saying  that 
these  doubts  are  "  entirely  confirmed,"  and  we  are  still  in- 
clined to  accept  Dr.  Keith's  statement  that  "  our  difficulties 
are  infinitely  greater  if  we  try  to  allocate  the  skull  to  a  hu- 
man being  and  the  mandible  to  an  unknown  kind  of  anthro- 
poid "  than  if  we  "  assume  we  are  dealing  with  parts  of  the 
same  individual"  (p.  452). 

Both  authors  are  of  the  opinion  that  the  "Pithecc^thropus," 
"  the  Neanderthal  man,"  "  the  Piltdown  man,"  and  modem 
man  are  not  lineal  descendants  but  parallel  developments,  all 
of  which  have  disappeared  except  the  present  human  species. 
The  Neanderthal  man,  according  to  Dr.  Osbom,  disappeared 
suddenly  sometime  in  the  postglacial  period,  and  was  suc- 
ceeded in  Europe  by  the  ancestors  of  modern  man,  who  came 
in  as  immigrants. 

On  this  supposition  we  must  look  back  into  the  Tertiary 
period  for  the  origin  of  the  stems  from  which  these  species 
have  proceeded.  But  it  would  still  be  a  question  with  Dr. 
Osborn  whether  any  of  these  are  truly  human,  as  he  does 
not  use  the  term  homo  sapiens  as  descriptive  of  any  but  ex- 
isting human  races  and  their  immediate  ancestors. 

For  determining  the  antiquity  of  the  relics  of  prehistoric 
man  discussed,  each  of  these  authors  relies  upon  two  assump- 
tions, both  of  which  are  open  to  question. 
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First,  as  comparative  anatomists,  they  assume,  without  ade- 
quate reason,  a  uniform  and  very  slow  rate  of  progress  in  the 
changes  which  have  led  up  from  anthropoid  to  human  char- 
acteristics. 

But  extended  observation  has  shown  that  the  variations 
from  normal  in  every  portion  of  the  animal  frame  are  as 
much  as  twelve  and  one  half  per  cent  in  both  directions.  From 
this  it  follows  that  if  conditions  should  occur  favorable  to 
the  preservation  of  extreme  changes  in  either  direction,  there 
might  be  a  sudden  advance  of  one  eighth  the  distance  from 
the  normal ;  so  that  brief  continuance  of  such  conditions  might 
produce  variations  greater  than  those  which  separate  species. 
Now,  it  is  certain  that  the  Pleistocene  (or  Glacial)  period 
was  comparatively  brief,  and  introduced  extremely  abnormal 
conditions  affecting  both  plant  and  animal  life;  so  that  the 
struggle  for  existence  among  animals  and  plants  during  the 
Glacial  period  must  have  favored  a  very  rapid  differentiation 
of  varieties  and  species. 

Secondly,  these  authors  adopt  exaggerated  estimates  of  the 
duration  of  Pleistocene,  epochs. 

1.  The  European  authorities  whom  Dr.  Osbom,  especially, 
follows  in  his  estimates  of  the  length  of  geological  time  be- 
long to  a  school  who  have  not  familiarized  themselves  with  a 
large  class  of  facts  recently  brought  to  light,  which  set  mod- 
erate limits  to  such  speculation.  For  example,  Professor 
Perick  of  Berlin  gives  an  extreme  antiquity  to  some  human 
remains  occurring  in  what  he  says  is  an  interglacial  deposit 
corresponding  in  age  to  that  between  the  so-called  Illinoisan 
and  Wisconsin  glacial  episodes  in  America.  In  his  estimates 
of  the  lapse  of  time  since  the  occupation  of  an  Alpine  cave 
containing  prehistoric  remains  of  man  1,000  feet  above  the 
final  descent  of  the  ice  sheet,  he  allows  30,000  years  for  post- 
glacial time,  another  30,000  years  for  the  continuance  of  the 
last  glacial  advance,  and  another  30,000  years  for  the  length 
of  the  interglacial  episode,  and  so  would  assign  to  these  relics 
an  antiquity  of  about  100,000  years,  and  to  the  entire  Glacial 
period  half  a  million  years.     On  the  other  hand.  Baron  De 
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Geer  and  Dr.  O.  F.  Hoist  of  the  Swedish  Geological  Survey 
have  recently  presented  abundant  facts  showing  that  the  gla- 
cial ice  sheet  did  not  disappear  from  northern  Sweden  until 
six  or  seven  thousand  years  ago,  thus  confirming  the  con- 
clusions of  a  number  of  the  best-informed  American  geolo- 
gists that  glacial  conditions  did  not  disappear  from  New 
England,  New  York,  Michigan,  Wisconsin,  and  Minnesota 
until  about  that  same  period. 

At  the  same  time  Professor  G.  F.  Wright's  investigations 
of  the  Mtiir  Glacier  in  Alaska  seem  to  show  that  that  great 
glacier  had  receded  twenty  or  twenty-five  miles  in  the  hun- 
dred years  preceding  his  investigation  in  1886,  and  lowered 
its  surface  2,000  feet ;  while  observations  since  that  time  show 
positively  that  the  glacier  has  receded  at  the  rate  of  one  mile 
in  three  years,  making  a  total  of  more  than  seven  miles  in 
twenty-five  years;  and  its  surface  has  melted  off  to  the  ex- 
tent of  seven  hundred  feet  in  the  same  length  of  time,  thus 
indicating  changes  in  that  glacier  within  twenty-five  years 
far  greater  than  those  in  the  Alps  for  which  Professor  Penck 
demands  30,000  years.  The  European  geologists,  whose 
studies  have  been  chiefly  confined  to  Alpine  glaciers  of  the 
present  time,  are  not  the  ones  who  are  best  prepared  to  spec- 
ulate upon  the  subject  of  glacial  chronology. 

2.  The  constant  reliance  of  Dr.  Osborn  upon  Professor 
James  Geikie's  theories  of  several  distinct  ice  ages  in  Europe, 
with  long  interglacial  periods,  is  everywhere  to  be  discounted 
by  the  fact  that  Geikie's  theories  are  now  thoroughly  discred- 
ited, and  are  abandoned  by  the  members  of  both  the  British 
and  the  Swedish  Geological  Survey,  and  seriously  questioned 
by  an  important  school  of  American  geologists.  Lamplugh  ^ 
of  the  British  Survey  and  Hoist  *  of  the  Swedish  have  re- 

*G.  W.  Lamplugh,  On  British  Drifts  and  the  Interglacial  Prob- 
lem, British  Association  for  the  Advancement  of  Science,  York, 
1906;  paper  before  International  Greological  Congress,  Toronto,  1906. 

'Nils  Olof  Hoist,  Le  Commencement  et  la  Fin  de  la  P^riode 
Glaciaire,  Etude  G^ologique  et  Arch^ologique,  L'Anthropologle,  vol. 
xxiv,  pp.  353-389.  The  Ice  Age  in  England,  Geological  Magazine, 
n.s.  decade  vi,  vol.  ii,  pp.  418-424,  434-444,  604-613. 
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cently  adduced  abundant  evidence  pfoving  that  in  Europe 
there  has  been  but  one  glacial  period,  with  only  minor  reces- 
sions and  advances  of  the  ice. 

3.  In  the  estimates  of  the  age  of  the  high-level  Pleistocene 
(or  Glacial)  gravels,  both  authors  are  misled  by  interpre- 
tations which  have  been  proved  incorrect  from  recent  inves- 
tigations. For  example,  Dr.  Keith  asstmies  that  the  high-level 
gravels  on  either  side  of  the  Thames  River  are  but  the  rem- 
nants of  deposits  which  filled  the  whole  trough  (which  below 
London  is  two  or  three  miles  wide),  the  intervening  material 
having  been  carried  away  by  the  eroding  power  of  the  later 
stream. 

Similar  calculations  appear  repeatedly  in  Dr.  Osborn's  vol- 
ume. But  this  theory  of  the  origin  of  the  high-level  glacial 
gravel  bordering  the  streams  on  the  margin  of  the  glaciated 
area  is  invalidated  by  abundant  facts  which  have  recently 
been  brought  to  light.  The  high-level  gravels  in  the  Connec- 
ticut Valley  in  New  England,  and  in  various  streams  flowing 
out  from  the  glacial  margin  in  Ohio,  for  example,  are  proved 
in  many  cases  to  be  what  are  termed  "  esker  terraces,"  which 
are  gravel  deposits  laid  down  by  streams  flowing  between 
stagnant  ice  filling  the  lower  part  of  the  valleys  and  the  higher 
land  adjoining.  The  part  which  stagnant  ice  played  in  the 
declining  stages  of  the  glacial  ice  cap,  and  probably  over  a 
considerable  area  beyond  the  actual  extent  of  the  glacial  ice 
sheet,  is  of  the  greatest  interest  and  importance.  In  Alaska, 
for  example,  both  glacial  and  stagnant  ice  now  play  the  part 
of  a  rock  in  determining  the  elevation  at  which  streams  are 
flowing  along  the  sides  of  valleys.  Furthermore,  mining  en- 
gineers, familiar  with  the  power  of  running  water  of  great 
velocity  to  carry  gravel,  just  as  fine  particles  are  carried  in 
slowly  moving  water,  and  to  deposit  it  at  high  levels  along 
the  sides  of  streams,  are  able  thus  to  explain  such  terraces  in 
many  cases  without  resorting  to  the  theory  that  the  whole 
trough  has  been  filled  with  gravel  and  then  partly  eroded. 
Another  explanation  of  some  of  these  high-level  gravels  is 
that  they  are  fans  or  deltas  brought  in  by  side  streams  and 
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deposited  on  the  margin  of  the  larger  stream,  where  they  are 
reworked  and  modified  by  the  main  current  which  sweeps 
along  the  valley.  All  these  considerations  are  briefly  pre- 
sented in  the  ninth  chapter  of  Wright's  "  Origin  and  An- 
tiquity of  Man,"  and  more  fully  discussed  in  a  paper  by  the 
same  author  on  "  Post  Glacial  Erosion  and  Oxidation,"  in 
Bulletin  of  the  Geological  Society  of  America,  vol.  xxiii.  pp. 
277-296. 

But  our  criticisms  do  not  affect  the  general  value  of  these 
remarkable  volumes.  The  direct  conclusions  of  the  authors 
can  be  adjusted  to  any  scheme  of  geological  time,  since  no 
attempt  is  made  to  determine  the  cause  of  the  variations 
which  were  taken  advantage  of  by  natural  selection  to  pro- 
duce varieties  and  species,  nor  is  any  attempt  made  to  settle 
the  questions  which  might  arise  as  to  what  extent  a  de- 
signed creation  might  provide  for  the  sudden  development  by 
"  mutation  "  or  "  sports,"  for  whose  preservation  numerous 
abnormal  changes  of  condition  are  adapted.  As  remarked 
at  the  outset,  the  most  striking  outstanding  fact  brought  to 
light  is,  that,  so  far  as  direct  geological  evidence  goes,  races 
of  men  (or,  if  you  please,  species,  for  it  is  a  mere  matter  of 
definition)  appeared  early  in  the  Pleistocene  (Post-Tertiary) 
period,  with  every  essential  anatomical  characteristic  of  mod- 
ern man  and  with  a  brain  capacity  equal  to  that  which  is  now 
prevailing.  It  is  interesting  to  note,  also,  that  many  so-called 
apelike  characteristics  not  found  in  the  Neanderthal  skull  are 
found  in  the  skulls  of  modern  Europeans ;  while  many  pecul- 
iarities of  that  skull  have  largely  disappeared  from  existing 
races. 

Altogether  these  volumes  introduce  us  to  a  new  era  both 
of  investigation  and  of  speculation  concerning  the  methods 
of  man's  creation  and  the  time  of  its  occurrence;  but  there 
is  nothing  in  their  facts  presented  to  interfere  with  a  well- 
considered  doctrine  of  design  running  through  all  nature 
leading  up  to  the  crowning  act  of  creation  which  involved 
man's  sudden  appearance  upon  the  scene. 
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Alttestamentliche  Studien.  By  B.  D.  Eerdmans,  ordent- 
licher  Professor  der  Theologie  in  Leyden.  Giessen :  Alfred 
Topelmann. 

Insufficient  attention  has  yet  been  given  to  the  series  of  vol- 
umes published  by  Professor  B.  D.  Eerdmans  of  Leyden,  the 
pupil  and  successor  of  Kuenen,  under  the  title  "Alttestament- 
liche Studien."  At  the  time  of  writing,  four  parts  have  ap- 
peared: I.  Die  Komposition  der  Genesis  (1908);  II.  Die 
Vorgeschichte  Israels  (1908)  ;  III.  Das  Buch  Exodus  (1910)  ; 
IV.  Das  Buch  Leviticus  (1912).  There  are  two  or  three 
reasons  for  the  comparative  neglect  of  his  work.  In  some 
things  he  is  so  right,  —  and  that  tells  against  him  with  those 
who  are  wrong,  —  and  in  others  he  is  so  wrong,  that  his 
views  can  be  passed  over  lightly  except  in  the  improbable 
event  of  their  becoming  fashionable.  Yet  to  acquiesce  in  the 
silence  with  which  his  work  is  received  is  merely  to  play  into 
the  hands  of  those  who  desire  to  bolster  up  theories  that  they 
are  unable  to  defend  in  fair  controversy.  It  should  be  the 
object  of  those  who  love  truth  to  press  home  the  sound  points 
that  Eerdmans  has  made  in  season  and  out  of  season,  and  by 
stimulating  knowledge  and  discussion  of  them  to  compel  the 
abandonment  of  error. 

The  opening  study  of  the  series  places  in  its  forefront  the 
main  characteristics  of  the  author's  views.  In  the  first  sen- 
tence of  the  preface  he  severs  his  connection  with  the  Graf- 
Kuenen-Wellhausen  school  of  criticism  and  the  documentaiy 
theory.  He  holds  that  Astruc  led  criticism  on  to  a  false  track, 
and  that  the  Divine  appellations  are  no  trustworthy  guides  to 
the  analysis.  No  unprejudiced  student  would  now  dispute 
this  view,  which  is  rapidly  gaining  ground  in  America  and  on 
the  European  continent. 

Eerdmans  then  lays  down  a  theory  which  lies  at  the  root 
of  much  of  his  work,  viz.  that  many  of  the  stories  of  Genesis 
were  originally  polytheistic.  It  is  usual  merely  to  scoff  at  this 
view,  but  careful  examination  has  satisfied  me  that  while  its 
author  has  presented  it  with  much  exaggeration  and  rides  it 
to  death,  it  nevertheless  contains  certain  important  elements 
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of  truth.  The  language  of  the  Bible  is  fairly  explicit  on  the 
point.  "  Your  fathers  .  .  .  served  other  gods  "  (Josh.  xxiv. 
2).  "Then  Jacob  said  unto  his  household,  and  to  all  that 
were  with  him,  Put  away  the  strange  gods  that  are  among 
you"  (Gen.  xxxv.  2).  It  would  be  a  mistake  to  think  of 
Hagar,  Abimelech,  Laban,  and  the  men  of  Sodom  as  eminent 
monotheists.  Leah  invokes  the  Aramaean  divinity  Gad.  The 
textual  phenomena  point  in  the  same  direction.  It  is  known 
that  the  scribes  removed  the  word  Baal  from  the  Biblical 
texts  under  the  influence  of  Hosea  ii.  16  f.  But  in  earlier 
times  this  name  (which  only  means  lord  or  master)  was  ap- 
plied without  offense  to  the  God  of  Israel.  This  appears  to 
have  led  to  syncretism  after  the  conquest  of  Canaan,  and 
there  seems  no  reason  why  it  should  not  have  done  so  in 
patriarchal  times.  The  name  of  Jacob's  eldest  son  preserved 
in  Josephus  and  the  Syriac  is  Rubel,  a  word  that  appears  to 
be  compounded  with  Baal.  If  this  be  so,  a  strong  probability 
arises  that  the  word  Baal  occurred  sometimes  in  the  original 
text  of  Genesis,  and  that  the  enormous  number  of  variations 
in  our  textual  witnesses  and  our  difficulties  are  in  part  due  to 
independent  scribal  substitutions  of  other  Divine  appellations 
when  exception  was  taken  to  this  name.  On  the  other  hand, 
it  may  well  be  that  the  original  narrators  ascribed  to  the  Baal 
—  or  a  baal  —  many  of  the  actions  recorded  in  Genesis  with- 
out any  monotheistic  belief  on  their  part,  and  that  it  was  a 
later  age  that  interpreted  these  narratives  in  this  spirit.  The 
fact  that  Baal  was  long  a  title  of  the  God  of  Israel  made  the 
transition  easy,  while  the  subsequent  removal  of  the  word 
from  the  texts  completed  the  transformation.  It  may  there- 
fore very  well  be  that  there  is  a  considerable  amount  of  truth 
in  the  views  of  Eerdmans  on  this  point.^ 

*  See  more  fully  on  the  whole  Baal  question  Bibliotheca  Sacra, 
Jan.  1915,  pp.  134-153;  April,  1915.  pp.  308-333.  In  the  light  of 
further  consideration  I  desire  to  add  two  remarks  to  the  latter 
article.  I  think  that  In  1  Sam.  xxix.  6  the  influence  of  Jer.  xii.  16 
is  responsible  for  the  reading  of  the  Massoretic  text,  which  makes 
the  Philistine  king  AchiSh  swear  by  the  God  of  Israel.  Doubtless 
the  original  text  had  "as  the  Baal  liveth."    The  footnote  on  page 
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Not  the  least  valuable  element  in  his  work  is  the  criticism 
of  the  current  theory.  This  is  necessarily  very  detailed,  and 
nothing  more  can  be  here  attempted  than  to  illustrate  his  line 
of  argument  by  an  example,  which  will  be  taken  from  the  vol- 
ume on  Leviticus  as  being  by  far  the  best  of  the  series. 

Leviticus  xiii.  and  xiv.  deal  with  cases  of  leprosy.  The 
contention  of  the  Wellhausen  school  is  that  they  contain  old 
material  in  a  form  suited  to  the  necessities  of  a  later  age. 
Eerdmans  proceeds  to  examine  their  contents  in  the  light  of 
this  view.  If  certain  symptoms  manifest  themselves,  the  pa- 
tient is  to  go  to  the  priest  who  is  to  make  inspections.  Sim- 
ilarly he  is  to  inspect  clothes  and  houses.  Naturally  leprous 
s)anptoms  could  occur  in  other  places  besides  Jerusalem.  But 
the  priests  are  the  priests  of  the  sanctuary.  Therefore  pa- 
tients and  clothes  would  have  to  be  sent  to  the  capital,  and 
in  the  case  of  houses  the  priests  would  have  to  make  journeys 
into  the  country  extending  over  a  couple  of  weeks,  in  view 
of  the  fact  that  two  inspections  of  a  doubtful  house  were  to 
be  separated  by  an  interval  of  seven  days.  Eerdmans  rightly 
says  that  the  idea  that  these  laws  correspond  to  the  needs  of 
the  post-exilic  time  here  leads  to  impossibilities.  He  might 
have  made  his  case  much  stronger  if  he  had  referred  to  the 
extensive  diaspora  in  Babylonia  and  Egypt,  and  the  absurdity 
of  supposing  that  such  legislation  could  have  originated  in 
Babylonia  having  regard  to  its  distance  from  Jerusalem. 
Fancy  bringing  a  doubtful  garment  from  Babylonia  to  Jeru- 
salem for  a  priest  to  inspect ! 

The  series,  however,  suffers  as  a  whole  from  the  almost 
complete  neglect  of  textual  criticism.  Occasionally  Eerdmans 
refers  to  Septuagintal  readings,  but  never  in  any  thorough  or 

324  should  therefore  be  corrected  by  a  reference  to  the  verse  in 
Jeremiah.  I  further  think  that  the  use  of  the  personal  name  of 
the  Deity  after  a  word  of  blessing  (p.  327.  footnote)  is  probably 
due  to  the  influence  of  such  passages  as  Ps.  xcvi.  2.  On  a  review 
of  the  evidence  it  seems  to  me  clear  that  the  editors  of  our  He- 
brew text  adopted  certain  Biblical  texts  as  critical  canons  and 
brought  the  Old  Testament  into  conformity  with  their  interpre- 
tation of  these  texts. 
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systematic  manner,  and  he  has  not  grasped  the  truth  that  a 
careful  examination  of  the  text  in  the  light  of  all  the  avail- 
able material  must  precede  any  attempt  to  trace  documents. 
Thus  in  his  analysis  of  Genesis  he  lays  stress  on  the  alterna- 
.  tion  of  the  names  Jacob  and  Israel  as  designations  of  the  third 
patriarch  and  seeks  to  make  this  a  clue  to  a  Jacob-recension 
and  an  Israel-recension.  He  has  not  stopped  to  ask  whether 
the  usage  of  the  Massoretic  text  in  this  matter  is  any  more 
trustworthy  than  in  the  Divine  appellations.^  It  is  one  of  the 
ironies  of  criticism  that  one  who  rejects  Astruc's  clue  partly 
on  textual  grounds  should  put  forward  a  theory  of  this  sort 
which  depends  on  a  clue  that  is  equally  unsound  textually. 
Either  the  Massoretic  text  must  be  accepted  through  thick 
and  thin,  or  an  effort  must  be  made  to  construct  a  scientific 
critical  text:  there  is  no  halfway  house  between  the  two. 

This  weakness  unfortunately  affects  much  of  his  historical 
work.  A  short  instance  will  show  how  this  can  be.  On  pag^ 
133  of  "  Das  Buch  Leviticus  "  we  are  told  that  Levite  is  the 
preexilic  name  for  priest  and  that  there  was  a  great  number 
of  them  in  families  (Judges  xvii.  7)  and  clans  (Judges  xviii. 
19).  If  we  look  up  Judges  xvii.  7,  8,  we  find  that  the  Sep- 
tuagintal  readings  do  not  confirm  the  Massoretic.  Is  the 
latter  to  be  supported?  When  we  consider  the  genealogy 
of  the  Levite  the  answer  at  once  becomes  clear.  He  was 
Jonathan,  son  of  Gershom,  son  of  Moses  (xviii.  30).  Either, 
therefore,  Moses  belonged  to  the  tribe  of  Judah  or  else  the 
Massoretic  reading  in  xvii.  7,  which  would  make  his  grand- 
son a  member  of  the  tribe  of  Judah,  cannot  be  maintained. 
And  with  this  reading  E^rdmans's  conception  of  this  part  of 
the  history  goes  by  the  board. 

It  may,  nevertheless,  be  said  that  in  historical  matters  his 
constructions  are  often  sounder  than  elsewhere.  Moreover, 
here  his  work  is  always  suggestive  and  stimulating,  and  de- 
serves close  attention.  A  feature  of  his  writings  is  the  con- 
stant endeavor  to  explain  the  Biblical  texts  in  the  light  of 
>See  Pentateuchal  Studies,  pp.  34-38;  Dahse,  Textkritische  Ma- 
terialien  zur  Hexateuchfrage,  vol.  I.  pp.  129-135. 
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early  religious  ideas.  That  these  explanations  are  always 
correct  is  probably  more  than  Eerdmans  himself  would  claim. 
Yet  they  provide  food  for  thought,  and  should  exercise  consid- 
erable influence  on  the  future  of  exegesis.  On  the  whole,  how- 
ever, the  main  outlines  of  his  construction  are  blurred  and 
inadequate,  and  it  is  rather  in  points  of  detail  that  the  chief 
value  of  his  work  is  to  be  sought.  His  books  should  be  used 
with  caution  and  critical  judgment,  but  used  they  should  be: 
and  it  is  unfortunate  that  this  has  been  so  little  grasped  in 
the  Universities  of  Europe  and  America. 

Harold  M.  Wiener. 
London,  England, 

Miscellaneous  Inscriptions  in  the  Yale  Babylonian 
Collection.  (Yale  Oriental  Series,  Babylonian  Texts, 
Vol.  I.).  By  Albert  T.  Clay.  8vo.  Pp.  ix,  108.  New 
Haven:  Yale  University  Press;  London:  Oxford  Univer- 
sity Press.     1915. 

This  magnificently  printed  volume  contains  facsimiles  and 
translations  of  no  less  than  fifty-three  Sumerian  and  Akka- 
dian inscriptions.  There  are,  however,  eight  thousand  more 
in  the  Yale  Collection  which  are  yet  to  receive  attention. 

A  few  years  ago  the  author  advanced  the  hypothesis  that 
the  Semitic  elements  of  Babylonian  culture  were  largely  an 
importation  from  the  region  west  of  that  country,  and  that 
the  Semites  had  had  a  long  development  in  Aram  before  they 
migrated  into  Babylonia.  He  continues  to  find  additional 
facts  prompting  him  to  reaffirm  even  more  emphatically  his 
belief  in  the  theory.  To  these  attention  is  directed  in  his  in- 
troduction. In  the  "  Mash  "  of  Genesis  x.  23,  one  of  the  sons 
of  Aram,  Dr.  Qay  finds  an  intimation  of  the  origin  of  the 
word  Damascus,  which  contains  this  as  the  middle  syllable 
It  is  significant  that  in  the  first  three  dynasties,  names  com- 
pounded with  the  deity  Mash  predominate,  as  is  seen  in  the 
name  of  the  ancient  hero  Gilgamesh.  The  author's  reasoning 
upon  this  point  is  of  great  interest  and  significance. 

Unusual    interest   attaches   to   the   inscriptions    containing 
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portions  of  a  Sumerian  code  of  laws  which  antedated  that  of 
Hammurabi,  and  of  which  Hammurabi's  code  seems  to  have 
been  an  expansion.  Nine  such  laws  are  given,  of  which  the 
fourth  has  special  interest,  because  of  the  light  which  it  sheds 
upon  the  parable  of  the  Prodigal  Son  in  the  New  Testament. 
It  is  in  substance  as  follows :  "  If  a  son  says  unto  his  father 
and  his  mother,  You  are  not  my  father  and  not  my  mother, 
his  father  shall  give  him  his  portion  to  its  full  amount,  and 
he  shall  go  forth  from  the  house,  field,  plantation,  servant, 
property,  animals.  .  .  .  His  father  and  his  mother  shall  say 
to  him.  You  are  not  our  son,  and  from  the  neighborhood  of 
the  house  he  shall  go  "  (p.  21).  Thus  it  would  seem  that  the 
prodigal  son  forfeited  all  claim  upon  his  father's  estate,  and 
that  his  brother  was  in  his  rights  when  he  protested  against 
the  apparent  restoration  of  the  prodigal;  but  the  father  as- 
sures the  son  who  had  remained  at  home  that  his  rights  were 
not  to  be  interfered  with,  "All  that  I  have  is  thine." 

The  new  dynastic  list  found  in  these  inscriptions  settles 
the  question  that  Rim-Sin  was  the  Arioch  of  Genesis  xiv.  In 
the  concluding  section  upon  this  dynastic  list,  Dr.  Clay  repeats 
his  belief  that  since  "  not  a  single  discovery  in  any  way  has 
impaired  its  accuracy,  the  only  reasonable  conclusion  is  that 
its  statements,  until  proved  incorrect,  must  be  utilized  in  the 
reconstruction  of  the  history  of  the  period"  (p.  44). 

Dictionary  of  the  Apostolic  Church.  Edited  by  James 
Hastings,  D.D.  With  the  Assistance  of  John  A.  Selbie, 
D.D.,  and  John  C.  Lambert,  D.D.  Volume  I.  Aaron- 
Lystra.  8vo.  Pp.  xiv,  729.  New  York:  Charles  Scrib- 
ner's  Sons;  Edinburgh:  T.  and  T.  Clark.   1916.   $6.00,  net. 

This  volume  does  for  the  rest  of  the  New  Testament  what 
the  "  Dictionary  of  Christ  and  the  Gospels  "  did  for  the  Gos- 
pels. The  two  form  a  complete  and  independent  dictionary 
of  the  New  Testament.  These  works,  far  from  being  a  repe- 
tition of  the  "  Dictionary  of  the  Bible,"  and  being  in  a  meas- 
ure supplementary  to  that  work,  are  complete  in  themselves^ 
and,  in  the  opinion  of  many,  of  more  practical  value  than  the 
earlier  work.    They  have  the  advantage,  also,  of  being  later 
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in  date  and  hence  representative  of  recent  critical  views.  One 
hundred  writers,  mostly  British,  appear  as  contributors.  The 
articles  are,  for  the  most  part,  popular  in  style,  though  schol- 
arly in  character.  Especial  attention  is  given  to  Apocryphal 
writings,  ten  pages  being  devoted  to  Apocryphal  Acts,  six 
pages  to  the  Book  of  Enoch,  and  thirty  pages  to  Uncanonical 
Gospels.  Properly,  also,  elaborate  articles  appear  upon  the 
Church  Fathers  of  the  first  century,  six  pages  being  devoted 
to  Qement  of  Rome,  and  ten  pages  to  Ignatius.  In  the  main 
the  articles  are  conservative  in  character,  while  stating  crit- 
ical positions  with  due  fullness.  Occasionally,  however,  the 
writers  show  radical  differences  in  their  views.  For  ex- 
ample. Professor  Lake  in  the  article  upon  "Acts  of  the  Apos- 
tles "  asserts  that  the  statement  in  Luke  xxiv.  49  in  which 
Christ  tells  his  disciples  to  "  tarry  in  the  city  till  ye  be  clothed 
with  power  from  on  high  "  is  unquestionably  contradictory  to 
the  other  Gospels,  which  recount  a  visit  to  Galilee  and  a 
meeting  with  them  there,  and  with  Acts  i.  3,  which  states  that 
forty  days  elapsed  between  the  resurrection  and  the  ascen- 
sion. But  in  the  article  on  the  Ascension  by  Bishop  Maclean 
we  have  the  more  reasonable  conclusion  that  there  is  no 
contradiction  in  the  account,  since  we  have  in  Luke  xxiv.  "  a 
series  of  events  foreshortened  (probably  because  the  author 
had  already  planned  Acts),  and  no  note  of  time  is  suggested." 
In  the  article  on  "  Christ  and  Christology,"  which  occupies 
twenty-two  pages,  we  find  a  very  comprehensive  treatment 
of  the  subject  from  the  conservative  point  of  view.  Especially 
able  and  satisfactory  is  the  treatment  of  the  preexistence  of 
Christ.  In  the  article  on  the  Gospeis,  by  Archdeacon  Allen, 
an  early  date  in  all  cases  is  ably  defended,  agreeing  in  general 
with  the  latest  conclusions  of  Harnack.  With  him  he  would 
place  the  date  of  Mark's  Gospel  some  time  before  Paul's  im- 
prisonment. Matthew's  Gospel  he  would  assign  to  about 
60  A.D.,  while  Luke's  Gospel  would  be  placed  somewhere  be- 
tween 47  and  60  a.d.,  since  it  was  written  before  the  Book  of 
Acts,  which  Harnack  argues  was  written  at  the  end  of  Paul's 
imprisonment  in  Rome.  Speaking  of  the  alleged  discrepan- 
Vol.  LXXIII.    No.  290.    11 
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cies  between  the  Synoptic  Grospels  and  the  Fourth  Gospel,  he 
says : — 

"Recent  attempts  to  analyze  the  Gospel  into  sources  seem  to 
have  failed,  and  it  is  little  likely  that  for  the  present  any  fresh 
light  on  the  book  will  be  forthcoming.  It  may  be  hoped  that  we 
shall  one  day  have  an  editor  of  the  Gospel  who  is  trained  in  Rab- 
binic exegesis,  as  Well  as  in  Western  scholarship.  Such  a  one  may 
find  that  the  Gospel  is  certainly  the  work  of  a  Jew,  and  may  see 
no  reason  for  denying  that  its  author  may  have  been  John  the 
son  of  Zebedee.  If  he  prefer  historical  evidence  as  to  Christ's 
teaching  and  Person  to  preconceived  ideas  about  him,  he  may 
also  see  no  reason  for  denying  that  both  Synoptic  and  Johannine 
pictures  of  Jesus  are  substantially  true,  yet  equally  one  sided, 
and  that  the  Jesus  of  history  must  have  been  One  of  whom  all 
our  knowledge  can  be  only  partial,  enough  to  elicit  our  devotion 
and  to  silence  our  criticism"  (p.  478). 

Comparative  Religion:  Its  Adjuncts  and  Allies.  By  Louis 
Henry  Jordan,  B.D.  (Edin.),  Member  of  the  Institut 
Ethnographique  International,  Paris;  Associate  Editor  of 
the  Review  of  Theology  and  Philosophy;  author  of  "  Com- 
parative Religion:  Its  Genesis  and  Growth,"  "The  Study 
of  Religion  in  the  Italian  Universities,"  etc.  8vo.  Pp. 
xxxii,  574.  London:  Oxford  University  Press.  1915. 
12s.,  net. 

This  volume  is  but  one  in  a  series  which  the  author  is  de- 
voting his  life  to  prepare  "  to  provide  a  competent  exposition 
of  Comparative  Religion."  He  has  already  published  a  vol- 
ume upon  The  Genesis  and  Growth  of  Comparative  Religion, 
and  has  in  preparation  one  upon  Its  Principles  and  Problems, 
and  another  upon  Its  Meaning  and  Value.  The  present  vol- 
ume consists,  mainly,  of  reviews  and  criticisms  of  the  books 
and  articles  which  have  been  published  during  the  last  five 
years  treating  of  allied  subjects,  such  as  anthropology,  ethnol- 
ogy, sociology,  archaeology,  mythology,  philology,  psychology, 
and  the  history  of  religions,  etc.  The  volume  is  a  storehouse 
of  information  concerning  the  various  subjects  treated,  and 
its  possession  will  save  the  reader  from  the  necessity  of 
consulting  a  whole  library  for  information  upon  the  subject. 
The   author   urges   that   "the   name   Comparative   Religion 
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ought  to  be  confined  within  much  narrower  boundaries  than 
that  which  ordinary  usage  seems  to  justify"  (p.  509),  and 
states  that  the  twofold  purpose  of  the  science  is  by  means  of 
comparisons  "to  determine  with  exactness  (1)  the  relation 
of  various  religions  of  mankind  to  one  another,  and  (2)  the 
relation  of  conceptions  current  within  a  single  religion  at 
different  periods  in  its  history"  (p.  517).  But  he  acknowl- 
edges that  comparative  religion  "  is  still  a  science  in  the  mak- 
ing. It  is  only  gradually  assuming  concrete  and  confident 
form"  (p.  515).  It  is  well  to  note  the  tentative  character 
of  these  discussions. 

The  Making  of  the  Bible.  By  Samuel  M.  Vernon.  12mo. 
Pp.  191.  New  York:  The  Abingdon  Press.  1916.  75 
cents,  net. 

An  excellent  popular  statement  calculated  to  answer  a 
great  variety  of  objections  that  arise  concerning  the  limita- 
tions of  revelation  and  the  Bible.  Like  nature,  the  Bible 
illustrates  that  "  discovery  was  better  than  revelation."  The 
Bible,  like  nature,  has  to  be  studied  and  interpreted;  but  the 
results  of  the  amplest  study  and  the  most  careful  criticism 
sustain  the  conservative  views  of  Scripture  which  the  Church 
has  entertained  from  the  earliest  times. 

The  Universe  as  Pictured  in  Milton's  Paradise  Lost. 
An  Illustrated  Study  for  Personal  and  Class  Use.  By 
William  Fairfield  Warren,  Professor  of  Religions  and 
Religion  in  Boston  University.  8vo.  Pp.  80.  New  York: 
The  Abingdon  Press.    75  cents,  net. 

Probably  few  readers  of  Milton  are  aware  that  "  Paradise 
Lost "  was  written  before  the  Copernican  system  was  gen- 
erally accepted.  For  a  proper  appreciation  of  Milton  as 
well  as  of  Dante,  therefore,  one  needs  before  his  mind  a  dia- 
gram of  the  universe  as  it  was  then  conceived.  "  Like  Plato, 
Milton  thinks  of  heaven  as  extending  inimitably  above  the 
starry  sphere,"  but  without  determinate  form.  So  hell  is 
"  a  dark  unbottomed  abyss."  To  the  "  eight  geocentric 
spheres  revolving  one  within  the  other  and  together  produc- 
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ing  the  ravishing  music  of  the  spheres,"  Milton  adds  "the 
Crystalline,  and  the  Primum  Mobile/'  beyond  which  was  the 
celestial  gate  which  gave  entrance  to  the  New  Jerusalem. 
This  was  also  the  universe  of  Chaucer,  Spenser,  Shakespeare, 
and  the  translators  of  the  Authorized  Version  of  our  Bible. 
The  scheme  was  one  which  lends  itself  to  poetical  conception 
of  most  exquisite  beauty  and  force.  By  the  use  of  a  number 
of  diagframs.  Dr.  Warren  has  presented  the  case  in  a  most 
clear  and  attractive  manner.  Every  reader  of  the  early  Eng- 
lish classics  will  need  it  as  a  guide. 

The  Spirits  of  Just  Men  Made  Perfect:  A  Study  of  the 
Intermediate  State.  By  John  Elliott  Wishart,  D.D. 
12mo.  Pp.  178.  Oberlin:  Bibliotheca  Sacra  Company. 
1916.     $1.00,  postpaid. 

The  condition  of  the  soul  after  death  has  so  often  been  pre- 
sented in  such  crude  conceptions,  and  the  doctrine  of  eternal 
punishment  has  been  so  caricatured  by  its  opponents,  that  all 
must  welcome  a  sane  <liscussion  of  the  subjects  by  such  a 
thorough  scholar  and  so  considerate  a  critic  as  the  author  of 
this  volume  evidently  is.  Though  representing  the  beliefs  of 
the  most  conservative  of  our  Protestant  denominations,  the 
temper  of  the  discussion  is  such  that  it  commends  itself  to  all 
readers.  Naturally  we  turn  with  special  interest  to  the  chap- 
ter on  "  Crystallization  in  Character."  Though  maintaining 
that  there  is  an  intermediate  state  between  death  and  the 
final  judgment  during  which  "-the  moral  natures  of  the  de- 
parted are  permanently  fixed  in  good  or  evil,"  he  maintains 
that  "  it  must  be  supposed  that  the  great  crisis  of  experience 
which  brings  this  result  occurs  as  the  soul  leaves  the  body  " 
(p.  55).  To  this  conclusion  he  is  led  by  the  fact  that  "  in  this 
world  men  and  women  become  more  and  more  fixed  in  char- 
acter as  years  pass.  .  .  .  Humanity  is  already  divided  into  two 
great  classes ;  and  as  time  flows  on  it  becomes  harder  to  pass 
from  one  to  the  other,  though  nothing  is  impossible  to  divine 
grace,  and  many  a  hoary-headed  sinner  is  at  last  won  by  re- 
deeming love"  (p.  55).    These  inferences  are  supported  by 
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observations  of  human  nature  and  the  definite  teachings  of 
the  Bible. 

The  dark  picture  is  somewhat  relieved,  however,  by  the 
possibility,  or  even  probability,  "  that  the  evil  and  the  good 
are  placed  before  the  dying  eyes  in  a  clearer  light  than  ever 
before,  and  that  infinite  mercy  [then]  presents  its  most  urgent 
invitations"  (p.  56),  and  that  in  times  of  great  disaster  like 
that  of  the  Titanic,  and  we  may  addi  of  the  battle  fields  of  the 
world,  **  vast  multitudes  take  the  kingdom  of  God  by  vio- 
lence. Since,  then,  our  daily  choices  are  constantly  determin- 
ing our  characters  and  our  destinies,  it  is  not  unreasonable 
to  suppose  that  the  issues  of  life  head  up  at  its  close  in  a  full 
and  final  offer  of  grace,  and  that  the  choice  which  is  then 
made  is  divinely  confirmed  through  complete  establishment 
in  holiness,  or  through  abandonment  to  the  evil  which  the 
soul  has  made  its  good  "  (pp.  56-57). 

The  author's  treatment  of  the  relation  of  the  Intermediate 
State  to  a  final  judgment  scene  is  such  as  to  command  almost 
necessary  acquiescence:  "A  last  judgment  upon  the  whole 
world  could  not  take  place  until  history  was  closed,**  since 
'*  the  consequences  of  the  deed  or  of  a  series  of  deeds  do  not 
cease  with  the  death  of  the  doer,  but  go  on  to  the  remotest 
generations"  (p.  65).  Upon  the  question  "whether  the 
punishments  of  the  Intermediate  State  are  confirmed  and 
made  endless  at  the  final  judgment,"  while  not  coming  wholly 
in  the  province  of  this  discussion,  the  author,  after  a  power- 
ful but  concise  statement  of  the  arguments  upon  both  sides, 
concludes  that  "  there  is  little  basis  for  the  hope  that  evil 
will  finally  disappear,  even  by  the  annihilation  of  the  un- 
godly" (p.  68). 

Altogether  the  subject  is  too  solemn  a  one  for  any  trifling. 
To  make  the  belief  of  universal  salvation  the  basis  of  action 
is  to  go  against  all  principles  of  logic.  A  prominent  Univer- 
salist  in  the  time  of  my  childhood  was  known  to  say  that  he 
believed  in  the  doctrine  of  universalism,  but  he  would  "  give 
the  best  pair  of  oxen  he  had  if  he  knew  it  was  true." 

The  arguments  for  the  doctrine  of  purgatory,  while  fairly 
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stated,  are  shown  on  the  whole  to  be  inconclusive,  and  it  is 
declared  to  be  "  a  dogma  whose  actual  results  have  been  so 
evil,"  that  it  is  hard  to  accept  it  "  as  having  come  from 
God"  (p.  94). 

Upon  the  subject  of  future  probation  suggested  by  the  cele- 
brated passages  in  the  First  Epistle  of  Peter,  the  author  is 
inclined  to  accept  Dr.  J.  Rendel  Harris's  emendation  of  the 
text  of  1  Peter  iii.  19,  which  would  read,  "  In  which  also 
Enoch  went  and  preached  unto  the  spirits  in  prison,"  which 
would  remove  that  verse  from  consideration  in  the  argument. 
As  to  1  Peter  iv.  6,  he  accepts  the  interpretation  that  "  those 
to  whom  the  preaching  came  .were  Christians,  now  dead,  per- 
haps martyrs  to  their  faith,  but  destined  to  everlasting  life  " 
(p.  104).  Concerning  these  the  early  disciples  were  in  many 
cases  fearful,  lest,  having  fallen  asleep  before  the  coming  of 
the  Lord,  they  should  lose  some  of  the  blessings  bestowed  in 
connection  with  that  august  event.  To  such,  Christ  is  said 
to  have  come  as  a  vindicator. 

This  is  sufficient  to  illustrate  the  illumination  which  is 
shed  upon  the  subjects  discussed,  among  which  are  "  Soul- 
Sleeping,"  "  The  House  Not  Made  with  Hands,"  "  The  Vast- 
ness  of  Redemption,"  "  Celestial  Activity,"  and  "  The  Place 
of  Glory."  The  book  deserves,  and  will  doubtless  receive, 
wide  attention. 

George  H.  Doran  Company,  New  York. 
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ARTICLE   I. 


A  SKETCH  OF  THE  EARLY  HISTORY  OF  THE 
DOGMA  OF  THE  VIRGIN  BIRTH. 

BY  HORACE   MARION   RAMSEY,    M.A.,   B.D., 
PORTLAND,  OREGON. 

This  paper  and  the  scope  of  its  treatment  are  due  to  a 
casual  reading  of  two  chapters  of  a  book  published  by  Apple- 
ton  and  Company  in  1913,  "  The  Life  of  Jesus  in  the  Light 
of  the  Higher  Criticism,"  by  Alfred  W.  Martin,  A.B.,  S.T.B., 
Associate  Leader  of  the  Society  for  Ethical  Culture,  New 
York  City.  As  to  the  value  of  the  book  as  a  whole  I  am  not 
competent  to  speak,  for  I  have  read  only  71  of  its  280  pages. 
The  chapters  I  did  read  dealt  with  the  Higher  Criticism  and 
the  Virgin  Birth.  The  style  of  learning  displayed  is,  it  seems 
to  me,  about  that  of  the  average  university  extension  lecture 
when  the  subject  involves  some  theological  matter. 

The  easy-going  discussion  of  a  difficult  subject  in  the  chap- 
ter on  the  Virgin  Birth  is  an  example  of  much  in  popular 
literature  which  passes  for  liberality  of  mind.  I  wish  to  re- 
view that  chapter  in  the  light  of  higher  criticism.  If  I  had 
to  choose  a  text  for  my  endeavor,  I  would  turn  to  page  18, 
to  these  words,  "  Foremost  among  living  New  Testament 
critics  is  Adolf  Harnack,  recently  transferred  from  his  chair 
in  the  University  of  Berlin  to  the  Royal  Library."  Not,  of 
Vol.  LXXIII.    No.  291.    1 
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course,  that  the  writings  of  Harnack  confirm  a  belief  in  the 
doctrine,  but  that  the  grounds  on  which  Martin  rejects  it  are 
incompatible  with  some  of  the  most  characteristic  positions 
of  Harnack  in  criticism. 

Incidentally,  I  hope  to  give  a  positive,  if  slight,  statement 
of  the  lines  on  which  the  evidence  for  this  doctrine  must  be 
sought,  and  to  discuss  briefly  the  assertions,  so  frequently 
made,  that  in  the  period  under  treatment  many  heroes  and 
leaders  were  thought  to  be  virgin-born,  and  that  the  religious 
mind  was  so  saturated  with  this  conception  of  the  origin  of 
the  great  that  the  rise  of  the  birth  stories  in  the  canonical 
Gospels  is  to  be  attributed  to  this  mental  condition. 

The  sensitiveness  of  the  very  modern  mind  to  the  dogma 
must,  in  large  part,  be  ascribed  to  Harnack.  In  1892  he  pub- 
lished "  Das  Apostolische  Glaubensbekenntniss,"  dealing  with 
the  creed  in  a  more  or  less  popular  way.  It  contained  little 
or  nothing  that  was  new  to  the  scholars,  but  it  was  a  trumpet 
blast  to  the  general  public,  arousing  the  popular  mind  in  much 
the  same  way  as  Delitzsch's  "  Babel  und  Bibel "  did  at  a 
somewhat  later  day.  The  little  book  stirred  up  a  great  con- 
troversy in  Germany,  and  passed  through,  twenty-five  editions 
in  the  course  of  a  year.  In  England,  a  year  after  its  publica- 
tion, it  appeared  in  English  dress  in  the  Nineteenth  Century. 
In  the  preface,  the  translator,  Mrs.  Humphry  Ward,  pre- 
sented it  to  the  public  as  the  work  of  a  free  Protestant  sci- 
ence. The  preface  was  probably  intended  to  be  irritating  to 
English  theologians.  If  so,  it  was  very  successful.  The  article 
was  the  chief  incentive  to  a  host  of  writings,  varying  both  in 
ability  and  in  temper.  These  remarks  will  serve  to  indicate 
that  if  Harnack  has  any  prejudices  on  the  dogma  of  the  Vir- 
gin Birth,  they  do  not  favor  that  doctrine. 

To  begin  with  Martin's  exhibition  of  the  evidence  for  the 
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doctrine  outside  of  the  canon  of  Scripture.  Speaking  of 
Clement  of  Rome,  Polycarp  of  Smyrna,  and  Ignatius  of  An- 
tioch,  he  says,  "  We  read  their  *  letters '  and  search  in  vain 
for  any  allusion  to  a  virgin  birth  of  Jesus,"  and,  "  In  the 
absence  of  any  reference  to  it  we  seem  driven  to  the  con- 
clusion that  even  as  late  as  the  year  100  the  belief  in  the  vir- 
gin birth  of  Jesus  was  not  yet  known  to  the  -Christian  church. 
It  is  in  the  writings  of  Justin  the  Martyr,  who  flourished 
about  the  middle  of  the  second  century,  that  we  meet,  for  the 
first  time,  a  reference  to  the  virgin  birth  of  Jesus.  ...  He  re- 
fers to  it  as  a  newly-presented  doctrine."  To  show  that  this 
is  not  an  instance  when  Homer  nodded,  I  shall  quote  two 
sentences  from  page  60  to  the  same  effect.  "  We  have  seen," 
he  says,  **  that  Jesus,  Mary  his  mother,  Paul,  the  triple- 
tradition,  the  Gospel  of  Mark,  the  Fourth  Gospel,  Clement, 
Polycarp,  Ignatius,  make  no  mention  of  a  miraculous  birth 
of  Jesus,"  and,  "  Since  Justin  was  the  first  of  the  Fathers  to 
make  allusion  to  the  belief  in  a  miraculous  birth  of  Jesus,  and 
referred  to  it  as  something  new,  we  infer  thgjt  the  first  and 
second  chapters  of  the  Gospels  according  to  Matthew  and 
Luke  were  incorporated  about  the  middle  of  the  second  cen- 
tury." 

These  quotations  disclose  Martin's  entire  offensive,  but 
we  shall  now  deal  only  with  the  evidence  of  the  Apostolic 
Fathers.  Since  he  presupposes  greater  learning  on  the  part 
of  his  readers  than  at  least  one  of  them  possesses,  and  gives 
neither  references  nor  authorities  for  his  assertions,  I  am 
unable  to  say  what  he  means  when  he  states  that  Justin  refers 
to  the  virgin  birth  as  a  <newly-presented  doctrine.  On  the 
contrary,  Justin's  mention  of  it  is  full,  and,  to  his  min,d,  it  is 
and  has  been  the  traditional  belief  of  Christians.  Schmiedel, 
speaking  of  the  doctrines  of  the  preexistence  of  Jesus  and  his 
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virgin  birth,  says,  "  Both  together  axe  first  met  with  in  Jus- 
tin and  Ignatius!' ^  This  sentence,  I  strongly  suspect,  is 
Martin's  authority  for  his  statement  that  the  virgin  birth  is 
first  met  with  in  Justin  Martyr.  If  so,  he  has  trinmied  it  to 
suit  his  great  need  by  the  omission  of  "  and  Ignatius." 

The  evidence  that  the  church  held  the  doctrine  between  the 
years  100  and  140,  the  approximate  time  of  Justin's  writing, 
is  threefold: — 

L'  The  Roman  baptismal  creed,  the  forerunner  of  the 
Apostles'  Creed.  Kattenbusch  dates  this  document  about  the 
year  100  (ZTK,  1901,  pp.  407-428).  This  creed  contained 
the  words,  "  was  born  of  the  Holy  Spirit  and  Mary  the  Vir- 
gin." Harnack  says  of  this  symbol,  "  We  know  definitely  that 
not  later  than  about  the  middle  of  the  second  century  (about 
140  A.D.)  the  Roman  church  possessed  a  fixed  creed,  which 
every  candidate  for  baptism  had  to  profess;  and  something 
similar  must  also  have  existed  in  Smyrna  and  the  other 
churches  of  Asia  Minor  about  the  year  150,  in  some  cases 
rather  earlier"  (Hist,  of  Dogma,  ii.  21).  Referring  to  this 
creed  in  another  place,  he  says,  "  It  is  worthy  of  note,  on  the 
other  hand,  that  the  birth  from  a  virgin  occupies  the  first 
place"  (Hist,  of  Dogma,  i.  158).  Whether  one  accepts  the 
date  of  Kattenbusch  or  of  Harnack,  creeds  do  not  grow  up 
in  a  decade,  and  the  existence  of  the  creed  in  use  for  bap- 
tismal instruction  is  fair  evidence  that  the  doctrine  was  not 
newly-presented  in  the  year  140. 

II.  The  earliest  apologist  for  the  Christian  religion  out- 
side of  the  canon  was  the  philosopher  Aristides  of  Athens, 
who  wrote  about  the  year  126.  "The  Christians,"  he  says, 
"  reckon  the  beginning  of  their  religion  from  Jesus  Christ, 
who  is  named  the  son  of  (jod  Most  High ;  and  it  is  said  that 
» Enc  Bib.,  111.  2964.    My  Italics, 
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God  came  down  from  heaven,  and  from  a  Hebrew  virgin 
took  and  clad  himself  with  flesh,"  etc.  In  spite  of  Martin's 
insistence  that  Justin  first  mentioned  the  virgin  birth,  R.  Har- 
ris, who  edited  this  Apology,  says,  "  Everything  that  we 
know  of  the  dogmatics  of  the  early  part  of  the  second  cen- 
tury agrees  with  the  belief  that  at  that  period  the  virginity 
of  Mary  was  a  part  of  the  formulated  Christian  belief " 
(Texts  and  Studies,  1891,  Vol.  I.,  No.  I.,  pp.  6  ff.).  Lobstein 
admits  as  much  in  the  preface  to  his  "  Virgin  Birth,"  while 
Harnack,  '  the  foremost  living  critic,'  says,  "  By  the  middle 
or  more  probably  soon  after  the  beginning  of  the  second  cen- 
tury this  belief  had  become  an  established  part  of  the  church 
tradition." 

in.  In  his  chapter  on  the  Virgin  Birth,  Martin  states  re- 
peatedly that  Ignatius  did  not  mention  the  virgin  birth.  Igna- 
tius says,  "  The  virginity  of  Mary  and  her  child  bearing  and 
in  like  manner  the  death  of  the  Lord  are  three  mysteries  of 
loud  proclamation  which  were  wrought  in  the  silence  of 
God"  (Eph.,  19).  He  thus  affirms  that  these  three  facts 
were  loudly  heralded  messages  of  the  church  though,  in  or- 
igin, they  were  of  necessity  secret.  While  more  to  the  same 
effect  could  be  quoted  from  Ignatius,  who  wrote  about  the 
year  110,  enough  has  been  cited  to  indicate  the  value  of  some 
of  Martin's  reiterated  affirmations. 

The  plan  of  this  paper  is  to  work  back  from  the  time  when 
Martin  admits  that  Justin  set  forth  the  doctrine  to  the  earliest 
witnesses.  In  pursuance  of  the  scheme  let  us  now  go  to  the 
New  Testament  to  weigh  what  it  has  to  tell  us  of  the  dogma. 
Naturally  we  turn  to  the  Gospels  as  the  narratives  of  the  life 
of  Jesus  for  their  testimony  to  the  belief  that  Jesus  was  vir- 
gin-born, and  to  the  Fourth  Gospel  as  the  latest.     First  let 
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me  quote  as  briefly  as  possible  what  Martin  has  to  say  of  this 
Gospel  :— 

"  Let  us  note  the  testimony  of  the  author  of  the  Fourth  Gospel, 
written  about  the  year  120  aj).  The  date  of  the  book  Is  stlU  de- 
bated, but  the  Increasing  tendency  among  representatives  of  the 
higher  criticism  Is  to  assign  it  to  the  first  quarter  of  the  second 
century.  Here,  again,  no  reference  Is  made  to  a  virgin  birth,  but 
twice  In  the  course  of  the  record  Jesus  Is  addressed  as  '  the  son  of 
Joseph,'  and  on  ^neither  occasion  does  he  contradict  it"  (p.  51). 

I  pass  over,  for  later  consideration  with  other  references 
of  the  same  sort,  the  designation  of  Jesus  as  the  son  of  Jo- 
seph. To  return  to  Martin's  deductions  from  the  forego- 
ing:— 

"  What  an  immense  advantage  it  would  have  been  to  the  author 
of  the  Fourth  Gospel  could  he  have  introduced  into  his  interpre- 
tation of  Jesus  as  '  the  Word '  incarnate,  the  statement  that  he  was 
miraculously  bom!  Prof.  Scott  in  his  monograph  on  this  Gospel 
takes  the  ground  that  the  author  '  must  certainly  have  known  the 
tradition  of  the  virgin  birth.'  But  we  are  prompted  to  reply,  if 
that  tradition  was  regarded  as  of  recent  origin  in  Justin's  time  — 
some  twenty  years  later  than  the  date  now  generally  accepted  for 
the  Fourth  Gospel  —  may  it  not  be  fairly  doubted  whether  the  doc- 
trine of  the  virgin  birth  was  known  to  this  evangelist?" 

This  is  the  solitary  instance  in  the  chapter  where  Martin 
condescends  to  show  his  hand  as  to  the  sources  for  his  re- 
construction of  Christian  history,  and  it  is  significant  that  his 
one  authority  —  and  that  a  violent  opponent  of  the  traditional 
belief  —  contradicts  his  contention  that  the  author  of  this 
Gospel  was  unacquainted  with  the  doctrine  of  the  virgin 
birth. 

I  shall  not  waste  space  to  prove  that  the  date  proposed  by 
Martin  for  this  Gospel  is  not  generally  accepted  by  the  ex- 
ponents of  the  higher  criticism.  It  is  true  that  Schmiedel 
expresses  a  desire  to  date  the  book  about  140  (Enc.  Bib.,  ii. 
2551).     But  a  majority  of  critics  would  assent  to  the  inde- 
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terminate  date  set  by  'the  foremost  living  critic'  in  his 
"  Chronology  of  Early  Christian  Literature,"  "  Not  after  110 
and  not  before  80." 

If  it  were  a  fact,  and  it  is  not,  that  the  author  of  the  Fourth 
Gospel  nowhere  refers  to  the  virgin  birth  of  Jesus  definitely, 
there  are  many  indications  that  he  thought  his  origin  of  a 
supernormal  character.  The  prologue  states,  in  the  most 
magnificent  manner,  the  doctrine  of  the  deity  of  Jesus  and 
his  preexistence  as  the  eternal  Word.  There  are  other  evi- 
dences of  a  belief  in  the  unusual  character  of  the  entrance 
of  the  Word  into  incarnate  life.  If  this  were  a  treatise  and 
not  a  sketch,  that  could  be  made  plain. 

When  the  antagonists  of  the  virgin  birth  assert  that  the 
author  of  this  Gospel  does  not  refer  to  the  miraculous  birth 
of  Jesus,  it  is  the  habit  of  many  to  acquiesce.  It  is  one  of 
the  valuable  results  of  the  literary  criticism  of  the  book  that 
we  are  no  longer  required  to  do  so.  St.  John  i.  12-13  reads, 
*'  But  as  many  as  received  him,  to  them  gave  he  power  to 
become  the  sons  of  God,  even  to  them  that  believe  on  his 
Name :  which  were  bom,  not  of  blood,  nor  of  the  will  of  the 
flesh,  nor  of  the  will  of  man,  but  of  God."  The  second  of 
these  verses  has  often  disturbed  the  ease  of  commentators. 
The  verse  so  translated  is  based  for  textual  authority  on  our 
oldest  Greek  codices,  the  Vatican  and  the  Sinaitic.  With 
them  nearly  all  Greek  codices  of  a  later  date  agree.  But  the 
earliest  dates  from  about  the  year  331.  Christian  authors  of 
the  second  and  third  centuries  had  a  diflferent  text  for  this 
passage.  Tertullian,  writing  about  the  year  209,  says,  "  They 
maintain  that  it  was  written  thus :  *  Who  were  bom '  ...  as 
if  designating  those  who  were  before  mentioned  as  believing 
on  his  name.  .  .  .  The  expression  is  in  the  singular,  as  refer- 
ring to  the  Lord.    He  was  born  of  God.  .  .  .  We  thus  under- 
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stand  that  what  is  denied  is  the  Lord's  birth  after  sexual 
intercourse,  as  is  suggested  by  the  phrase,  *the  will  of  the 
flesh/  not  his  (birth)  from  a  mother's  womb"  (De  Ceme 
Christi,  c.  24). 

'  The  same  position  is  taken  in  Irenaeus's  "Against  Here- 
sies "  (III.,  xvi.  2,  xix.  2),  in  Justin  Martyr's  "Apology" 
(i.  32)  and  in  his  "Dialogue  with  Trypho,"  which  occurred 
about  the  year  135  (Dial.,  i.  54;  also  61  and  76).  It  is  to  be 
remarked  that  Tertullian's  Latin  text  was  in  use  before  209 ; 
Irenaeus's  Greek  text  precedes  the  year  180;  and  Justin's 
Greek  text,  the  year  135.  The  fact  is  that  Justin's  text  ante- 
dates our  oldest  codices  by  two  hundred  years  and,  further, 
that  he  knew  and  used  a  text  which  was  well  within  fifty 
years  of  the  latest  date  set  by  Hamack  for  the  Fourth  Gospel. 
That  this  is  not  a  finespun  bit  of  tendenzschrift  may  be  seen 
by  the  fact  that  Blass,  one  of  the  greatest  of  the  philological 
critics  of  the  New  Testament,  has  adopted  the  singular  read- 
ing in  St.  John  i.  13  (Philology  of  the  Gospels,  pp.  234  ff.), 
and  Resch,  a  leading  authority  on  early  Christian  literature, 
has  reached  the  same  conclusion  (Aussercanonische  Parallel- 
texte,  iv.  57). 

If,  then,  St.  John  i.  13  is  amended  as  these  scholars  de- 
mand, what  does  the  passage  mean?  The  verse  refers  to  the 
birth  of  Christ,  "  Who  was  bom,  not  of  blood,  nor  of  the  will 
of  the  flesh,  but  of  God,"  i.e.  He  was  born  not  by  sexual 
intercourse,  of  the  seed  of  man,  but  by  the  will  of  God.  We 
have  here  in  the  Fourth  Gospel  a  direct  reference  to  the 
dogma  of  the  virgin  birth  of  which  we  are  so  often  assured 
that  the  author  was  ignorant,  or  that  he  rejected  it,  or  that 
he  ignored  it.  Inasmuch  as  this  directly  contradicts  Martin 
and  others,  I  shall  quote  again  '  the  foremost  living  critic  ' : — 
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"  Neither  the  ffennetheis  ek  pneumdtos  agiou  nor  the  yirgin  birth 
compel  us  to  assume  an  advanced  period  in  the  development  of 
the  Christian  doctrine;  on  the  contrary,  these  ideas,  which  have 
nothing  to  do  with  pre-existence,  lare  primitive  in  themselves,  and 
are  declared  to  be  primitive  by  the  fact  that  at  the  end  of  the  first 
century,  or  at  least  at  the  beginning  of  the  second,  they  were  the 
common  property  of  Christians,  as  St  John  (Chap.  I.,  according 
to  the  true  text)  and  Ignatius  te^ch  us.  But  every  belief  which 
at  that  time  was  the  common  property  of  Christians  (including 
the  Palestinian  churches)  must  be  traced  back  to  the  churches  of 
Palestine,  and  must  be  ascribed  to  the  first  decades  after  the  res- 
urrection" (Date  of  the  Acts  and  the  Synoptic  Gk>spels,  Eng. 
Trans.,  p.  148). 

It  will  be  apparent  that  Harnack  is  forced  by  his  study  of  the 
problem  to  admit  that  this  doctrine,  which  according  to  Mar- 
tin was  first  mentioned  about  the  middle  of  the  second  cen- 
tury, was  not  only  referred  to  by  the  author  of  the  Fourth 
Gospel,  written  between  the  years  80  and  110,  but  also  that 
the  doctrine  must  be  ascribed  to  the  first  decades  after  the 
resurrection.    This  will  become  clearer  as  we  proceed. 

Our  next  task  is  to  examine  the  Gospels  of  St.  Matthew 
and  St.  Luke.  I  shall  take  them  together  because  they  both 
contain  accounts  of  the  virgin  birth  of  Jesus.  The  treatment 
they  will  receive  must  of  necessity  be  brief. 

Martin  admits  that  in  the  First  and  Third  Gospels  we  have 
narratives  setting  forth  the  virgin  birth  of  Jesus,  but,  because 
all  three  Synoptics  have  an  account  of  the  baptism  of  Jesus 
and  the  descent  of  the  Holy  Spirit  on  him  on  that  occasion, 
and  the  fact  that  St.  Mark  has  no  story  of  the  birth,  he 
argues,  that,  if  the  authors  of  the  First  and  Third  Gospels 
had  really  known  the  story  of  the  birth,  they  would  neces- 
sarily have  identified  his  reception  of  the  Spirit  with  the  mi- 
raculous birth,  and  not  with  his  baptism. 

"  Hence,"  he  says,  "  we  are  forced  to  conclude  that  the  birth- 
narratives  of  Matthew  and  Luke  formed  no  part  of  their  original 
text,  but  were  added  at  a  later  day."    Again,  "And  since  Justin 
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was  (the  first  of  the  Fathers  to  make  allusion  to  the  belief  in  a  mi- 
raculous birth  of  Jesus,  and  referred  to  it  as  something  new, 
we  infer  that  the  first  and  second  chapters  of  the  Gospels  accord- 
ing to  Matthew  and  Luke  were  incorporated  about  the  middle  of 
the  second  century/'  And  again,  "Thus  it  appears  that  down  to 
the  year  140  not  a  single  Christian  writer,  excepting  the  authors 
of  the  Gospels  of  Matthew  and  Luke,  make  any  reference  to  a  vir- 
gin birth  of  Jesus.  But  when  we  turn  to  those  two  sources,  we 
find  that  in  several  important  particulars  they  are  mutually  con- 
tradictory and  hopelessly  irreconcilable.  Close  and  careful  study 
of  their  discrepancies  has  led  many  critics  to  the  conclusion  that 
the  opening  chapters  of  the  First  and  Third  Gospels  formed  no 
part  of  the  original  record,  but  were  given  a  place  in  It  after  the 
middle  of  the  second  century." 

Further  reasons,  alleged  by  Martin,  which  I  shall  not 
quote  in  detail,  are: — 

I.  The  genealogies  in  St.  Matthew  and  St.  Luke  are  not 
only  irreconcilable  in  facts,  but  they  trace  Jesus'  ancestry 
through  Joseph  and  not  through  Mary.  But  a  believer  in 
the  virgin  birth  would  have  no  reason  for  such  a  genealogy ; 
therefore,  the  genealogies  were  compiled  before  the  appear- 
ance of  the  birth  legend. 

II.  The  so-called  Sinaitic-Syriac  manuscript,  discovered 
in  1892,  flatly  states  in  St.  Matthew  i.  16  Ithat  Joseph  begat 
Jesus. 

An  attack  on  the  genealogies  must  not  divert  our  minds 
from  the  fact,  that,  whatever  information  these  vexing  com- 
pilations may  or  may  not  impart,  they  were  incorporated  in 
the  Gospels  side  by  side  with  passages  the  meaning  of  which  is 
clear  and  positive.  These  passages  are  St.  Matt.  i.  18-25  and  St. 
Luke  i.  26-38.  In  these  narratives,  which  are  acknowledged  to 
be  independent,  the  virgin  birth  of  Jesus  is  related  in  unmis- 
takable terms.  Briggs,  whose  devotion  to  the  cause  of  criticism 
was  marked,  said  of  them,  "  These  passages  are  now  and 
always  have  been  in  the  text  of  these  Gospels,  and  there  are 
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no  variations  in  codices  or  translations  that  impair  their  state- 
ments as  to  the  virgin  birth '"  ("  Criticism  and  the  Dogma  of 
the  Virgin  Birth,"  North  American  Review,  June,  1906, 
p.  863). 

The  date  of  the  Third  Gospel,  with  the  suspected  chapters 
included,  Harnack,  in  his  "  Chronology,"  places  between  the 
years  78  and  93 ;  but  in  "  Luke  the  Physician,"  he  says,  "  In- 
deed, in  the  face  of  these  arguments  it  is  to  me  very  improb- 
able that  the  date  was  much  later  than  80  a.d.  He  who 
assigns  the  work  to  80  a.d.  will  about  hit  the  mark"  (Eng. 
Trans.,  p.  25).  The  date  of  the  First  Gospel  is  not  so  easy 
to  fix,  if  we  follow  *  the  foremost  living  critic'  In  his 
"  Chronology,"  he  says,  probably  70-75,  but  with  the  reser- 
vation, "  except  later  additions."  The  only  expression  of 
his  opinion  which  I  can  find,  in  regard  to  the  date  of  the 
Gospel  in  its  present  form,  says,  "  In  its  original  form  it  was 
older  than  St.  Luke;  in  its  present  form  it  is  probably  the 
latest  of  the  Synoptic  Gospels  "  (Luke  the  Physician,  p.  169, 
note).  Confirmation  of  the  fact  that  the  First  Gospel  (of  the 
years  70-75)  contained  the  birth  narrative  may  be  gathered 
from  a  quotation,  for  which  I  am  indebted  to  Allen  (Com. 
St.  Matt.,  p.  19,  note),  and  which  I  have  not  found  in  the 
English  translation,  "  Die  Legende  von  der  Jungfrauen- 
geburt,  die  Matthaus  zuerst  fuer  uns  bezeugt,  auf  juden- 
christlichen,  naeher  jerusalemischem  Boden  entstanden  ist" 
(Lucas  der  Arzt,  p.  118,  Anm.  I.). 

May  I  pause  to  sum  up  the  results  now  attained  in  this 
study?  The  method  has  been  to  correct  Martin's  statements 
by  the  investigations  of  an  untrammeled  Protestant  science. 
In  establishing  these  facts  against  him  I  have  utilized  the 
work  of  Harnack  for  two  reasons:  Because  our  author 
singled  him  out  as  the  leading  authority,  and  Lord  Acton, 
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whose  right  to  an  opinion  no  man  will  question,  described 
him  in  the  English  Historical  Review  as  the  best  ecclesiast- 
ical historian  living;  and  because  Harnack  is  not  a  believer 
in  the  dogma  and,  therefore,  no  suspicion  can  arise  that  his 
positions  as  a  critic  are  biased.  On  his  authority,  I  submit 
that  this  paper  has  shown  that  the  assertion  of  Martin  with 
reference  to  the  time  when  the  dogma  is  first  mentioned  is 
proved  to  be  false  by  the  fact  that  about  the  year  100  a.d.  the 
belief  was  the  common  property  of  Christians  and,  further, 
that  written  evidence  for  the  existence  of  the  belief  among 
Christians  can  be  traced  back  to  the  year  70,  approximately. 

Here  it  may  be  plausibly  urged  that,  in  using  Martin  as  an 
example  of  the  attitude  of  the  opponents  of  this  article  of  the 
creed,  I  am  taking  one  whose  critical  attainments  are  small 
and  neglecting  the  work  of  great  scholars  who  find  them- 
selves unable  to  accept  the  doctrine.  But,  one  may  say,  what 
critical  grounds  does  Harnack  allege  for  the  rejection  of 
this  article  from  the  creed 'of  Christendom? 

Harnack  has  been  a  prolific  writer,  and  from  time  to  time 
has  altered  his  positions.  I  am  going  to  quote  from  his  ar- 
ticle in  the  Nineteenth  Century,  referred  to  at  the  beginning 
of  this  paper.  His  attitude  has  changed  in  some  degree  since 
then,  but,  in  the  main,  he  would  defend  the  grounds  there 
set  forth: — 

"These  selected  statements  [i.e.,  the  five  clauses  which  follow 
"  His  only  Son,  our  Lord/'  in  the  Creed]  coincide  in  the  main  with 
the  original  preaching  of  the  gospel.  Nevertheless,  they  are  no 
longer  in  entire  agreement  with  it  If  the  Creed  had  only  the  fol- 
lowing: 'Who  was  crucified  and  buried  under  Pontius  Pilate,  and 
rose  again  on  the  third  day  from  the  dead,  and  sitteth  on  the  right 
hand  of  the  Father,  from  whence  He  shall  come  to  judge  the  quick 
and  the  dead,'  there  would  be  no  difference  between  the  two;  but 
it  is  one  of  the  best  established  results  of  history  that  the  clause 
•  bom  of  the  Holy  Ghost  and  the  Virgin  Mary '  does  not  belong  to 
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the  earliest  Oospel  preaching,  and  for  these  reasons:  (1)  It  is 
wanting  in  all  of  the  Epistles  of  St  Paul  and,  moreover,  in  all  of 
the  Epistles  of  the  New  Testament  (2)  It  is  not  to  be  found  in 
the  Gospel  of  Mark,  nor,  for  certain,  in  that  according  to  John. 
(3)  It  was  not  include4  in  the  original  material  of  Matthew  and 
Luke,  and  in  the  sources  common  to  both.  (4)  The  genealogies  of 
Jesus  contained  in  both  these  Gospels  go  back  to  Joseph,  and  not 
CD  Mary.  (6)  All  four  Gospels  bear  witness,  two  of  them  directly 
and  two  of  them  indirectly,  that  the  first  proclamation  of  Jesus  as 
Messiah  dated  from  his  baptism." 

To  take  his  reasons  in  order:  (1)  The  clause  is  wanting 
in  the  Epistles  of  the  New  Testament.  This  we  shall  grant, 
with  the  qualifications  that  the  doctrine  is  nowhere  denied  in 
this  literature,  that  no  alternative  to  it  is  suggested,  and  that 
it  is  entirely  compatible  >yith  the  theology  of  the  Epistles. 
The  miraculous  life  of  Jesus  and  his  preexistence  are  explic- 
itly taught :  the  manner  of  the  Incarnation  is-  not  expressly 
enunciated,  be  the  reasons  what  they  may.  (2)  It  is  not 
found  in  the  Gospel  of  St.  Mark,  nor,  for  certain,  in  that  of 
St.  John.  As  for  the  latter,  I  have  already  shown  that  Har- 
nack  became  convinced  that  the  virgin  birth  is  referred  to  in 
the  prologue.  In  regard  to  St.  Mark,  this  Gospel,  according 
to  its  plan,  deals  with  the  public  ministry  of  Jesus  and  has 
nothing  whatever  to  say  of  his  birth.  Boundless  ingenuity 
has  been  expended  in  the  attempt  to  build  a  stable  argument 
on  the  silence  of  St.  Mark.  It  is  worthy  of  note  that,  while 
this  is  the  only  Gospel  which  does  not  refer  to  the  virgin 
birth,  it  is  likewise  the  only  Gospel  which  does  not  refer  to 
Jesus  as  *  the  son  of  Joseph.'  (3)  We  agree  that  it  is  not  in 
the  sources  common  to  the  First  and  Third  Gospels.  But 
the  point  is,  that  the  narratives  dealing  with  the  virgin  birth 
in  these  Gospels  are  admitted  to  be  independent  Jewish  doc- 
uments of  Palestinian  origin,  and,  surely,  it  is  no  sign  of 
weakness  that  we  have  here  the  'strength  of  a  double  witness. 
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If  the  story  were  in  the  common  sources,  we  should  be  told 
very  sharply,  that  it  rested  on  the  testimony  of  a  single  doc- 
ument. This,  it  seems  to  me,  demonstrates  the  value  of  crit- 
icism to  those  who  believe  in  the  Creed.  Had  we  not  bene- 
fited by  this  criticism,  we  should  have  to  acknowledge  that 
the  farthest  we  can  trace  this  doctrine,  on  the  admission  of 
its  antagonists,  is  to  the  year  70,  or  thereabouts.  The  posi- 
tion of  the  believer  would  not  in  that  case  be  hopeless,  but, 
on  the  grounds  and  methods  of  literary  criticism,  we  can  say, 
with  confidence,  that  back  of  the  First  and  Third  Gospels 
there  existed  older  written  evidence  of  the  fact  of  the  virgin 
birth.  (4)  The  genealogies  have  been  a  source  of  annoyance 
since  the  second  century,  and  it  is  true  that  both  trace  Jesus' 
ahcestry  through  Joseph.  This  has  been  confirmed  since  the 
discovery  of  the  new  Syriac  version,  in  1892,  by  Mrs.  Agnes 
Smith  Lewis  in  St.  Catharine's  Convent  on  Mt.  Sinai.  Or- 
dinary  texts  of  St.  Matthew's  genealogy  close  with  these 
words,  "Jacob  begat  Joseph,  the  husband  of  Mary  the  Vir- 
gin, of  whom  was  born  Jesus,  who  is  called  the  Christ."  This 
Syriac  version  gives  the  same  verse  as  follows,  "  Jacob  be- 
gat Joseph ;  Joseph,  to  whom  was  betrothed  Mary  the  Virgin, 
begat  Jesus,  called  the  Messiah."  This  discovery  was  an  in- 
estimable boon  to  the  opponents  of  the  virgin  birth  and  pro- 
voked an  immense  controversy.  It  is  to  be  noted  that  the 
narrative  of  the  birth  in  verses  18-25  of  the  same  chapter 
remains  unchanged;  and  that  Mary  the  Virgin  is  an  expres- 
sion which  did  not  bother  the  copyist.  What,  then,  is  the 
explanation  of  the  word  "begat"  in  this  genealogy? 

St.  Luke  begins  his  genealogy  with  these  words,  "Jesus 
himself,  when  he  began,  was  about  thirty  years  of  age,  be- 
ing (as  was  supposed)  the  son  of  Joseph,  the  (son)  of  Heli." 
There  is  no  variation  in  this  verse  in  the  manuscripts  affect- 
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ing  the  question  in  hand.  But  if  "  as  was  supposed  "  were 
an  interpolation  —  and  there  is  no  evidence  that  it  is  —  then 
the  verse  would  mean  no  more  than  the  expression  "  son  of 
Joseph  "  does  elsewhere  in  the  Gospels. 

If  we  accept  this  earliest  Syriac  version  as  the  true  reading 
in  St.  Matthew,  must  we  believe  that  Jesus  was  the  son  of 
Joseph?  And,  if  we  do  not  hold  that  Jesus  was  the  son  of 
Joseph,  what  meaning  can  there  be  in  the  fact  that  both  gene- 
alogies trace  Jesus'  origin  through  Joseph?  In  short,  what 
does  begat  mean  in  the  genealogies  ?  Allen  shows  that  beg^t 
is  used  in  a  legal  and  not  in  a  physical  sense.    He  says : — 

"  So  non-natural  a  s^ise  of  fatherhood  may  seem  strange  to  us, 
but  the  fact  of  the  supernatural  birth  which  gave  rise  to  it  is 
stranger.  Whatever  we  may  think  of  it,  this  was  the  belief  of  the 
editor  of  the  Gospel;  so  that  there  is  no  ground  for  the  widespread 
opinion  that  the  existence  of  a  genealogy  of  Christ  is  a  proof  of 
an  underlying  belief  he  was  the  natural  son  of  Joseph  and  Mary. 
If  the  editor  simply  tried  to  give  expression  to  the  two  facts  which 
had  come  down  to  him  by  tradition,  the  fact  of  Christ's  supemat< 
ural  birth,  and  the  fact  that  He  was  the  Davidic  Messiah,  and  did 
not  attempt  a  logical  synthesis,  who  shall  blame  him?  "  (Com.  on 
St  Matt,  p.  6). 

Plummer,  writing  of  St.  Luke's  genealogy  of  Jesus, 
says : — 

"  It  is  evident  from  the  wording  that  Luke  is  here  giving  the 
genealogy  of  Joseph  and  not  of  Mary.  It  would  have  been  quite 
out  of  harmony  with  either  Jewish  ideas  or  Gentile  ideas  to  derive 
the  birthright  of  Jesus  from  his  mother.  In  the  eye  of  the  law, 
Jesus  was  the  heir  of  Joseph;  and  therefore  it  is  Joseph's  descent 
which  is  of  importance.  Mary  may  have  been  the  daughter  of 
Heli;  if  she  was,  Luke  ignores  the  fact"  (Com.  on  St  Luke,  p. 
103). 

According  to  the  mental  atmosphere  of  some  people  we  can- 
not quote  English  scholars  to  establish  anything  of  a  critical 
nature,  so  I  hasten  to  say  that  Plummer  is  one  of  the  English 
scholars  whom  Hamack,  in  the  preface  to  the  English  edition 
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of  "  Luke  the  Physician,"  rather  tardily  thanks  for  all  that 
he  has  learned  from  them.  Now  if  we  turn  to  the  genealogy 
in  the  Third  Gospel  and  to  the  facts  of  Jewish  history  as  we 
know  them,  we  are  confronted  with  the  fact  that  Jeconiah 
did  not  beget  Shealtiel,  nor  did  Shealtiel  beget  Zerubbabel, 
in  any  other  than  in  a  legal  sense. 

It  is  noteworthy  that  outside  of  the  questioned  chapters 
of  St.  Matthew  and  St.  Luke,  which  teach  the  virgin  birth, 
Joseph  is  mentioned  by  name  in  these  Gospels  only  in  St. 
Luke  iv.  22 :  "And  all  bare  him  witness,  and  wondered  at  the 
gracious  words,  which  proceeded  out  of  his  mouth.  And 
they  said,  Is  not  this  Joseph's  son?"  But  this  is  an  expan- 
sion of  St.  Mark  vi.  3 :  "Is  not  this  the  carpenter,  the  son  of 
Mary,"  etc.,  and  it  parallels  St.  Matt.  xiii.  53-57,  "  Is  not 
this  the  carpenter's  son  ?  Is  not  his  mother  called  Mary  ?  " 
It  would  seem,  then,  St.  Mark  being  the  basis  of  the  pas- 
sages in  St.  Matthew  and  St.  Luke,  that  the  phrases  "  son 
of  Joseph "  and  "  carpenter's  son "  are  expansions  of  the 
question,  "  Is  not  this  the  carpenter  ? "  that  is,  Jesus  him- 
self. In  other  words,  in  the  source  common  to  both  Gospels, 
Joseph  was  not  mentioned. 

Outside  of  the  First  and  Third  Gospels,  reference  is  made 
to  Joseph  in  the  New  Testament  only  in  St.  John  i.  45  and  in 
vi.  42.  In  the  former  instance,  Philip  says  to  Nathaniel,  "  We 
have  found  him,  of  whom  Moses  in  the  law,  and  the  prophets, 
did  write,  Jesus  of  Nazareth,  the  son  of  Joseph."  In  the  lat- 
ter reference,  the  crowd  finds  fault  with  Jesus'  claim  to  pre- 
existence,  and  asks,  "  Is  not  this  Jesus,  the  son  of  Joseph, 
whose  father  and  mother  we  know?"  Of  the  expression 
"  son  of  Joseph,"  it  will  be  sufficient  to  say,  that,  if  the  virgin 
birth  was  not  a  part  of  the  first  public  presentation  of  the 
Gospel,  as  admittedly  it  was  not,  to  the  public  at  that  time 
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Jesus  must  have  been  known  by  some  patronymic  and,  being 
legally  the  heir  of  Joseph,  the  phrase  is  most  natural  and 
fully  accounted  for.  According  to  Jewish  authorities,  the 
son  of  a  man's  wife,  even  by  an  adulterous  union,  would  be 
his  heir  legally  and  would  be  classed  as  his  putative  son 
(Jewish  Encyc,  i.  218). 

May  I  point  out  that,  if  we  leave  out  of  consideration  the 
questioned  chapters  of  St.  Matthew  and  St.  Luke,  as  the  op- 
ponents of  the  dogma  ask  us  to  do,  the  reference  to  Joseph 
in  the  New  Testament  is  confined  to  these  two  verses  in  St. 
John?  To  take  the  New  Testament  writings  as  a  whole,  the 
only  ones  which  call  Jesus  the  son  of  Joseph,  or  mention 
Joseph  at  all,  refer  definitely  to  the  virgin  birth ;  and  the 
writings  which  do  not  expressly  refer  to  the  virgin  birth  do 
not  mention  Joseph  at  all.   That  fact,  I  submit,  is  significant. 

Now  for  Harnack's  fifth  reason  for  believing  that  the  vir- 
gin birth  does  not  belong  to  the  earliest  preaching  of  the 
Gospel.  We  willingly  admit  that  the  four  Gospels  date  the 
proclamation  of  Jesus'  Messianic  office  from  his  baptism.  It 
does  not,  however,  strike  one  as  inconsistent  with  the  virgin 
birth,  that,  at  the  opening  of  his  public  duties  as  Messiah,  the 
Spirit  should  descend  upon  him  for  his  work.  This  manifes- 
tation of  the  Father's  approval  was  partly  forensic  in  na- 
ture to  convince  the  Baptist  and  the  future  disciples,  who 
stood  by,  of  the  uniqueness  of  his  character  and  claims. 

I  wish,  for  the  moment,  to  carry  the  war  into  the  enemy's 
country  and  to  wage  it  according  to  his  methods.  The  only 
serious  alternative  to  the  virgin  birth  is  that  he  was  the  son 
of  Joseph  in  the  physical  sense.  My  thesis  in  this  paragraph 
ih  that  Jesus  was  not  the  son  of  Joseph  in  that  sense  for  the 
following  reasons :  St.  Mark  does  not  refer  to  Joseph  as  the 
father  of  Jesus,  or  otherwise ;  nor  does  St.  Paul,  or  other 
Vol.  LXXIII.    No.  291.     2 
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writers  of  New  Testament  Epistles;  nor  does  the  author  of 
.  the  Acts.  The  Fourth  Gospel  refers  to  Joseph,  but  only  twice. 
According  to  Martin  this  book  dates  from  the  first  quarter 
of  the  second  century.  The  questioned  chapters  of  St.  Mat- 
thew and  St.  Luke  mention  Joseph  frequently,  but  they 
also  give  an  extended  account  of  the  virgin  birth  of  Jesus. 
Neither  the  apostolic  Fathers,  nor  any  other  Fathers,  refer 
to  Joseph  as  the  father  of  Jesus.  According  to  Origen 
(Against  Celsus,  i.  28)  the  Jews  said  that  Jesus  was  bom  in 
fornication,  the  son  of  Mary  by  a  Roman  soldier  named  Pan- 
dera.  It  is  interesting  to  observe  that  the  name  Pandera  in 
the  Talmud  is  a  formation  of  the  Greek  par^thenos  (Levy, 
Chald.  Woerterbuch,  p.  278).  So,  the  name  which  the  Jews 
gave  to  Jesus,  instead  of  being  Ben  Joseph,  was  in  the  lan- 
guage of  this  ancient  slander  Ben  Pandera,  son  of  the  vir- 
gin. Compared  with  the  evidence  for  the  resurrection,  the 
grounds  for  belief  in  the  virgin  birth  may  not  be  strong,  but 
compared  with  the  evidence  that  Joseph  was  the  physical 
father  of  Jesus,  the  virgin  birth  rests  on  impregnable  founda- 
tions. Indeed,  Cheyne,  who  is  nothing  if  not  critical,  writing 
of  Joseph,  says,  "  It  becomes  the  historical  student  to  con- 
fess that  the  name  of  the  father  of  Jesus  is  to  say  the  least 
uncertain."  To  such  absurdities,  does  criticism  "  of  rigor 
and  vigor  "  lead ! 

If  I  may  now  repeat  the  progress  gained,  we  find  that  about 
the  years  70-75,  in  Jerusalem,  or  in  that  vicinity,  where  the 
disciples  of  the  inner  circle  made  their  home,  the  tradition  of 
the  virgin  birth  is  published  by  the  author  of  the  First  Gos- 
pel. Within  ten  years  St.  Luke  gives  to  the  world  a  similar 
tradition,  though  from  an  independent  source.  How  far 
back  the  documents  underlying  these  accounts  would  lead  us 
must  be  forever  a  matter  of  conjecture.    They  took  their  rise, 
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however,  not  in  the  circle  of  Gentile  ideas  with  pagan  mythol- 
ogy at  hand,  but  in  the  homeland  of  Jesus'  friends,  where 
members  of  his  family  were  present  to  contradict  them,  if 
they  were  false.  That  the  facts  of  these  narratives  were  not 
a  part  of  the  original  public  preaching,  we  need  not  deny. 

How  then  did  it  come  about  that  St.  Mark,  whose  Gospel 
was  in  circulation  before  the  year  70  (Luke  the  Physician, 
p.  161),  does  not  refer  to  the  birth  of  Jesus  either  directly 
or  indirectly,  and  that  St.  Paul's  reference  to  the  birth  of 
Jesus  and  his  early  years  is  so  scanty,  while  the  First  Gospel, 
which  was  in  circulation  such  a  short  time  afterward,  was  so 
well  provided  with  information  on  these  points?  Harnack 
says,  "  If  we  consider  the  gulf  that  yawns  between  the  latest 
accounts  in  St.  Luke  and  the  earliest  in  St.  Mark  we  are 
astonished  that  such  a  tremendous  development  should  have 
been  accomplished  in  so  short  a  time  and  exclusively  on  the 
soil  of  Judaea  and  Jerusalem"  (Luke  the  Physician,  p.  164). 
Reasons  for  this  extension  and  development  of  the  presenta- 
tion of  the  Word  may  be  indicated  from  his  own  language. 
"  We  may  even  say  that  St.  Luke  wrote  his  gospel  in  order 
to  supplant  the  gospel  of  St.  Mark,  in  the  sense,  at  least,  in 
which  every  author  writing  after  another  author  on  the  same 
subject  intends  to  supersede  the  work  of  his  predecessor.  He 
regards  it  as  containing  in  the  main  authentic  traditions,  but 
...  on  the  ground  of  what  he  considered  better  information 
he  has  in  important  details  condemned  it  as  wrong  in  its 
order  of  events,  too  unspiritual,  and  imperfect  and  incorrect," 
and  "  The  Gospel  of  St.  Matthew  was  written  as  an  apology 
against  the  objections  and  calumnies  of  the  Jews,  which  were 
soon  also  adopted  by  the  Gentiles  "  (Luke  the  Physician,  pp. 
158,  167).  I  shall  try  to  connect  these  statements  with  the 
quest  in  hand. 
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It  has  often  been  stated  that  the  birth  narratives  in  St. 
Matthew  portray  the  circumstances  of  the  nativity  from  the 
viewpoint  of  Joseph.  This  will  hardly  need  elaboration.  On 
the  other  hand,  St.  Luke  presents  the  same  events  from  the  side 
of  the  mother.  The  feminine  element  in  the  Third  Gospel  is 
generally  commented  on.  It  is  possible  to  trace  this  tradition 
published  by  St.  Luke  back  from  woman  to  woman  to  the 
mother  herself.  The  facts  related  in  both  Gospels  are  of  such 
a  nature  that  it  requires  no  strain  on  the  imagination  to  be- 
lieve that  there  would,  at  first,  be  no  public  statement  of  them 
on  account  of  probable  misrepresentation.  We,  indeed,  keep 
our  birthdays,  but  say  nothing  of  the  immediate  circumstances 
which  led  to  our  births.  And  yet  in  the  case  of  Jesus,  they 
were  of  a  character  so  extraordinary  that  some  record  of 
them  would  be  preserved.  To  save  the  mother  from  scandal, 
Joseph  would  remain  silent,  no  matter  what  means  he  took 
to  record  the  facts;  and  the  mother  would  say  little,  except 
to  those  who  could  be  trusted. 

The  greatest  claim  made  for  Jesus  by  his  followers,  pre- 
vious to  the  resurrection,  was  of  an  undefined  Messiahship, 
and  that  claim  raised  no  expectations  of  the  stupendous 
events  either  in  the  early  or  later  career  of  Jesus.  The  dis- 
ciples themselves  were  slow  of  heart.  It  was  only  after  the 
resurrection  and  the  scattering  of  the  disciples,  subsequent 
to  the  first  persecution,  that  men  began  to  inquire  closely 
into  the  life  of  Jesus.  And  even  then,  while  Mary  lived,  it 
is  altogether  natural  to  find  the  reserve  maintained  on  the 
manner  of  her  son's  birth,  because  of  misunderstanding.  Af- 
ter her  death,  while  the  community  was  small,  and  the  oppo- 
sition of  the  Jews  great,  little  emphasis  would  be  placed  on 
the  subject,  lest  it  should  raise  more  difiiculties  than  it  would 
settle.    This  does  not  mean  that  the  inner  circle  of  followers 
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knew  nothing  of  the  facts  —  the  documents  on  which  the 
narratives  of  St.  Matthew  and  St.  Luke  are  based  are  patent 
evidence  of  their  knowledge  —  nor  that  St.  Paul  was  ignorant 
of  them.  It  does  mean  that  the  method  of  the  Incarnation 
was,  as  yet,  not  a  theme  of  public  preaching. 

St.  Paul  in  some  of  his  epistles  had  to  deal  with  a  section 
of  Jewish  Christians  whose  efforts  at  minimizing  the  life  and 
work  of  Jesus  were  just  beginning.  From  him,  the  conclusive 
arguments  were  the  preexistence  and  resurrection,  and,  in 
this,  he  picked  the  line  of  apology  which  Christians  have  fol- 
lowed ever  since.  These  Jewish  opponents  of  the  Gospel 
came  to  see  the  value  of  attacking  the  life  of  Jesus  as  an 
offset  to  the  effect  of  these  claims.  Jesus,  they  said,  was 
merely  man  and,  to  prove  their  contentions,  we  have,  among 
other  things,  the  slander  that  he  was  born  in  fornication.  At 
a  time  little  removed,  we  know  these  people  as  Ebionites. 
They  were  the  bane  of  the  church  from  the  last  quarter  of 
the  first  century  through  the  second.  They  cut  and  slashed 
everything  in  Christian  literature  and  tradition  to  fit  in  with 
their  preconceptions.  They  furnished  the  method  for  Pro- 
crustean critics  of  a  later  day.  To  overcome  their  attacks 
in  the  period  before  us,  the  reserve  thus  far  maintained  as  to 
the  birth  of  Jesus  must  be  cast  aside,  the  facts  must  be  pub- 
lished. The  traditions  left  by  Joseph  were  now  set  forth  in 
the  First  Gk)spel  as  a  refutation  of  the  calumnies  of  the  Jews 
and  the  persistent  attempts  of  this  type  of  Jewish  Christians 
to  lessen  the  estimation  of  the  claims  of  Jesus. 

Almost  simultaneously,  a  different  set  of  conditions  oper- 
ated to  bring  about  the  publication  of  the  facts.  The  effect 
of  the  fall  of  Jerusalem  on  the  community  of  Christians  and 
the  spread  of  the  Gospel  into  other  lands  naturally  tended  to 
make  the  presentation  of  the  life  of  Jesus  more  explicit.   At 
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any  rate,  the  time  came  when  the  first  generation  of  Chris- 
tians, having  probably  used  in  public  preaching  some  such 
message  as  St.  Mark's  Gospel,  passed  from  the  scene,  to  be 
succeeded  by  those  whose  knowledge  of  the  facts  in  contro- 
versy was  of  a  less  intimate  kind.  New  converts  would  need 
instruction.  They  would  turn  to  the  Marcan  message  for 
information  relative  to  the  details  of  the  life  of  Jesus  to  find 
it  very  similar  to  the  description  of  Melchizedek  in  Hebrews, 
"  Without  father,  without  descent,  having  no  beginning  of 
days."  This  state  of  things  became  intolerable  in  the  new 
communities  which  were,  springing  up  everywhere.  St. 
Mark*s  Gospel  became  inadequate  for  the  conditions  which 
now  confronted  the  church.  To  cope  with  this  difficulty,  the 
traditions  left  by  the  mother  are  published  by  St.  Luke  in 
his  Gospel. 

The  only  reply  which  the  Christian  community  at  Jerusa- 
lem, or  elsewhere,  ever  made  on  this  subject  to  the  slander 
of  enemies  or  to  the  eager  questions  of  friends  is  to  be  found 
in  the  early  chapters  of  the  First,  Third,  and  Fourth  Gospels. 
Except  possibly  the  last,  which  may  be  based  on  personal 
knowledge  from  the  mother,  these  accounts  were  grounded 
on  the  intimate  traditions  of  the  inner  circle  of  friends,  ex- 
pressed in  written  documents  which  may  have  been  in  lit- 
erary form  as  early  as  50.  Harnack  admits  that  they  belong 
to  the  first  decades  after  the  resurrection.  They  are  poetical 
.  in  form  and  show  evidence  of  care.  The  most  hostile  critics 
have  never  produced  any  other  answer  from  these  circles  to 
these  questions. 

Do  the  opponents  of  the  dogma  exhibit  more  reasonable 
grounds  for  their  theories  of  the  rise  and  development  of  the 
birth  narratives  of  the  Gospels?  Are  their  accounts  of  the 
genesis  of  the  stories  consistent  and  convincing? 
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Since  we  have-  had  so  much  to  say  of  Hamack  as  an 
authority,  we  turn  naturally  to  his  theory  first.  In  his  "  His- 
tory of  Dogma,"  referring  to  the  conjecture  of  Usener 
that  the  birth  narratives  are  to  be  explained  as  a  heathen 
myth,  accepted  by  the  primitive  Christians,  he  says,  "  Besides, 
it  is  in  point  of  mfethod  not  permissible  to  stray  so  far  when 
we  have  at  hand  such  a  complete  explanation  as  Isaiah  vii.  14  " 
(vol.  i.  p.  100).  This  passage  is  quoted  in  the  First  Gospel 
from  the  Septuagint.  His  theory  is  that  the  birth  stories 
arose  as  a  result  of  Jewish  expectation  that  the  Messiah  was 
to  be  virgin-bom.  This  seems  to  presuppose  a  valuation  on 
virginity  among  the  Jews,  which  did  not  exist.  On  the  ref- 
erence to  Isaiah,  Chase  has  this  to  say,  "  But  there  appears 
10  be  absolutely  no  evidence  that  fhis  passage  in  Isaiah,  so 
familiar  in  this  connection  to  ourselves,  was  ever  interpreted 
by  the  Jews  in  a  Messianic  sense.  It  is  easy  to  understand 
how  it  might  be  adduced  to  illustrate  a  history  already  cur- 
rent ;  it  is  difficult  to  see  how  it  could  be  considered  so  rele- 
vant to  Jesus  as  Messiah  as  to  lead  to  the  fabrication  of  a 
particular  story  about  his  birth "  (Cambridge  Theological 
Essays,  p.  412).  The  quotation  does  not  occur  in  St.  Luke 
or  in  the  sources  common  to  both  Gospels.  Harnack's  posi- 
tion on  this  subject  has  been  felt  to  be  untenable  both  by 
those  who  accept  the  doctrine  and  by  the  more  radical  critics. 

There  are  two  groups  among  the  opponents  of  the  doctrine : 
those  who,  with  Hamack,  account  for  its  rise  as  a  Jewish  myth 
on  Jewish  soil,  and  those  who,  with  Soltau,  Schmiedel,  Cheyne, 
and  Conybeare,  ascribe  its  rise  to  the  incorporation  of  pagan 
ideas  from  Hellenic,  or  Semitic,  or  Egyptian,  or  even  from  In- 
dian sources  into  the  body  of  the  Gospel.  The  differences  be- 
tween the  two  parties  are  irreconcilable,  and  to  a  bystander  they 
appear   to   destroy   each   other.    Again,   within   the   second 
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group  there  is  likewise  fundamental  lack  of  harmony.  Oil 
the  time  of  the  incorporation  of  this  foreign  element  into  the 
Gospel  they  differ  by  a  matter  of  fifty  years,  and,  as  to  the 
source  from  which  it  was  derived,  they  range  from  the  gods 
of  Babylonia  to  Egypt,  or  to  Greece;  from  the  divine  con- 
temporary of  Jesus,  Augustus,  back  to  Gautama,  or  to  Plato. 

Here  I  wish  to  draw  a  distinction,  which  is  often  neglected 
in  literature  on  this  subject,  but  which  is  nevertheless  fun- 
damental. It  is  a  frequent  trick  of  clever  writers  to  cast  dis- 
credit on  the  virgin  birth  of  Jesus  by  the  assertion  that  many 
religions  present  practically  identical  stories  to  decorate  the 
tombs  of  heroes,  to  account  for  the  origin  of  gods,  or  to  ex- 
plain the  apotheosis  of  men.  My  point  is  that  there  never 
has  been  adduced  an  example  of  virgin  birth  in  character 
similar  to  that  of  the  narratives  of  St.  Matthew  and  St.  Luke. 
These  accounts  state  that  Jesus  was  bom  of  a  virgin  by  the 
power  of  the  Holy  Spirit  and  not  by  sexual  intercourse.  On 
this  plane,  the  birth  of  Jesus  is  unique,  and  is  not  the  out- 
come of  pagan  influence,  for  the  very  simple  reason  that  these 
religions  were  incapable  of  conceiving  it.  Let  Cheyne  be  our 
authority  for  the  significance  of  the  word  "  virgin  "  in  cer- 
tain religions:  "And  what  was  the  original  meaning  of  the 
term  '  virgin '  ?  As  has  long  since  been  shown,  it  expressed 
the  fact  that  the  great  mythic  mother-goddess  was  indepen- 
dent of  the  marriage  tie.  In  these  remote  times  to  which  the 
cult  of  the  goddess  properly  belonged,  *  the  mother  held  the 
chief  place  in  the  clan,  and  all  women  shared  a  measure  of 
free  love'"  (Bible  Problems,  p.  75).  How  far  afield  such 
conceptions  are  from  the  canonical  accounts  of  the  birth  of 
Jesus,  any  one  may  judge. 

To  take  the  so-called  virgin  birth  in  Greek  and  Roman 
Mythology.    A  god  overcomes  a  maiden,  and  a  child  is  born. 
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But  the  means  was  sexual  intercourse,  and  not  divine  over- 
shadowing.   That  is  virgin  birth,  of  a  certain  kind! 

Some  time  ago  there  appeared  in  a  newspaper  an  extended 
article  on  the  subject  from  the  pen  of  a  university  professor. 
It  was  an  especially  vicious  example  of  the  inability  to  see  a 
difference  when  one  exists  and,  further,  it  was  a  type  of  much 
that  is  written  on  the  virgin  birth.  Comparing  the  birth  of 
Jesus  with  the  legend  of  the  birth  of  Plato,  the  professor 
said,  "  In  the  case  of  Plato  the  correspondence  is  startlingly 
exact,  since  he  was  believed  by  the  people  of  Athens  and  im- 
mediately after  his  death,  for  his  own  sister's  son  bears  wit- 
ness to  it,  to  have  been  miraculously  bom  by  a  pure  virgin." 
The  writer  was  misled  by  neglect  of  the  most  primary  prin- 
ciple of  research.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  Jerome  is  responsible 
for  the  statement  that  Plato  was  virgin-bom  (Ad  Jovianum, 
i.  42),  as  he  is  responsible  for  many  fanciful  interpretations 
of  history.  According  to  the  Greek  legend,  given  by  Diog- 
enes Laertius  (De  Vita  Phil.,  ii.  2),  Plato's  mother,  who 
was  the  wife  of  Ariston,  land  not  a  virgin  at  all,  bore  a  son 
by  union  with  the  god  Apollo.  The  son  was  Plato.  Sexual 
intercourse  was  the  means  of  conception,  and  the  mother  was 
not  a  virgin,  and  that  is  a  startlingly  exact  parallel  to  the  birth 
of  Jesus!  It  is  mere  credulity,  due  to  an  unreasoning  ad- 
herence to  a  pet  theory,  which  can  see,  in  stories  of  this  sort, 
the  source  of  the  idea  of  virgin  birth  as  set  forth  in  the 
Gospels. 

The  Pharaohs  were  known  as  the  sons  of  Ra.  But  kingly 
titles  are  not  to  be  taken  seriously  either  in  ancient  or  mod- 
ern times.  It  is  contended,  however,  that  an  actual  parallel 
exists  in  the  birth  of  Amenophis  III.  According  to  Sayce, 
the  god  Amon  Ra  had  a  desire  to  be  la  father,  so  he  took  the 
form  of  Thothmes  IV.,  the  husband  of  Amenophis'  mother, 
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and  visited  her  on  her  couch.  It  is  a  parallel  of  the  birth  of 
Plato,  but  its  resemblance  to  the  birth  of  Jesus  does  not 
appear. 

Perhaps  the  most  widely  instanced  case  of  supposed  vir- 
gin birth,  cited  to  account  for  the  Gospel  story,  is  that  of 
Buddha  Gautama.  One  passes  over  the  difficulty  of  believing 
that  Buddhism  influenced  the  obscure  Christian  community 
in  remote  Palestine.  Oddly  enough,  it  was  Jerome  again 
(Ad  Jovianum,  i.  42)  who  set  afloat  the  rumor  that  Gautama 
was  virgin-born.  In  one  of  the  stories  of  the  birth  of  Buddha, 
it  is  related  that  his  mother  said  to  her  husband,  **  I  wish 
from  the  present  night  to  undertake  the  eight  special  rules  of 
fasting,  to  wit,  Not  to  kill  anything  that  lives  ...  to  have  no 
sexual  pleasure,"  etc.  Then  Buddha  came  down  and  entered 
her  right  side  and  she  dreamed,  among  other  things,  that  a 
white  elephant  with  six  tusks  entered  her  side.  The  next 
morning  the  queen  told  "her  husband  her  dream  and  said, 
**  From  this  time  forth,  I  will  no  more  partake  of  any  sexual 
pleasure."  After  ten  months  she  gave  birth  to  Gautama. 
Whatever  may  have  happened  to  Queen  Maya,  Gautama  was 
certainly  not  virgin-born. 

It  is  not  my  purpose  to  deny  that  miraculous  events  have 
been  supposed  to  accompany  the  births  of  heroes'  and  leaders 
of  religion,  or  to  assert  Jesus  was  the  only  founder  of  a  re- 
ligion in  regard  to  whose  origin  legend  has  nothing  to 
say.  Legendary  matter  did  connect  itself  with  the  birth  of 
Christ  and  can  be  read  in  the  Apocryphal  Gospels  by  those 
who  are  interested.  My  contention  amounts  to  this,  the  ideas 
of  virgin  birth  in  the  case  of  Jesus,  as  set  forth  in  the  canon- 
ical Gospels,  have  no  parallels  in  the  instances  cited  from 
pagan  sources.  The  birth  of  Jesus,  as  told  in  the  First  and 
Third  Gospels,  whether  true  or  false,  is  at  least  unique. 
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ARTICLE    II. 

THE  PROGRESS  OF  DOCTRINE  IN  THE  NEW 
TESTAMENT. 

BY    THE    REVEREND    CHARLES    EDWARD    SMITH,    D.D., 
FREDONIA,  NEW   YORK. 

The  classic  on  this  subject  which  has  never  been  surpassed 
or  even  approached,  to  my  knowledge,  is  the  Bampton  Lec- 
tures of  Thomas  Dehany  Bernard,  a  fellow  of  Oxford,  and 
an  English  rector.  To  the  edition  of  1867,  Dr.  Hovey,  Pres- 
ident of  Newton  Theological  Seminary,  supplied  a  short 
preface  in  which  he  said  that  these  lectures  "  are  as  nearly 
perfect  both  in  substance  and  in  form  as  any  human  produc- 
tion can  .well  be  made."  An  essay  on  this  subject,  therefore, 
must  necessarily  derive  most  of  its  matter  from  this  masterly 
work;  and  if  this  essay  should  impel  those  who  read  it  to  go 
for  themselves  to  the  volume  of  which  it  can  give  only  a  most 
meager  idea,  it  will  have  served  its  best  purpose.  After  such 
an  acknowledgment,  however,  it  is  only  justice  to  myself 
to  add  that  I  have  done  some  thinking  for  myself  along  these 
lines,  and  this  essay  is  not  a  mere  collection  of  extracts,  since 
Bernard's  contributions  to  it  have  had  to  pass,  for  better  or 
worse,  through  the  medium  of  my  own  mind. 

By  doctrine  Bernard  meant  divine  teaching,  and  the  prog- 
ress which  he  ascribes  is  the  order  in  which  divine  commu- 
nications of  truth,  not  obtainable  from  human  sources,  are 
found  in  the  New  Testament.  This  is  not  at  all  the  chrono-. 
logical  order  in  which  the  books  of  the  New  Testament  first 
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became  known  to  the  church,  but  the  order  in  which  they  have 
been  arranged  in  the  Canon.  At  first,  and  for  a  long  time, 
they  were  a  heterogeneous  collection  of  independent  writings 
prepared  by  authors  far  from  each  other  in  time  and  space, 
and  having  no  conception  of  any  plan  in  which  their  produc- 
tions were  to  have  their  appropriate  places.  But  when  all 
were  ready  and  were  generally  known  to  the  church,  they 
proved  to  be  adaptations  to  a  plan  in  which  each  had  its 
proper  place,  and  all  together  constituted  a  perfect  whole. 
As  the  different  parts  of  the  Tabernacle,  made  at  different 
times  by  persons  who  had  no  knowledge  of  each  other's  work, 
when  brought  together  were  found  capable  of  adjustment 
into  a  perfect  tent.  Or  as  the  stones  cut  for  Solomon's  Tem- 
ple by  isolated  workmen  in  various  quarries,  when  brought 
to  Jerusalem,  were  built  into  a  magnificent  structure  in  which 
no  part,  however  peculiar  its  forrti,  was  wanting.  That  this 
could  be  done  with  the  books  of  the  New  Testament,  that  it 
actually  was  done  by  the  Christians  of  the  first  centuries,  and 
that  we  can  now  recognize  the  fitness  of  part  to  part,  and  of 
each  part  to  the  whole,  proves  that  each  writer  wrought 
unconsciously  according  to  a  plan  in  the  mind  of  God,  and 
that  the  early  Christians  were  providentially  gfuided  in  the 
discovery  of  that  plan,  and  divinely  influenced  in  arranging 
the  documents  in  the  order  of  their  places,  according  to  the 
progress  of  doctrine  from  beginning  to  completion.  The  New 
Testament  is  not,  like  the  Koran,  a  mass  of  unrelated  accre- 
tions, but  an  organized  whole,  in  which  the  whole  body  is 
"fitly  joined  together,  and  compacted  by  that  which  every 
joint  supplieth,  according  to  the  effectual  working  in  the 
measure  of  every  part." 

The  broad  outlines  and  general  course  of  the  progress  of 
doctrine  in  the  New  Testament  are  easily  seen.    It  begins,  in 
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the  Gospels,  with  the  fact  of  the  Incarnation,  the  circum- 
stances attending  it,  the  witnesses  to  it,  and  what  our  Lord 
said  and  did  while  still  in  the  flesh.  He  is  presented  to  us 
as  the  very  source  of  doctrine  and  also  the  subject  of  doc- 
trine, inasmuch  as  it  is  himself  that  he  makes  the  center 
and  circumference  of  revealed  truth.  His  teaching  is  at  once 
complete  and  incomplete;  complete  because  it  is  germinal 
and  inclusive  of  all  that  is  to  come  after;  incomplete  as  it  is 
proverbial,  parabolical,  paradoxical,  symbolical,  needing  am- 
plification and  explanation  by  coming  events  and  inspired  in- 
terpreters. 

The  Acts  of  the  Apostles  is  the  bridge  across  which  we 
pass  intelligently  from  the  teaching  and  ministry  of  our  Lord 
on  earth  to  his  teaching  and  ministry  in  Heaven,  by  means 
of  the  human  agents  whom  he  chose  and  qualified  for  such 
service.  Without  the  Book  of  Acts  we  should  open  the  Epis- 
tles in  bewilderment  as  to  both  the  churches  to  which  they 
are  written  and  the  writer  of  the  most  of  them.  But  in  the 
Acts  we  have  the  beginning  of  that  dispensation  of  the  Spirit 
by  which  the  church  was  founded,  a  new  and  great  apostle 
provided,  the  mission  to  heathen  nations  instituted,  and  the 
question  of  the  relation  of  Christianity  to  Judaism  settled. 

The  Epistles  contain  a  theological  education  for  the  early 
churches,  and  so  for  the  churches  and  Christians  of  all  time. 
They  are  an  inspired  commentary  on  the  words  and  acts  of 
the  Lord  Jesus  Vhich  were  necessarily  so  insufficiently  com- 
prehended by  his  disciples  while  he  remained  on  earth.  They 
are  the  fulfillment  of  his  promise  that  after  his  death  the 
Spirit  of  truth  would  take  the  things  of  Christ  and  show 
them  unto  his  apostles,  and  lead  them  into  all  truth.  They 
lay  open  to  human  apprehension  the  meaning,  the  immense 
importance,   and  the  universe-wide   range  of  application  of 
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the  great  facts  of  the  life,  teaching,  death,  and  resurrection 
of  our  Saviour.  They  furnish  a  divine  code  of  duty  and 
sublime  suggestions  of  privilege  and  opportunity  for  the 
Christians  of  all  time.  The  development  of  doctrine  from 
Gospels  to  Epistles  is  great  indeed. 

But  it  is  not  the  end.  There  yet  remains  to  be  fulfilled 
that  great  promise  to  the  apostles  — "  He  shall  show  you 
things  to  come."  And  so  the  New  Testament  ends  with  the 
Book  of  Revelation.  In  this  we  are  permitted  to  read  the 
future  history  of  Christianity  to  the  end  of  time.  It  is  told, 
as  it  must  be,  in  the  language  of  symbols,  which  are  even 
harder  for  the  Occidental  than  for  the  Oriental,  to  under- 
stand, but  the  glorious  prospect,  as  God  sees  it,  is  visible  to 
the  common  mind,  if  not  in  minute  detail,  at  any  rate  in  its 
broad  outlines.  Step  by  step  the  obstacles  to  the  progress  of 
the  gospel  are  to  be  overcome,  the  moral  and  spiritual  dark- 
ness of  mankind  is  to  be  banished  by  the  growing  illumination 
furnished  by  the  Sun  of  Righteousness  and  the  stars  and  can- 
dlesticks of  the  churches ;  the  works  of  darkness  done  by  the 
creatures  of  darkness,  such  as  the  wild  beasts  of  civil  govern- 
ments and  the  false  churches  which  have  so  long  misrepre- 
sented Christianity,  will  become  impossible,  and  the  kingdom 
of  Jesus  will  have  come  in  great  and  glad  reality.  This  is 
the  message  which  Jesus  himself  sends  to  his  servants  to 
cheer  them  in  despondency,  and  to  hearten  them  for  fresh 
efforts,  so  that  whatever  may  be  the  present  state  of  the  con- 
flict they  may  labor  in  hope  and  struggle  with  the  prestige  of 
victory.  Such  a  message  may  appropriately  close  the  inspired 
volume,  for  its  words  of  encouragement  are  the  last  conceiv- 
ably necessary  portion  of  a  revelation  from  God  to  man. 

Such  are  the  main  stages  of  the  progress  of  doctrine  in  the 
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New  Testament,  but  progress  in  each  of  these  stages  is  easily 
discernible.  That  Matthew  should  be  the  first  of  the  Gospels 
follows  from  its  being  the  gospel  to  the  Jews,  the  chosen 
people  of  the  Old  Testament.  The  close  connection  of  Mat- 
thew with  Malachi  was  said  by  Dr.  William  R.  Williams,  in 
his  lectures  on  John  the  Baptist,  to  resemble  that  between  the 
two  copies  of  an  ancient  contract  which  were  both  written 
on  the  same  parchment  and  then  cut  apart  along  an  irregfular 
line  so  that  the  genuineness  of  each  copy  could  be  proved  by 
the  exact  fitting  of  its  jagged  end  into  the  equally  jagged  end 
of  the  other.  Thus  Matthew,  more  than  any  other  Gospel, 
shows  the  fulfillments  of  promises  and  prophecies  made  to 
the  Jews,  and  the  realization  of  Old  Testament  hopes  and 
expectations. 

That  Mark  should  follow  with  his  Gospel  to  the  Romans, 
and  Luke  with  his  to  the  Greeks  of  the  civilized  world,  is  just 
the  order  in  which  these  races  might  be  expected  to  be  ap- 
proached in  the  spread  of  the  glad  tidings.  And  that  John 
should  come  last*  of  all  with  his  deeper  insight  and  his  pro- 
founder  interpretations,  and  such  added  facts  as  the  memory 
of  the  beloved  disciple  alone  could  supply,  is  but  to  place 
him  where  for  every  good  reason  he  belongs. 

And  here  may  be  seen  the  explanation  of  that  twenty-first 
chapter  of  John's  Gospel,  which  he  adds,  as  a  seeming  after- 
thought, when  he  has  already  apparently  finished  his  work. 
It  is  a  fitting  introduction  to  the  Book  of  Acts,  one  of  those 
links,  as  Bernard  calls  them,  which  preserve  the  continuity 
of  the  New  Testament  and  bind  its  separate  parts  into  a 
complete  unity.  It  foreshadows  the  change  of  which  the 
Book  of  Acts  is  the  history  from  the  dispensation  of  the  pres- 
ent Christ  to  the  dispensation  of  the  Spirit.  The  number  of 
the  Epistles  is  seven,  the  symbol  of  the  entire  number  of 
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Christ's  servants  to  the  end  of  time ;  the  symbolic  draught  of 
fishes  is  repeated,  but  Jesus,  instead  of  being  in  the  boat,  is 
dimly  seen  on  the  shore,  and  the  divine  commission  to  feed 
Christ's  Iambs  and  sheep  is  thrice  repeated  as  solemnly  given 
by  Father,  Son,  and  Holy  Spirit.  What  immediately  follow*;, 
in  the  Book  of  Acts,  is  the  beginning  of  the  interpretation  of 
this  impressive  scene,  a  beginning  which  the  history  of  the 
Church  perpetually  continues. 

Coming  to  the  Epistles,  it  is  a  matter  of  course  that  Ro- 
mans should  take  the  first  place.  For  in  this  the  Holy  Spirit 
has  made  use  of  the  splendid  intellect  of  Paul  to  open  to  hu- 
man apprehension  the  first  things  of  Christian  experience,  the 
cardinal  facts  of  sin,  atonement,  justification,  sanctification, 
and  their  consequences  in  the  Christian  life. 

In  doing  this  the  apostle  has  to  correct  the  errors  of  the 
Jews  regarding  the  meaning  and  true  significance  of  the  Law 
they  have  received.  The  Epistles  to  the  Corinthians  share 
with  Romans  this  corrective  and  decisive  character,  dealing 
with  the  false  philosophies  and  heathen  immoralities  by  which 
the  Greek  disciples  were  in  danger  of  being  corrupted.  And 
Galatians  follows  to  rebuke  the  reactionary  tendencies  of  those 
wavering  disciples  whose  earlier  and  false  habits  of  thought 
return  upon  them  to  rob  them  of  their  Christian  freedom. 

In  the  next  three  Epistles,  Ephesians,  Philippians,  Colos- 
sians,  we  miss  the  controversial  tone.  We  are  sitting  "  in 
heavenly  places  in  Christ  Jesus,"  meditating  upon  lofty 
themes  and  Christian  amenities,  surveying  the  universe  from 
the  exalted  viewpoint  of  oneness  with  Christ  in  nature,  char- 
acter, and  destiny.  Then  follows  Thessalonians,  the  last  of 
the  seven,  containing  the  eschatology  of  Paul,  teaching  Chris- 
tian believers  to  look  forward  with  wise  discrimination  be- 
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tween  the  fanciful  notions  of  fanaticism  and  the  reasonable 
expectations  of  simple  faith  in  God's  Word. 

The  limits  of  this  paper  forbid  further  detail  in  tracing 
the  natural  and  logical  succession  of  the  rest  of  Paul's  Epis- 
tles, and  that  to  the  Hebrews,  which  we  may  safely  accept 
as  his  also.  To  this  remarkable  body  of  inspired  teaching 
which  was  given  us  by  the  great  apostle  we  may  regard  the 
addition  of  the  Epistles  of  James,  Peter,  John,  and  Jude  as 
intended  chiefly  for  confirmation.  Since  the  task  of  expound- 
ing the  meanings  and  application  of  Christianity  was  devolved 
upon  a  special  apostle,  not  one  of  the  original  twelve,  it  was 
fitting  and  necessary  that  the  leaders  of  that  company  should 
give  their  endorsement  to  what  he  had  done.  This  they  have 
done  by  a  sufficient  exhibition  of  their  own  views  to  show 
that  theirs  are  identical  with  Paul's,  and  in  Peter's  case,  to 
furnish  the  express  assurance  that  the  work  of  his  fellow 
apostles  is  to  be  classed  with  the  Holy  Scriptures  of  the  Old 
Testament.  Thus  have  we  seen  that  the  books  of  the  New 
Testament  are  not  to  be  considered  as  unrelated  documents, 
thrown  together  at  random,  or  arranged  according  to  merely 
human  ideas  of  their  proper  places,  but  divinely  prepared 
compositions  diinnely  placed  in  a  canon  ^o  ^meet  the  needs  of 
a  Christian  education. 
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ARTICLE   III. 

THE  JOHANNINE  PROBLEMS. 

BY  THE  REVEREND  HANS  C.  JUELL, 
HANKINSON,  N.  D. 

I. 

There  is  a  striking  difference  between  John  and  the  Syn- 
optic Gospels  in  regard  to  the  scene  of  Jesus*  ministry.  In 
the  Synoptic  Gospels  it  is  laid,  almost  exclusively,  in  Galilee, 
while  in  the  Fourth  Gospel  we  consider  Jesus  mostly  in  his 
Judaean  ministry.  Professor  Schmiedel  says :  "  In  John  the 
most  important  thing  is  this,  that  Jesus'  real  and  abiding 
dwelling-place  during  his  ministry  is  Judaea  and  especially 
Jerusalem."  * 

The  scene  of  Jesus'  ministry  opens  "  in  Bethany  beyond 
the  Jordan,"  which  "  was  east  of  the  river,  and  a  day's  dis- 
tance at  the  most  from  Cana  of  Galilee  (John  ii.  1)."  ^  Jesu% 
and  his  disciples  went  into  Galilee  and  remained  there  until 
the  passover.  Then  they  left  for  the  feast  at  Jerusalem. 
How  long  they  stayed  in  Galilee,  or  at  Jerusalem  and  "the 
land  of  Judaea,"  we  do  not  know.  But  they  need  not  have 
remained  in  Judaea  more  than  two  weeks.  Then  they  left 
for  Galilee. 

Jesus  remained  in  Galilee  until  the  time  of  the  unnamed 

feast  (John  v.  1).     On  the  sabbath  following  this  feast  he 

healed  the  man  at  the  pool  of  Bethesda.     This  stirred  up 

such  an  opposition  (v.  18)  that  Jesus  left  for  Galilee  in  fear 

*The  Johannine  Writings,  p.  12. 

'Hastings,  Dictionary  of  the  Bible,  vol.  i.  p.  276a. 
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of  his  life  (John  vii.  1),  where  he  remained  over  one  pass- 
over  (John  vi.  4)  and  six  months  into  the  next  year,  till  the 
feast  of  tabernacles.  This  means  that  he  was  in  Galilee,  ac- 
cording to  the  Fourth  Gospel,  continuously  for  sixteen 
months.* 

We  are  not  told  whether  Jesus  remained  in  Jerusalem  dur- 
ing the  two  months  between  the  feast  of  tabernacles  and  the 
feast  of  the  dedication.  What  we  have  recorded  here  may 
not  have  taken  more  than  a  week;  so,  if  the  Synoptic  ac- 
counts should  demand  Jesus'  presence  elsewhere  during  that 
time,  there  is  nothing  to  preclude  that  possibility.  Just  at 
the  close  of  the  last-named  feast  "  he  went  away  again  be- 
yond Jordan  into  the  place  where  John  was  at  the  first  bap- 
tizing; and  there  he  abode"  (John  v.  40).  During  the  four 
months  from  the  feast  of  the  dedication  to  the  feast  of  the 
passover  Jesus  makes  but  a  brief  visit,  a  few  days  at  most, 
to  Judaea,  when  he  raised  Lazarus,  until  he  finally,  "  six  days 
before  the  passover,"  came  to  Bethany  (John  xii.  1). 

This  gives  the  probability  of  two  weeks  during  Jesus'  first 
visit,  the  possibility  of  one  week  during  the  second  visit,  of 
two  months  during  the  third,  of  three  days  during  the  fourth, 
and  six  days  at  the  last,  for  his  stay  in  Judaea.  That  is,  ac- 
cording to  the  Fourth  Gospel,  out  of  a  ministry  of  something 
over  two  years  there  is  a  possibility  of  his  having  spent  three 
months  in  Judaea,  but  it  need  not  have  been  more  than  half 
that  length  of  time.  This  certainly  cannot  be  claimed  to  be 
in  conflict  with  the  Synoptic  Gospels. 

II. 
Much  has  been  made  of  the  diflFerence  between  the  Johan- 
nine  and  the  Synoptic  Jesus.^     It  is  claimed  that  the  Jesus 
M  assume  here  that  the  unnamed  feast  was  Pentecost 
'Cf.  The  Johannine  Writings,  Schmiedel,  pp.  25-36. 
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of  the  Fourth  Gospel  lacks  the  common  limitations  of  men 
much  more  so  than  the  Synoptic  Jesus.* 

But  a  distinction  should  be  made  between  the  historical 
and  the  doctrinal  Jesus  of  the  Fourth  Gospel.  Naturally,  by 
the  time  this  Gospel  was  written,  there  had  grown  up  around 
Jesus  many  doctrines  not  based  on  the  historical  facts  given, 
but  rather  on  the  fact  that  he  was  the  Son  of  God,  and 
the  commonly  accepted  interpretation  of  what  such  a  person 
was  and  could  do.  The  attributes  belonging  to  God  would 
naturally  be  attributed  to  Jesus.  The  Prologue  must  be 
considered  as  part  of  the  doctrinal  conception  of  Jesus,  so 
also  should  John  ii.  24,  25 ;  vi.  61,  64,  71 ;  and  xiii.  1,  3.  It 
is  not  my  aim  in  the  least  to  attempt  to  discredit  these  doc- 
trinal statements  by  John,  but  it  is  fair  to  remember  that  we 
are  considering  the  historical  Jesus,  and  as  such  we  will 
ascribe  to  him  these  various  attributes  only  as  they  are  re- 
vealed in  his  actual  life  as  described  in  this  Gospel. 

We  should  also  avoid  reading  our  own  doctrinal  concep- 
tions into  the  life  of  Jesus.  In  an  historical  study  we  should 
avoid  as  far  as  possible  coloring  the  incidents  given  with  our 
own  philosophy,  and  then  considering  that  the  picture  drawn, 
color  and  all,  is  the  product  of  historical  events.  Really, 
however,  the  historical  Jesus  of  the  Fourth  Gospel  is  more 
human,  and  has  a  broader  range  of  interests,  than  the  Jesus 
of  the  Synoptists.  But,  of  course,  we  can  merely  touch  upon 
this  subject  in  a  brief  article  like  this. 

How  intensely  interesting  the  story  of  Jesus'  early  strug- 
gles as  pictured  in  this  Gospel  is !  Jesus  started  his  ministry 
in  Jerusalem  at  the  time  of  the  passover,  and  had  some  suc- 

*  For  a  fuller  study  of  this  subject,  see  The  Doctrine  of  the  Per- 
son of  Jesus  Christ,  Mackintosh,  pp.  94-121;  The  Criticism  of  the 
Fourth  Gospel,  Sanday,  pp.  205-236;  The  Introduction  to  the  Liter- 
ature of  the  New  Testament,  Moffatt,  pp.  525-530. 
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cess  (ii.  23),  but  left  the  city  in  a  short  time,  probably  be- 
cause of  opposition  stirred  up  by  his  zeal  for  reform  (ii. 
13-22),  for  "  the  land  of  Judaea"  (iii.  22),  where  he  and  his 
disciples  took  up  rural  work.  Success  followed  his  labors 
in  this  community  (iv.  1),  but  this  success  stirred  up  conten- 
tions (iii.  25)  which  threatened  to  undermine  the  influence 
of  John  the  Baptist,  so  Jesus  felt  that  it  was  necessary  for 
him  to  leave  this  his  field  of  activity.  He  stayed  in  Galilee 
for  a  while,  and  then  again  went  down  into  Judaea,  and  the 
second  time  started  his  ministry  in  Jerusalem.  This  time  he 
had  to  flee  for  his  life,  and  now  he  was  forced  to  choose  Gal- 
ilee for  his  field  of  labor  (vii.  1).  We  find  here  the  reason 
g^ven  why  Jesus'  ministry  was  laid  in  Galilee.  According 
to  the  Synoptic  Gospels  we  might  think  that  he  preferred 
Galilee  to  Judaea  as  a  field  of  service. 

Look  at  Jesus'  first  work  with  a  sinful  person,  —  his  con- 
versation with  the  Samaritan  woman  at  Jacob's  Well.  He 
first  tells  her  that  he  has  the  living  water.  But  this  seems  to 
make  no  impression  on  her.  Then  Jesus  shifts  his  conversa- 
tion and  asks  for  her  husband.  It  is  clear  that  there  is  no 
logical  connection  between  his  request  for  her  to  bring  her 
husband  and  his  claim  of  having  the  living  water.  Jesus 
found  that  he  had  failed  in  his  first  attempt,  so  tried  another 
way  of  reaching  her  inner  life.  But  just  as  he  had  her  where 
he  felt  himself  ready  to  lead  her  into  the  higher  life,  which 
he  sought  to  bring  to  her,  the  disciples  came  and  she  slipped 
away,  even  leaving  her  waterpot.  It  was  probably  disap- 
pointment at  first  which  made  Jesus  unwilling  to  partake  of 
the  food  his  disciples  brought  him,  but  as  soon  as  he  saw 
the  people  coming  from  Sychar  he  felt  that  his  words  had 
had  their  desired  eflfect,  when  joy  took  the  place  of  disap- 
pointment.    He  felt  that  "the  will  of  him  that  sent"  him 
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was  that  he  should  win  such  persons  as  this  woman  into  the 
better  life.  And  here  we  do  not  see  the  experienced  and 
omniscient  man,  but  we  see  a  man  who,  by  different  trials, 
wins  this  woman  for  the  spiritual  life.  This  certainly  is  quite 
human. 

The  Synoptic  Jesus  appears  to  be  devoid  of  fear.  In  no 
instance  do  we  see  him  deliberately  seeking  to  avoid  the 
threatened  danger.  He  visits  Nazareth,  and  stirs  up  the 
antagonism  of  the  people  to  the  extent  that  "  they  rose  up, 
and  cast  him  forth  out  of  the  city,  and  led  him  unto  the  brow 
of  the  hill  whereon  their  city  was  built,  that  they  might  throw 
him  down  headlong"  (Luke  iv.  29)  ;  but  in  a  short  time  he 
is  back  in  Nazareth  teaching  the  people  (Mark  vi.  1-6).^ 

The  Johannine  Jesus  is  continually  seeking  to  escape  dan- 
ger. He  walked  in  Galilee  sixteen  months  because  the  Jews 
sought  to  kill  him  (vii.  1).  When  Jesus  had  told  the  Jews 
the  plain  truth  at  the  feast  of  the  dedication,  "  they  sought 
again  to  take  him ;  and  he  went  forth  out  of  their  hand.  And 
he  went  away  again  beyond  the  Jordan  into  the  place  where 
John  was  at  first  baptizing;  and  there  he  abode"  (x.  39,  40; 
cf.  also  xi.  8).  Shortly  after  the  raising  of  Lazarus  the  chief 
priest  and  the  Pharisees  "  took  counsel  that  they  might  put 
him  to  death.  Jesus  therefore  walked  no  more  openly  among 
the  Jews  "  (xi.  53,  54).  It  must  be  granted  that  this  attempt 
to  escape  danger  is  a  human  trait  in  Jesus. 

There  are  two  passages  in  the  Gospel  which  have  been 
made  use  of  to  prove  the  unique  divinity  of  Jesus,  and  which 
characterize  him  as  being  superior  to  the  common  human 
limitations,  —  John  vii.   1-11   and  xi.   1-44.*     To  appreciate 

*Cf.  The  Life  and  Times  of  Jesus  the  Messiah,  Edersheim,  yoI. 
i.  pp.  430  ff.,  636  ff. 

*Cf.  The  Introduction  to  the  Literature  of  the  New  Testament, 
Moffat t,  p.  526. 
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this  we  should  look  back  of  the  statements  in  the  Gospel  to 
the  actual  scenes  and  raise  the  question  as  to  what  really 
happened,  leaving  as  far  as  possible,  doctrinal  conceptions 
behind,  and  be  governed  by  the  statements  given. 

Jesus'  brothers  wanted  him  to  go  up  to  Jerusalem  for  the 
feast  of  tabernacles  and  not  continue  to  hide  himself.  Jesus 
tells  them  plainly,  "  I  go  not  up  to  this  feast"  (vii.  8).^  This 
statement  certainly  would  be  understood  by  Jesus'  brethren 
to  mean  that  he  was  not  going  up  to  Jerusalem  to  tliis  feast 
of  tabernacles.  And  we  cannot  explain  away  this  meaning, 
since  we  know  that  he  went  up,  by  saying  that  he  meant 
something  entirely  diflferent.  Words  are  used  to  convey 
ideas,  and  when  we  use  words  which  we  know  will  be  under- 
stood in  one  way  we  have  ho  right  to  attempt  to  clear  our- 
selves later  by  giving  a  different  meaning  to  our  words.- 
Jesus  told  his  brethren  that  he  was  not  going  to  the  feast, 
and  still  he  went.  There  are  only  two  possible  explanations 
for  this  attitude  of  Jesus.  Either  he  made  a  deliberate  mis- 
statement, or  he  did  not  intend  to  go  up  to  the  feast  when 
he  spoke  to  the  brethren,  and,  for  some  reason,  changed  his 
mind  later  and  went  up.  The  latter  is  the  most  reasonable 
interpretation. 

We  see  by  this  passage  that  Jesus  feared  that  the  Jews 
would  kill  him  should  he  go  up  to  Jerusalem.  His  state- 
ment, "My  time  is  not  yet  fulfilled"  (vii.  8),  makes  this 
clear.    He.  was  not  ready  to  die,  and  the  going  up  to  Jeru- 

'The  "yet"  which  appears  In  the  A.  V.  probably  came  in  for 
doctrinal  reasons,  so  that  the  American  Revision  has  the  correct 
reading. 

'  The  mystical  sayings  of  Jesus  that  he  is  the  bread  of  life,  that 
men  must  eat  his  flesh  and  drink  his  blood,  that  he  is  the  light 
of  the  world,  etc.,  can  hardly  be  considered  as  parallels  with  this 
statement  These  mystical  sayings  demand  some  spiritual  inter- 
pretation which  a  clear  statement  of  facts  does  not 
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salem  would  mean  death  to  him  as  he  understood  it.  But 
the  brethren  and  some  of  the  disciples  went  up  to  the  feast, 
and  they  found  that  there  was  a  strong  sentiment  in  favor 
of  Jesus  ("  some  said,  He  is  a  good  man,"  vii.  12),  which  fact 
they  reported  to  Jesus.  He,  therefore,  changed  his  mind  and 
went  up  to  the  feast.  This  means  that  the  claim  that  "the 
omniscience  of  Jesus  in  this  Gospel  is  full-orbed  from  the 
very  beginning  (i.  48;  iv.  17-18,  35;  v.  42;  vi.  15,  61,  64; 
viii.  40,  etc.),"^  is  at  least  open  to  criticism. 

We  turn  now  to  the  story  of  the  raising  of  Lazarus.  Jesus 
is  now  at  "  the  place  where  John  was  at  first  baptizing " 
(x.  40),  where  we  found  him  at  the  beginning  of  the  Gospel. 
This  was,  evidently,  one  day^s  journey  from  Cana  of  Galilee 
(ii.  1).  Take  any  good  map  of  Palestine  made  to  scale  and 
get  the  distance  from  Cana  to  the  place  beyond  the  river  Jor- 
dan which  would  be  the  approximate  place  from  the  fact  of 
one  day's  journey,  twenty-five  miles ;  then  measure  from  that 
place  to  Bethany  in  Judaea,  and  you  will  find  that  Bethany 
beyond  the  Jordan  is  fully  two  days'  journey  from  the  home 
of  Lazarus.  This  means  that,  according  to  the  account  we 
have  in  our  Gospel,  Jesus  was  at  least  two  days'  distance 
from  the  home  of  Mary  and  Martha. 

Lazarus  is  sick,  and  the  sisters  send  a  messenger  to  tell 
Jesus  of  this  sickness  (xi.  3).  "  But  when  Jesus  heard  it,  he 
said,  This  sickness  is  not  unto  death,  but  for  the  glory  of 
God,  that  the  Son  of  God  may  be  glorified  thereby  "  (xi.  4). 
Let  us  take  our  stand  with  the  disciples  to  whom  Jesus  was 
speaking,  and  consider  what  we  would  have  understood  him 
to  mean.  He  left  the  impression  with  the  disciples  that  Laz- 
arus would  not  die  of  this  sickness.   He  could  not  have  made 

^  The  Introduction  to  the  Literature  of  the  New  Testament,  Mof- 
fatt,  p.  526. 
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that  much  plainer.  But  it  is  commonly  claimed  that  the  rest 
of  the  sentence  changes  the  meaning  to  be  that  Lazarus  would 
really  die,  and  then  Jesus  would  raise  him  from  the  dead, 
and  receive  glory  from  this  wonderful  miracle.  This  inter- 
pretation ignores  all  grammatical  laws.  "  Thereby  '*  can 
only  refer  back  to  "  sickness."  The  Son  of  God  should  be 
glorified  by  the  sickness.  That  would  have  been  the  way  we 
would  have  understood  Jesus  had  we  been  present  with  the 
disciples  when  the  words  were  spoken.  It  may  be  thai  Laz- 
arus, unlike  his  sisters  (xi.  27),  had  failed  to  gprasp  the 
deeper  significance  of  Jesus,  and  had  not  responded  to  the 
call  for  a  higher  spiritual  life,  and  Jesus  felt  that  God  had 
sent  him  this  sickness  that  he  might  be  drawn  closer  to  Him- 
self. 

Now  notice,  two  days  pass  before  Jesus  says  that  Lazarus 
is  dead,  and  he  wants  to  go  up  to  Bethany.  The  disciples 
remonstrate  with  him,  but  finally  go  at  the  courageous  sug- 
gestion of  Thomas,  that  they  go  and  die  with  Jesus.  When 
they  arrive,  Lazarus  has  been  dead  four  days.  That  means 
time  for  a  trip  from  Bethany  to  Jesus  and  back  again.  True, 
nothing  is  said  of  another  messenger  to  notify  Jesus  of  the 
death  of  Lazarus.  But  neither  are  we  told  that  Jesus  knew 
all  the  time  that  Lazarus  was  dead,  which  is  the  assumption 
of  those  who  claim  that  Jesus  delayed  his  trip  to  Bethany 
merely  to  receive  glory  for  himself.  The  facts  in  the  case 
give  us  a  better  right  to  claim  that  when  the  brother  died, 
the  two  sisters  sent  a  messenger  to  tell  Jesus  of  his  death, 
and  that  he  went  up  to  the  sorrowing  sisters  as  soon  as  he 
knew  of  their  bereavement,  than  to  suppose  that,  because  of 
his  divine  insight,  he  knew  this  as  soon  as  it  happened,  and 
that  he  delayed  going  merely  to  make  the  miracle  more 
eflfective. 
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It  is  unfair  to  assume,  as  some  do,  that  Jesus  knew  all  the 
facts  concerning  Lazarus,  as  they  happened,  from  the  first, 
and  that  he  purposely  delayed  his  help  to  glorify  himself,  and 
then  severely  to  criticize  Jesus  because  of  this  assumed  "  in- 
humanity." *  We  may  rather  assume  that  Jesus  thought  that 
this  sickness  was  not  serious,  and  that  he  did  not  feel  justi- 
fied in  risking  his  and  his  disciples'  life  to  visit  him  at  that 
time.  Then  the  messenger  comes  and  tells  Jesus  of  Lazarus' 
death,  possibly  unbeknown  to  the  disciples,  and  also  brings 
Jesus  word  from  the  authorities  that  no  harm  shall  come  to 
him  if  he  goes  to  visit  the  sorrowing  sisters.  It  may  be  of 
such  a  report  from  the  authorities  Jesus  speaks  when  he  says 
that  it  is  safe  to  walk  in  the  daylight  (xi.  9).  He  then  goes 
to  Bethany.  If  we  are  willing  to  leave  out  the  assumption 
that  Jesus  was  omniscient,  there  is  nothing  unnatural  in  this 
account  so  far. 

We  are  told  that  this  miracle  is  so  much  greater  than  those 
of  the  Synoptic  Gospels,  because  Jesus  raised  Lazarus  on  the 
fourth  day  after  his  death."  No  doubt  this  gave  some  added 
meaning  to  the  miracle  to  the  people  of  that  day,  since  it  was 
then  felt  that  the  spirit  left  off  hovering  about  the  body  the 
fourth  day.  But  when  we  know  that  a  person  is  just  as  dead 
one  hour  after  the  end  has  come  as  four  days  later,  we  cer- 
tainly would  not  say  that  the  Jesus  who  raised  the  widow's 
son  of  Nain  was  unable  to  raise  Lazarus.  The  one  is  no 
more  marvelous  than  the  other  to  the  thinking  man  of  to-day. 

But  when  we  claim  that  we  believe  that  Jesus  "  could  give 

the  man  power  to  walk  with  firmly  fastened  feet,"*  we  are 

told  that  we  are  affirming  something  we  cannot  possibly  be- 

^The  Johannine  Writings,  Schmiedel,  pp.  30-33. 
» Cf.  Ibid.,  p.  32. 
*Il>id.,  p.  84. 
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Heve.  And  it  certainly  seems  that  this  does  make  a  severe 
demand  on  our  faith.  But  let  us  see  what  we  have.  Let  us 
go  with  the  company  to  the  grave  where  Lazarus  was  laid. 

When  we  come  to  the  tomb,  we  find  that  it  is  a  cave,  and 
a  stone  is  laid  over  it  (xi.  38).  It  would  be  natural  to  sup- 
pose that  the  cave  entered  from  the  side  of  a  hill,  and  that 
the  stone  slanted  considerably  from  the  perpendicular  posi- 
tion. The  Jewish  bier  was  a  board  on  which  the  corpse  was 
laid,  and  coffins  were  unknown.^  Suppose  this  board  with 
Lazarus  on  it  had  been  placed  on  two  stones  in  the  cave,  say 
six  feet  from  its  mouth,  with  the  head  inward.  When,  there- 
fore, Jesus  spoke  the  words  which  gave  life  to  the  man  who 
was  dead,  and  he  became  conscious  of  life,  he  may  have 
merely  slipped  his  feet  off  the  board  and  risen  from  his  bier. 
This  rising  would  apparently  have  brought  him  forth.  Jesus, 
seeing  him  bound  and  unable  to  walk,  told  the  people  to 
"  loose  him  and  let  him  go." 

Look  briefly  at  the  basis  given  for  the  claim  that  this  Gos- 
pel pictures  to  us  an  omniscient  Jesus.  His  declaration  to 
Nathaniel  cannot  be  made  use  of  (i.  48).  We  are  a  little 
surprised  that  Nathaniel  wonders  at  what  Jesus  has  said. 
There  is  nothing  to  preclude  the  possibility  of  Jesus  having 
known  something  of  this  Israelite  before  this  time.  Jesus' 
words  to  the  Samaritan  woman  (iv.  17,  18)  may  also  have 
been  based  on  information  rather  than  on  divine  revelation. 
Any  preacher  with  a  fairly  clear  grasp  of  human  character 
could  have  spoken  the  words  Jesus  speaks  in  v.  42 ;  and  what 
Jesus  says  in  viii.  40  may  be  based  on  information  received. 
The  other  verses  (vi.  16,  61,  64)  are  expressions  of  John's 
theological  conception  and,  therefore,  will  not  be  used  for 
our  picture  of  the  historical  Christ  in  this  Gospel. 

^HafltingB,  Dictionary  of  the  Bible,  vol.  1.  p.  332b. 
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in. 

There  are  certain  statements  of  facts  on  which  the  Fourth 
differs  from  the  Synoptic  Gospels. 

1.  In  the  Fourth  Gospel  the  cleansing  of  the  temple 
takes  place  during  the  first  passover  of  Jesus'  ministry.  In 
the  Synoptic  Gospels  it  takes  place  at  the  last  passover. 
Though  there  is  a  possibility  that  Jesus  cleansed  the  temple 
twice,  this  is  not  commonly  considered  to  be  the  case.  The 
question  then  is  raised  as  to  which  account  should  be  con- 
sidered as  giving  this  incident  its  proper  place. 

The  cleansing  of  the  temple  is  the  only  incident  recorded 
in  the  Gospels  where  Jesus  uses  physical  power  to  purify 
Israel.  Throughout  his  ministry  he  employs  spiritual  forces 
to  combat  physical  powers.  He  does  not  even  call  the  twelve 
legions  of  angels  to  help  him  when  in  the  garden  of  Geth- 
semane.  But  he  depends  on  his  drawing  power  when  lifted 
up  to  gain  for  him  a  world  following.  He  depends  upon  love 
and  righteousness  as  the  weapons  with  which  to  win  the 
kingdom. 

The  picture  we  here  have  of  Jesus,  if  we  accept  the  chron- 
ological arrangement  of  the  Fourth  Gospel,  is  that  Jesus, 
fresh  from  hearing  John  the  Baptist  declare  that  the  ax  is 
laid  at  the  root  of  the  tree,  goes  out  to  "  thoroughly  cleanse 
his  threshing  floor."  He  acts  like  the  average  young  man  who 
starts  in  his  ministry.  He  chafes  under  the  slowness  of  the 
transforming  influence  of  truth  and  love  and  employs  the  ap- 
parently quicker  way  of  using  the  forces  at  hand  to  cc«npel 
obedience  to  his  wishes.  But  later  in  his  life  this  minister 
learns  that,  even  if  the  results  come  quicker  by  enforcing  the 
law  rather  than  preaching  the  gospel,  they  are  superficial  and 
short-lived. 

This  reform  move  of  Jesus  seems  to  have  had  little  effect 
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on  the  people  at  this  time,  probably  because  Jesus  was  an 
obscure  man.  They  questioned  his  right  to  do  this,  and 
probably  made  it  impossible  for  him  to  continue  his  work 
in  Jerusalem.    But  little  opposition  seems  to  have  been  raised. 

But  some  men  heard  him  who  did  not  forget  what  he  said 
and  did.  When  Jesus  was  before  the  Sanhedrin  on  his  trial, 
two  men  came  forward  who  testified  that  Jesus  had  said,  "  I 
am  able  to  destroy  this  temple  of  God,  and  build  it  in  three 
days"  (Matt.  xxvi.  61=Mark  xiv.  58).  It  is  true  that  these 
witnesses  were  called  "  false,"  but  that  seems  to  be  because 
they  were  testifying  against  Jesus  rather  than  because  they 
were  not  telling  the  truth.  Had  the  members  of  the  San- 
hedrin employed  men  to  swear  falsely  to  a  made-up  charge, 
there  had  been  little  trouble  in  getting  them  to  agree.  It  is 
clear  that  these  men  testified  to  something  they  had  heard. 

Jesus  could  not  have  said  this  just  a  few  days  before  the 
trial,  for  then  there  had  been  a  number  of  witnesses  present 
to  report  it  to  the  officers;  so  there  had  been  no  difficulty  in 
finding  enough  witnesses  to  substantiate  this  statement.  And 
such  a  charge,  that  Jesus  had  threatened  to  destroy  the  tem- 
ple, would  have  been  considered  very  serious.  Even  this 
charge  by  the  *'  false  "  witnesses  created  such  a  feeling  that 
the  rabble  who  passed  by  while  Jesus  hung  on  the  cross  re- 
viled him,  saying,  "  Thou  that  destroyest  the  temple,  and 
buildest  it  in  three  days,  save  thyself"  (Matt,  xxvii.  40= 
Mark  xv.  29). 

It  would  seem,  therefore,  that  the  Synoptic  Gospels  point 
to  a  cleansing  of  the  temple  which  took  place  approximately 
at  the  time  it  is  recorded  to  have  taken  place  in  the  Fourth 
Gospel.  And  if  it  is  claimed  that  John  placed  it  where  he 
did  because  of  the  Synoptic  account,  that  does  not  minimize 
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the  evidence  for  the  early  cleansing  of  the  temple,  it  rather 
strengthens  it. 

If  we  were  to  take  the  account  of  the  cleansing  of  the  tem- 
ple out  of  the  Synoptic  Gospels,  we  would  not  interfere  with 
their  unity.  It  seems  not  to  have  left  any  impression  on  the 
people,  whereas  such  an  act  would  naturally  have  stirred  up 
the  Jewish  officers.  The  only  possible  reference  to  it  is  that 
in  Mark  xi.  28,  where  the  chief  priests,  and  the  scribes,  and 
the  elders  asked  him,  "  By  what  authority  doest  thou  these 
things  ?  "  The  reference  here  is  to  more  than  one  act ;  and 
even  if  one  of  these  could  have  been  the  cleansing  of  the 
temple,  that  certainly  is  not  clearly  stated.^ 

2.  There  is  a  question  as  to  the  time  of  the  day  when 
Jesus  was  crucified.  According  to  John's  Gospel,  Jesus  is 
not  even  condemned  at  the  sixth  hour  (xix.  14)  ;  while,  ac- 
cording to  Mark's  (xv.  33)  account,  he  had  been  on  the 
cross  some  time  at  the  sixth  hour.  There  appears  to  be  some 
discrepancy  here. 

But  if  we  consider  that  John  used  the  Roman  notation  of 
time,  the  same  as  our  notation,  and  that  Mark  used  the  Baby- 
lonian notation,  reckoning  time  from  the  morning,  then  there 
is  no  discrepancy.*  That  means  that,  according  to  John's 
account,  Jesus  was  condemned  shortly  after  six  in  the  morn- 
ing, and  that,  according  to  Mark's  account,  he  had  been  on 
the  cross  for  some  time  at  noon.  These  statements  appear 
to  be  quite  harmonious. 

3.  In  John's  Gospel  the  last  supper  is  not  synonymous 

^On  the  cleansing  of  the  temple,  see  The  Historical  Value  of 
the  Fourth  Gospel,  Askwith,  pp.  187-196. 

'Cf.  The  Life  and  Times  of  Jesus  the  Messiah,  Edershelm,  vol. 
i.  p.  428,  and  the  New  Testament  in  Modem  Speech,  Weymouth, 
on  this  and  other  passages  in  John's  Gospel  dealing  with  the  time 
of  day. 
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with  the  passover,  while  in  the  S)moptic  Gospels  it  was  the 
passover  feast  Jesus  had  with  his  disciples.  There  appears 
little  hope  of  harmonizing  these  two  accounts. 

"The  primary  tradition  (Mark  xiv.  1-2=  Matt.  xxvi.-3-5) 
expressly  dates  the  arrest  of  Jesus  not  during  the  feast,  from 
which  it  follows  (cp.  Matt,  xxvii.  62)  that  Jesus  was  cruci- 
fied before  the  passover."  It  will  be  seen,  therefore,  that  the 
Synoptic  account  is  not  in  harmony  with  itself.  The  ques- 
tion would,  therefore,  be  raised  as  to  which  account  in  these 
Gospels  is  reliable.  "  But  that  Jesus  died  on  Nisan  15,  the 
feast  day,  is  unlikely,  as  work  was  going  on  (Mark  xv.  21, 
Luke  xxiii.  66)  and  arms  were  being  carried  (Mark  xiv.  47, 
etc.),  both  of  which,  as  well  as  a. meeting  of  the  Sanhedrin, 
were  strictly  prohibited  on  the  feast  day."  We  would,  there- 
fore, naturally  accept  the  Johannine  date  for  the  crucifixion. 
"The  correctness  of  the  Johannine  tradition  is  corroborated 
by  the  likelihood  that  Luke  (xxii.  15-16)  preserves  a  saying 
which  seems  to  show  that  when  Jesus  ate  his  last  meal  with 
the  disciples,  he  knew  that  he  would  not  live  to  celebrate  the 
passover  that  year  with  them."  ^ 

4.  We  are  told  that  no  reason  can  be  given  for  the 
omission  of  the  miracle  of  the  raising  of  Lazarus  from  the 
Synoptic  Gospels  if  it  really  happened.*  And  if  that  is  true 
it  makes  it  hard  to  cling  to  its  historicity.  It  is  a  miracle  of 
such  importance  that  we  can  hardly  say  that  it  was  merely 
passed  over  by  the  Synoptists.  And  even  if  this  may  not 
properly  be  classed  with  the  other  three  cases  just  considered, 
we  will  investigate  the  problem  here. 

The  question  is  not  how  it  happened  that  the  first  three 

^  The  Introduction  to  the  Literature  of  the  New  Testament,  Mof- 
fatt,  pp.  544  f. 

*Cf.  Johannine  Writings,  Schmiedel,  p.  94.  The  Fourth  Gospel, 
Scott,  p.  37. 
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Evangelists  omitted  what  one  mentioned.  It  is  now  an  ac- 
cepted fact  that  Peter  is  the  authority  for  Mark's  Gospel,  and 
that  Matthew  and  Luke  have  depended  almost  exclusively  on 
the  Second  Gospel  for  their  historical  statements.^  This 
makes  it  a  question  why  Peter  should  have  omitted  this  mir- 
acle which  John  has  mentioned. 

With  all  of  Peter's  admirable  virtues  it  must  be  admitted 
that  he  was  not  especially  courageous.  Because  he  feared 
the  consequences,  he  denied  his  Lord  at  the  time  of  the  trial. 
And  later  on,  when  he  was  the  leader  of  the  church,  he  failed 
to  do  what  he  knew  to  be  right,  "  fearing  them  that  were  of 
the  circumcision"  (Gal.  ii.  12).  May  it  not  have  been  be- 
cause Jesus  knew  of  this  his  weakness  that  he  told  Peter  that 
he  would  deny  him? 

It  was  dangerous  for  Jesus  and  his  disciples  to  go  up  to 
Judaea  at  the  time  of  the  sickness  and  death  of  Lazarus.  The 
Jews  had  but  now  sought  to  kill  him.  There  are  good  rea- 
sons for  supposing  that  it  was  Peter  who  said,  "  Rabbi,  the 
Jews  were  but  now  seeking  to  stone  thee;  and  goest  thou 
thither  again?"  (xi.  8).  It  would  not  be  in  harmony  with 
the  nature  of  Peter  to  respond  heartily  to  the  fine  courageous 
words  of  Thomas,  "  Let  us  also  go,  that  we  may  die  with 
him  "  (xi.  16).  He  who  could  deny  his  Lord  at  the  time  of 
the  trial,  and  who  had  failed  to  live  up  to  his  religious  con- 
victions when  a  leader  of  the  Christian  church,  may  very  well 
have  found  some  excuse  for  not  going  to  Bethany  at  this 
time.  Having  failed  to  see  the  miracle,  and  being  ashamed 
of  his  cowardice  in  not  accompanying  Jesus  and  the  disciples 
on  this  tour,  he  would  say  little  about  this  miracle.    This 

*The  Introduction  to  the  Literature  of  the  New  Testament,  Mof- 
fatt,  pp.  179  ff.,  185  ff. 
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offers  at  least  a  plausible  explanation  for  the  omission  of  this 
miracle  from  the  Synoptic  accounts. 

IV. 

The  opposition  to  the  Johannine  authorship  of  the  Fourth 
Gospel  rests  almost  exclusively  on  the  external  evidences  at 
the  present  time,  and,  that  in  particular,  on  the  evidences  for 
the  early  martyrdom  of  John.*  It  becomes  necessary,  there- 
fore, to  consider  the  external  evidences. 

It  will  be  sufficient  to  mention  only  two  of  the  external 
evidences  for  the  Johannine  authorship.  (1)  The  early  tra- 
dition is  that  John  lived  in  Ephesus  ^until  the  end  of  the  first 
century  and  wrote  the  Gospel  in  that  city.  "  John's  Ephesian 
residence  has  been  disputed  by  many  scholars,  but  the  tradi- 
tion seems  too  strong  to  be  shaken.  The  chief  witness  for  it 
is  Irenaeus,  a  pupil  of  Polycarp,  bishop  of  Smyrna,  who  re- 
ports that  Polycarp  was  a  personal  disciple  of  John,  and  that 
the  latter  lived  in  Ephesus  until  the  reign  of  Trajan,  who  be- 
came emperor  in  the  year  98."*  (2)  The  Fourth  Gospel 
"  according  to  all  surviving  authorities  .  .  .  bore  a  title  which 

>  I  am  here  dependent  upon  the  scholarly  work  of  Professor 
James  Moffatt  which  is  fair  to  both  sides  of  the  controversy.  The 
discrepancies  between  the  Synoptic  and  Fourth  Gospels  which 
were  brought  out  so  strongly  by  earlier  writers  have  gradually  dis- 
appeared. **  Recent  criticism  of  the  Synoptic  Gospels  has  brought 
them  nearer  to  the  Fourth  Gospel"  (The  Introduction  to  the  Lit- 
erature of  the  New  Testament,  p.  540).  The  later  date  of  the  Gos- 
pel, which  was  held  by  some,  and  which  excluded  the  possibility 
of  the  Johannine  authorship,  has  given  way  before  the  better  evi- 
dence for  a  date  in  conformity  with  the  traditional  view  (cf.  pp. 
580  f.).  In  short.  Professor  Moffatt  rests  his  opposition  to  the  Jo- 
hannine authorship  almost  exclusively  on  the  evidences  for  the 
early  martyrdom  of  John. 

*The  Apostolic  Age,  McGiffert.  p.  606. 
Vol.  LXXIII.     No.  291.     4 
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connects  it  with  John;  and  John  to  the  early  Christians, 
seems  to  have  meant  the  Apostle."  * 

"  The  evidence  for  the  early  martyrdom  of  John  the  son 
of  Zebedee  is,  in  fact,  threefold:  (a)  a  prophecy  of  Jesus 
preserved  in  Mark  x.  39=Matt.  xx.  23,  (b)  the  witness  of 
Papias,  and  (c)  the  calendars  of  the  church."* 

It  is  unnecessary  to  cite  the  quotation  from  Mark. 

The  witness  from  Papias  comes  from  two  sources.  The 
first  from  the  "  MS.  (codex  Coislinianus,  305)  of  Georgios 
Hamartolos  (ninth  century),  who,  a  propos  of  the  synoptic 
logion  (Mark  x.  38  f.),  declares  in  his  Chronicle  that  John 
the  Apostle  after  writing  his  Gospel  did  suffer  martyrdom, 
buttressing  the  statement  upon  Papias  and  Origen."  The 
statement  reads  as  follows :  "  John  '  was  killed  by  the  Jews, 
thus  plainly  fulfilling  along  with  his  brother  the  prophecy 
of  Christ  regarding  them  and  their  own  confession  and  com- 
mon agreement  concerning  him.' " '  The  second  comes  from 
the  de  Boor  fragment.  It  reads  as  follows :  "  Papias  in  his 
second  book  says  that  John  the  divine  and  James  his  brother 
were  killed  by  the  Jews."  "  The  evide;ice  of  some  ancient 
calendars  favours  indirectly  the  existence  of  such  a  tradition. 
In  the  fourth  century  Syriac,  *  John  and  James,  the  apostles 
in  Jerusalem,'  are  commemorated  together  as  martyrs  there 
on  December  27."* 

In  considering  these  evidences  Professor  Moffatt  fails  to 
carry  the  conviction  which  is  characteristic  of  the  rest  of  his 
work.  His  evidences  are  as  carefully  selected,  and  his  author- 
ities cited,  but  his  generally  fine  judicious  spirit  seems  lack- 

^  The  Hibbert  Journal,  Drummond,  Oct.  1910,  p.  195. 
'The  Introduction  to  the  Literature  of  the  New  Testament,  Mof- 
fatt, p.  602. 
»/6id.,  pp.  608  f. 
*  /fttd.,  pp.  605  f. 
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ing  when  he  pronounces  in  favor  of  the  evidences  for  the 
early  martyrdom,  and  against  the  late  residence  of  John  in 
Ephesus. 

It  is  manifestly  unsafe  to  give  historical  value  to  a  prophecy. 
The  disciples  understood  Jesus  to  prophesy  that  the  end  of 
the  world  would  come  before  the  last  of  his  followers  had 
passed  away.  And  they  confidently  expected  the  end  to  come. 
We  are  inclined  to  believe  that  Jesus  meant  something  else 
from  what  the  disciples  understood  him  to  mean,  since  the 
end  did  not  come.  And  it  must  be  admitted  that  even  if  the 
prophecy  in  Mark  x.  39  would  naturally  mean  a  red  martyr- 
dom, it  does  not  exclude  some  other  interpretation. 

It  is  quite  difficult  to  explain  how  Eusebius,  Irenaeus,  and 
others  of  the  early  writers,  overlooked  the  statement  by  Pa- 
pias  in  regard  to  the  early  martyrdom  of  John  if  it  really 
appeared  in  his  books.  And,  again,  if  someone  else  wrote 
the  Fourth  Gospel,  "  why  was  his  work  ascribed  with  such  a 
strange  unanimity  to  the  Apostle  John,  when,  at  least  at  the 
time  of  its  publication,  every  one  knew  that  he  had  been  for 
years  in  the  grave  ?  "  ^  It  is  possible  for  an  historian  to  over- 
look a  statement  like  this  in  a  book  he  is  studying,  but  it  is 
hard  to  see  how  a  fact  like  this,  which  certainly  must  have 
been  known  by  the  Christians  generally,  could  have  been  ig- 
nored, and  the  tradition  of  the  Johannine  authorship  have 
continued  to  spread. 

But  even  if  we  accept  the  claim  that  such  a  statement  was 
found  in  the  books  of  Papias,  can  we  really  depend  on  its 
historicity  ?  "  Eusebius  speaks  slightingly  of  his  mental  cal- 
ibre," *  and  does  not  rely  much  on  his  statements  for  building 
up  history.    Irenaeus  quotes  Papias  as  having  written  in  his 

*The  Hibbert  Journal,  Drummond,  Oct  1910,  p.  199. 

'The  Canon  and  Text  of  the  New  Testament,  Gregory,  p.  97. 
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books  that  the  Lord  Jesus  had  said,  "  The  days  will  come  in 
which  vines  shall  grow,  each  one  having  ten  thousand  shoots, 
and  on  each  shoot  ten  thousand  branches,  and  on  each  branch 
again  ten  thousand  twigs,  and  on  each  single  twig  ten  thou- 
sand clusters,  and  in  each  single  cluster  ten  thousand  grapes, 
and  each  single  grape  when  pressed  shall  give  twenty-five 
measures  of  wine."  ^  Doubtless  there  is  better  evidence  for 
this  statement  appearing  in  the  books  of  Papias  than  the  ac- 
count of  the  early  martyrdom  of  John,  and  yet  it  does  not 
follow,  as  most  students  would  agree,  that  Jesus  must  have 
said  it.  It  is  quite  evident,  from  the  citations  given,  that  this 
reference  to  the  early  martyrdom  is  given  to  establish  the 
fact  that  Jesus'  prophecy  was  fulfilled.  The  interest  is  po- 
lemic rather  than  historic. 

The  evidences  from  the  calendars  are  weak.  We  know 
that  John  and  James  were  not  killed  on  the  same  day.  And 
it  is  altogether  unlikely  that  John  suflFered  martyrdom  on 
the  same  day  of  the  year  later  on.  It  seems  natural  to  sup- 
pose that  the  calendars  were  inspired  by  the  prophecy  of 
Jesus  rather  than  by  the  fact  itself. 

It  is  hardly  fair  to  rank  the  statement  by  Irenaeus  in  his 
letter  to  Florinus  below  the  citation  from  Papias  in  relia- 
bility. Grant  that  Irenaeus  made  mistakes,^  it  is  hardly  fair 
to  ascribe  this  his  statement  in  regard  to  John  as  being  due 
to  polemic  reasons  that  he  might  "  safeguard  the  apostolic 
authorship  of  the  Fourth  Gospel."  There  does  not  appear 
to  be  any  call  for  such  a  defense  at  that  time.  And  if  he 
started  such  a  tradition  it  is  surprising  that  this  Gospel  should 
survive  and  the  Gospel  according  to  Peter  should  perish.  Had 

>The  Canon  and  Text  of  the  New  Testament,  Gregory,  p.  100. 
'Cf.  Introduction  to  the  Literature  of  the  New  Testament,  Mof- 
fatt,  p.  609. 
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the  fathers  been  as  devoid  of  the  critical  spirit  as  some  imply, 
it  is  surprising  that  a  great  deal  of  the  apocryphal  material 
did  not  find  a  place  in  the  canon.  A  fair  study  of  the  canon, 
in  comparison  with  the  apocryphal  books,  will  compel  us  to 
have  not  a  little  respect  for  the  fair  critical  spirit  of  those 
early  fathers.  The  external  evidences  may  not  be  strong 
enough  to  give  conclusive  proof  for  the  Johannine  authorship 
of  the  Fourth  Gospel.  But  if  we  are  willing  to  weigh  judi- 
ciously the  evidences  we  could  hardly  claim  that  they  argue 
strongly  against  the  traditional  view. 
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ARTICLE    IV. 

NEGATIVE  CRITICISM  OF  DESTRUCTIVE  CRITICS. 

BY  FREDERIC  PERRY  NOBLE^  PH.D.^ 
SPOKANE,   WASH. 

INTRODUCTION. 

After  study  of  the  humanities  at  Amherst  College  I  had 
theological  studies  during  1886-89  at  Chicago  Theological 
Seminary.  There  I  became  acquainted  with  Wellhausen*s 
hypothesis  as  to  the  origins  of  Hebrew  literature  and  with 
the  naturalistic  theory  of  the  evolution  of  Israel's  faith.  I 
acquired  no  technical  qualifications,  such  as  those  of  theo- 
logical experts  or  Old  Testament  specialists,  for  dealing  with 
these  problems.  But  for  thirty  years  I  kept  in  touch  with 
scholars'  discussions  and  read  the  works  of  the  radical  and 
of  the  conservative  school.  Perhaps  my  experience  and  con- 
clusions may  prove  helpful  to  others. 

The  daring  and  brilliancy  of  the  radical,  criticism,  the 
plausibleness  of  its  processes,  their  seeming  science,  and  the 
supposed  success  in  removing  stumbling  blocks  appealed  to 
me.  The  reconstruction  of  the  story  of  regal  Rome  by  Nie- 
buhr  and  his  successors,  the  rewriting  of  oldest  Hellenic  his- 
tory by  Grote  and  his  followers,  the  recovery  of  the  lost 
history  and  culture  of  Chaldea,  Egypt,  and  Persia,  made  it 
a  reasonable  presumption  that  the  traditional  reading  of  the 
origins  of  Israel  and  its  literature  and  religion  was  suscepti- 
ble of  similar  restatement.  But  I  was  aware  of  the  experience 
that  scholarship  had  had  with  Baur's  hypothesis  as  to  the 
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primitive  church,  and  with  Wolf's  theory  as  to  the  Iliad  and 
the  Odyssey.  I  remembered  that  neither  had  stood  the  test 
of  time,  and  that  the  same  fate  might  befall  Wellhausen.  I 
applied  Aristotle's  principle  to  the  radical  reconstruction  of 
Israel's  history.  I  held  judgment  in  suspense.  I  decided  to 
delay  decision  until  more  material  for  settling  the  problem 
of  the  Old  Testament  had  accumulated,  until  time  had  tested 
the  latest  hypothesis,  until  external  evidence  and  objective 
proof  satisfactorily  supplemented  internal  evidence  and  in- 
dividual judgments  by  destructive  critics. 

About  1895,  Hugh  M.  Scott,  professor  of  history  at  Chi- 
cago Theological  Seminary,  publicly  stated  that  Klostermann, 
of  the  University  of  Kiel,  an  advanced  critic  who  ranks  as 
high  as  Wellhausen,  had  confessed  that  the  radical  critics  had 
been  on  the  wrong  track  and  had  used  an  inadequate  method. 
They  had  attacked  their  problem  exclusively  through  literary 
analysis;  whereas,  in  coping  with  problems  of  such  subtle- 
ness, magnitude,  and  complexity  as  those  presented  by  the 
Old  Testament,  one  method  cannot  suffice.  I  never  forgot 
Klostermarin's  confession.  I  clung  to  it  as  a  clue  through 
Ariadne's  maze  of  Hebrew  literature.  In  addition,  I  had 
already  studied  comparative  religion  independently,  pub- 
lishing the  results  in  Bibliotheca  Sacra,  and  had  become 
convinced  that  the  religion  of  Israel  is  unique  and  miracu- 
lous, is  supernatural  as  well  as  human  in  its  birth  and  growth, 
and  that  the  student  of  the  Bible  must  assume  the  supernat- 
ural, and  investigate  Israel's  literature  not  only  as  human 
and  natural  documents,  but  as  God's  revelation.  The  pre- 
mise of  some  radical,  naturalistic,  destructive  critics  that  the 
Bible  is  to  be  studied  as  the  Koran  or  the  Iliad  conceals  a  fal- 
lacy that  vitiates  their  processes  and  results. 

Since  1906  my  reading,  especially  in  studies  of  the  Bible 
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as  literature  in  1912-13,  when  I  learned  that  revolutionary 
reaction  against  radical  criticism  had  been  in  full  swing  for 
a  decade,  has  confirmed  the  impressions  of  1886-1905,  that 
conservative  construction  of  the  case,  —  the  traditional  view 
of  the  authorship  of  the  Old  Testament  books  and  the  de- 
velopment of  the  Hebrew  faith,  —  is  sound  in  substance 
zvhen  restated  modernly  and  scientifically,  and  that  radical 
criticism  is  mainly  in  error  and  cannot  stand.  With  every 
wish  to  accept  the  new  light,  if  it  be  a  star  instead  of  an 
ignis  fatuus,  I  find  myself  unable  to  follow  this  modern  de- 
parture. 

The  lines  of  evidence  that  compelled  me  to  these  conclus- 
ions are  both  negative  and  positive.  The  negative  evidence 
comprises  the  subjectivity  and  self-contradictions  of  the  de- 
structive criticism,  the  divergences  of  the  radical  critics,  their 
proven  incompetence  as  witnesses,  the  indeterminatcness  of 
internal  evidence,  and  the  want  of  external  evidence  in  sup- 
port. The  positive  evidence  comes  from  the  objective  testi- 
mony furnished  by  archaeology  and  history,  the  latest  light 
from  textual  criticism,  the  facts  of  literature  and  logic,  and 
the  experience  of  the  spiritual  power  of  the  Bible.  These 
propositions  form  bold  and  broad  generalizations.  I  shall 
try  to  justify  them  and  vindicate  myself. 

There  exists  no  occasion  for  fresh  effort  to  verify  the  tra- 
ditional views.  The  burden  of  proof,  as  Professor  Wright 
of  Oberlin  remarks,  falls  so  heavily  on  those  who  dispute 
the  Old  Testament's  historicity,  that  replying  to  their  objec- 
tions is  all  that  really  is  required.  That  positive  function  has 
been  fulfilled  repeatedly  and  successfully.  The  conservative 
critics  have  fairly  refuted  the  destructive  critics  who  chal- 
lenged the  traditional  theory  and  assumed  the  heavy  burden 
of  proof  for  their  denial.    Archaeologists,  historians,  students 
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of  comparative  religion  as  well  as  of  comparative  literature, 
scholars  in  jurisprudence,  students  of  Scripture  as  literature, 
and  theologians  have  held  the  constructive  position  against 
assault.  But  I  shall  seek  first  to  sap  the  founds^tion  of  de- 
structive criticism,  and  then  to  show  the  illogical  fallacies  in 
the  radical  processes.  The  burden  of  proof  for  this  negative 
demonstration  rests  upon  the  challenger  and  denier.  The 
phrases  **  radical  criticism  "  and  "  destructive  critic  '*  are  used 
to  express  the  thought  that  the  radical  critic  as  differentiated 
from  the  conservative  critic  would  destroy  the  traditional 
position,  and  that  destructive  criticism  would  reconstruct  the 
religion,  literature,  and  history,  root  and  branch,  and  base  the 
pyramid  upon  its  apex. 

TEXTUAL  CRITICISM  OF  THE  TEXT-BASE  FOR  DESTRUCTIVE 
CRITICISM. 

The  text  of  the  Hebrew  Bible  furnishes  our  starting  point. 
The  radical  higher  critic  has  proceeded  as  if  the  received 
text  were  a  trustworthy  witness  whose  testimony  formed 
a  firm  foundation.  But  critics  acknowledge  that  the  assump- 
tion—  it  is  nothing  else  —  is  baseless.  Their  testimony  is 
virtually  unanimous.  Voluminous  quotation  is  impractica- 
ble, but  essential  evidence  may  be  cited.     . 

Scholars  have  greatly  erred  in  too  exalted  an  estimate  of 
the  correctness  of  the  Hebrew.  It  cannot  at  every  point  be 
the  original.  A  text  has  become  known  that  was  current  in 
Egypt  in  Jeremiah's  day,  and  gives  readingfs  more  than  a 
century  older  than  the  Samaritan  Hebrew  of  the  Pentateuch. 
There  exists  no  evidence  that  our  Hebrew  is  identical  with 
that  recognized  by  the  Samaritans  when  they  seceded  {circa 
B.C.  438)  from  the  Jews.  The  Samaritan  Pentateuchal  text 
differs  six  thousand  times  from  the  received  Hebrew.   Again, 
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the  variance  between  our  Hebrew  and  the  Hebrew  that  the 
Septuagint  used  is  great.  This  Greek  version,  where  agree- 
ments occur  between  it  and  other  old  translations  or  indepen- 
dent Hebrew  codices,  has  a  value  against  our  Hebrew  text 
that  has  been  much  less  highly  esteemed  than  it  should  be. 
The  Septuagint  possesses  the  greatest  of  values  as  witness 
to  the  early  Hebrew.  Evidence  accumulates  that  Jerome 
{circa  a.d.  400)  in  preparing  the  Vulgate  had  before  him 
Hebrew  manuscripts  differing  in  many  respects  from  that 
of  the  Massoretes.  Fresh  investigations  recently  into  other 
old  translations  and  recent  discoveries  of  independent  He- 
brew manuscripts  provide  additional  material  for  determining 
the  truer  text  of  the  Old  Testament.  Such  textual  and  higher 
critics  as  Estlin  Carpenter  of  England,  Rendel  Harris,  and 
a  dozen  others  accordingly  declared  in  the  London  Times  of 
October  2,  1912,  that  many  passages  in  our  English  Old 
Testament  convey  a  meaning  at  variance  with  that  of  the 
original  Hebrew,  and  that  fullest  use  should  be  made  of  all 
existing  material  for  the  determination  of  the  original  and 
its  meaning.  Jewish  aversion  to  saying  Jahveh  led  frequently 
to  our  received  text  using  Elohim.  Sane  reconstruction  is 
often  required.  The  future  holds  assurance  of  valuable  dis- 
coveries. Each  decade  brings  the  lost  autographs  nearer. 
The  reasonable  presumption  is  that  the  older  manuscripts  of 
the  Hebrew  Bible  contain  the  less  inaccurate  text. 

Striking  and  significant  evidence  was  presented  by  Klos- 
termann  in  1893.  He  complained  that  "  Pentateuchal  criti- 
cism assumes  that  the  received  Hebrew,  beside  which  exist 
older  texts,  is  identical  with  that  of  the  author,  and  that  lin- 
guistic diversities,  especially  in  the  divine  names,  the  most 
variable  element,  originate,  not  in  diflFerences  between  man- 
uscripts,  but   in   diversity   of   sources.    Analytical   criticism 
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ignores  the  fact  that  in  transmitting  the  Pentateuch  stress 
was  not  laid  upon  purity  of  text.  Confidence  in  the  security 
of  the  results  of  criticism  is  too  strong." 

The  situation  was  as  if  the  Pauline  Epistles  had  been  em- 
ployed, while  the  Greek  was  the  incorrect  text  of  Erasmus, 
and  had  been  assigned  to  different  authors  on  the  strength 
of  the  use  of  Christ,  Jesus,  and  Jesus  Christ,  passages  using 
the  first  name  being  by  one  author,  those  using  another  com- 
ing from  a  second  author,  and  those  using  the  third  issuing 
from  still  another  writer.  This  sound  argument  from  analogy 
against  the  supposed  Elohist,  Jahvist,  and  Jahvist-Elohist 
authorships  of  the  Pentaeuch,  because  it  says  Jahveh  Elohim, 
Jahveh,  and  Elohim  has  never  been  answered.  It  shows  that 
the  radical  method  violates  an  accepted  principle  for  the  va- 
lidity of  reasoning. 

Study  of  the  trustworthiness  of  our  Hebrew  has  but  be- 
gun. Until  it  is  completed,  the  destructive  critic  acquires  no 
standing  in  court  for  literary  analyses  based  on  this  text. 
Requirements  of  textual  criticism  form  a  deciding  factor  in 
higher  criticism.  Analysis  of  the  Old  Testament  problem 
has  been  made  without  adequate  examination  into  the  solid- 
ity of  the  critical  foundation.  The  witness,  that  is,  the  text, 
upon  whom  the  radical  critic  relied  for  dissecting  the  text 
into  diverse  documents,  is  an  incompetent  witness  for  that 
purpose.  Not  before  destructive  criticism  demonstrates  that 
it  really  knows  what  the  original  authors  actually  wrote  has 
it  excuse  for  questioning  the  authenticity  of  the  writings 
and  the  substantial  soundness  of  the  traditional  position. 
Since  the  received  text  is  untrustworthy,  not  in  fundamentals 
or  essentials,  but  in  individual  word  or  single  phrase,  a  trust- 
worthy text  must  be  constructed.  Until  this  shall  have  been 
attained,  radical  criticism  has  no  right  to  reconstruct  Hebrew 
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history,  literature,  or  religion.  Until  a  trustworthy  text  is 
reconstructed,  conservative  criticism  stands  justified  in  re- 
pudiating the  destructive  critic;  especially  as  textual  criti- 
cism, so  far,  sustains  the  conservative  views.  While  a  better 
text  is  building,  conservative  critics  are  entitled  to  regard 
and  to  advance  their  explanations  as  the  preferable  explana- 
tions. Meanwhile  the  evidence  has  been  brought  out  with 
increasing  fullness  and  force  the  past  twelve  years,  and  the 
process  proceeds  apace.  Wellhausen  in  1913  admitted  to 
Dahse  that  textual  criticism  has  found  what  Wellhausen  calls 
'*  the  sore  spot "  in  his  theory,  and  authorized  Dahse  to  pub- 
lish his  confession.^ 

A  better  text  is  being  recovered  by  means  of  the  Septua- 
gint,  Syriac,  and  Vulgate  versions,  under  which  lies  an  ancient 
Hebrew  older  and  purer  than  that  of  the  Massoretic,  and  that 
partly  through  discovery  of  independent  Hebrew  codices. 
This  submerged  Hebrew  under  those  venerable  versions, 
thus  reappearing  in  the  new  manuscripts,  shows  that  the  clue 
imagined  by  Astruc  —  the  occurrence  of  Jahveh  and  Elohim 
in  Genesis  and  the  resultant  division  into  Jahvist  and  Elohist 
documents  —  does  not  exist.  The  Septuagint's  latent  He- 
brew in  three  or  four  passages,  especially  in  Ex.  vi.  3,  the 
Gibraltar  of  the  radical  hypothesis,  where  the  Greek  trans- 
lation's Hebrew  is  supported  against  our  Hebrew  by  an 
ancient  Hebrew  manuscript  and  by  the  Onkelos,  Syriac,  and 
Vulgate  versions,  destroys  the  imaginary  clue  afforded  by 
the  Hebrew  text  of  the  Massoretes. 

These  textual  authorities  and  similar  ones,  almost  all  ex- 
celling our  Hebrew  in  trustworthiness,  repeatedly  use  Jahveh 
in  the  so-called  priests*  document,  and  in  the  supposed  Elo- 
hist  document   where   Elohim  occurs   in   the  Hebrew  Bible, 
^See  Expository  Times,  vol.  xx.  p.  563. 
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and  where  radical  criticism  assumes  the  existence  of  differ- 
ing documents.  This  variation  shows  that  use  of  Elohim 
constitutes  no  proof  that  an  Elohist  author  wrote  an  Elohim 
book.  Consequently  no  higher  critic,  no  matter  how  radical, 
defends  the  received  text  of  the  Hebrew  Bible  as  the  higher 
critic  of  the  New  Testament  plants  himself  on  the  reformed 
Greek  text.  Genesis  cannot  on  this  quaking  foundation  of 
questionable  text  be  dissected  into  post-Mosaic  documents. 
The  right  readings  render  the  invention  of  redactors,  glossa- 
tors, editors,  a  work  of  supererogation  and  labor  lost.  It  is  il- 
logical and  needless  to  suppose  sources  because  Elohim  appears 
here,  Jahveh  there,  and  to  subdivide  the  supposed  documents 
into  .fragments,  frequent  authors,  and  shadowy  "  schools " 
that  wrote  and  rewrote  for  centuries.  The  current  analysis, 
resting  on  little  else  than  use  of  different  divine  names,  can- 
not be  maintained. 

Schlogl,  of  Vienna,^  has  worked  this  out  to  demonstration. 
According  to  his  investigations,  in  Gen.  i.-Ex.  iii.  12  the 
Scriptural  Hebrew  uses  Jahveh  148  times,  but  in  118  of  these 
passages  other  texts  read  Elohim  or  Jahveh  Elohim,  Our. 
Old  Testament  text  of  Gen.  i.-Ex.  iii.  12  uses  Elohim  179 
times,  but  in  59  of  these  places  other  texts  read  Jahveh, 
Lastly,  our  text  reads  Jahveh  Elohim  20  times,  but  in  19  of 
these  passages  other  readings  have  Jahveh  or  Elohim  alone. 
Three  fourths  of  the  first  exhibit  of  destructive  evidence  are 
worthless,  one  fourth  of  the  second  useless,  and  •  nineteen 
twentieths  of  the  third.  Amid  such  variances  of  text  the  rad- 
ical critic  may  not  legitimately  depend  on  our  received  He- 
brew. The  criterion  that  variant  use  of  Jahveh  and  Elohim 
in  the  Scriptural  Hebrew  was  supposed  to  supply  vanishes 

^Nivard  Jobann  Baptist  Schldgl  is  an  Austrian  Cistercian  and 
a  professor  of  Oriental  languages  and  Old  Testament  exegesis 
(New  Scbaff-Herzog,  vol.  x.  p.  247). 
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in  the  variance  between  that  text  and  other  texts  of  very 
many  of  the  same  passages.  As  Schlogl  says,  "  It  is  quite  un- 
scientific to  determine  the  analysis  of  a  source  by  the  names 
of  God."  Tisdall  well  remarks  that  "  for  sheer  worthless- 
ness  as  a  test  of  authorship  the  use  of  the  divine  appellations 
by  this  text  would  be  difficult  to  surpass  " ;  while  Aalders 
asserts  absolutely  that  the  criterion  becomes  "  of  no  value/* 
and  Toy,  of  Harvard,  one  of  the  prominent  radical  critics, 
confesses  that  "  the  conclusion  [that  Astruc's  clue  must  be 
abandoned]  is  not  out  of  keeping  with  the  tone  of  modem 
criticism.  Our  Hebrew  text  suflFered  greatly  in  transmission. 
The  divine  names  have  been  changed  in  Chronicles,  Psalms, 
and  elsewhere ;  why  not  in  the  Pentateuch  ?  "  ^ 

These  textual  arguments  of  the  lower  criticism  against  the 
higher  criticism,  this  objective  evidence  of  text  criticism 
against  subjective  radical  critics,  cannot  be  arrogantly  waved 
aside  by  destructive  criticism  as  traditionalism  or  unscholar- 
liness.  The  evidences  and  arguments  of  conservative  critics 
are  scientific  use  of  weapons  that  radical  criticism  did  not 
use.  The  force  of  the  reasoning  from  the  textual  variable- 
ness of  Jahveh  and  Elohim  cannot  be  broken.  Will  the  de- 
structive critic,  knowing  this  variability,  yet  on  this  shifting 
and  shaking  foundation  still  build  hypotheses  about  the  ori- 
gins of  Hebrew  literature?  The  phenomenon  demanding 
explanation  is  advanced  as  the  explanation.  It  is  the  vicious 
circle  at  its  worst. 

ANALYTICAL    CRITICISM    OF    RADICAL    PROCESSES. 

The  problem  is  a  layman's  problem.    Any  man  with  good 
discipline  in  languages,  with  experience  as  thinker  and  writer, 
with  sense  and  judgment,  has  the  right  and  capacity  to  form 
^Christian  Register,  May  28,  1910. 
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opinions.  Right  reasoning  is  indispensable.  Critical  methods 
and  results  must  justify  themselves  to  laymen  as  well  as  to 
Scriptural  scholars  and  theologians.  Robertson  Smith  ac- 
knowledged that  those  are  as  competent  judges  as  these. 
"  The  questions,"  he  declared,  "  with  which  criticism  deals 
are  within  the  scope  of  any  who  read  the  English  Bible  care- 
fully and  think  clearly  and  without  prejudice."  The  radical 
critic  asserts  that  the  Bible  must  be  tried  as  is  any  other  book. 
Then  destructive  criticism  must  be  subjected  to  the  same 
standards  for  evidence,  the  same  tests  for  the  trustworthiness 
of  testimony,  as  any  other  witness.  It  must  satisfy  judges, 
juries  and  lawyers,  men  of  affairs  accustomed  to  weigh  evi- 
dence and  the  credibility  of  witnesses.  Its  criteria  of  judg- 
ment, its  processes,  must  vindicate  themselves  to  reason, 
logic,  and  facts.   ' 

The  general  laws  of  log^c  with  which  the  radical  methods 
have  to  comply  are  these:  (1)  No  explanation  of  a  difficulty 
that  creates  greater  difficulties  is  satisfactory.  (2)  No  theory 
that  fails  to  provide  a  better  solution  for  a  problem  than  other 
hypotheses  is  tenable.  (3)  No  hypothesis,  if  not  necessary 
as  explanation  of  facts,  is  relevant.  (4)  No  rejection  of  es- 
tablished methods  and  principles  of  textual  criticism,  in  order 
to  buttress  historico-literary  criticism,  is  permissible.  (5)  No 
proposition  that  fails  to  consider  all  factors,  even  infinitesi- 
mals and  imponderables,  is  final.  (6)  No  assumption  of  relia- 
bleness in  results,  when  the  foundation  is  repeatedly  removed, 
is  justifiable  through  plausible  contentions  that  disagree  with 
relevant  considerations.  (7)  No  canon  that,  when  applied 
to  modem  books  possessing  the  characteristics  of  the  works 
for  which  the  criterion  was  devised,  yet  fails  to  secure  results 
tallying  with  known  facts,  is  sound.  These  propositions  ex- 
press the  principles  of  valid  reasoning.    The  radical  criticism 
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must  satisfy  not  merely  a  single  standard  for  soundness  of 
judgment,  but  all.  Failure  even  under  one  test  subjects  the 
soundness  of  its  every  argument  to  suspicion. 

1.  Does  destructive  criticism  square  with  the  requirement 
that  no  explanation  creating  greater  difficulties  is  satisfac- 
tory? It  alleges  that  such  phrases  in  Hebrew  books  as  "  unto 
this  day,"  in  connection  with  primitive  institutions  or  customs, 
must  have  originated  within  the  text  itself  after  Moses,  even 
after  the  exile,  and  assumes  that  no  additions  had  been  made 
to  the  text  from  the  margin  through  ordinary  interpolations 
by  copyists.  This  fact  of  experience  should  not  be  disre- 
garded. But  it  is  neglected.  The  radical  supposition  is  that 
such  later  interpolations  must  be  the  work  of  some  original 
author  other  than  Moses.  But  this  explanation  involves  dif- 
ficult assumptions,  while  the  conservative  explanation  does 
not.  The  difficulties  in  the  destructive  hypothesis  are  greater 
and  more  numerous  than  those  in  the  traditional  theory.  The 
explanation  that  the  literature  of  Israel  is  the  outcome  of  the 
processes  of  authorship  alleged  by  the  radical  criticism  creates 
historical  and  literary  difficulties.  The  destructive  critic 
drives  miracle  from  his  premises,  but  it  creeps  back  through 
his  processes.  These  demand  miracles  for  performing  them. 
When  radical  criticism  assumes  that  the  book  discovered  in 
B.C.  621  and  called  "  The  Book  of  the  Covenant "  or  "  The 
Book  of  the  Law  "  was  Deuteronomy,  although  the  natural 
inference  is  that  this  document  was  Ex.  xx.-xxiii.,  possibly 
the  Pentateuch,  he  adds  difficulties  to  the  problem.  But 
explanations  should  not  produce  difficulties.  The  radical 
explanation  accordingly  is  unsatisfying. 

2.  Does  destructive  criticism  square  with  the  test  that  no 
theory  failing  to  provide  a  better  solution  than  other  hypoth- 
eses is  tenable?    Changes  in  the  text,  when  these  were  made. 
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form  a  problem  for  solution.  The  radical  hypothesis  solves 
the  problem  through  supposing  that  these  changes  imply 
different  authors  and  sources.  But  faults  of  judgment  by 
scribes  usually  originated  such  alterations.  Such  mistakes 
and  the  wish  to  conserve  the  text  present  a  natural  and  rea- 
sonable explanation  for  the  present  condition  of  the  Penta- 
teuchal  text.  It  is  impracticable  and  incredible  that  many 
centuries  after  Moses  men  could  have  done  in  his  style  what 
the  destructive  critic  credits  them  with.  How  should  they 
learn  the  then  obsolete  terms  of  the  Pentateuch?  How  did 
they  who  detested  Assyria,  Babylon,  and  Egypt  know  the  facts 
about  the  remotest  antiquity  of  those  lands?  The  textual 
and  conservative  explanation  of  these  features  is  the  sounder, 
more  reasonable  explanation.  The  radical  explanation  is 
untenable. 

3.  Does  destructive  criticism  comply  with  the  law  that 
no  hypothesis,  if  not  needed  as  explanation,  is  relevant?  Con- 
sider Num.  xiii.  3;  xxxii.  8;  Deut.  i.  19;  and  Josh.  xiv.  7. 
The  first  declares  that  the  spies  were  sent  from  the  wilder- 
ness of  Paran,  the  others  that  they  went  from  Kadesh-barnea. 
The  radical  critic  asserts  that  the  two  statements  are  contra- 
dictions, irreconcilable  discrepancies,,  originating  from  dif- 
ferent sources  and  writers.  But  Num.  xiii.  25-26  declares 
that  the  spies  returned  to  the  wilderness  of  Paran,  to  Kadesh- 
barnea,  where  Israel  had  remained  during  their  absence. 
Kadesh-barnea  was  in  the  wilderness  of  Paran.  Numbers 
xiii.  3  speaks  of  the  larger  and  inclusive  departing  point,  the 
remaining  passages  of  the  smaller  point  within.  It  is  as  if  a 
man,  according  to  one  reporter,  left  Greater  New  York  for 
Chicago,  but  according  to  another,  started  from  Brooklyn. 
But  the  radical  assimies  that  Num.  xiii.  26,  which  refutes  him, 
belongs  partly  to  one  supposed  source,  partly  to  another  im- 
Vol.  LXXIII.    No.  291.    5 
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agined  author.  The  reasonable,  natural  explanation  is  arbi- 
trarily set  aside,  in  the  face  of  textual  and  logical  evidence, 
for  an  irrational  and  forced  explanation.  The  destructive 
claim  that  here  are  parallel  accounts  and  separate  sources 
should  be  based  on  decisive  evidence  within  the  supposed 
documents,  and  the  facts  must  obviously  demand  this  expla- 
nation. But  definite  internal  evidence  distinctly  favors  Mo- 
saic authorship.  The  probability,  when  parallels  occur,  is 
that  Moses  composed  both.  There  exists  no  necessity  for  the 
supposition  of  separate  sources  and  several  authors.  The 
radical  h)rpothesis  fails  to  square  with  the  requirement  that 
it  shall  be  needed  and  relevant. 

4.  Does  the  radical  obey  the  principle  that  no  rejection 
of  established  rules  and  processes  of  text  criticism  to  support 
historico-literary  criticism  can  be  allowed?  He  knows  the 
variableness  in  the  use  of  Jahveh  and  Elohim  to  be  demon- 
strated by  the  other  manuscripts  and  versions,  yet  rejects  this 
textual  and  objective  evidence.  Such  procedure  is  not  toler- 
ated with  secular  literature  or  with  other  sacred  books.  No 
fact  explicable  by  canons  of  text  criticism  belongs  to  or  may 
be  used  by  historico-literary  criticism.  '  Instance  on  instance 
now  adduced  by  the  radical  higher  critic  in  support  of  his 
theories  belongs  to  text  criticism,  is  explained  tlirough  its 
method  or  idea,  and  must  be  surrendered  by  historico-literary 
criticism.  These  items  are  so  numerous  that  they  alone  wreck 
the  radical  hypothesis.  Destructive  criticism  is  less  loyal  to 
the  requirements  of  textual  criticism  than  is  conservative 
criticism.  It  rejects  established  and  accepted  axioms  of  text 
criticism.    This  rejection  is  unpermissible. 

5.  Does  the  radical  higher  critic  comply  with  the  canon 
that  no  proposition  that  fails,  to  consider  all  factors  is  final? 
He  disregards  the  likelihood  that  scribes  and  copyists  often 
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transferred  terms,  sentences,  or  phrases  from  margins  of 
manuscripts  into  texts.  Beyond  doubt,  many  such  interpo- 
lations have  crept  in.  The  destructive  critic  ignores  this  not 
negligible  quantity,  and  assumes  that  interpolation  means  that 
the  whole  writing  itself  originated  ages  after  the  traditional 
author.  But  no  other  sacred  writing  was  ever  composed  in 
such  ways  as  the  radicals  imagine  for  Israel's  literature. 
Evidently  each  resulted  from  earnest  desire  to  preserve  re- 
ligious teachings  unaltered.  The  critic  should  present  some 
parallel  or  analogy  for  what,  he  claims,  happened  to  the  Pen- 
tateuch. Moreover,  another  imponderable  excluded  by  the 
destructives  is  that  in  the  sixth  pre-Christian  century  the 
Hebrew  of  the  Pentateuch  was  becoming  obsolete,  and  yet 
the  supposed  exilic  editors  or  authors  manifested  skill  in 
using  its  diction.  What  was  the  source  of  their  surprising 
skill  with  a  dying  language  if  the  Pentateuch  did  not  exist? 
The  destructive  critic  fails  to  consider  all  facts.  His  con- 
clusions are  only  provisional. 

6.  Does  radical  criticism  proceed  according  to  this  canon : 
No  assumption  of  reliableness  in  results  whose  base  is  con- 
stantly changed  is  justified  through  plausible  contentions  that 
disagree  with  relevant  considerations?  Radicalism  has  re- 
peatedly changed  the  foundation  of  its  hypotheses.  Destruct- 
ive critics  have  successively  supposed  for  162  years  that  the 
results  secured  on  each  basis  were  trustworthy.  When  these 
were  successively  shown  unreliable,  criticism  rested  its  case 
upon  irrelevant  considerations.  It  tries  to  run  with  the  hare 
and  hunt  with  the  hounds.  It  stands  without  justification  for 
its  fast-and-loose  dealing  with  this  standard  of  logic. 

7.  Does  the  destructive  critic  regulate  procedure  by  the 
criterion  that  no  means  or  method  of  Biblical  criticism  that 
fails  to  secure  results  tallying  with  known   facts  is  valid? 
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Apply  the  process  of  radical  criticism  to  the  poetry  of  Burns. 
Hayman  ^  did  so  with  an  ode  that  Burns  declared  that  he 
wrote  in  1786.  The  result  of  the  method  that  seems  to  show 
that  Moses  did  not  write  Genesis,  or  Isaiah  chapters  xl.-lxvi. 
of  his  book,  proves  that  Burns  did  not  write  Burns's  poem, 
but  that  it  was  composed  by  three  authors.  Archbishop 
Whately  had  demonstrated  by  the  same  method  that  Napo- 
leon I.  had  never  existed.  Robert  Buchanan  of  England 
(1841-1901)  applied  the  method  to  a  poem  of  his  own,  and 
proved  that  the  style  of  an  author  is  not  inevitably  obvious 
even  to  contemporary  critics.  He  felt  that  reviewers  of  his 
books  were  actuated  by  hostility.  Accordingly  he  issued  "  St. 
Abe  and  His  Seven  Wives  "  anonymously.  The  critics  who 
had  damned  Buchanan's  known  verse  praised  this  nameless 
poem.  He  published  another  namelessly,  on  neither  occasion 
altering  his  style,  and  this  was  also  panegyrized.  Not  one 
reviewer  recognized  Buchanan's  style,  some  attributing  "  St. 
Abe"  to  Lowell,  and  others  the  second  poem  to  Swinburne.^ 
My  journalistic  brethren  raged  like  the  heathen  when  they 
learned  what  vain  things  they  had  imagined.  Shewan  applied 
the  method  of  Bethe,  Leaf,  Murray,  and  Robert  in  disprov- 
ing the  Homeric  authorship  of  the  Iliad,  methods  used  by 
some  Biblical  critics  for  disproving  the  Mosaic  authorship 
of  the  Pentateuch,  to  poetry  that  he  himself  had  composed, 
and  demonstrated  that  his  own  verse  was  the  work  of  many 
authors  in  many  ages.  G.  F.  E.  Rupprecht  has  shown  that 
the  tests  that  deprive  Moses  of  Deuteronomy,  or  Isaiah  of 
his  book,  prove  that  Goethe,  though  he  may  have  written  the 
first  part  of  Faust,  could  not  have  composed  the  second.  Ma- 
goun  has  shown  that  the  linguistic  argument  of  the  radical 

'Bibliotheca  Sacra,  vol.  Iv.  pp.  557-561. 

"  Urquhart,  New  Biblical  Guide,  vol.  i.  p.  76. 
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critics  proves  that  Max  Miiller  of  Germany  and  England  was 
four  men  and  authors.  Macaulay  wrote  the  history  of  Eng- 
land, the  lays  of  ancient  Rome,  the  legal  code  of  British  In- 
dia, and  poems  about  Henry  of  Navarre  and  the  battle  of 
Naseby.  But  Hebrew  authors,  according  to  destructive  crit- 
ics, those  carvers  of  cherry  stones  and  filers  of  needles,  had 
no  such  versatility.  Each  always  wrote  the  same  style.  Vari- 
ances in  style  betray  diversity  of  authors.  Moses,  a  broad- 
gauge  man  and  mere  statesman,  could  not  have  written  a 
history  of  Israel,  the  laws  in  Leviticus  and  Numbers,  the 
orations  and  songs  in  Deuteronomy,  the  paean  over  Pharaoh 
in  Ex.  XV.  1-18,  or  Ps.  xc.^ 

Duplicate  accounts  are  frequently  imagined  by  the  de- 
structive critic  and  by  him  considered  supports  for  his  theory. 
But  the  Hebrew's  antithetical  balancing  of  clause  against 
clause  opens  a  way  to  a  form  or  mode  of  composition  that 
explains  these  supposed  doublets.  Even  with  ourselves,  bal- 
ancing declarations  and  identities  of  expression  occur  every 
day.  No  value  as  evidence  attaches  to  them.  DiflFerent  kinds 
of  compositions  besides  those  in  Hebrew  literature  have  fre- 
quently been  divided  into  parallel  stories.  Their  origins  and 
authorship  are  known.  The  result  proves  that  parallelism 
forms  no  proof  of  separate  sources. 

iEneid  i.  723  if.  illustrates  the  truth.    Vergil  wrote  :— 

"  When  the  banquet's  first  lull  was  come,  and  the  board  removed, 
then  they  set  up  the  huge  bowls  and  wreathe  the  wine.  A  din 
rings  to  the  roof  —  the  voice  rolls  through  those  spacious  .halls ; 
lamps  hang  from  the  gilded  ceUing,  burning  brightly,  and  flam- 
beau-flres  put  out  the  night  Then  the  queen  called  for  a  cup, 
heavy  with  jewels  and  gold,  and  filled  It  with  unmixed  wine;  the 

^Magoun  reduces  this  radical  criterion  to  stark  ridiculousness 
through  showing  that  It  "  proves  "  his  own  articles  to  be  by  eight 
writers  representing  four  nationalities  and  eight  vocations,  while 
the  styles  of  his  articles  differ  markedly. 
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same  which  had  be^i  used  by  Belus,  and  every  king  from  Belus 
downward.    Then  Bilence  was  commanded  through  the  hall." 

The  first  of  our  parallel  The  doublet  by  Deutero- 
stories  says  that  Vergil  declares  that 

"When  the  banquet's  first  "When  the  board  was  re- 
lull  was  come  they  wreathe  moved,  then  they  set  up  the 
the  wlnei  A  din  rings  to  the  huge  bowls.  The  voice  rolls 
roof;  lamps  hang  from  the  through  those  spacious  halls; 
gilded  ceiling,  burning  brightly,  and  flambeau-fires  put  out  the 
Then  the  queen  called  for  a  cup  night  Heavy  with  jewels  and 
and  filled  it  with  unmixed  wine,  gold,  a  cup  which  had  been  used 
Then  silence  was  commanded  by  Belus,  and  every  king  from 
through  the  hall."^  Belus  downward,  was  filled." 

This  second  source  or  duplicate  account,  according  to  rad- 
ical criticism,  must  be  from  some  separate  source  called  the 
Great  Unknown.  It  was  woven,  it  must  be  supposed,  into 
the  older  narratives  by  the  Servian  redactor  in  the  fourth 
century  of  the  Christian  era,  400  years  after  VergiFs  death. 
Uncritical  and  dogmatic  traditionalists  are  the  sole  scholars 
to  believe  that  it  was  written  by  Vergil. 

In  Shakespeare's  time  four  playwrights  occasionally  worked 
together  on  one  play.  Each  furnished  what  his  particular  talent 
was  fitted  for.  Each  with  peculiar  adroitness  achieved  what  was 
entrusted  to  himself.  The  several  parts  were  patched  together 
with  such  ingenuity,  that  it  frequently  proves  impracticable  to 
tell  one  man's  work  from  that  of  his  fellows.  This. happened 
only  three  hundred  to  three  hundred  and  fifty  years  ago  and 
in  literature  written  in  our  own  language.  If  such  joint 
drama  cannot  now  be  dissected  by  ourselves,  how  can  de- 
structive analysis  of  the  Old  Testament,  which  was  written 
from  twenty  to  thirty-five  centuries  ago  and  in  other  lan- 
guages than  ours,  expect  sober  scholars  and  plain  laymen  to 
accept  its  splitting  of  this  book  or  that  into  the  works  of  sev- 
'Magoun,  Bibliotheca  Sacra,  vol.  Ixx.  p.  383. 
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eral  authors  or  schools?  The  futility  of  the  destructive  crit- 
icism claiming  certitude  for  the  results  from  such,  literary 
dissection  is  self-evident.  The  radical  method  fails  to  square 
with  the  seventh  canon  for  logical  validity.  The  process  is 
unsound  and  untrustworthy. 

Two  negative  criticisms  upon  destructive  critics  remain. 
One  considers  the  value  and  the  signijficance  of  tradition,  the 
other  the  competence  of  witnesses  and  credibleness  of  tes- 
timony. 

Radical  criticism  has  made  inadequate  allowance  for  the 
conserving  power  of  tradition  and  the  trustworthiness  of  oral 
recollection  and  transmission.  These  factors  play  no  small 
part  in  Oriental,  especially  in  ancient,  literature.  India's 
Veda,  for  instance,  which  resembles  Psalms  and  is  almost  as 
long  as  the  Iliad  and  the  Odyssey  together,  was  transmitted 
orally  for  millenniums  almost.  Hindu  priests  know  it  by 
heart.  The  Mahabharata,  a  Hindu  epic  that  approximates 
seven  times  the  length  of  the  two  Homeric  epics  altogether, 
is  to  this  day  recited  by  itinerant  minstrels.  The  Talmud, 
though  it  comprises  almost  3,000  folio  pages  of  print,  was  for 
nearly  six  centuries  transmitted  solely  by  word  of  mouth.  It 
was,  and  is.  Oriental  procedure  to  commit  sacred  writings  to 
memory.  Possibly  Homer's  poems  came  to  Peisistratos  of 
Athens  in  that  way.  Finland's  "  Kalevala  "  went  through  the 
Middle  Ages  on  the  lips  of  the  Finns.  The  successors  of 
Moses,  even  if  he  had  not  written,  could  have  handed  down 
the  whole  literature  of  Israel  from  his  day  to  Ezra's  through 
oral  tradition. 

This  trust  in  memory,  its  proven  exploits,  and  the  use  of 
oral  tradition  would  explain  several  problems  of  the  Old  Tes- 
tament. The  Jew  was  at  pains  to  preserve  the  form  and 
formulas  of  the  original  documents.  The  Mosaic  law,  though 
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it  grew  through  the  ages,  is  no  composite  of  late  excerpts 
from  remote  traditions  and  of  later  editorial  additions.  Rup- 
precht  has  demonstrated  that  as  early  as  the  days  of  the 
Judges  a  body  of  legislation  existed.  The  Book  of  Joshua 
makes  it  plain  that  that  law  was  sacred.  The  supposition 
that  it  was  compounded  as  destructive  criticism  alleges  runs 
athwart  Oriental  methods  and  character.  If  such  composi- 
tion was  perpetrated,  how  did  it  escape  detection  for  twenty- 
five  centuries?  What  piety  and  ethics  did  the  destructive 
critic's  imagined  forger  —  or  forgers  —  possess,  that  he 
palmed  off  the  documents  as  the  work  of  Moses  and  God's 
word  to  and  through  His  prophet? 

The  radical  criticism  requires  miracles.  It  goes  against 
Hebrew  conservatism,  human  psychology,  probability,  Ori- 
ental methods  of  literary  composition,  tradition,  testimony, 
the  nature  itself  of  the  Pentateuch.  Verbal  memory  filled  a 
role  in  making  the  Old  Testament  that  has  not  received 
requisite  recognition.  Variant  specific  statements  as  to  inci- 
dental features  of  events  do  not  constitute  other  accounts  or 
parallel  histories.  As  to  such  matters  the  position  of  con- 
structive criticism  is  the  natural  supposition.  It  squares  with 
traditibn  and  literary  evolution.  The  radical  positions  do  not 
The  Pentateuch's  character  is  what  is  to  be  expected  from 
writers  possessing  vigorous  verbal  memories.  For  such  per- 
sons logical  forthrightness  of  language  is  difficult.  They  are 
disturbed  neither  by  digressions,  repetitions,  nor  want  of 
orderly  arrangement.  They  are  distressed  by  omission  of  a 
single  word,  even  of  mere  repetitions.  This  insistence  on  full 
verbal  measure  would  account  for  Hebrew  pleonasms  and 
tautologies. 

Destructive  and  radical  criticism  must  satisfy  the  princi- 
ples that  decide  the  authenticity  and  credibleness  of  testimony. 
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These  rest  on  the  law  of  probability,  which  itself  reposes  in 
the  witnesses  trustworthiness  and  intelligence.  The  wit- 
nesses for  the  radical  criticism  do  not  observe  all  facts,  and 
are  biased  in  favor  of  it  through  having  made  reputations 
from  exploiting  theories.  Their  competence  as  witnesses  is 
but  half  what  it  should  be.  The  conditional  character  of  their 
testimony  is  damaging.  Dr.  Kent,  of  Yale,  for  example,  in 
"The  Student's  Old  Testament,"  hundreds  of  times  uses 
such  phrases  as  "  it  was  probably*'  "  the  prophetic  account 
apparently,"  "  other  indications  suggest,"  "  it  appears,'*  "  it 
may  be  assumed,"  "it  seems  probable,"  or  "the  book  sug- 
gests editing."  Such  guesses  at  facts  would  have  no  weight 
in  law.  Their  assumption  to  be  scholarship  equals  obtaining 
credit  by  false  pretenses.  A  court  would  consider  such  wit- 
nesses incompetent,  if  not  inaccurate,  and  rate  their  testi- 
mony as  light,  if  not  empty.  The  destructive  critic  essays  to 
destroy  the  validity  of  tradition,  the  testimony  of  the  docu- 
ments when  fully  and  fairly  estimated,  and  the  reasonable 
presimiption  that  the  records  are  honest.  The  burden  of 
proof,  an  enormous  burden,  rests  on  him.  He  fails  to  sus- 
tain his  contentions  and  compel  convinced  assent.  It  is  a 
fact  of  meaning  and  weight  that  eminent  jurists  acquainted 
with  Scriptural  studies,  keen  lawyers,  men  of  affairs  accus- 
tomed to  weigh  evidence  and  sift  testimony,  do  not  accept 
the  radical  arguments.  These  change  from  allegations  to 
pleas  in  avoidance.  "  Not  proven  by  you  "  is  a  logical  ver- 
dict against  radical  critics  and  destructive  criticism*. 

CONCLUSION. 

Nearly  two  centuries  have  elapsed  since  Astruc,  a  man  of 
immoral  life,*  set  afoot  the  radical  hypothesis  about  the  ori- 

*Orr,  Problem  of  the  Old  Testament,  p.  196;  cf.  Presbyterian 
Review,  Jan.,  1892. 
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gins  of  Hebrew  literature.  It  has  gained  ground  among 
scholars  since  Eichhom  developed  the  theory,  and  Graf, 
Kuenen,  Reuss,  and  Wellhausen  completed  it.  It  glamors 
and  dominates  a  large  number  of  the  collegians  and  Scrip- 
tural scientists  bom  between  1865  and  1900.  It  will  endure 
with  them  another  decade,  possibly  a  quarter  of  a  century. 
But  men  born  after  1900  will  approach  the  problems  of  this 
literature  in  another  atmosphere.  They  see  the  results  of 
radical  criticism,  which  boasts  that  they  are  "  assured  re- 
sults of  modern  scholarship,"  tried  by  fire,  weighed  by  time, 
and  found  wanting.  Time  is  the  essence  of  a  contract,  and 
time  fights  against  the  radical's  contract  to  uproot  the  tra- 
ditional views,  as  it  fought  against  Baur  and  Wolf.  When 
the  final  adjustment  is  made,  the  balance  of  debit  and  credit 
struck  between  the  radical  and  the  conservative  critic,  the 
second  will  have  much  less  to  surrender  than  the  first. 

Bissell,  Green,  Hoffmann,  Kaulen,  Orr,  Robertson,  Rup- 
precht,  and  G.  F.  Wright  had  before  1905  reasoned  wisely 
and  well  against  the  Wellhausen  view.^  There  existed  end- 
less diversities  among  the  radicals  about  "  assured  results " 
as  to  the  age  of  the  supposed  documents  in  the  Pentateuch 
and  the  real  extent  of  their  literary  dissections.  The  radicals 
acknowledged  that  much  more  was  required  for  furnishing 

^E.  C.  BlBsell  was  professor  of  the  Old  Testament  at  Hartford 
Theological  Seminary,  1881-91,  and  at  McCormick  Seminary  (Chi- 
cago), 1892-94.  W.  H.  Green  was  professor  of  Biblical  and  Ori- 
ental literature  at  Princeton  Seminary,  1851-59,  and  of  Oriental 
and  Old  Testament  literature,  1859-96.  David  Hoffmann  is  rector 
of  Berlin  Rabbinical  Seminary,  and  author  of  a  commentary  and 
of  other  writings  on  the  Pentateuch.  Franz  P.  Kaulen  was  a 
chaplain  to  Pope  Leo  XIII.  and  editor  of  the  second  edition  of 
Weltes  and  Wetzer's  Encyclopedia  of  Catholic  Theology.  He  had 
been  a  lecturer  and  professor  of  the  Old  Testament  at  the  Univer- 
sity of  Bonn,  1863-91.  James  Orr  was  professor  of  church  history 
in   the   Theological   College  of  the  Scotch   United  Presbyterians, 
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their  house,  but  differed  as  to  where  and  how  this  furniture 
could  be  had.  Ten  years  ago  critical  scholarship,  even  among 
destructive  critics,  began  to  turn  against  radical  criticism. 
During  the  decade  a  revolution  has  arisen.  Eerdmans,  a  dis- 
ciple of  Kuenen  and  formerly  a  convinced  defender  of  the 
destructive  criticism,  broke  with  it  and  now  contests  the  reg- 
nant hypothesis  at  every  point.  Rudolf  Kittel,  professor  of 
Old  Testament  exegesis  at  the  University  of  Leipzig,  con- 
fessed himself  convinced  of  the  soundness  of  the  conserva- 
tive objections  to  the  radical  argument  against  Gen.  i.  10. 
Hugo  Gressmann,  lecturer  at  the  University  of  Kiel  on  the 
Old  Testament  and  on  Syriac,  declared  that  only  in  the  most 
relative  sense  may  Jahvist  and  Elohist  be  predicated  of  the 
supposed  authors  and  their  work.  Johann  Lepsius  in  1903 
asserted  that  the  Wellhausen  hypothesis  could  endure  only 
for  another  decade.  In  1913  came  Wellhausen's  own  avowal 
of  the  "  sore  spot."  E.  F.  M.  Sellin,  professor  of  the  Old 
Testament  at  the  University  of  Rostock,  joined  the  doubters 
of  the  destructive  criticism,  particularly  in  regard  to  the 
Priests'  Code  (Lev.).  It  has  been  demonstrated  that  the  rad- 
ical criticism  had  set  no  such  solid  foundation,  reared  no  such 
structure  of  secured  results,  as  it  flattered  itself  it  had  made. 
The  little  fox  of  text  criticism  has  broken  down  the  wall  of 
radical  historico-literary  criticism. 

But  some  radical  critics  practice  a  conspiracy  of  silence 
regarding  their   textual   opponents.     Alfred   Bertholet,  pro- 

1891-1900,  and  of  apologetics  and  theology  at  Glasgow  College 
after  1900.  James  Robertson  has  been  professor  of  Semitic  lan- 
guages at  the  University  of  Glasgow  since  1877.  G.  P.  E.  Rup- 
precht  is  (or  was)  a  Lutheran  pastor  in  Germany.  He  has  written 
at  least  six  works  on  the  problems  of  the  Old  Testament.  G.  Fred- 
erick Wright  was  professor  of  the  New  Testament  language  and 
literature  at  Oberlin  Theological  Seminary,  1881-92,  and  of  the  har- 
mony of  science  and  revelation,  1892-1907. 
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fessor  of  the  Old  Testament  at  the  University  of  Basel,  and 
Karl  Steueraagel,  professor  of  the  Old  Testament  at  the 
University  of  Halle,  ignore  the  argument  from  study  of  the 
text.  Sellin,  after  acknowledging  that  Dahse  has  shown  the 
variableness  of  the  divine  names,  simply  says  that  in  many 
passages  more  care  than  has  been  applied  is  requisite  for  the 
theory  of  post-Mosaic  documents  in  the  Pentateuch!  Prin- 
cipal John  Skinner,  author  of  a  commentary  on  Genesis, 
feebly  declares  that  the  discrimination  in  the  names  of  God 
is  only  one  factor  in  the  radical  theory,  and  alleges  that  many 
of  the  destructive  critics  rate  it  a  small  factor.  But  Harold 
M.  Wiener,  a  brilliant  and  finely  trained  Anglo- Jewish  bar- 
rister, author  of  "  The  Origin  of  the  Pentateuch,"  challenged 
Skinner  to  prove  the  second  assertion,  and  the  Cambridge 
divine  failed  to  substantiate  his  statement.  When  he  averred 
that  the  Septuagint  has  no  such  trustworthiness  as  the  re- 
ceived Hebrew,  his  previous  practice  had  refuted  his  present 
preaching.  Dahse  replied  that  Skinner  himself  in  criticizing 
the  Septuagint's  Hebrew  manuscripts  had  admitted  their 
superiority  and  had  revealed  the  worthlessness  of  the  cri- 
terion of  the  divine  names. 

Dahse  shows  sound  judgment  in  holding  to  the  use  of  the 
names  of  God  as  the  jugular  of  the  radical  criticism,  and  in 
regarding  its  other  standards  as  secondary  and  problematic. 
Eerdmans  acknowledges  that  Dahse  is  right.  J.  F.  H.  Gun- 
kel,  associate  professor  of  Old  Testament  exegesis  at  the 
University  of  Berlin,  a  radical  of  the  radicals,  confirms  Dahse 
and  Eerdmans  with  this  declaration:  "Their  [the  Jahvist'S 
and  the  Elohist's]  difference  is  to  be  demonstrated  principally 
through  their  language.  The  most  important  example  is,  that 
before  Moses  J  says  Jahveh,  E  Elohim"  Steuernagel  seeks 
to  prove  the  soundness  of  the  radical  hypothesis  through  the 
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following  argument  as  its  chief  argument :  "  If  all  narratives 
in  Gen.  i.-xix.  which  show  Elohim  be  read  consecutively  and 
those  with  Jahveh,  both  produce  fit  coherence."  He  adds 
that  from  the  difference  in  divine  appellatives  result  two  Elo- 
hist  documents  and  one  Jahvist  document.  E.  F.  Kautzsch, 
professor  of  the  Old  Testament  at  the  University  of  Halle, 
distinguishes  the  Jahvist  and  the  Elohist  documents  by  "  the 
nearly  constant  use  of  the  divine  names."  Thus  radical  crit- 
ics rest  their  case  chiefly  on  the  names  of  God.  But  this 
starting  point  has  been  proved  fallacious.  Accessory  grounds 
of  probability  cannot  correct  the  fallacy  or  eliminate  errors. 

Dahse,  whose  reputation  is  of  the  highest  (German  schol- 
ars rating  him  so  highly  that  they  unanimously  chose 
him  as  Germany's  fittest  man  to  take  Nestle's  place  as 
editor  of  the  new  edition  of  the  Hebrew-Greek  Bible),  dur- 
ing 1903-12  compared  manuscripts  and  texts  with  sever- 
est scrutiny.  In  his  peculiar  sphere  he  is  almost  a  Tischen- 
dorf  and  a  Westcott-Hort  together.  Wiener,  a  keen  and 
subtle  scholar  whom  his  adversaries  have  not  yet  caught 
making  a  material  mistake,  during  1904-16  proved  the  jus- 
tice  of  Klostermann's  caveat  of  1893.  Eerdmans,  Koberle, 
professor  of  Old  Testament  exegesis  and  of  Oriental  philol- 
ogy at  the  University  of  Erlangen,  Noordtzij,  Redpath, 
Schlogl,  and  Troelstra  took  the  position  of  Dahse,  Kloster- 
mann,  and  Wiener.  Eerdmans  has  completely  abandoned  the 
radical  method  of  determining  the  origin  and  meaning  of  the 
Old  Testament.  Troelstra  has  come  out  squarely  in  defense 
of  the  conservative  attitude  toward  the  Mosaic  authorship  oi 
the  Pentateuch.  The  University  of  Utrecht,  when  its  pro- 
fessor of  the  Old  Testament  died,  who  had  been  a  destructive 
critic,  appointed  Noordtzij  as  his  successor,  who  maintains  the 
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historicity  of  the  Old  Testament.  When  it  wanted  a  professor 
of  comparative  religion,  it  unanimously  turned  to  Melvin  G. 
Kyle,  author  of  "The  Deciding  Voice  of  the  Monimients/*  and 
a  conservative  critic  and  theologian.  Nowhere  has  Kuenen's 
hypothesis  been  more  seriously  questioned  than  at  his  own 
university.  Eerdmans,  his  successor  at  the  University  of 
Leiden,  turned  his  back  to  Kuenen's  idea.  Troelstra,  of  the 
same  institution,  turned  the  guns  upon  the  Jabveh-Elohim 
hypothesis  and  contends  that  the  argument  from  the  use  of 
Jahveh  and  Elohim  must  be  abandoned.  Dr.  Johns,  of  the 
University  of  Cambridge,  remarks  that  "there  is  little  per- 
manence about  the  critical  views.  We  had  best  confine  our- 
selves to  the  latest  presentation." 

The  results  of  criticism  called  settled  results  do  not  endure 
scientific  tests.  Much  of  the  result  is  subjective,  and  lacks 
solid,  logical  foundation.  Many  of  the  settlements  prove  to 
be  much  less  settled  than  they  seemed  a  decade  ago.  Re- 
action is  observable.  Accepted  assumptions  are  questioned 
under  the  pressure  of  opposing  facts.  A  majority  of  archae- 
ologists, many  of  whom,  as  Halevy,  Hommel,  Naville,  and 
Sayce,  formerly  upheld  Wellhausen,  have  joined  the  severest 
critics  of  destructive  criticism.  Some  radical  critics  them- 
selves revolt  against  the  extremeness  and  extravagance  of 
such  scholars  as  Gunkel  and  Alfred  Jeremias,  lecturer  on  the 
history  of  religion  and  the  Old  Testament  at  the  University 
of  Leipzig.  The  systematic  eflfort  to  pass  speculative  coun- 
terfeits as  scholarship's  lawful  coin  is  an  imposition.  The 
extremists  are  forced  by  the  new  discoveries  to  consider  the 
possibility  of  other  systems  and  the  revision  of  criteria 
erected  by  the  destructionists.  Excavations  in  the  lands  of 
the  Bible  demonstrate  that  radical  criticism  reposes  upon 
quicksands.  Many  of  its  empty  conjectures  flee  before  archae- 
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ology  like  mist  before  the  sun.  Welch,  when  installed  at 
New  College,  Edinburgh,  said :  "  That  school  so  long  domi- 
nant, that  it  had  passed  into  an  accepted  position,  is  subjected 
to  keen  criticism.  This  has  taken  as  its  weapons  those  used 
by  the  school,  the  weapons  of  scientific  accuracy." 

The  radical  criticism  once  marched  through  the  Belgium 
of  traditionalism  with  the  Prussian  goose  step.  But  one  leg 
has  been  amputated  at  the  hip  by  Surgeon-General  Textual 
Criticism.  The  other  leg  suffers  from  varicose  veins  and  the 
bleeding  inflicted  by  Doctors  Archaeology,  History,  and  Log^c. 
Henceforth  the  radical  higher  criticism  will  need  a  crutch 
and  only  be  able  to  limp.  Wellhausen  is  on  the  road  to  the 
limbo  of  Wolf  and  Baur. 
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ARTICLE  V. 

MORE  LIGHT  FROM  THE  WESTERN   TEXT. 

BY   E.   S.   BUCHANAN,    M.A.,  B.SC, 
OXFORD,  ENGLAND. 

In  the  year  382  St.  Jerome,  at  the  age  of  thirty-six,  took 
the  responsibility  of  settling  the  text  of  the  Gospels.  He  did 
this  under  compulsion  from  his  superior,  the  Bishop  of  Rome. 
His  dedicatory  Preface  tells  us  how  he  acted  under  orders 
from  his  "High  Priest"  {summus  sacerdos),  as  he  calls 
Bishop  Damasus.  ''  Nouum  opus  facer e  me  cogis  ex  ueteri" 
("  You  force  me  to  make  a  new  work  out  of  an  old  one") 
are  his  opening  words.  The  new  work  appeared  in  the  in- 
credibly short  time  of  one  year  after  the  order  for  it  had  been 
issued,  and  appeared  in  the  form  of  Gospel  text  known  to 
us  as  the  Vulgate.  St.  Jerome  took  the  Alexandrian  Greek 
text  as  his  standard,  and  introduced  to  the  world  in  a  Latin 
dress  the  new  readings  of  Origen  and  his  followers  that  com- 
mended themselves  to  himself  and  to  his  patron  and  overseer, 
Bishop  Damasus,  and  had  already  been  endorsed  by  the  eccle- 
siastical rulers  of  Alexandria. 

St.  Jerome  utterly  rejected  all  Latin  MSS.  and  all  Syriac 
MSS.  and  all  other  versions,  although  he  knew  of  their  exist- 
ence, for  in  his  Preface  he  speaks  of  the  Scripture  as  being 
before  his  time  "  translated  into  the  tongues  of  many  nations  " 
(multarum  gentium  Unguis  scriptura  wnte  translate).  Bishop 
Wordsworth  has  told  us  that  in  382  a.d.  St.  Jerome  was 
hoping  to  succeed  Damasus  as  Bishop  of  Rome,  and  that  his 
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edition  of  the  Vulgate  was  made  to  secure  the  favor  of  Da- 
masus  and  his  own  election  to  the  High  Priesthood  on  his 
patron's  death.  In  one  of  his  private  letters  (Ep.  ad  Ase!- 
1am,  xlv.)  St.  Jerome,  writing  from  Ostia  after  leaving  Rome 
in  disgust,  tells  his  friend  of  the  cruel  disappointment  of  his 
hopes:  Omnium  pcene  iudicio  digmis  summo  sacerdotio  de- 
cemebar.  Beatce  memorice  damasus  mens  sermo  erat.  Dice- 
bar  sanctus,  dicebar  humilis  et  disertus  ("I  was  picked  out 
by  nearly  every  one  as  worthy  of  the  High  Priesthood.  Da- 
masus of  blessed  memory  was  my  word  for  it.  I  was  called 
holy,  I  was  called  humble  and  learned").  It  is  interesting 
to  know  these  circumstances  of  the  production  of  the  Vul- 
gate, the  red-hot  haste  in  which  it  was  produced,  and  the 
character,  assumptions,  and  aspirations  of  the  two  men  re- 
sponsible for  its  production.  It  is  impossible  on  any  authority 
whatever  to  accept  such  an  edition  of  the  Gospels  as  repre- 
senting the  Apostles'  Autographs.  Yet  it  is  a  fact  that  the 
Revised  Version  makes  our  Bible  text  conform  to  the  Vul- 
gate in  hundreds  of  readings  where*  there  was  disagreement 
before. 

Dr.  Hort  naively  remarks  in  his  "  Introduction  "  (p.  152)  : 
"  By  a  curious  and  apparently  unnoticed  coincidence,  the  text 
of  the  Codex  Alexandrinus  in  several  books  agrees  with  the 
Latin  Vulgate  in  so  many  peculiar  readings,  devoid  of  Old- 
Latin  [i.e.  any  other  Latin]  attestation,  as  to  leave  little 
doubt  that  a  Greek  MS.  largely  employed  by  St.  Jerome  in 
his  revision  of  the  Latin  Version,  must  have  had  to  a  great 
extent  a  common  original  with  the  Codex  Alexandrinus." 
Coincidence  forsooth!  There  was  much  more  than  coinci- 
dence in  the  fact  that  Alexandria  and  Rome  in  the  fourth 
century  canonized  the  same  text.  St.  Jerome,  by  taking  his 
text  from  Alexandria,  joined  the  influence  of  Rome  with 
Vol.  LXXIII.    No.  291.     6 
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that  of  Alexandria  against  the  Western  Text,  which  was 
not  so  suitable  for  his  ecclesiastical  ends  as  the  pruned  and 
polished  text  of  the  Alexandrian  Neoplatonists  and  literary 
logothetes.  To  a  really  scientific  mind  would  not  this  coinci- 
dence have  been  more  than  a  mere  coincidence?  But  Dr. 
Hort  is  blind  to  the  facts  where  his  theory  is  concerned. 

In  direct  opposition  to  Dr.  Hort,  Griesbach  (following 
Bentley  and  Mill)  had  already  classed  Codex  B  with  the 
Codex  Alexandrinus  (A)  and  the  Codex  Ephraemi  (C)  as 
Alexandrian,  and  all  belonging  to  one  family.  Dr.  Hort  re- 
luctantly admits  that  A  and  C  are  Alexandrian  in  parts,  but 
B,  he  maintains,  is  free  from  all  Alexandrian  taint  and  is 
strictly  "neutral."  But  it  is  useless  to  try  to  prove  B's  in- 
nocence when  he  is  found  time  after  time  in  bad  company. 
'^Appearances  are  against  my  George  Washington,"  says 
Hort ;  "  but  in  my  opinion  he  cannot  tell  a  lie  J'  His  witness 
**  rings  true  "  even  when  he  makes  the  Apostle  St.  Matthew 
(chap,  xxvii.  49)  contradict  the  Apostle  St.  John  and  declare 
our  Lord's  side  was  pierced  before  He  expired.  Nay,  even  when 
he  tells  us  (St.  Luke  xxiii.  45)  there  was  an  eclipse  of  the 
sun  ctt  the  time  of  the  full  moon,  Dr.  Hort  prefers  his  testi- 
mony to  all  the  demonstrations  of  science.  Apostles  and 
astronomers  may  be  wrong;  but  Codex  B  when  alone  must 
never  be  rejected,  and  in  Dr.  Hort's  opinion  when  Codex  B 
is  supported  by  Codex  Aleph,  we  are  virtually  in  possession 
of  the  inspired  autographs  themselves. 

Dr.  Hort  would  move  heaven  and  earth  to  support  the 
neutrality  and  pureness  from  all  adulteration  of  Codex  B. 
"  It  is  indeed,"  he  says,  "  taken  for  granted  that  the  chief 
uncials  [Aleph  ABC]  were  written  at  Alexandria.  The 
supposition  cannot  be  pronounced  incredible;  but  it  is  at 
present  hardly  more  than  a  blind  atui  on  the  whole  improb- 
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able  conjecture"  (p.  264).  It  is  not  contended  here  that  the 
great  uncials  were  all  actually  copied  at  Alexandria,  but  that 
they  are  all  derived  from  a  form  of  the  text  issuing  from  the 
Alexandrian  catechetical  school  of  Origen,  whose  professors 
between  200  a.d.  and  400  a.d.  continually  pruned  and  polished 
the  New  Testament  documents. 

Bishop  Wordsworth,  the  greatest  authority  the  world  has 
yet  seen  on  the  text  of  the  Vulgate,  tells  us  in  his  "  Epilo- 
gus"  (p.  653),  that  St.  Jerome  in  making  his  edition  of  the 
Vulgate  used  two  different  Greek  MSS.,  —  one  a  MS.  that 
has  since  utterly  perished  and  left  no  progeny,  and  the  other 
a  MS.  agreeing  with  the  family  of  Aleph  B  L.  And  my  own 
study  of  Codex  B  and  its  family  antecedents  amply  bears  out 
the  words  of  H.  C.  Hoskier  (Codex  B  and  its  Allies,  vol.  i. 
p.  9)  :  "  Drs.  Westcott  and  Hort,  after  nearly  seventeen  hun- 
dred years,  merely  wish  to  replace  us  textually  in  the  heart  of 
an  Alexandrian  text,  which  after  450  a.d.  (or  thereabouts) 
fell  into  discredit  and  disuse."  And  Hoskier's  words  that 
follow,  representing  the  outcome  of  twenty  years'  close  and 
laborious  first-hand  investigation  of  all  extant  MSS.,  are 
worthy  of  the  attention  they  have  not  yet  received  from  wor- 
shipers of  the  great  uncials.  He  says  (ibid,,  p.  469)  :  "The 
plain  fact  is  that  Aleph  B  C  L  really  represent  but  one  docu- 
ment, and  that  one  at  variance  with  all  others;  but,  as  ex* 
plained  elsewhere,  it  is  anything  but  a  neutral  document." 
"  Names,"  says  Dr.  Salmon  in  his  "  Some  Thoughts  on  the 
Textual  Criticism  of  the  New  Testament,"  "  will  not  alter 
facts,  though  they  may  enable  us  to  shut  our  eyes  to  ihem," 

The  founder  of  our  passing,  if  not  past,  school  of  textual 
critics  was  undoubtedly  Griesbach,  for  whom  I  had  much  re- 
gard until  I  tested  his  citations  from  the  MS.  of  St.  Paul's 
Epistles  in  the  British  Museum  (Harl.  1772)  when  prepar- 
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ing  my  edition  of  that  MS.,  and  discovered  how  faulty  his 
scholarship  was,  and  how  largely  subjective  were  his  con- 
clusions. Griesbach  (1745-1812)  used  two  supreme  canons 
of  textual  criticism,  the  j5rst  of  which  he  took  from  Bengcl 
(1687-1752),  and  the  second  he  seems  to  have  the  right  to 
be  called  the  inventor  of. 

1.  Procliui  scriptioni  prcestat  ardua  ("  Prefer  the  hard 
reading  to  the  easily  understood"). 

2.  Breuior  lectio  prceferenda  est  uerbosiori  ("  Prefer  the 
shorter  reading  to  the  longer"). 

Both  these  canons  were  framed  on  a  wrong  estimate  of  the 
fidelity  of  the  early  custodians  of  sacred  manuscripts.  The 
MSS.  of  Holy  Scripture  being  regarded  as  sacred,  they  were, 
men  supposed,  beyond  the  reach  of  depravation.  No  scribe, 
we  are  told,  would  ever  have  dared  to  have  removed  the 
Doxology  from  the  Lord's  Prayer,  or  our  Lord's  Petition  for 
His  murderers,  had  these  precious  words  been  before  his 
eyes.  But  we  have  seen  ourselves  in  the  Codex  Veronensis 
our  Lord's  Prayer  of  Divine  Mercy  actually  excised  from  the 
vellum  by  a  fifth-century  corrector,  and  since  that  discover)* 
we  have  seen  other  mutilations  of  a  like  nature. 

Again,  the  shorter  reading  has  no  claim  to  be  accepted 
because  of  its  shortness.  Otherwise  we  would  gradually  re- 
duce the  contents  of  the  Gospel  to  the  lowest  possible  mini- 
mum, and  Marcion's  mutilated  Gospel  text  might  be  pre- 
ferred before  the  Apostolic  first  editions.  We  have  records 
to  establish  the  presence  of  many  mutilators  in  the  Church 
in  the  early  centuries,  and  to  press  this  canon  in  the  face  of 
this  fact  is  to  play  into  the  hands  of  the  early  enemies  of  Christ 
and  the  hands  of  their  descendants.  The  excision  of  the  last 
verses  of  St.  Mark  is  a  typical  consequence  of  the  application 
of  this  canon  to  the  textual  problem.    We  are  told  that  the 
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two  oldest  Greek  MSS.  omit  the  verses.  An  older  Greek 
MS.  than  either  Aleph  or  B  has  now  come  to  light  —  the 
Freer  Gospels,  which  I  had  last  year  in  my  own  hands  — 
and  this  MS.  does  not  omit  the  verses,  even  though  it  too 
comes  from  Egypt. 

The  canon  that  tells  us  to  prefer  the  harder  reading  is 
also  a  dangerous  instrument  in  the  hands  of  a  textual  novice. 
"  Peace  on  earth,  good  will  to  men,"  is  replaced  in  Aleph  and 
B  by  "  Peace  on  earth  to  men  of  good  will."  The  canon 
says  we  must  choose  the  harder  reading;  and  so  Drs.  West- 
cott  and  Hort  follow  Griesbach,  Lachmann,  Tregelles,  and 
Tischendorf  and  g^ve  us  nonsense  in  preference  to  sense. 
These  canons  of  Griesbach  in  the  light  of  new  facts  will  not 
do.  They  are  the  product  of  mere  literary  pedantry,  and 
remind  one  of  the  old-fashioned  physicians  who  said,  "  Shut 
your  eyes  and  take  two,  and  they  will  work  wonders."  We 
have  grown  more  inquiring  to-day.  We  want  a  knowledge 
of  the  human-body  system,  and  the  human-mind  system,  be- 
fore we  take  pronouncements  such  as  these  on  trust.  We 
crave  to-day  real  science,  not  assumed  science;  we  desire  to 
be  convinced,  not  coerced  and  dictated  to  ex  cathedra. 

The  length  of  a  reading  should  be  no  criterion  of  its  merit. 
Holy  Scripture  has  a  fuller  content  than  its  measurement  in 
writing,  and  this  should  be  taken  into  account.  St.  Mark's 
Gospel  opens :  "  The  beginning  of  the  Gospel  of  Jesus  Christ, 
the  Son  of  God."  One  uncial  MS.,  one  cursive  MS.,  and 
some  MSS.  of  Origen  omit  the  words  "  Son  of  God."  The 
uncial  MS.  is  Tischendorf 's  Aleph.  Tischendorf,  therefore, 
omits  the  words,  and  Dr.  Hort  brackets  them !  Codex  B  has 
them,  the  new  Freer  Gospels  has  them,  every  Syriac  MS.  has 
them,  and  every  Latin  MS.  in  the  world  has  them,  and  there 
is  no  doubt  whatever  that  Irenaeus  read  them  in  his  Bible 
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iM  the  second  century,  both  in  Latin  and  in  Greek,  for  he 
quotes  them  against  the  heretics.  But,  on  the  canon  of  pre- 
ferring the  shorter  reading,  they  are  rejected  by  Tischendorf 
and  branded  with  suspicion  by  Dr.  Hort.  A  mutilation  con- 
fined to  Alexandria  is  thus  canonized,  and  we  are  invited  to 
believe  that  Irenaeus  in  the  second  century  in  Gaul  had  worse 
MSS.  than  were  found  two  hundred  years  later  in  Egypt. 

An  older  MS.  than  Aleph  has  now  come  to  light  in  Egypt; 
and  the  words,  as  I  can  testify,  are  there  unexcised.  Church 
history  should  be  considered  when  we  are  gauging  the  proba- 
bility of  a  reading  being  genuine  or  not.  Tischendorf  thought 
the  second  and  third  centuries  were  full  of  Christian  schol- 
ars who,  from  an  officious  and  mistaken  piety,  thought  it 
expedient  and  necessary  to  insert  crafty  additions  into  the 
Gospels  in  the  interest  of  their  Trinitarian  belief. 

For  eighteen  years  I  have  worked  on  the  most  ancient 
texts  the  world  contains.  I  do  not  know  one  single  instance 
of  a  text  being  altered,  after  being  written,  so  as  to  bring  out 
clearly  the  deity  of  Christ  or  the  deity  of  the  Holy  Spirit. 
But  I  have  seen,  from  the  fifth  century  onward,  more  than 
one  hundred  texts  erased  and  the  Vulgate  text  substituted, 
whereby  a  clear  statement  of  the  deity  of  Christ  or  of  the 
Holy  Spirit  has  been  darkened  or  altogether  eliminated.  The 
men  who  were  convinced  that  Christ  was  the  Son  of  God, 
and  His  word  the  word  of  God,  were  too  reverent  to  put 
forth  their  hands  and  alter  the  words  of  their  Master.  Such 
action  was  unnecessary  because  Arianism  was  confuted  by 
the  whole  tenor  of  the  Gospel.  Far  be  it  from  us  to  accuse 
these  men,  who  died  for  Christ  and  for  truth,  with  being  falsi- 
fiers of  MSS.  in  the  supposed  interest  of  their  faith.  St.  Paul 
has  put  on  record  his  opinion  of  those  men  who  said,  "  Let 
us  do  evil  that  good  may  come."    No  true  believer  in  Christ 
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would  dare  to  falsify  the  Scripture  for  any  reason  whatever. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  human  mind  from  the  beginning  was 
enmity  against  God,  and  before  St.  John  was  dead  antichrists 
were  already  multiplied,  as  he  himself  tells  in  his  First  Epis- 
tle. And  one  of  the  chief  weapons  of  the  antichrists  was 
literary  forgery. 

All  through  the  early  centuries  pagan  philosophy  spent  its 
last  expiring  efforts  in  attempting  to  wear  away  the  rock, 
"  Jesus  is  the  Son  of  God,"  on  which  the  disciples  were  built. 
The  whole  import  of  the  New  Testament  withstood  them; 
but,  like  Marcion,  they  gnawed  away  a  little  here  and  a  little 
there  and  entrusted  the  work  to  their  successors  to  be  con- 
tinued. By  the  end  of  the  third  century  the  official  Church 
had  become  almost  completely  Arianized,  and  the  Council  of 
Nicaea  was  summoned  to  save  from  total  submersion  the  ship 
of  the  Apostles  that  was  being  fast  mastered  by  the  water. 
St.  Jerome  in  his  "  Dialogus  aduersus  Luciferianos  "  tells  us 
that  the  triumph  of  the  believers  in  Christ's  deity  at  Nicaea 
was  soon  challenged: — 

Concilium  Niccenum  soluitur.  LcBti  omnes  ad  prouincias  reuer- 
tuntur  [A.D.  325].  .  .  .  8ed  din  scelera  nan  latent,  et  cicatrix  male 
ohducta  incocto  pure  dirumpitur.  Cceperunt  postea  Ualena  et 
UrsaciU8  ceterique  pequitix  eorum  socii,  egregii  uidelicet  Christi 
aacerdotes,  palmaa  auas  iactitare,  dicentea  9e  Filium  nan  creaturam 
nega88€,  sed  similem  ceteris  creaturis.  Tunc  Niccene  fidei  damna- 
tie  conclamata  est.  Ingemuit  totus  obbis,  et  arianum  be  esse 
MiBATus  EST  ("The  Nioene  Council  breaks  up.  All  return  happy 
to  their  provinces.  But  crimes  do  not  long  lie  hidden,  and  the 
badly-healed  sore  bursts  open  again  with  its  raw  pus.  Valens  and 
Ursacius  and  their  wicked  partners,  although  they  were  priests  of 
Christ  in  high  position,  began  to  flourish  their  hands,  and  declare 
that  they  had  not  said  'The  Son  was  not  a  creature';  but  only 
•  He  was  not  like  other  creatures.'  Then  all  together  they  shouted 
condemnation  of  the  Nicene  Creed.  The  whole  world  groaned 
and  marveled  that  It  had  become  Arianized"). 

The  whole  world  had  been  sinking  back  to  Ebionism  and 
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Arianism  from  the  death  of  the  Apostles  until  the  Nicene 
Creed.  It  was  in  this  period  —  and  chiefly  in  this  period  — 
that  the  sacred  texts  were  in  many  passages  defaced  by  the 
enemies  of  Christ  and  of  the  Holy  Spirit's  teaching.  In  the 
second  century  we  find  the  Ebionites,  who  were  the  Juda- 
izing  party  in  the  Church,  in  possession  of  much  Church  influ- 
ence by  virtue  of  their  forged  Clementine  Homilies,  and 
using  that  influence  to  restore  legalism  and  ceremonialism. 
They  attacked  St.  Paul  openly  by  means  of  a  spurious  letter 
of  St.  Peter  to  St.  James,  because  of  St  Paul's  anti-legalism 
and  vindication  of  Christian  liberty.  We  quote  from  Dres- 
sel's  edition  of  the  Homilies  (Gottingen,  1853,  p.  4).  St. 
Peter  says: — 

Toin'o  ^  ovK  tat  Tpo^ffrrit  taw  tvtaraficu,  aXX*  i^  avrov  tov  kokov  rffp  apxn^ 
op<ap,  Tivef  yc^  rtaw  awo  tSinav  ro  di*  t/iov  pofwcov  artdoKifUiaap  Ktipvy/ta,  Tov 
€xOpov  ap6p<anov  avo/iop  ripa  icac  ^\vap<o6fi  TpoaifKafUwoi  dc^oo'icaXiay  ("I  speak 
not  as  a  prophet,  but  as  seeing  the  beginning  of  the  evil  of  this 
man  [St.  Paul].  For  certain  of  the  Gentiles  have  rejected  my 
preaching  of  the  Law,  and  have  embraced  a  lawless  and  worthless 
teaching  of  the  man  that  is  our  enemy"). 

Thus  early  in  the  second  century  was  the  preaching  of  the 
Gospel  assaulted  by  a  strong  legalizing  and  Judaizing  party 
in  the  Church,  and  the  deity  of  Christ  and  His  claims  im- 
pugned. And  this  was  done  in  an  uncritical  age  chiefly  by 
means  of  letters  and  documents  forged  under  the  name  of 
St.  Peter.  Men  who  stooped  to  such  things  would  not  hesi- 
tate to  tamper  with  the  Scriptures. 

History  repeats  itself.  And  to-day  the  freedom  of  the 
Gospel  is  again  challenged  by  those  who  would  shut  us  up 
to  a  Bible  text  proceeding  from  Alexandria  and  full  of  per- 
versions and  mutilations  of  the  sacred  text.  We  do  not  im- 
pugn the  good  faith  of  Dr.  Hort.  He  really  believed  that 
Codex  B  was  the  only  solution  of  all  present,  past,  and  fu- 
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ture  textual  troubles.  He  persuaded  the  majority  of  the 
English  Revisers  to  be  of  the  same  opinion,  and  put  into  the 
hands  of  all  the  Revisers  at  the  Westminster  Chamber  an 
advanced  copy  of  his  forthcoming  edition  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment. The  American  Revisers  almost  completely  followed 
the  lead  of  London,  but  they  made  a  few  valuable  indepen- 
dent suggestions  —  alas,  too  few! 

Since  1881  the  American  Revisers  of  the  New  Testament 
have  published  (in  1900)  with  a  few  innovations  another 
edition  from  the  printing  house  of  Messrs.  Thomas  Nelson 
and  Sons.  One  of  these  innovations  which  is  not  edifying, 
and  which  I  would  fain  believe  issued  from  the  printers  and 
not  from  the  Revisers,  is  a  marginal  note  to  irpoa-tKvvrfaey 
(St.  John  ix.  38)  which  we  transcribe  but  by  no  means  en- 
dorse :  "  The  Greek  word  {irpoa€Kvvria€v)  denotes  an  act  of 
reverence,  whether  paid  to  a  creature  (as  here)  or  to  the 
Creator  (see  ch.  iv.  20)."  We  wish  to  inform  the  Revisers 
that  this  marginal  note,  whereby  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ  is 
proclaimed  to  the  American  people  as  a  "  creature,"  is  strong 
evidence  for  suspecting  those  responsible  for  the  note  of  be- 
ing theologically  biased,  and  is,  moreover,  calculated  to  mis- 
lead the  ignorant  and  unwary.  The  note  is  not  only  wrong 
philologically ;  it  is  wrong  theologically.  The  Latin  trans- 
lators one  and  all  translate  irpoae/cvvrjaep  by  adorauit,  and 
that  means  "paid  Him  adoration."  Surely  these  contempo- 
raries of  the  Apostles  knew  what  our  Lord's  words  meant 
in  Greek  better  than  we  can  know  in  America  to-day,  in 
spite  of  our  many  other  accomplishments. 

The  Revised  Version  is  dropping  more  and  more  into  dis- 
use in  England.  Hoskier's  statement  about  the  text  of  Aleph 
and  B  falling  into  discredit  and  disuse  in  Alexandria  in  fifty 
years,  is  equally  true  of  the  attempt  of  the  Revisers  of  1881 
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to  revive  their  text  in  English-speaking  communities.  The 
spiritual  consciousness  of  the  people  cannot  be  long  satisfied 
with  despiritualized  and  devitalized  documents  or  transla- 
tions. The  Alexandrian  Text  of  Drs.  Westcott  and  Hort  has 
had  its  day  in  England  —  if  not  in  America.  The  eyes  of 
critics  of  the  New  Testament  are  to-day  turned  to  the  so- 
called  Western  Text,  and  to  the  ancientness  and  spiritual 
import  of  that  text  we  will  now  proceed  to  give  some  new 
testimony. 

There  is  a  Spanish  MS.  in  the  Hispanic  Society  Building, 
156th  Street,  New  York  City,  which  is  not  the  least  among 
the  many  treasures  collected  by  the  Society's  founder  and 
generous  supporter,  Archer  Milton  Huntington.  Through 
the  kindness  of  its  owner  I  have  had  opportunity  to  extract 
from  the  MS.  its  rich  yield  of  Western  readings,  which  will 
be  published  to  the  world  in  due  course.^  It  would  be  too 
long  to  exhibit  all  the  newly  discovered  gems ;  but  our  selec- 
tions will  give  the  reader  a  clear  view  of  the  great  diversity 
between  the  Alexandrian  Text  of  Dr.  Hort,  and  the  Western 
Text  preserved  in  Spain  and  found  to-day  in  our  new  MS. 
The  MS.  is  not  older  in  its  copying  than  the  thirteenth  cen- 
tury ;  but  its  text  goes  back  to  the  same  ancient  source  from 
which  the  Codex  Bezae  and  the  Fleury  Palimpsest  (both 
fifth-century  documents)  are  derived. 

For  the  sake  of  comparison  we  will  now  print  the  text  of 
our  Spanish  MS.  in  Acts  v.  34-42,  printing  its  readings 
absent  from  the  Vulgate  in  small  capitals,  and  its  distinctive 
Old-Latin  renderings  of  the  original  Greek  in  italics.  And 
next  we  will  exhibit  the  same  passage  from  the  two  oldest 
and  most  famous  MSS.  of  the  Western  Text.  It  will  then 
be  seen  that  the  Western  readings  in  which  Spain  diflfers 
from  Rome  are  readings  that  belong  to  the  earliest  form  we 
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yet  know  of  the  sacred  writings.  Bishop  Wordsworth  calls  the 
Fleury  Palimpsest  " familicB  Africance  antiquissimus  testis'* 
f**the  most  ancient  witness  of  the  African  Latin  family"). 


CODEX  HXJNTINOTONIANUS   IN   NEW  TOBK. 


34  Surgens  autem  quidam  pliar- 
iseus  ex  consensu  illobum  no- 
mine gamaliel  legis  doctor 
karua  uniuerso  (*<c)  plebi; 
iussit  modicum  apostolos  foras 
aecedere.  35  Dixltque  ad  illos. 
Uiri  Israelite:  attendlte  uos  ab 
hominibus  istis  quid  sitisacturi. 
36  Ante  hos  enim  dies  extitit 
theodas  magus  dicens  se  esse 
aliquem  magnum.  Cui  consen- 
sit  numerus  uirorum  circiter 
quadringentorum  qui  postea  oc- 
cisus  est:  et  omnes  qui  crede- 
bant  ei  dispersi  sunt  et  redacti 
swit  ad  nicbilum.  37  Post 
hunc  extitit.  iudas  galileus  in 
diebus  professionis  et  auertit 
plehem  suam  post  se.  Qui  et 
ipse  periit  et  quotquot  consen- 
serunt  ei  dispersi  sunt.  38 
Nunc  itaque  fbatbes  discedite 
ab  istis  hominibus:  sinite  il- 
los:   NON    QUOINQUINATIS    MANU8 

UESTBAS.  Quoniam  si  ex  hom- 
inibus sunt  opera  hec  dissolu- 
entur.  39  Si  autem  ex  deo9unt: 
non    poteritis    dissoluere    eos: 

NEQUB       uos       NEQUB       PBINCIPES 

UESTBi:  ne  forte  etiam  repug- 
nantes  Inueniamini.  Consen- 
serunt  autem  ei:  40  et  uocantes 
apostolos  cesos  eos  dimiserunt: 
precipientea  ne  loquerentur 
ULU  in  nomine  domini.  41 
Apostou  autem  ibant  gauden- 
tes  a  conspectu  pbincipum  con- 
silii    quod    pro    nomine  domini 


34  Then  a  certain  Pharisee 
from  their  assembly,  a  teacher 
of  the  law,  Gamaliel  by  name, 
beloved  by  all  the  people,  ris- 
ing up  ordered  the  apostles  to 
withdraw  for  a  while.  35  And 
he  said  to  them.  Men  of  Israel, 
take  heed  to  what  ye  are  doing 
concerning  these  men.  36  For 
before  these  days  Theudas,  a  ma- 
gician, stood  up  saying  that  he 
was  somebody  great,  to  whom 
a  number  of  men,  about  four- 
hundred,  joined  themselves: 
who  was  afterwards  slain: 
and  all  who  believed  in  him 
were  scattered  and  brought  to 
naught.  37  After  this  man 
stood  up  Judas  of  Galilee  in 
the  days  of  the  census,  and 
drew  away  his  people  after 
him:  who  also  perished,  and 
all  who  joined  him  were  scat- 
tered. 38  Now  therefore,  breth- 
ren, have  nothing  to  do  with 
these  men,  let  them  alone;  do 
not  defile  your  hands.  For  If 
these  works  are  of  men,  they 
will  come  to  naught;  39  but  if 
they  are  of  God  ye  cannot  de- 
stroy them,  neither  ye  nor  your 
rulers,  lest  ye  also  be  found 
rebels.  40  And  they  agreed 
with  him,  and  calling  for  the 
apostles  they  beat  them  and 
sent  them  away,  commanding 
them  to  speak  to  no  man  in  the 
name  of  the  Lord.    41  And  the 
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ihesu  habiti  digni  sunt  persecu- 
tionem  pail.  42  Omnique  domo 
non  cessabant  docentes  et  euan- 
gelizantes      ihesum      christum 

DOMINUM    NOSTBUM. 


apostles  departed  from  the  pres- 
ence of  the  rulers  of  the  ccun- 
ell,  rejoicing  that  they  were 
counted  worthy  to  sufCer  perse- 
cution for  the  name  of  the 
Lord  Jesus.  42  And  In  every 
house  they  ceased  not  to  teach 
and  preach,  Jesus  Christ  Is  our 
Lord. 


FLEUBT   PALIMPSEST   AT   PABIS. 


34  Exurrexlt  autem  de  conclllo 
farlseus  quldam  nomine  gamal- 
lel  qui  erat  legls  doctor  et  ao 
ceptus  tote  plebl  et  lusslt  apos- 
tolls  MiNisTRis  dud  interim 
foras  35  et  alt  ad  totum  con- 
cilium. Ulrl  Israelite  attendlte 
uobls  quid  de  Istls  homlnlbus 
agere  incipiatis.  36  Nomen 
ante  hoc  tempua  aurrexit  theu- 
das  quldam  dlcens  se  esse 
MAGNUM  cul  senslt  numerus 
homlnum  non  minus  quadrl- 
gentorum  qui  ingulatus  est  et 
omnes  qui  el  consenserant  con- 
fu8i  sunt  et  nihil  sunt  factl.  37 
Post  hunc  DEiNDE  surrcxit  ludas 
gallleus  In  dlebus  census  et  con- 
uertlt  multam  plehem  post  se 
et  llle  perlt  et  quodquod  el 
credlderant  persecutiones  hahu- 
erunt.  38  Nunc  autem  rRATiuss 
dico  uobls  ab  Istls  homlnlbus 
recedatis    et    eos    dimittatis    et 

NON    MACULETIS    MANUS    UE8TRAS 

quonlam  si  hwc  potestas  hu- 
mani  uoluntatis  est  dlssoluetur 
uiBTus  Eius.  39  SI  autem  hubc 
POTESTAS  ex  dei  uoluntate  est  non 
poterltls  dlssoluere  lllos  nequk 

UOS  NEQUE  PRINCIPES  AC  TYBANNI. 
ABSTINETE    ITAQUE    UOS    AB    I8TI8 

HOMiNiBus   ne   forte    et   aduer- 


34  Then  there  rose  up  from  the 
council  a  certain  Pharisee,  by 
name  Gamaliel,  who  was  a 
teacher  of  the  law  and  acceptar 
ble  to  all  the  people,  and  or- 
dered the  apostles  to  be  led 
outside  by  the  attendants  for 
a  while.  35  And  he  said  to  the 
whole  council.  Men  of  Israel, 
take  heed  to  what  ye  are  do- 
ing concerning  these  men.  36 
One  arose  before  this  time,  a 
certain  Theudas,  saying  that  he 
was  great:  to  whom  a  number 
of  men  not  less  than  four  hun- 
dred joined  themselves:  whose 
throat  was  cut,  and  all  who 
joined  him  were  scattered  and 
brought  to  naught.  37  Then 
after  this  man  Judas  of  Gall- 
lee  arose  In  the  days  of  the 
census  and  turned  away  much 
people  after  him.  He  also  per- 
ished, and  as  many  as  believed 
In  him  were  persecuted.  38 
And  now,  brethren,  I  say  unto 
you.  Refrain  from  these  men 
and  let  them  go,  and  do  not 
stain  your  hands.  For  if  this 
power  Is  of  the  will  of  man.  Its 
strength  will  be  destroyed.  89 
But  If  this  power  Is  of  the  will 
of  God,  ye  will  not  be  able  to 
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81)8  deum  inueniamini  pugnan- 
te8.  Ck>n8en8erunt  itaque  iUi  40  et 
uocauerunt  apostolo8  et  csesoB 
diml8erunt  eos  prcecipientes  ne 
UHQUAM  loquerentur  alioui  In 
nomine  ihesu.  41  111!  autem 
dimissi  ablerunt  gaudentes  ex 
con8pecta  concilii  quod  digni 
habiti  essent  ignominlas  pati 
tn  nomine  ihesu.  42  Omni 
atque  die  in  templo  et  in  dom- 
ihus  non  ce88abant  docente8  et 
annuntiantea  dominum  ihesum 
Christum. 


destroy  them,  neither  ye  nor 
rulers  nor  kings,  lest  ye  also 
be  found  rebels  against  God. 
40  They  agreed  with  him,  there- 
fore, and  called  back  the  apos- 
tles and  beat  them  and  sent 
them  away,  commanding  them 
never  to  speak  to  any  man  in 
the  name  of  Jesus.  41  And  they 
being  set  free  departed  from 
the  presence  of  the  council,  re- 
joicing that  they  had  been 
counted  worthy  to  suffer  shame 
in  the  name  of  Jesus.  42  And 
every  day,  in  the  temple  and  in 
houses,  '  they  ceased  not  to 
teach  and  announce,  Jesus 
Christ  is  Lord. 


OODEX  BEZiB    (OBEBK  AITD 

34  Cum  surrexisset  autem  qui- 
dam  in  concilio  phariseus  no- 
mine gamaliel  legis  doctor  hon- 
orahiles  apud  omnem  populum 
iussit  apostolos  foras  pusillum 
facere  35  dixitque  ad  princtkes 
ET  coNciiJUM.  Uiri  istrahelito 
adtendite  nobis  super  Istis 
hominibus  quidnam  incipiaUs 
agere.  36  Ante  hos  enim  dies 
surrexit  theudas  dicens  esse 
quendam  magnum  ipsum.  Cui 
adsensum  est  numeri  uiroram 
quasi  quagringentorum  qui  in- 
terfectua  est  ab  se  et  omnes 
guodquod  ohtemperahant  ei  et 
facti  sunt  nihil.  37  Post  hunc 
surrexit  iudas  galilsus  In  die- 
bus  professionis  et  alienauit 
populum  post  se  et  ille  peril t 
et  qui  credebant  ei  dispersi 
sunt  88  Etquffi  nunc  fbatres 
dico  nobis  dis^edite  ab  homi- 
nibus istis  et  diamittite  eos  moy 


latin  ]t    IN   CAMBRn)GB. 

34  And  when  a  certain  Pharisee 
rose  up  in  the  council,  by  name 
Gamaliel,  a  teacher  of  the  law 
held  in  honor  by  all  the  people, 
he  ordered  the  apostles  to  be 
put  outside  for  a  while.  35  And 
he  said  to  the  rulers  and  to  the 
council.  Men  of  Israel,  take 
heed  to  what  ye  are  doing  con- 
cerning these  men.  36  For  be- 
fore these  days  Theudas  rose 
up  sa3ing  that  he  was  some- 
body great:  to  whom  a  number 
of  men,  about  four  hundred, 
joined  themselves:  who  was 
slain  by  his  own  hand,  and  as 
many  as  obeyed  him  were  [scat- 
tered] and  brought  to  nothing. 
37  After  this  man  arose  Judas 
of  Galilee  in  the  days  of  the 
census  and  turned  away  the 
people  after  him.  He  also  per- 
ished, and  they  who  believed  in 
him    were    scattered.    38    And 
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OOINQUINATAS     MANUS     QUia     SiC 

erit  ab  hominibus  consilium  is- 
tud  aut  hopus  hoc  destruetur. 
39  Si  autem  a  deo  est  non  po- 
teritis    destruere    eos    ztbc    uo« 

NEC  IMFEBATOBES  NEO  BEGRS. 
DiSCEDITE      EBGO     AB      HOMINIBI78 

TSTis  ne  forte  deo  repugnantes 
inuenlaminl.  Consenserunt  ita* 
Qtiue  ei.  40  et  cum  uocasset  apos- 
tolos  cesis  eis  pneceperunt  non 
loQul  in  nomine  ihesu  et  dis- 
miserunt  eos.  41  Apostoli  uero 
ibant  gaudentes  a  conspectu 
concilli  quia  pro  nomine  dignl 
babitatl  sunt  contumeliam  pati. 
42  Omni  autem  die  in  tempio 
et  domi  non  cessabant  docentcs 
et  euangelizantes  dominum  ihe- 
sum  Christum. 


now,  brethren,  I  say  unto  you. 
Have  nothing  to  do  with  these 
men  and  let  them  go;  do  not 
stain  your  hands;  for  if  this 
counsel  or  this  work  be  of  man 
it  will  be  destroyed.  39  But  if 
it  is  of  God  ye  will  not  be  able 
to  destroy  them,  neither  ye, 
nor  emperors,  nor  kings.  There- 
fore have  nothing  to  do  with 
these  men«  lest  ye  be  found 
rebels  against  God.  40  They 
agreed  with  him,  therefore,  and 
when  they  had  called  for  the 
apostles  and  beaten  them,  they 
commanded  them  not  to  speak 
in  the  name  of  Jesus  and'  let 
them  go.  41  And  the  apostles 
departed  from  the  presence  of 
the  council,  rejoicing  that  they 
were  counted  worthy  to  suffer 
shame  for  the  Name.  42  And 
every  day  in  the  temple  and  at 
home  they  cease  not  to  teach 
and  preach,  Jesus  Christ  is 
Lord. 


On  comparing  our  new  Spanish  MS.  with  the  Vulgate  we 
find  that  the  Vulgate  contains  173  words,  and  our  text  180 
words.  Omitting  cases  of  itacism  and  transposition,  122 
words  are  the  same  in  both  texts.  Our  MS.  adds  23  words 
that  are  not  found  in  the  Vulgate,  omits  16  words  that  occur 
in  the  Vulgate,  and  changes  45.  Its  important  additions  are 
practically  all  supported,  as  will  be  seen,  by  the  Codex  Bezae 
and  the  Fleury  Palimpsest.  That  Theudas  was  a  magician 
IS  told  us  also  by  the  Codex  Wemigerodensis,  a  fourteenth- 
century  MS.  written  in  Bohemia  and  containing  many  Wtst- 
em  reading^.  The  use  of  the  word  "  brethren  "  by  Gamaliel 
is  vouched  for  by  our  MS.   and  the  Codex  Bezae  and  the 
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Fleury  Palimpsest,  but  by  no  other  MS.  that  I  have  yet  seen. 
The  command  to  the  disciples  in  our  MS.  is  that  they  should 
not  speak  to  any  one  "  in  the  name  of  the  Lord  "  instead  of 
"  in  the  name  of  Jesus."  Probably  the  original  command  was 
not  to  speak  "  in  the  name  of  the  Lord  Jesus.'*  The  subject  of 
the  Apostles'  preaching  is  given  by  our  MS.,  in  agreement 
with  a  text  used  by  Lucifer  in  the  fourth  century,  as  being 
"  Jesus  Christ  is  our  Lord."  Irenaeus,  our  oiliest  authority, 
g^ves  their  subject  as  being  "  Christ  Jesus  is  the  Son  of  God  " 
(Christum  Ihesupi  filium  dei).  The  words  omitted  in  the 
Spanish  text  are  as  noteworthy  as  the  additional  words.  Vari- 
ations are  many  and  full  of  interest  in  Western  MSS.,  but 
the  Greek  MSS.  of  Alexandria  g^ve  us  all  much  the  same 
text,  and  that  text  is  the  text  which  the  Vulgate  reproduces 
for  us  in  a  Latin  dress. 

The  Revisers  of  1881,  in  Acts  v.  34-42,  made  the  foUow-r 
ing  changes  from  the  Received  Greek  text : — 

V.  34  mvOpcnrov^  (homines)  Aleph  A  B  Vulg.  instead  of 
awooToXov?   (  apostolos) . 

v.  37  omit  iteapop    (multam)  Aleph  A  B  Vulg. 

V.  39  BvptfaeaOt  (poteritis)  Aleph  A  B  Vulg.  instead  of 
SvvaaOe  (potestis) — a  change  of  tense  merely. 

V.  40  omit  avrov^  (eos)  Aleph  ABC  (non  Vulg.). 

V.  41  omit  avrov  (eius)  Aleph  A  B  C  D  [Vulg.  has 
rov  Kvpfv  (domini)   for  avrov   (eius)]. 

V.  42  transpose  rov  yptarov  irjaovp  Aleph  A  B  Vulg.  for 
$fiaow  rqy  yfiiarov. 

In  four  readings  we  are  taken  back  to  the  Vulgate,  and  the 
two  other  readings  are  both  Alexandrian  mutilations.  Only 
one  of  the  six  changes  (and  that  the  change  of  tense  in  ver. 
39)  is  supported  by  the  Western  MSS.     The  Revisers  and 
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Dr.  Hort  have  in  five  out  of  six  of  their  revisions  given  us 
fabricated  Alexandrian  readings,  and  displaced  the  Received 
Text  by  a  text  that  is  demonstrably  later,  and  of  purely  local 
origin.  The  concurrence  of  Aleph  and  B  with  the  Vulgate 
is  worth  special  attention,  and  is  not  a  recommendation  that 
leads  us  to  accept  these  Alexandrian  twins  without  further 
inquiry  into  their  character  and  antecedents. 

The  object  g)f  showing  the  affinities  of  our  new  Spanish 
MS.  with  the  oldest  Western  documents  is  to  vindicate  the 
antiquity  of  its  text.  Otherwise  a  reader  might  say,  "A 
twelfth-century  MS.  in  Latin  cannot  compare  with  a  Greek 
uncial;  for  one  fourth-century  Greek  uncial  MS.  is  worth  all 
the  twelfth-century  MSS.  in  the  world."  We  have  endeavored 
to  demonstrate  in  answer  to  such  fetichism,  that  the  true  text 
has  been  preserved  in  out-of-the-way  places,  and  is  not  to  be 
sought  in  fourth-century  MSS.  emanating  from  gjeat  cen- 
ters like  Rome  and  Alexandria;  but  rather  from  obscure  folk 
in  the  Far  West  who  had  no  schools  of  philosophy  and  the- 
ology to  contend  with.  The  heretics  who  raged  and  ranged 
and  reigned  in  the  East  found  no  following  in  the  West ; 
end  the  West  —  the  unchanging  West  —  has  preserved,  es- 
pecially in  Spain,  a  truer  form  of  Holy  Scripture,  less  re- 
vised and  less  depraved,  than  any  that  has  yet  come  out  of 
the  East.  Spain  was  the  earliest  child  of  the  Roman  Empire, 
and  the  first  to  adopt  Roman  civilization.  These  words  from 
a  paper  recently  read  in  New  York  City  by  Dr.  Milo  Gates 
before  the  Hispanic  Society  are  strikingly  .apropos  of  our 
subject: — 

"  By  25  A.D.  the  entire  peninsula  had  adopted  Roman  civiliza- 
tion. Between  Spain  and  Italy  the  great  military  roads  were 
built,  and  along  the  Northern  Mediterranean  extensive  commerce 
by  shipping  went  on.  Spain  gave  to  the  Empire  Lucan,  the  Sene- 
cas,  Qulntlllan,  Prudentius  and  the  Emperors  Trajan  and  Hadrian. 
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Concerning  St  Paul's  journey  to  Spain,  it  may  be  said  that  Spain 
was  as  easy  of  access  from  the  Roman  peninsula  as  the  Greek 
peninsula  would  have  been,  and  undoubtedly  a  more  considerable 
commerce  passed  to  and  fro  between  Italy  and  Spain  than  be- 
tween Italy  and  Greece.  In  the  course  of  the  next  two  hundred 
years,  by  225  a.d.,  the  whole  land  had  become  Christian,  and  the 
history  of  the  Spanish  Church  is  an  unbroken  history  from  those 
earliest  years  to  the  present  The  Liturgy  now  in  use  in  the 
Cathedral  of  Toledo  is  the  same  liturgy  that  was  brought  into 
Spain  at  the  dawn  of  Christianity  by  the  first  Christian  mission- 
aries." 

Tertullian,  writing  circa  200  a.d.,  tells  us  that  Britain  also 
had  by  that  time  become  Christian.  Hence  we  find  in  Spain 
as  in  Ireland  a  liturgy  independent  of  and  earlier  than  the 
present  liturgy  of  the  Church  of  Rome,  as  well  as  a  Bible 
earlier  than  and  independent  of  the  Vulgate.  It  is  the  fash- 
ion of  Roman  historians  to  paint  Britain  and  Spain  as  deriv- 
ing their  Christianity  from  Rome.  To  bring  this  about  Rome 
tried  to  kill  off  all  local  liturgies  and  all  local  texts,  even  be- 
fore St.  Augustine  landed  in  Kent  in  597  a.d.  ;  but,  thank 
God,  a  small  remnant  of  the  great  host  of  pre- Vulgate  West- 
ern MSS.  that  she  destroyed  yet  remains. 

The  form  the  New  Testament  takes  in  our  precious  Span- 
ish MS.  is  that  of  Church  lections,  which  cover  readings  from 
the  Gospels,  Acts,  and  Epistles,  but  none  from  the  Apoca- 
lypse. A  curious  feature  is  that  the  readings  have  often 
wrong  headings.  The  Prodigal  Son  story  has  the  heading 
Secundum  McUheum;  Heb.  xii.  28-xiii.  8  is  headed  Ad  Cor- 
inthios;  St.  Mark  x.  1-9  is  entitled  Secundum  Matheum;  St. 
Matt.  V.  20-24  is  prefaced  Secundum  Lucham;  and  these  and 
many  other  false  attributions  remain  uncorrected.  The  infer- 
ence is  that  we  are  dealing  with  a  MS.  unrevised  by  the 
learned.    We  proceed  to  give  a  selection  of  its  readings. 

On  Fol.  16  we  find  in  1  St.  John  iii.  2-6  as  follows: — 
Vol.  LXXIII.     No.  291.     7 
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Fratrea:  nunc  filii  dei  mimu$:  et  non  apparuit  quid  erimuM.  Bci- 
mu8  Quoniam  cunt  atnxiruerit  similes  ei  erimus  guoniam  uidebi- 
mus  eum  sicuti  est,  Omnis  qui  facit  p€ccatumetiniquit(Uem:s€ruus 
est  peccati,  Et  peccatum  est  iniquitas,  Et  seimus  quoniam  iUe  ap- 
paruit ut  peccata  tolleret  et  peccatum  in  eo  non  est.  Omnis  qui  peccat 
non  uidit  eum  nee  cognouit  eum  ("  Brethren,  now  are  we  children 
of  God,  and  it  hath  not  been  rerealed  what  we  shall  be.  We  know 
when  He  shalj  appear  we  shall  be  like  Him,  because  we  shall  see 
Him  as  He  is.  He  that  committeth  sin  and  iniquity,  is  the  slave 
of  sin:  and  we  know  that  He  was  manifested  to  take  away  sins, 
and  in  Him  is  no  sin.  Whoso  sinneth  hath  not  seen  Him,  neither 
known  Him")* 

Verse  3  is  wholly  wanting  in  th6  Spanish  text,  and  half  of 

verse  6,  and,  as  the  reader  will  note  on  referring  either  to  the 

King  James  Version  or  to  the  Revised  Version,  there  are 

other  changes. 

On  Fol.  130  we  find  St.  John  vii.  22,  23,  in  an  intelligible 

form  at  last: — 

Propterea  moyses  dedit  uohis  circumcisionem :  non  quia  ex  moyst 
est  sed  ex  sacerdotihus:  sdbhato  circumciditis  hominem,  8i  ct'r- 
cum^sionem  accipit  homo  in  sabhato  ut  non  solwUur  lex  moysi^ 
etc  ("Because  Moses  gave  you  circumcision:  not  that  it  is  of 
Moses  but  of  the  priests:  on  the  Sabbath  ye  circumcise  a  man. 
If  a  man  receive  circumcision  on  the  Sabbath  in  order  not  to 
break  the  law  of  Moses,  are  ye  angry,"  etc). 

On  Fol.  49,  Rom.  xiii.  9,  10,  is  read  as  follows  before  being 

corrected  to  the  Vulgate: — 

Et  si  quid  est  aluid  mandatum  in  hoc  uerho  euangelii  instaura- 
tur.  Diliges  per  spiritum  sanctum  proximum  tuum  sicut  te  ihesus 
christus:  dilectio  malum  non  operatur:  plenitude  ergo  legis  est 
dilectio  ("And  if  there  is  any  other  commandment,  it  is  gathered 
up  in  this  word  of  the  Oospel,  Thou  shalt  love  by  the  Holy  Spirit 
thy  neighbor  as  Jesus  Christ  loved  thee.  Love  worketh  ill  to  no 
man.    Therefore  love  is  the  fulfilling  of  the  law"). 

On  Fol.  57,  St.  Mark  ix.  35  appears  as  follows: — 

Et  residens  uocauit  duodecim  et  ait  illis:  8i  quis  uult  primus 
esse  sit  m,eus  seruus  et  minister  ("And  He  sat  down  and  called  the 
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twelTe  and  salth  unto  them:  If  any  man  desire  to  be  first,  let  him 
be  My  servant  and  minister"). 

On  Fol.  24,  St.  Paul  tells  us  in  2  Thess.  ii.  7  :— 

Nam  immundi  9piritu$  operantur  iniquitatem  ut  qui  tenent  teti- 
wmt  donee  de  medio  fiant  ("For  evil  spirits  work  iniquity,  in  or- 
der that  they  who  now  hold  power  may  hold  until  they  be  taken 
out  of  the  way"). 

The  Spanish  text  of  Beatus  has  a  similar  variant : — 

Nam  princepa  m^icie  operatur,  etc  ("  For  the  prince  of  malice 
worketh,"  etc). 

On  Fol.  85  our  Lord's  words  in  St.  John  viii,  44  are : — 

Uo8  a  diabolo  docti  estis:  et  deHderia  diaholi  uultis  facere  ("Ye 
are  instructed  by  the  devil:  and  the  will  of  the  devil  ye  are  will- 
ing to  do"). 

On  Fol.  134  the  words  of  the  once-blind  man  to  the  Phari- 
sees (St.  John  ix.  23)  are  even  more  trenchant: — 

Ni»i  e88et  hie  christu^:  non  poterat  facere  Hgnum  hoc  ("If  He 
were  not  the  CHirist,  He  could  not  have  done  this  miracle"). 

On  Fol.  128  the  closing  words  of  St.  John  ii.  are  these : — 

Ipse  enim  deus  sciehat  quid  essent  homines  ("For  He  being 
Qod  knew  what  men  were"). 

The  Holy  Spirit's  personality  is  brought  out  in  many  new 

readings  in  the  Spanish  MSS.,  especially  in  the  text  of  our 

MS.    On  Fol.  150  our  Lord's  words  in  St.  John  x.  30  are 

recorded  as: — ^. 

Ego  €t  pater  et  spiritus  sanctus  unum  sumus  ("  I  and  the  Fa< 
ther  and  the  Holy  Spirit  are  one"). 

On  Fol.  195,  and  again  on  Fol.  252,  we  have  the  opening 

words  of  our  Lord's  Prayer  in  St.  John  xvii.  in  a  striking 

new  light: — 

Sec  locutus  est  et  suhleuatis  oculis  dixit.  Pater:  ut  filius  tuus 
ckuificet  te:  dedisti  ei  potestatem  super  homines:  ut  omnes  quos 
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dedisti  ei  det  eis  uitam  etemam.  Hec  est  quidem  uita  etema:  ut 
conoscant  te  deum:  et  quern  miHsti:  et  spiritum  sanctum.  Ego 
tibi  pater  hol^edii  super  terram:  ministerium  consumaui  quod  ded- 
isti michi  pater  ut  facerem.  Et  nunc  beatiflca  me  pater  apud  tern- 
etipsum:  claritatem  quam  luibui  prius  quam  mundus  esset  apud  te 
i"  These  words  He  spake,  and  lifted  up  His  eyes  and  said.  Father, 
that  Thy  Son  might  'glorify  Thee,  Thou  gayest  Him  power  oyer 
men,  that  all  whom  Thou  hast  giyen  Him,  He  should  giye  unto 
them  eternal  life.  This  is  life  eternal:  to  know  Thee  to  be  God, 
and  Him  Whom  Thou  hast  sent,  and  the  Holy  Spirit.  I  haye 
obeyed  Thee,  Father,  on  earth:  I  haye  ended  the  ministry  that 
Thou  gayest  Me,  Father,  to  fulfill.  And  now  make  Me  happy,  Fa- 
ther, in  Thy  presence  with  the  glory  that  I  had  with  Thee  before 
the  world  was"). 

On  Fol.  162  we  find  a  confirmation  of  our  new  reading 
attesting  the  fact  that  the  obedience  of  our  Lord  was  to  the 
Father  in  Phil.  ii.  8  :— 

Humiliauit  semetipsum  pro  no})%s:  f actus  hobediens  patri  usque 
ad  mortem:  mortem  autem  crucis  ("He  humbled  himself  for  our 
sakes:  and  became  obedient  to  the  Father  unto  death,  eyen  the 
death  of  the  cross"). 

Codex  Laudianus  of  St.  Paul's  Epistles  at  Oxford,  which  has 
an  Irish  text,  reads  also  "  obediens  Patri"  ("obedient  to  the 
Father  ")  in  the  same  context.  Spain  and  Ireland  thus  unite 
against  the  Vulgate. 

The  new  MS.  supports  our  Irish  Harl.  1023  (Sacred  Latin 
Texts,  No.  III.)  in  St.  Luke  xv.  30,  when  it  represents  the 
elder  son  saying  concerning  his  repentant  brother:  "As  soon 
as  this  son  of  the  devil  came,"  instead  of,  as  in  our  Bible, 
"As  soon  as  this  thy  son  came." 

An  interesting  new  form  of  Christ's  words  is  found  in  the 
Spanish  text  of  St.  Mark  x.  9,  where  our  MS.  reads:  Quos 
deus  coniuncxit:  non  separahit  homo  ("Those  whom  God 
hath  joined  together,  will  not  be  separated  by  man  "),  instead 
of  the  reading  of  our  Bible  and  the  Vulgate :   Quod  dens  con- 
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iunxit,  homo  non  separet  ("  That  which  God  hath  joined  to- 
gether, let  not  man  put  asunder"). 

Further,  in  St.  John  xx.  21  the  new  MS.  supports  Beatus 
in  giving  the  utterance  of  the  risen  Christ  in  this  form :  Sicut 
misit  me  pater  in  passionem:  et  ego  mdtto  uos  ("As  the  Fa- 
ther sent  Me  unto  suifering;  even  so  send  I  you").  The 
Apostles  were  not  sent  by  Christ  unto  power  and  domination ; 
but  unto  passion  and  self-denying  ministry.  Had  this  been 
understood  from  the  first,  there  would  have  been  no  Spanish 
Inquisition.  Almost  as  soon  as  the  Apostles  died,  the  rulers 
of  the  Church  sought  to  rule  the  world  by  force  and  fear, 
and  despised  and  rejected  Christ's  teaching  of  love. 

Only  a  few  of  the  gems  from  the  Spanish  mine  are  exhib- 
ited. But  the  inference  to  be  drawn  from  them  is  none  the 
less  clear.  The  Western  Text  is  free  from  much  of  the  de- 
pravation that  has  overtaken  the  Alexandrian  text  and  the 
Vulgate.  Men  were  less  inimical  in  Ireland  and  Spain  in  the 
first  centuries  to  the  Gospel  than  they  were  in  Rome  and 
Alexandria.  Speculation  in  the  West  was  less  rife;  faith 
was  more  real;  men  bowed  before  the  Spirit  of  truth.  One 
is  struck  throughout  by  the  greater  spiritual  content  of  the 
Western  readings. 

The  result  of  our  delving  deeper  and  deeper  into  the  ori- 
gin of  our  Bible  text  is  to  find  ourselves  confronted  with  an 
ever-increasing  number  of  variant  readings.  Of  these  the 
readings  of  the  Western  Text  testify  more  clearly  than  all 
others  to  the  deity  of  the  Son  of  God  and  to  the  deity  of  the 
Holy  Spirit.  In  this  they  align  themselves  with  the  testi- 
mony of  our  Lord's  first  disciples,  and  with  the  witness  of 
the  Great  Apostle  of  the  Gentiles.  Much  of  that  testimony 
contained  in  the  Apostles'  original  writings  was  suppressed 
in   the  first   three  centuries  by  heretics  and   falsifiers;  but 
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enough,  and  more  than  enough,  remains  to  guide  us  unto 
that  truth,  whereby  the  early  Christians  obtained  victory  over 
the  evil  one,  and  life  eternal. 

Textual  discoveries  have  set  us  forever  free  from  slavery 
to  the  letter,  so  easy  to  falsify,  that  we  might  be  brought 
through  the  teaching  of  the  Holy  Spirit  to  Christ,  the  Eternal 
Word,  Whose  love  no  human  misrepresentation  can  change, 
and  Whose  Glory  no  human  calumny  can  dim. 
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ARTICLE  VI. 

THE  RESURRECTION  OF  JESUS. 

BY   THE   REVEREND  FRANCIS   B.   PALMER, 
FREDONIA,    NEW    YORK. 

The  resurrection  of  Jesus  Christ  should  not  be  taken  as  a 
type  of  the  final  resurrection  of  men  in  respect  to  its  manner 
or  its  purpose.  We  do  not  know  nor  can  we  conceive  of  any 
necessity  growing  out  of  his  own  perfection,  why  the  Son  of 
God,  who  was  from  the  beginning  and  by  whom  the  worids 
were  made,  should  return  to  the  body  laid  away  in  the  tomb. 
We  may  conceive  that  the  created  human  soul,  by  virtue  of 
the  laws  of  its  being,  is  so  related  to  a  former  organization 
that  soul  and  body  are  essential  to  each  other;  that  for  the 
completion  and  perfection  and  continuance  of  finite  personal 
identity  of  the  individual,  whose  beginning  depends  on  the 
union  of  soul  and  body,  a  resurrection  of  the  body  after  death 
may  be  a  necessity.  How  it  is  in  fact  we  cannot  tell.  But 
there  seems  no  reason  why  the  Son  of  God  should  take  hu- 
man form  again,  so  far  as  his  dependence  on  a  body  is 
concerned.  For  instance,  we  cannot  conceive  of  limitations 
of  the  Eternal  and  Omnipresent  One  by  conditions  of  time 
and  space,  although  he  might  be  self-limited  in  his  mani- 
festations to  finite  creatures,  but  conditions  conceived  of 
only  in  terms  of  time  space  are  the  alphabet  of  all  human 
knowledge.  When  we  use  such  words  as  "  decrees"  and 
''  foreknowledge,"  we  are  using  the  language  of  finite  men, 
not  the  language  of  the  Eternal.    It  may  be  that  in  the  case 
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of  mankind  continued  existence,  or  immortality,  implies  the 
necessity  of  resurrection  of  the  body  or  some  equivalent; 
l>erhaps  some  kind  of  metempsychosis.  The  subject  is  open 
only  for  conjecture,  not  for  judgment.  We  may  say  that 
some  one  of  these  suggestions  has  seemed  to  be  reasonable 
to  one  or  another  of  the  profoundest  thinkers  of  the  human 
race.  But  none  of  the  reasons  for  the  resurrection  of  man- 
kind seem  to  belong  to  the  Eternal  Son,  and  it  is  of  his 
resurrection  that  we  are  now  concerned. 

As  we  cannot  discuss  the  necessity  of  Christ's  resurrection 
on  the  grounds  of  his  divine  nature,  because  we  cannot  con- 
ceive of  any  such  necessity,  neither  will  it  be  necessary  to 
discuss  at  this  point  its  relation  to  the  faith  of  his  people  in 
him ;  because  this  feature  is  well  understood,  and  it  has  been 
elaborated  with  clearness  and  copiousness  in  many  exhaust- 
ive arguments.  The  necessity  seems  essentially  to  lie  in  the 
fact  that  he  is  the  Son  of  Man.  For  the  sake  of  his  people 
he  accepted  human  birth.  He  shrinks  from  nothing  which 
this  human  birth  implies.  He  accepts  and  maintains  his 
relationship  to  earth  as  of  woman  born.  The  time  may  come 
when  the  earth  itself  will  pass  away  and  this  order  of  rela- 
tionship cease,  but  it  is  not  yet.  So  long  as  his  body  lies  in 
the  tomb  there  is  nothing  left  of  earth  on  which  the  hope  of 
immortality  for  man  can  feed. 

We  think  of  God  the  Father,  the  Holy  Spirit,  and  the 
angels  as  purely  spirit,  with  spiritual  activities.  But  it  is 
difficult  to  form  any  practical  conception  of  a  man  without 
physical  embodiment.  When  Socrates  was  about  to  drink 
the  fatal  hemlock,  Crito  asked  him,  "  How  would  you  have 
us  bury  you?"  Socrates  replied,  "In  any  way  you  like; 
only  you  must  get  hold  of  me  and  take  care  that  I  do  not 
walk  away  from  you,"  then  he  continues  with  a  discourag- 
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ing  complaint  that  after  all  his  teaching  and  arguments  his 
disciples  were  not  able  to  think  of  him  except  as  they  thought 
of  his  body.  Without  going  into  any  useless  speculation  as 
to  the  mode  of  existence  of  disembodied  spirits  it  may  at 
least  be  proper  to  seek  to  form  some  practical  conception  of 
the  relations  of  the  soul  to  the  body  as  we  know  them.  It  is 
said  in  Genesis  that  the  body  was  formed  of  the  dust  of  the 
ground,  and  God  breathed  into  it  the  breath  of  life,  and  man 
became  a  living  soul.  From  this  brief  description  we  may 
form  the  practical  conception  of  a  physical  form  adapted  to 
a  variety  of  physical  exercises  and  a  soul  capable  of  using  the 
body  for  all  the  purposes  for  which  it  was  designed.  We 
are  not  concerned  here  with  any  question  as  to  what  the  soul 
may  do  or  be  out  of  the  body,  but  only  of  the  soul  and  body 
in  their  relation  to  each  other.  To  make  the  resurrection  of 
Jesus  accord  with  nature  it  seems  only  necessary  that  his 
body  should  possess  the  physical  power  and  adaptation  of  a 
body  as  a  man,  and  that  the  soul  should  come  and  take  con- 
trol of  this  body  as  the  ordinary  living  person  moves  and  has 
his  being. 

It  is  the  purpose  of  this  paper  to  bring  into  view  the  cir- 
cumstances of  the  resurrection  of  Jesus  in  such  a  form  as 
to  call  attention  to  the  natural  side  of  the  series  of  events. 
If  the  body  is  ready  to  fulfill  its  mission,  the  question  is  not, 
"  Can  it  rise  again,"  but,  "  Will  the  spirit  and  the  body  come 
together  again." 

You  look  upon  a  body  from  which  the  spirit  has  almost 
or  wholly  gone,  and  you  ask  the  question,  "Will  the  body 
come  back  to  life  again  ?  "  You  sit  in  the  evening  and  watch 
the  waning  flame  as  the  candle  bums  down  into  the  socket 
of  the  candlestick.  Dimmer  and  dimmer  the  light  becomes. 
At  length  you  see  the  flame  leap  a  little  from  the  wick,  and 
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you  think  it  is  gone.  But  the  heat  of  the  candlestick  gener- 
ates a  little  more  gas  which  rises  and  catches  the  flame  before 
it  has  passed  beyond  its  reach,  and  the  flame  comes  down  to 
the  wick  again.  The  candle  truly  reached  out  after  the  flame 
and  brought  the  flame  back  to  itself.  As  you  watch  a  dying 
man  sometimes  the  spirit  seems  to  flicker  over  the  body,  like 
a  waning  flame,  before  the  final  separation,  and  you  may  ask 
if  the  body  will  come  back  to  life  again.  But  when  the  flame 
has  wholly  died  away,  the  question  is,  "  Will  a  flame  be 
brought  back  to  the  candle?  "  So  when  the  spirit  has  finally 
left  the  body,  the  question  is  not,  "  Will  the  body  come  back 
to  life?"  but,  "Will  life  come  back  to  the  body?"  If  it 
should  come  back,  would  it  find  the  support  and  readiness 
for  service  it  must  have  to  maintain  the  relationship  once 
owned  by  both? 

Let  us  now  examine  some  of  the  conditions  of  life- 
activity,  and  see  where  the  great  difficulty  lies  in  accepting 
the  resurrection  of  Christ.  The  spirit  seems  to  cease  its  con- 
trol of  the  bodily  functions  when  the  physical  organization 
becomes  too  weak  in  some  of  its  parts  to  respond  to  the  im- 
pulse of  life ;  or  the  circulation  becomes  clogged  by  the  accu- 
mulation of  matter  which  there  is  not  strength  to  remove.  It 
does  not  seem  that  the  spirit  loses  its  force,  but  that  the  body 
fails.  Often  mental  vigor  remains  at  its  height  till  the  very 
close  of  life.  It  is  beyond  dispute  that  there  are  cases  of 
resuscitation  of  the  drowned,  when  life  has  lost  its  power 
over  the  action  of  the  body  so  completely  that  it  could  never 
of  itself  recover  it,  and  yet  the  power  may  again  have  effect, 
and  the  natural  functions  of  the  soul  may  be  restored,  by  the 
use  of  mechanical  means.  The  manipulation  of  the  heart  and 
the  lungs  and  chest  by  physical  means  cannot  be  made  to 
take  the  place  of  the  soul,  for  if  this  has  fully  departed  the 
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body  will  surely  go  to  decay.  But  mechanical  means  may 
be  used  to  stimulate  conditions  in  the  body  which  will  arouse 
to  life  a  vitality  so  feeble  that  it  does  not  reveal  itself,  and 
never  would  reveal  itself  to  the  senses  again  were  not  these 
conditions  restored  by  physical  means.  The  case  of  drown- 
ing men  being  thus  restored  to  vigor  in  a  brief  time,  though 
not  very  common,  is  striking,  but  it  does  not  diifer  essen- 
tially from  the  most  familiar  experiences  of  life.  The  use 
of  restoratives  and  medicine  in  general  is  based  on  the  same 
principle.  The  patient  will  sur^y  die.  He  cannot  withstand 
the  ravages  of  disease.  But  a  fitting  use  of  medicines  and 
care  of  the  body  will  restore  conditions  of  the  body  which 
will  give  the  spirit  a  vantage  g^round  from  which  it  can  claim 
its  own  again. 

The  writer  had  an  experience  some  years  ago  strikingly 
to  impress  the  fact  upon  him  that  flickering  life  may  be  kept 
for  an  indefinite  time,  although  in  weak  contact  with  the 
body,  by  such  physical  means,  when  all  power  of  restoration 
seems  to  have  been  beyond  reach.  He  called  on  a  friend  one 
evening  whose  only  son,  a  lad  of  eight  years  of  age,  was  very 
low  with  diphtheria,  not  then  generally  thought  to  be  con- 
tagious. He  remained  till  late,  and  when  about  to  take  his 
leave  the  physician  said  it  was  so  serious  a  case  that  he  wished 
him  to  stay  and  watch  with  the  lad  during  the  night.  As  the 
family  joined  in  the  request  it  was  gladly  granted.  The 
night  passed  with  no  special  change,  and  the  next  day  he 
taught  his  usual  college  classes  and  prepared  his  work  for 
the  day  following.  In  the  evening  he  came  again  to  inquire 
after  the  sick  one  and  was  told  that  council  had  been  held  and 
little  hope  of  recovery  was  given.  The  family  and  physician 
united  in  the  opinion  that  the  watcher  of  the  night  before  had 
a  stronger  hold  on  the  life  of  the  child  than  any  one  else,  and 
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they  urged  him  to  remain,  if  possible,  and  watch  another 
night.  They  said  that  some  one  else  could  do  his  woik  the 
next  day,  and  he  could  take  it  for  rest.  The  physician  said 
he  would  stay  there  all  night  to  be  ready  for  any  emergency 
at  a  moment's  notice,  gave  final  directions,  and  about  eleven 
o'clock  all  retired  for  the  night.  The  watcher  took  his  place 
on  the  floor  beside  the  little  bed,  resting  on  his  knees,  and 
took  the  little  wrist  in  his  hand  where  he  held  it  all  night.  It 
took  but  a  moment  to  get  the  feeble  pulse  and  catch  its 
beat,  and  mark  its  frequency  and  strength.  When  the  pulse 
showed  the  least  sign  of  weakness  he  gave  some  stimulating 
drops,  as  ordered  by  the  physician,  and  strength  immediately 
returned.  Again  after  fifteen  or  twenty  minutes  signs  of 
failure  reappeared,  and  the  stimulus  was  repeated.  This  con- 
dition continued  with  frequent  failing  and  restoration  of  the 
pulse  all  night,  and  not  once  did  the  streng^  fail  to  return  at 
the  time  the  prepared  drc^s  were  given.  Thus  he  knelt  and 
watched  the  ebb  and  flow  of  life  as  the  flame  leaped  and  flut- 
tered, almost  went  out,  and  then  rekindled  the  smoldering 
wick.  At  seven  o'clock  the  physician  came  in  and  examined 
the  patient,  and  said  he  could  at  least  say  that  the  child  had 
not  lost  any  during  the  night.  He  would  take  charge  of  him 
for  a  time  himself,  and  let  the  watcher  go  to  his  breakfast 
and  take  some  exercise  in  the  open  air.  This  I  did,  and  re- 
turned at  eight  o'clock  to  see  the  child  caught  up  and  breath- 
ing his  last  in  his  father's  arms.  That  watcher  has  never  had 
a  doubt  that  the  child's  life  was  at  his  finger  tips  during  all 
those  watchful  hours,  and  that  its  power  to  reveal  itself 
waxed  and  waned  under  the  eifects  of  the  medicine  given. 
There  is  but  too  much  evidence  that  the  body  is  sometimes 
laid  in  the  grave  after  life  has  ceased  to  reveal  itself  for  days, 
and  yet  the  effect  of  the  soil  or  some  other  cause  has  restored 
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the  physical  conditions  necessary  to  g^ve  the  body  back  again 
to  the  dominion  of  life. 

There  is  another  fact  that  may  be  worth  considering  here. 
What  do  we  mean  when  we  say  a  man  has  struggled  bravely 
for  his  life?  It  is  that  he  has  kept  up  hope  and  courage,  and 
that  his  very  desire  to  live  has  prolonged  his  life.  Can  we 
not  imagine  that  the  physical  condition  is  often  such  that  life 
would  be  prolonged  if  one  cherished  this  desire  to  live.  When 
the  spirit  of  Jesus  Christ  returned  to  its  body  in  the  tomb, 
the  body  did  not  c<Mne  back  to  life  but  life  came  back  to  the 
body,  and  it  needed  only  a  preparation  of  the  body  to  re- 
ceive it  and  the  old  power  of  control  would  be  restored.  In 
how  many  ways  this  preparation  might  be  made  we  do  not 
know;  we  cannot  affirm  anything  as  even  probable.  But 
even  here  something  of  deep  interest  may  be  said,  based  on 
a  circumstance  emphasized  by  the  Psalmist  and  by  both  Mark 
and  John,  though  passed  over  by  commentators  as  of  no  sig- 
nificance except  as  showing  the  fulfillment  of  prophecy.  A 
bone  of  him  shall  not  be  broken. 

It  is  claimed  that  the  best  medical  review  of  the  history  of 
the  crucifixion  has  led  to  the  conviction  that  the  physical 
cause  of  the  death  of  Christ  was  a  broken  heart.  But  the 
whole  church  has  been  most  profoundly  convinced  from  the 
beginning  that  his  life  did  not  end  in  disappointment  and 
despondency,  but  in  a  most  triumphant  death.  A  broken 
heart  in  his  case  can  mean  only  this,  that  he  knew  his  mission 
had  been  completely  fulfilled,  and  there  was  no  further  rea- 
son why  he  should  wish  to  prolong  his  life.  Let  us  now  call 
to  mind  that  when  the  scriptures  had  been  finally  fulfilled 
he  said,  "  It  is  finished ;  Father,  into  thy  hands  I  commend 
my  spirit,"  and  breathed  out  his  life.  And  when  the  soldiers 
came  to  break  his  legs  and  hasten  death,  they  unexpectedly 
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found  him  dead,  astonishing  to  all,  insomuch  that  Pilate 
called  the  centurion  to  confirm  the  report,  and  greatly  won- 
dered. One  cannot  read  this  story  without  the  feeling  that, 
humanly  speaking,  if  Jesus  had  desired  it  he  might  have  con- 
tinued life,  as  other  crucified  ones  are  said  to  have  done,  for 
days,  perhaps.  He  had  been  apparently  in  perfect  health, 
and  he  was  in  the  full  vigor  of  manhood,  and  his  physical 
condition  seems  to  have  been  of  the  best.  It  seems  almost 
necessary  to  suppose  that  his  body  was  in  a  condition  to  re- 
tain life  for  a  long  time  when  the  spirit  went  to  the  Father, 
and  that  there  is  profound  meaning  in  the  declaration  of 
Jesus  concerning  his  life,  "  I  have  power  to  lay  it  down."  It 
is  not  a  mere  freak  of  the  imagination  to  suppose  that  if  this 
bodily  condition  was  continued  in  any  way  till  the  third  day, 
or  restored  at  that  time  by  any  means  such  as  may  be  easily 
supposed  possible  considering  other  cases,  the  spirit,  when  it 
returned,  found  a  body  ready  for  use  and  assumed  its  own 
proper  functions  in  perfect  harmony  with  the  laws  of  bodily 
organization. 

These  suppositions  are  not  made  to  suggest  a  claim  that 
the  resurrection  has  found  its  real  or  even  its  probable  ex- 
planation, but  it  does  show  that  there  are  ways  in  which  the 
resurrection  may  have  taken  place,  well  within  the  domain 
of  earthly  laws,  if  it  were  the  will  of  the  spirit  to  take  up 
again  its  bodily  abode. 

In  view  of  these  possibilities  the  fact  of  the  resurrection, 
like  the  fact  of  the  incarnation,  is  not  a  miracle  at  which  we 
should  stumble,  but  an  event  to  challenge  wonder  that  when 
the  Son  of  God  had  condescended  to  take  the  form  of  man, 
and  had  been  ill-treated  and  rejected  and  crucified  with  super- 
fluous marks  of  ignominy,  he  should  be  willing  again  to  take 
up  the  dishonored  and  despised  remains.    But  while  he  is  at 
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the  head  of  a  new  order  of  beings,  it  is  still  the  order  of  na- 
ture and  in  his  treatment  of  nature  he  works  in  harmony  with 
its  laws,  and  he  uses  earth  still  as  the  support  of  his  cause 
and  the  source  of  supplies  for  the  people  of  his  kingdom.  It 
is  the  supernatural  uniting  with  the  natural  and  becoming  a 
larger  nature. 
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ARTICLE  VII. 

THE  DATE  OF  THE  EXODUS. 

BY  HAROLD  M.  WIENER,  M.A.,  LL.B.,  OF  LINCOLN'S  INN, 
BARRISTER- AT-LAW. 

There  has  been  much  discussion  of  the  date  of  the  Exodus 
in  recent  years.  A  careful  reexamination  of  the  sources  has 
led  me  to  believe  that  we  can  now  determine  it  with  a  very 
great  approximation  to  accuracy.  This  is  due  to  the  excava- 
tion of  Pithom  and  Raamses,  the  finding  of  the  Israel  stele, 
and  the  recovery  of  the  original  order  of  certain  portions  of 
the  text  of  Numbers.  When  the  narrative  of  the  Pentateuch 
is  studied  carefully  in  the  light  of  a  critical  examination  of 
the  facts  that  these  discoveries  have  placed  at  our  disposal, 
we  can  ascertain  not  merely  in  what  reign  the  Exodus  oc- 
curred, but  also  in  what  year  of  the  reign,  and  follow  the 
course  of  events  season  by  season  from  the  death  of  the 
Pharaoh  of  the  oppression  to  the  departure  from  Kadesh- 
barnea.  The  exact  year  of  the  accession  of  the  Pharaoh  of 
the  Exodus  has,  however,  not  yet  been  determined  with  pre- 
cision, but  the  limits  of  doubt  appear  to  have  been  reduced 
by  the  Egyptologists  to  the  space  of  a  very  few  years. 

As  many  theories  have  been  advanced,  it  will  be  necessary 
to  give  some  consideration  to  them ;  but  this  can  be  done  best 
when  we  have  studied  the  facts,  and  I  accordingly  begin  with 
these. 

In  Ex.  i.  11  we  read  of  the  children  of  Israel:  "And  they 
built  for  Pharaoh  store  cities,  Pithom  and  Raamses."     The 
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excavator  of  Pithom,  Professor  Naville,  gives  us  the  follow- 
ing clear  and  definite  information: — 

"  The  founder  of  the  city,  the  king  who  gave  to  Pithom  the  ex- 
tent and  the  Importance  we  recognize,  Ifi  certainly  Rameses  II. 
I  did  not  find  anything  more  ancient  than  his  monuments.  It  is 
possible  that  before  his  time  there  may  have  been  a  shrine  con- 
secrated to  the  worship  of  Tum,  but  it  is  he  who  built  the  enclos- 
ure and  the  storehouses"  (E.  Naville,  The  Store-city  of  Pithom 
and  the  Route  of  the  Exodus,  2d  ed.  [1885*],  p.  11). 

The  identification  appears  to  be  beyond  doubt,  and  so  we 
have  firm  ground  under  our  feet.  Pithom  was  built  under 
Rameses  II. 

So  was  Raamses.  Its  excavator,  Professor  Petrie,  writes 
as  follows: — 

"The  city  of  Rameses,  now  Tell  Rot&b,  is  about  twelve  miles 
along  the  narrow  marshy  valley;  and  Pithom,  now  Tell-el-Maskhuta, 
is  about  ten  {He  H.  M.  W.]  miles  further  east  The  city  of  Rameses 
is  identified  by  remains  of  a  town  and  temple  built  by  Rameses 
II.  .  .  .  There  is  no  other  city  of  this  date  along  the  valley,  ex- 
cept Pithom.  An  official  here  was  'over  the  foreigners  of  Thuku* 
or  Succoth,  the  general  name  of  this  land  which  was  occupied  with 
Bedawy  'booths'  or  succoth;  he  probably  was  the  superintendent 
of  the  Israelites"  (W.  M.  Flinders  Petrie,  Egypt  and  Israel,  1911, 
pp.  33  f.). 

"To  the  XlXth  dynasty  belongs  the  temple  of  Ramessu  II.  at 
Tell  er  Retabeh.  This  site  thus  occupied  by  him  is  now  seen  to 
fulfil  in  every  way  the  accounts  of  the  city  of  Raamses''  (Petrie, 
Hyksos  and  Israelite  Cities,  1906,  p.  2). 

"  The  stone  vases  of  the  old  kingdom,  and  the  weights  and  scar- 
abs of  the  IXth  to  the  Xllth  dynasties  prove  the  early  date  of  oc- 
cupation. The  human  sacrifice  imder  the  oldest  wall  points  to 
itfl  being  held  by  Syrians  rather  than  Egyptians.  The  depth  of 
about  twelve  to  fifteen  feet  of  ruins  beneath  the  buildings  of  the 
XVIIIth  and  XlXth  dynasties  is  solid  evidence  of  the  early  im- 
portance of  the  town.  Of  later  age  we  found  here  a  temple  of 
Ramessu  II.  with  sculptures  in  red  granite  and  limestone;  part  of 
a  tomb  of  an  official  who  was  over  the  store-houses  of  Syrian  pro- 
duce; and  the  great  works  of  Ramessu  III.  All  of  these  discov- 
eries exactly  accord  with  the  requirements  of  the  city  of  Raamses 
.  .  .  where  a  store-city  was  built  by  the  Israelites  along  with  that 
Vol.  LXXIII.    No.  291.     8 
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of  Pithom,  which  is  only  eight  {sic  H.  M.  W.]  miles  distant  The 
absence  of  any  other  Egyptian  site  suitable  to  these  conditions, 
which  are  all  fulfilled  here,  makes  it  practically  certain  that  this 
was  the  city  of  Raamses  named  in  Exodus"  (op.  cit.,  p.  28). 

Pithom  and  Raamses,  then,  were  built  under  Rameses  II. 
His  reig^  lasted  sixty-six  or  (probably)  sixty-seven  years. 

At  this  point  it  is  right  to  lay  stress  on  the  fact  that  we 
have  irrefragable  historical  testimony  on  both  sides.  The 
excavation  of  Pithom  shows  that  its  foundation  cannot  be 
duplicated.  It  was  built  under  Rameses  II.  and  in  no  other 
reign.  The  building  of  both  Pithom  and  Raamses  as  store 
cities  in  one  and  the  same  reign  is  of  course  still  more  impos- 
sible to  duplicate.  On  the  other  hand,  no  nation  ever  invented 
a  narrative  that  it  had  been  enslaved  in  the  territory  of  an- 
other nation  and  compelled  to  build  certain  cities  specifically 
mentioned  by  name.  We  are  here  on  the  firmest  of  historical 
ground. 

There  are  two  other  slighter  but  still  remarkable  agree- 
ments. We  read  of  "  the  land  of  Rameses  "  in  the  time  of 
Joseph  (Gen.  xlvii.  11).  The  phrase  is  the  expression  of 
the  narrator,  not  of  Joseph.  But  Petrie's  discovery  makes  it 
clear  that  the  city  which  at  the  time  of  the  Exodus  was  called 
Raamses  had  an  earlier  importance  in  another  age.  This  ex- 
actly fits  with  its  position  in  the  time  of  Joseph. 

The  other  agreement  is  provided  by  the  correspondence 
between  the  length  of  the  reign  of  Rameses  II.  and  the  phrase 
in  Ex.  ii.  23,  "And  it  came  to  pass  in  the  course  of  those  many 
days,  that  the  king  of  Egypt  died."  That  could  be  used  only 
of  a  Pharaoh  who  had  a  long  reig^. 

Later  on  we  shall  be  able  to  discover  other  agreements 
with  the  430  years  of  px.  xii.  40  and  the  fourth  generation 
of  Gen.  XV.     For  the  present  we  must  pass  over  these  mat- 
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ters  and  the  intervening  period,  and  proceed  to  the  consider- 
ation of  the  Israel  stele. 

The  following  is  the  translation  qf  its  material  portion 
given  by  J.  H.  Breasted  (Ancient  Records,  vol.  iii.  pp. 
263  f.)  :— 

"The  kings  are  overthrown,  saying:  'Sal&m! ' 
Not  one  holds  up  his  head  among  the  Nine  Bows. 
Wasted  is  Tehenu, 
Kheta  Is  pacified, 

Plundered  is  Pekanan  [lit.,  **  the  Canaan '*'\,  with  every  evil. 
Carried  off  is  A^kalon, 
Seized  upon  is  Gezer, 
Yenoam  is  made  as  a  thing  not  existing. 
Israel  is  desolated,  his  seed  is  not; 
Palestine  has  hecome  a  widow  for  Egypt 
All  lands  are  united,  they  are.  pacified; 

Everyone  that  is  turhulent  is  bound  by  King  Memeptah,  given 
life  like  Re,  every  day." 

Merneptah  was  the  immediate  successor  of  Rameses  II., 
the  Pharaoh  of  the  oppression. 

Of  the  places  mentioned,  Tehenu  is  Libya,  to  the  west  of 
Egypt,  but  Kheta  means  Hittite-land,  Askalon  and  Gezer  are 
in  the  south  of  Palestine,  and  Yenoam  has  been  identified 
with  Yanuh,  near  Tyre,  thought  to  be  the  Yanoah  of  2  Kings 
XV.  29  (Petrie,  History  of  Egypt,  vol.  iii.  p.  12).  The  same 
authority  identifies  Pekanan  as  a  place  two  miles  southwest 
of  Hebron  (loc.  cit,).  It  is  not  clear  how  a  place  so  far 
north  as  Yanuh  would  come  into  the  list  at  this  point,  if  Hhe 
order  is  geographical,^  and  it  may  be  conjectured  that  the 
name  Yenoam  here  refers  to  the  Yanim  or  Yanum  of  Josh. 
XV.  53.  Hittite-land  would  be  further  north,  but  in  the  Kar- 
nak  inscription  Merneptah  speaks  of  having  permitted  the 
export  of  "  grain  in  ships,  to  keep  alive  that  land  of  Kheta  " 

^The  order  may  of  course  be  due  to  literary  or  chronological 
considerations,  or  to  chance,  or  to  the  relative  importance  of  the 
places  named. 
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(Breasted,  Ancient  Records,  vol.  lii.  p.  244).  Not  much, 
therefore,  can  be  gathered  from  the  statement  as  to  their 
being  "pacified"  or  "quieted"  (Petrie).  Indeed,  Brugsch 
(History,  2d  ed.,  vol.  ii.  p.  130;  cp.  Breasted,  History  of 
Egypt,  2d  ed.  [1909],  p.  465)  says  that  his  relations  with 
them  "were  of  the  most  friendly  nature,  in  consequence  of 
the  old  treaty  of  peace."  War  can  scarcely  be  inferred  from 
"  the  Hittite  land  is  pacified  "  (perhaps  with  g^fts  of  grain) — 
not,  be  it  observed,  conquered  or  defeated.  Ranke  trans- 
lates "  Cheta  in  Frieden  "  "  at  peace  " ;  and  if  this  is  right  it 
gives  absolutely  no  ground  for  assuming  an  otherwise  un- 
known campaign  contradicting  the  known  relations  between 
the  Pharaoh  and  the  Hittites  at  that  period  (Altorientalische 
Texte  und  Bilder,  vol.  i.  p.  195).  However,  the  question  of 
a  Hittite  campaign  does  not  affect  our  investigation. 

Petrie  gives  a  translation  of  the  Israel  stele  that  does  not 
differ  substantially  from  Breasted's  (History  of  Egypt,  vol. 
iii.  p.  114).  There  is  a  material  difference  in  Ranke's  ren- 
dering of  the  Israel  phrase :  "  Israel  —  seine  Leute  sind  we- 
nig,  sein  Same  existiert  nicht  mehr  "  {op,  cit.,  vol.  i.  p.  195). 
"  Israel  —  its  people  are  few,  its  seed  no  longer  exists." 

With  regard  to  the  meaning  of  the  inscription,  Breasted 
has  some  important  remarks : — 

"  The  assertion  of  the  defeat  of  Israel  Is  so  brief  and  bald  that 
little  can  be  drawn  from  it  Moreover  it  is  made  up  of  conven- 
tional phrases,  applied  also  to  other  peoples.  Much  has  been  made 
of  the  second  phrase,  *  his  seed  is  not.*  It  has  been  applied  to  the 
seed  of  Israel  and  referred  to  the  slaying  of  the  male  children  of 
the  Israelites  by  the  Egyptians!  But  this  phrase  is  found  five 
times  elsewhere  In  the  inscriptions  referring  to  a  number  of  other 
peoples  as  follows: — 

"  1.  *  Those  who  reached  my  border  are  desolated,  their  seed  is 
not'  (referring  to  northern  invaders). 

"  2.    *  The  Lihyans  and  the  8eped  are  wasted,  their  seed  is  not,' 
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"  3.  *  The  fire  has  penetrated  us,  our  seed  is  not  *  (words  of  de- 
feated •Libyans). 

"  4.  *  Their .  cities  are  made  ashes,  wasted,  desolated;  their  seed 
is  not*  (referring  to  the  Meehwesh). 

"  5.    *  Oored  *  is  the  chief  of  Amor  *  .  .  .  his  seed  is  not,* 

"  The  words,  *  his  (their,  our)  seed  is  not,*  are,  therefore,  a  con- 
ventional phrase  applicable  to  any  defeated  and  plundered  people, 
and  cannot  possibly  designate  an  incident  peculiar  to  the  history 
of  Israel,  like  the  slaying  of  the  male  children  ( ! ) .  Israel,  clearly 
located  among  Palestinian  peoples  by  the  inscription,  was  defeated 
and  plundered"  (Ancient  Records,  vol.  iii.  pp.  257 f.). 

This  is  very  clear  indeed.  The  only  question  is  whether 
Breasted's  is  not,  if  anything,  an  understatement.  It  seems 
reasonably  plain  that  in  the  case  of  the  Northern  invaders 
of  the  first  citation  the  plundering,  if  any,  cannot  even  refer 
to  their  crops  —  which,  presumably,  did  not  join  in  the  in- 
vasion. The  expression  would  seem  to  be  purely  conven- 
tional, meaning  nothing  more  than  '  crushingly  defeated.' 

There  is  a  further  point  on  the  language  of  this  line,  which, 
however,  is  not  brought  out  by  Breasted.  I  cite  the  comments 
of  B.  D.  Eerdmans :  "  The  determinative  sig^  for  land  which 
is  used  of  Tehenu  (Libya),  the  Hittites,  Askalon,  (iezer,  and 
Yenoam,  is  lacking  in  the  case  of  Israel.  This  shows  that  at 
that  period  Israel  did  not  constitute  a  political  unit  and  is 
consequently  to  be  regarded  within  Palestine  as  a  foreign 
population  "  (Die  Vorgeschichte  Israels,  1908,  p.  55).  I  should 
rather  infer  that  it  did  not  constitute  a  territorial  unit,  and 
1  think  that  this  is  strongly  emphasized  by  the  case  of  the 
Hittites.  They  have  the  sig^  and  are  consequently  Hittite- 
land:  Israel,  on  the  other  hand,  is  a  people,  not  Israel-land. 
Palestine  has  not  yet  become  the  land  of  Israel  either  in  whole 
or  in  part.  Note  how  this  is  confirmed  by  the  mention  of 
Pekanan,  near  Hebron^  which  is  not  yet  Israelitish  territory. 

Breasted  also  explains  the  phrase  about  Palestine's  becom- 
*  Uncertain. 
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ing  a  widow  for  Egypt.  Quoting  a  parallel  passage,  where 
Rameses  II.  is  called  a  "  husband,"  i.e.  protector,  "  of  Egypt," 
he  adds:  "Hence  a  land  may  be  widowed  (= without  a 
'husband'  =  without  a  protector),  and  Palestine  had  no  pro- 
tector against  Egypt"  (Ancient  Records,  vol.  iii.  p.  264, 
note).  Ranke  {op.  cit.,  vol.  i.  p.  195)  explains  that  there  is 
a  wordplay  between  chare  widow  and  charu  Syria.  This 
obviously  accounts  for  the  choice  of  phrase. 

It  will  be  observed  that  nothing  in  the  inscription  warrants 
the  statement  that  Merneptah  defeated  Israel.  Credit  is  taken 
for  a  defeat  of  Israel  (not  later  than  a  given  date  in  his  fifth 
year),  whether  inflicted  by  his  people  {with  or  without  his 
personal  presence)  or  his  allies  or  his  vassals  is  not  slaved. 
That  defeat  was  inflicted  on  a  nan-territorial  Israel,  and  it 
was  inflicted  in  or  near  Palestine.  As  a  result  of  this  and  the 
other  facts  mentioned,  Palestine  is  without  protection  against 
Egypt,  and  "  all  lands  are  united,  they  are  pacified."  That  is 
to  say,  there  is  a  pax  JEgyptia  in  Palestine,  and  the  attempts 
to  disturb  it  by  Israel  and  others  have  been  crushingly  de- 
feated. 

The  above  appears  to  me  to  represent  as  accurately  as  pos- 
sible the  contents,  the  whole  contents,  and  nothing  but  the 
contents  of  the  material  portion  of  the  inscription.  It  is 
necessary  to  lay  stress  on  this  because  inferences  are  some- 
times drawn  which  go  beyond  the  actual  language  of  our 
text.  Breasted  (pp.  258  f.)  argues  for  a  personal  campaign 
by  Merneptah :  "  This  inscription  is  not  the  only  evidence  of 
a  campaign  by  him  in  Palestine."  I  do  not  think  it  is  neces- 
sarily evidence  either  that  all  the  events  mentioned  occurred 
during  the  course  of  a  single  campaign  or  that  the  Pharaoh 
was  himself  present  in  all  or  any  of  the  cases.  Would  an 
inscription  of  our  own  time  mentioning  the  campaigns   in 
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Flanders,  Turkey,  and  Africa  necessarily  imply  the  personal 
presence  of" the  King?  This  inscription  no  more  proves  that 
the  Pharaoh  was  present  at  the  defeat  of  Israel  than  the  song 
of  Moses  in  Ex.  xv.  testifies  to  his  having  been  drowned  in 
the  Red  Sea. 

Breasted,  however,  refers  to  other  evidence,  and  his  view 
here  must  be  carefully  considered  for  chronological  reasons. 
He  says  definitely  that  "  Merneptah  was  in  Asia  in  his  third 
year,  as  the  journal  of  a  border  commandant  shows  *'  (p. 
258),  and  repeats  this  statement  on  page  271,  where  he  sets 
out  the  journal.  The  references,  however,  may  or  may  not 
support  the  conclusion  he  draws  from  them. 

The  journal  omits  all  prepositions,  and  as  W.  Max  Miiller 
(Asien  und  Europa,  p.  270)  supplies  'from'  in  one  passage 
where  others  supply  '  to,'  the  probative  value  is  perhaps  not 
very  great.  One  wonders  whether  the  process  could  not 
be  extended.  Reading  the  entries  in  English,  I  was  struck 
by  a  variation  of  phrase  between  "  there  went  up  "  and  "  there 
returned,"  and  it  seemed  to  me  that  perhaps  this  pointed  to  a 
difference  of  direction,  (the  returning  being  to  Egypt,)  "  for 
the  place  where  the  king  was  "  with  letters  from  (not  to)  the 
officials  mentioned;  but  the  matter  is  one  on  which  only  an 
Egyptologist  can  decide.  In  any  case,  if  the  journal  proves 
the  presence  of  the  king  in  Syria,  it  does  nothing  to  prove  a 
campaign  of  any  sort,  still  less  a  personal  campaign  against 
Israel. 

Bohl's  ^  theory  that  the  journal  can  be  combined  with  the 
hymn,  and  so  g^ve  a  joint  route  for  the  campaign  of  Mernep- 
tah, outstrips  the  facts  and  leaves  an  extraordinary  itinerary. 
As  already  pointed  out,  we  do  not  know  whether  the  order 

'F.  BOhl,  Kanaanfter  und  Hebr&er,  1911,  pp.  77 f.  (a  very  good 
and  careful  book). 
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in  which  the  places  are  named  is  intended  to  be  approxi- 
mately geographical.  If  Yenoam  is  the  place  near  Tyre,  it  i? 
most  certainly  not.  Bohl  thinks  the  Pharaoh  passed  through 
the  country  of  an  Israel  already  established  in  its  territorial 
possessions.  The  important  fact  that  Pekanan,  two  miles 
from  Hebron,  is  not  yet  Israelitish  territory,  and  the  lack  of 
the  place  determinative  in  the  mention  of  Israel,  are  fatal  to 
his  view. 

Lastly,  Breasted  contends  (pp.  258  f.)  that  "  an  invasion 
of  Palestine  by  Merneptah  is  further  evident  from  the  epithet 
assumed  by  him  among  his  titles:  'Binder  of  Gezer,'  which 
town  he  must  have  captured  and  punished  after  revolt,  as 
indicated  also  in  our  Hymn  of  Victory.  For  the  mention  of 
a  specific  town,  or  even  nation,  in  such  an  epithet,  in  a  titu- 
lary must  refer  to  some  definite  occurrence."  Yes,  but  the 
.  definite  occurrence  need  not  have  been  a  personal  campaign. 
Capture  by  one  of  his  officers  would  be  sufficient.  On  an 
examination  of  Breasted's  evidence  and  contentions,  I  can 
only  submit  that  they  do  nothing  to  date  the  defeat  of  Israel 
in  the  third  year  or  to  support  the  theory  of  a  personal  cam- 
paign of  the  Pharaoh  in  Palestine.  The  contrast  between 
this  portion  of  the  h)min  and  the  language  of  the  earlier  por- 
tion, which  does  relate  to  a  personal  campaign,  is  exceedingly 
marked.  Compare,  for  instance,  line  2,  "  King  Merneptah, 
the  Bull,  lord  of  strength,  who  slays  his  foes,  beautiful  upon 
the  field  of  victory,  when  his  onset  occurs  " ;  lines  4  f .,  "  He 
has  penetrated  the  land  of  Temeh  in  his  lifetime,  and  put 
eternal  fear  in  the  heart  of  the  Meshwesh  " ;  lines  9  f .,  "  He 
has  become  a  proverb  for  Libya,"  etc.  The  whole  tone  of  the 
hymn  militates  against  Breasted's  hypothesis.  Had  the  Pha- 
raoh won  victories  in  person,  the  references  would  be  couched 
in  a  very  different  strain. 
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As  to  the  date  it  is  important  to  observe  that  the  hymn 
bears  that  of  the  battle  against  the  Libyans  Epiphi  3=April 
27,  according  to  Petrie,  or  April  15,  according  to  Breasted 
(Histor>%  2d  ed.,  p.  468),  in  the  fifth  year  of  Merneptah.  The 
date  of  his  accession  is  given  by  Petrie  as  1234  B.C.,  by 
Breasted  as  1225  b.c. 

Egyptology,  then,  gives  us  the  clearest  data.  •  At  a  time  not 
later  than  April  in  the  fifth  year  of  King  Merneptah,  the  im- 
mediate successor  of  the  Pharaoh  of  the  oppression,  a  non- 
territorial  people  of  Israel  is  defeated  so  crushingly  that  the 
Egyptian  peace  in  Palestine  is  securely  established  and  the 
Israelitish  menace  removed.  It  may  have  been  an  Israelitish 
invasion,  for  the  phrase  "  his  seed  is  not "  is  elsewhere  ap- 
plied to  invaders.  Indeed,  it  is  difficult  to  see  how  it  can  have 
been  anything  but  an  invasion,  since  Israel  is  not  established 
in  its  known  territory. 

Now  for  the  Biblical  data.  We  have  two  accounts  of  this 
event,  one  in  Numbers  and  the  other  in  Deuteronomy,  couched 
in  very  similar  language  —  so  similar  that  they  appear  to  be 
the  work  of  one  and  the  same  man  —  but  supplementing  each 
other.  A  careful  examination  of  the  phenomena  of  Num- 
bers some  years  ago  showed  that  on  geographical,  historical, 
chronological,  and  literary  grounds  the  present  arrangement 
of  the  text  is  impossible.  That  investigation  appeared  in  the 
BiBLiOTHECA  Sacra  for  April,  1909,  and  is  reprinted  on 
pages  114-138  of  my  "  Essays  in  Pentateuchal  Criticism."  I 
cannot  repeat  it  here,  and  I  must  content  myself  with  saying : 
first,  that  its  results  are  assumed  in  what  follows;  and,  sec- 
ondly, that  nobody  can  form  a  just  estimate  of  the  immense 
strength  of  my  position  without  studying  that  discussion 
carefully. 

In  the  first  month  of  the  third  year  of  the  Exodus  the 
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Israelites  arrived  at  Kadesh-barnea.  They  negotiated  with 
Edom  for  a  passage,  but  were  refused.  Either  before  or  dur- 
ing the  negotiations  with  Edom,  a  campaign  was  actually 
waged  in  the  Negeb,  resulting  in  the  defeat  of  the  king  of 
Arad,  and  spies  were  sent  out  to  explore  the  country.  From 
Num.  xiii.  20  we  learn  that  the  mission  of  the  spies  took  place 
at  the  time  of  *the  first  ripe  grapes,  i.e.  apparently  about  July. 
They  were  away  for  forty  days.  On  hearing  their  report  the 
people  lost  heart,  and  it  became  clear  that  success  could  not 
be  expected  until  a  new  generation  had  grown  up,  and  less 
difficult  conditions  could  be  found  for  an  invasion.  The  order 
was  therefore  giveri  to  evacuate  Kadcsh  and  compass  the  land 
of  Edom.  But  the  people  suddenly  veered  round  and  refused 
to  obey.  In  defiance  of  the  Divine  command  they  embarked 
on  a  campaign  of  conquest.  The  result  was  disastrous.  They 
were  utterly  routed  and  chased  to  Hormah,  the  scene  of  their 
former  triumph. 

The  following  are  extracts  from  the  Deuteronomy  ac- 
count : — 

"  So  I  spake  unto  you,  and  ye  hearkened  not;  but  ye  rebelled 
against  the  commandment  of  the  Lord,  and  were  presumptuous, 
and  went  up  Into  the  mountain.  And  the  Amorites  which  dwe!t 
in  that  mountain,  came  out  against  you,  and  chased  you,  as  bees 
do,  and  beat  you  down  in  Seir,  even  unto  Hormah.  ...  So  ye  abode 
in  Kadesh  many  days.  .  .  .  Then  wo  turned,  and  took  our  Journey 
into  the  wilderness  by  the  way  to  the  Red  Sea,  as  the  Loan  spake 
unto  me;  and  we  compassed  moimt  Selr  many  days.  .  .  .  And  the 
days  in  which  we  came  from  Kadesh-barnea,  until  we  were  come 
over  the  brook  Zered,  were  thirty  and  eight  years"  (i.  43 ff.;  IL 
1,  14). 

Numbers  makes  it  evident  that  the  "Amorites"  (a  generic 
term)  were  in  fact  Amalekites  and  Canaanites.  It  will  be 
remembered  that  Amalek  had  been  defeated  by  Israel  at 
Rephidim,  but  only  after  a  hard-fought  battle,  the  issue  of 
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which  was  long  in  suspense  (Ex.  xvii.).  It  now  had  its  re- 
venge. 

Now  observe  how  precisely  all  this  fits  in  with  the  Egyp- 
tian account.  We  learn  of  a  defeat  in  the  south  of  Palestine 
of  an  invading  non-territorial  Israel  in  the  third  year  of  the 
Exodus  under  a  successor  of  the  Pharaoh  of  the  oppression 
by  vassals  df  the  Pharaoh,  so  crushing  that  the  Egyptian 
peace  in  Palestine  is  securely  established  and  the  Israelitish 
menace  removed  for  thirty-eight  years.  And  even  then  Israel 
had  to  invade  from  a  totally  different  direction.  It  exactly 
tallies  with  the  Israel  stele,  though  not  with  everjrthing  that 
modem  scholars  have  read  into  that  inscription.  There  can- 
not possibly  have  been  two  defeats  of  a  non-territorial  Israel 
in  Palestine  during  the  early  years  of  the  successor  of  the 
Pharaoh  of  the  oppression,  each  leading  to  the  complete  estab- 
lishment of  the  pax  Mgyptia  in  Canaan,  just  as  there  cannot 
have  been  two  buildings  of  Pithom  and  Raamses.  Nor  is  the 
narrative  of  a  defeat  which  never  took  place  invented  by  any 
nation.  Here  too  the  testimony  on  both  sides  is  as  irrefra- 
gable as  in  the  case  of  the  Egyptian  bondage. 

But  we  can  go  further.  We  have  seen  that  the  stele  is 
dated  in  April  in  the  fifth  year  of  the  Pharaoh's  reign.  Now 
in  Egypt  a  successor  to  the  throne  "  began  to  number  his 
years  from  the  death  of  his  predecessor"  (Breasted,  Ancient 
Records,  vol.  i.  p.  32).  Therefore  Merneptah  had  been  on 
the  throne  for  more  than  four  years  and  less  than  five  in  the 
April  when  he  won  his  great  victory  over  the  Libyans,  and 
the  defeat  of  Israel  must  have  preceded  that.  We  have  seen 
that  that  event  took  place  in  the  autumn  of  the  third  year  of 
the  Exodus.  Allowing  for  this,  a  minimum  of  three  years 
must  have  elapsed  between  the  Exodus  (which  occurred 
about  April)   and  the  victory  over  the  Libyans.     Therefore 
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the  year  of  the  Exodus  is  whittled  down  to  the  first  or  the 
second  of  Memeptah. 

Here  we  must  turn  again  to  the  Biblical  record.  The  Ex- 
odus was  preceded  by  the  plagues.  The  narrative  of  these 
contains  valuable  chronological  indications.  "The  plagues 
are  in  the  order  of  usual  seasonal  troubles  in  Egypt,  from  the 
red  unwholesome  Nile  in  June,  through  the  frogs,  insects, 
hail  and  rain,  locusts,  and  sandstorms  in  March.  The  death 
of  the  firstborn  was  in  April  at  the  Passover"  (Petrie  in  the 
International  Standard  Bible  Encyclopaedia,^  p.  911).  Kyle 
at  page  24Q4  of  the  same  work  puts  the  first  plague  in  May. 
This  carries  us  back  to  the  May  or  June  before  the  Exodus 
in  April.  Thus  if  the  Exodus  occurred  in  the  first  year  of 
Merneptah,  his  accession  must  have  taken  place  at  some  time 
between  a  date  in  April  and  May,  or  June,  for  the  Libyan  vic- 
tory was  in  April,  and  he  had  not  then  completed  his  fifth  year. 
This  allows  much  too  short  a  period  for  the  events  narrated 
or  implied  between  Ex.  ii.  23  and  Ex.  vii.  First,  the  news  of 
the  death  of  Rameses  had  to  reach  Moses.  Then  he  had  to 
experience  the  episode  of  the  burning  bush,  make  his  fare- 
wells, and  accomplish  his  journey.  The  debates  with  Pha- 
raoh, and  more  especially  the  consequent  changes  in  the  ar- 
rangements for  making  bricks  (Ex.  v.),  also  require  some 
length  of  time.  Hence  the  first  year  of  Merneptah  is  an  im- 
possible date,  and  that  leaves  us  with  the  second  year  as  the 
only  one  that  will  fit  all  the  facts.  The  Exodus  from  Egypt 
took  place  on  the  fifteenth  day  of  the  month  of  Abib  in  the 
second  year  of  Pharaoh  Merneptah.  If  and  when  additional 
information  comes  to  hand  giving  us  the  exact  date  of  Mer- 
neptah's  accession,  we  shall  be  able  to  fix  the  year  b.c.  At 
present  we  must  be  content  with  knowing  that,  on  the  basis 
^  Hereafter  I  cite  this  as  ISBE. 
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of  Petrie's  and  Breasted's  dates,  it  cannot  have  been  before 
1 233  or  after  1223  B.C.  When  we  know  the  precise  year  B.C., 
astronomy  should  be  able  to  fix  the  exact  dates  of  the  new 
moons,  and  so  we  shall  be  able  to  ascertain  on  what  day  the 
fifteenth  of  Abib  fell  in  that  year.   Truly  a  marvelous  result ! 

Even  this  is  not  the  end  of  the  exact  coincidences.  Petrie 
in  his  most  recent  utterance  on  the  subject  says :  "  The  his- 
torical limit  is  that  the  Egyptians  were  incessantly  raiding 
Palestine  down  to  1194  B.C.,  and  then  abandoned  it  till  the 
invasion  of  Shishak "  (ISBE,  p.  911).^  That  is  precisely 
forty  years  from  the  accession  of  Memeptah  in  Petrie's  date, 
and  the  expiration  of  the  period  of  the  wanderings  exactly 
clears  it.  There  is  no  record  whatever  of  contact  with  Egyp- 
tian troops  in  Palestine  during  the  period  of  Joshua  or  the 
Judges.  That  is  because  none  took  place.  On  the  other  hand, 
it  is  now  obvious  that  the  country  had  been  weakened  by  the 
Egyptian  campaign,  and  that  this  probably  facilitated  the 
Israelite  conquest  under  Joshua."  We  shall  further  see  that 
a  period  of  430  years  before  the  second  year  of  Merneptah 
brings  us  to  the  right  time  for  Joseph. 

Such  are  the  coincidences  of  truth  and  of  nothing  else 
known  to  the  human  mind.  Consider  once  more  the  long 
chain  extending  from  Joseph  to  the  death  of  Moses,  a  period 

» This  presumably  replaces  Petrle's  earlier  dating,  which  I  there- 
fore pass  over  for  the  purpose  of  the  discussion. 

'  It  may  also  be  noted  that  the  Exodus  explains  a  fact  which  ap- 
pears from  an  interesting  document  of  the  eighth  year  of  Memep- 
tah, viz.  that  there  was  then  room  in  Goshen  for  Edomite  Bedouin 
(Shasu).  "We  have  finished  passing  the  tribes  of  the  Shasu  of 
Edom  through  the  Fortress  of  Memeptah-Hotephirma  (Life,  Pros- 
perity, Health  to  him)  in  Theku  (?  Succoth)  to  the  pools  of  Pi- 
thom,  of  Memeptah-Hotephirma  in  Theku,  in  order  to  sustain 
them  and  their  herds  in  the  domain  of  Pharaoh  (Life,  Prosperity, 
Health  to  him),  the  good  sun  of  every  land"  (Breasted,  Ancient 
Records,  vol.  ill.  p.  273). 
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of  470  years.  Remember  that  it  begins  in  strongly  vouched 
coincidences  between  the  Hyksos  period,  the  Raamses  exca- 
vation, and  the  430  years,  and  that  the  history  of  Joseph  is 
minutely  true  to  Egyptiaii  life  ip  all  the  little  tpuches.  Then 
recall  th<5  impossibility  of  duplicating  the  building  of  Pithom 
and  Raamses  as  store  cities  qncjer  one  and  the  same  Pharaoh, 
the  length  of  his  reign,  the  fapt  that  both  the  Hebrew  and 
the  Egyptian  records  testify  to  the  defeat  of  a  non-territorial 
Israel  in  the  early  years  of  his  successor,  giving  Canaan  dur- 
able security  from  Israelitish  invasion,  the  coincidence  of  the 
forty  years  with  the  last  of  the  Egyptian  raids,  the  harmony 
with  Egyptian  and  desert  conditions  revealed  by  the  narra- 
tive of  Exodus-Numbers,^  the  unerring  certainty  with  which 
all  our  data  point  to  one  year  and  one  year  only,  the  ease  with 
which  we  can  trace  the  history  of  Israel  from  season  to  sea- 
son till  the  departure  from  Kadesh-barnea.  Above  all  do  not 
forget  that  if  the  facts  come  from  the  Bible  on  the  one  side 
they  come  from  a  multitude  of  different  though  consentient 
witnesses  on  the  other,  covering  documentary  and  monu- 
mental sources,  and  the  testimony  of  excavations.  If  that  be 
not  historic  truth  there  is  no  such  thing. 

It  may  be  added  that  only  a  contemporary  written  narrative 
could  be  so  true  and  exact  in  all  particulars  in  addition  to  be- 
ing so  vivid  as  the  main  stock  of  the  first  four  books  of  the 
Pentateuch.  Subject  to  the  large  deductions  made  by  textual 
criticism  they  must  be  Mosaic. 

Other  theories  have  been  advocated  —  an  earlier  date,  a 
later  date,  a  divided  Israel.  We  must  just  glance  at  the  al- 
leged facts  on  which  reliance  is  placed  by  those  who  support 
them.    I  quote  Boyd's  valuable  article  oa  "  Jacob  " : — 

"(a)  In  Babylonian  documents  of  the  period  of  the /Patriarchs, 
*  Compare  The  Origin  of  the  Pentateuch,  pp.  128  f. 
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there  occur  such  personal  names  as  Ja^ku-bi,  Ja-ku-ub-ilu  (the 
former  doubtless  an  abbreviation /of  the  latter),  and  Aq-bu-ti  (cf. 
Aq-bl-a^chu,  according  to  Hilprecht  a  syncopated  form  for  A-qu(?)- 
bu(-ti),  like  Aq-bi-ill  alongside  of  A-qa-bl-ill;  all  of  which  may  be 
associated  with  the  same  root  npy,  aqabh,  as  appears  in  Jacob  (see 
H.  Ranke,  Early  Babylonian  Personal  Names,  1905,  with  annota- 
tions by  Professor  Hilprecht  as  editor,  esp.  pp.  67,  113,  98  and  4). 
(&)  In  fthe  list  ot  places  in  Palestine  conquered  by  the  Pharaoh 
Thutmose  III  appears  a  certain  J'qbT,  which  in  Egyptian  charac- 
ters represents  the  Semitic  letters  ^KDpy^,  ya'dgOhh-^Sl,  and  which 
therefore  seems  to  show  that  in  the  earlier  half  of  the  15th  century 
B.C.  (so  Petrie,  Breasted)  there  was  a  place  (not  a  tribe;  see  W. 
M.  MUller,  Asien  und  Europa,  162  ff.)  in  central  Palestine  that  bore 
a  name  in  some  way  connected  with  '  Jacob.'  Moreover,  a  Pharaoh 
of  the  Hyksos  period  bears  a  name  that  looks  like  ya*&q6hh''Sl 
(Spiegelberg,  Orientalistische  Ldteraturzeitung,  vii.  130)"  (ISBE, 
p.  1649). 

These  facts  show  that  Jacob  (-el)  was  a  not  uncommon 
name  in  the  second  millennium  B.C.  They  prove  absolutely 
nothing  as  to  the  history  of  Israel. 

Then  the  name  Y-sh-p-'-r  (Yashep*era)  has  been  found  as  a 
place  name  in  an  Egyptian  list.  Lehmann-Haupt  (Israel, 
1911,  p.  36)  has  shown  that  this  corresponds  to  a  Semitic 
Yashub-el,  not  to  Yoseph-el,  which  would  require  an  Egyp- 
tian Y-w-s-p-*-r.  In  other  words,  the  significant  part  of  the 
word  has  one  letter  (y),  and  no  more,  in  common  with  Jo- 
seph, which  it  was  supposed  to  represent.  That,  then,  also 
proves  nothing. 

Lastly,  it  has  been  claimed  that  a  land  Asher  has  been 
found  corresponding  generally  to  the  later  territory  of  that 
tribe.  B.  D.  Eerdmans  (Vorgeschichte,  1908,  pp.  66  f.)  has 
shown  convincingly  that  the  name  of  the  only  known  inhabi- 
tant of  this  land  is  most  certainly  not  Semitic.  In  other  words, 
the  name  of  the  land  is  a  transliteration  from  some  non- 
Semitic  language,  not  from  Hebrew  at  all,  Eerdmans  fur- 
ther argues  that  the  Egyptian  transliteration  does  not  in  fact 
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correspond  to  the  name  Asher,  and  disputes  the  ge(^aphical 
location. 

That  is  all  that  can  be  advanced  from  archaeological  ma- 
terials for  a  non-Egyptian  Israel  during  the  period  of  the 
sojourn  in  Egypt.  It  amounts  to  precisely  nothing.  It  is, 
however,  necessary  to  say  something  of  the  Hebrews,  the 
Habiri  and  the  Apuriu.  In  Old  Testament  usage,  Hebrew  is 
a  wider  expression  than  Israelite.  That  is  shown  by  the 
genealogies  of  Eber  (Gen.  x.  24  ff.;  xi.  16  ff.).  In  narrative 
it  is  used  of  Israelites  only  when  in  relation  to  a  non-Hebrew 
race  (Egyptians,  Philistines,  and  Jonah's  sailors).  It  is  also 
applied  to  Abram  in  the  Massoretic  text  of  Gen.  xiv.  13,  but 
d  and  the  Ethiopic  omit  the  expression,  and  the  Ethiopic  rep- 
resents a  pre-Hexaplar  text.  All  Israelites  were  Hebrews, 
but  not  all  Hebrews  were  Israelites ;  just  as  all  Englishmen 
are  British,  but  not  all  the  British  are  Englishmen. 

It  has  been  contended  that  certain  names  found  in  the 
archaeological  materials  are  identical  with  Hebrews.  Some 
two  centuries  before  the  date  of  the  entry  into  Palestine  we 
find  from  the  Amarna  letters  that  some  people  called  Habiri 
were  fighting  there,  and  recently  it  has  been  shown  that  these 
were  practically  identical  with  the  Sagaz  (J.  M.  P.  Smith, 
Am.  Jour,  of  Sem.  Lang.,  Jan.  1916,  vol.  xxxii.  p.  85;  cp. 
Bohl,  Kanaanaer,  pp.  87flF.). 

Now  in  our  present  field  we  have  to  deal  with  three  classes 
of  identifications:  identifications  that  are  so  certain  that  no 
philologist  can  question  them  (e.g.  Pithom  and  the  Israel  of 
the  stele)  ;  identifications  about  which  the  philologists  disa- 
gree 'f  and  identifications  which  no  philologist  could  be  found 
to  propose.  Here  we  have  to  do  with  one  identification  of  the 
second  class  and  one  of  the  third.  As  it  is  well  to  argue  from 
the  certain  to  the  uncertain,  I  begin  with  the  latter. 
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No  philologist  has  been  found  to  suggest  that  Sag^z,  if  a 
proper  name,*  can  be  identified  with  any  Old  Testament  name 
whatever  —  to  say  nothing  of  Eber  or  any  member  of  his 
family.  Yet  if  the  Sagaz  were  an  important  Hebrew  tribe, 
well  known  to  the  Israelites,  who,  ex  hypothesi,  were  their 
near  kinsman  living  in  close  contact  with  them  and  speaking 
the  same  language,  how  comes  it  that  the  Sagaz  were  not 
"begotten"  by  Eber  or  any  of  his  descendants?  If,  on  the 
other  hand,  the  word  means  "  plunderers,"  then  it  is  not  a 
Hebrew  word,  and  they  are  gratuitously  called  by  a  non- 
Hebrew  name. 

Then  we  come  to  the  word  Habiri  itself,  on  which  philolo- 
gists differ  (see,  e.g.,  Eerdmans,  Vorgeschichte,  pp.  64  f., 
and  Bohl,  Kanaanaer,  pp.  83-96).  36hl  in  his  careful  discus- 
sion concludes  that  so  far  as  philology  is  concerned  the  word 
may  correspond  to  a  Hebrew  "i^n  or  ^i^y  (Hebrew)  or  "^ey 
or  "iBn.  That  will  do  for  a  beginning,  but  it  is  not  all,  for 
the  initial  letter  is  sometimes  represented  by  «  or  n  (Bohl, 
p.  84),  so  that  we  have  at  least  four  more  possibilities,  mak- 
ing a  total  of  eight.  That,  of  course,  further  assumes  that 
all  vowels  are  the  same,  for  the  vowels  in  all  the  pro- 
posed equivalents  are  different,  so  that  we  get  a  vista  of  fur- 
ther combinations  to  an  almost  unlimited  extent.  In  fact,  the 
only  certain  point  of  contact  between  Habiri  and  Hebrew  is 
the  letter  r! 

Again,  these  transliterations  owe  any  value  they  may  be 
deemed  to  possess  to  one  great  assumption  —  that  the  Habiri 
were  in  fact  a  Hebrew  people,  so  that  their  name  in  cunei- 
form is  a  transliteration  from  Hebrew.    If  they  were  a  peo- 

'  According    to    unpublished    information    cited    at    page   85    of 
Smith's  article,  the  word  means  "plunderers"  —  a  curious  desig- 
nation for  a  people  in  the  invocation  of  its  gods  in  a  solemn  treaty 
(cp.  Eerdmans,  Vorgeschichte,  p.  62). 
Vol.  LXXIII.    No.  291.     9 
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pie  of  any  other  language  (as  the  name  or  word  sagaz  seems 
to  show),  the  whole  thing  goes,  for  a  transliteration  from  the 
a  language  when  transliterated  again  from  cuneiform  into 
Hebrew  might  resemble  any  number  of  Hebrew  words  with- 
out in  fact  having  the  slightest  connection  with  any  one  of 
them.  The  only  material  facts  we  know  about  the  Habiri 
are:  (1)  that  they  were  practically  identical  with  the  Sagaz 
(who  are  called  by  a  non-Hebrew  term),  (2)  that  their  gods 
were  not  Hebrew  gods,  and  (3)  that  in  the  jurat  of  a  treaty 
their  gods  are  invoked  at  the  end  of  a  group  of  Hittite  gods 
(Bohl,  p.  87).  When  we  add  the  fact  that  the  Israelites  were 
in  Egypt  at  the  time  to  which  the  Amarna  tablets  relate  and 
did  not  invade  Palestine  until  nearly  two  centuries  later,  and 
the  fact  (well  known  to  readers  of  Egyptian  history  and  the 
Book  of  Judges)  that  the  Palestine  of  the  second  millennium 
B.C.  was  the  scene  of  countless  wars  and  invasions,  we  sec 
that  there  is  not  a  shadow  of  a  case  for  the  Habiri-Hebrew 
theory.  Professor  Smith  gives  us  the  verdict  of  philologists 
as  follows :  "  The  evidence  for  identifying  the  Habiri  with 
the  Hebrews  need  not  be  restated.  It  is  so  strong  as  to  have 
convinced  most'  workers  in  this  field"  (p.  85).  I  can  only 
say  that  for  a  lawyer  the  only  possible  finding  is  that  there 
is  no  evidence.  History  is  not  to  be  written  by  gambling  in 
consonants  and  vowels. 

It  is  suggested  that  there  is  confirmation  of  the  theory 
from  the  recent  excavation  of  Jericho.  The  newest  account 
(that  of  Cobern,  ISBE,  p.  2230)  shows  that  this  is  not  so. 
A  century  or  more  before  the  probable  date  of  the  Habiri 
campaign,  "  somewhere  near  the  15th  century,  the  old  forti- 
fications were  seriously  damaged,  but  equally  powerful  ones 
replaced  them.  The  German  experts  all  believed  that  a  break 
in  the  city's  history  was  clearly  shown  about  the  time  when, 
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according  to  the  pottery,  Israel  ought  to  have  captured  the 
city,  and  it  was  confidently  said  that  the  distinctively  Canaan- 
itish  pottery  ceased  completely  and  permanently  at  this  point ; 
but  further  research  has  shown  that  at  least  a  portion  of  the 
old  town  had  a  practically  continuous  existence."  According 
to  the  German  experts,  "  Israel  ought  to  have  captured  the 
city"  in  the  Habiri  period  (Sellin  and  Watzinger,  Jericho, 
1913,  p.  181),  and  their  judgment  was  influenced  by  the  the- 
ory. It  is,  however,  evident  from  Cobern's  account  that  the 
excavations  do  not  confirm  it. 

The  Egyptian  monuments  have  introduced  us  to  some  peo- 
ple called  'Apriew,  Eerdmans  (Vorgeschichte,  pp.  52flF.)  has 
argued  for  their  identification  with  Hebrews.  This  is  con- 
nected with  his  theory  that  the  Israelites  did  not  enter  Egypt 
till  after  Merneptah.  As  they  are  mentioned  under  Rameses 
II.  (i.e.  before  on  his  theory  Israel  had  entered  Egypt), 
Rameses  III.,  and  Rameses  IV.  (i.e.  after  Merneptah),  it  is 
clear  that  they  cannot  be  the  Israelites.  Bohl  (pp.  73-83)  has 
an  excellent  discussion.  The  identification  is  philologically 
possible,  but  not  probable  (p.  76).  I  agree  with  Bohl  and 
Kittel  (Geschichte  des  Volkes  Israel,  2d  ed.,  vol.  i.  [1912] 
pp.  453-455)  in  thinking  that  these  people  may  have  been 
Hebrews,  but  I  regard  it  as  most  unlikely.  In  any  case  the 
possibility  does  not  touch  the  question  of  Israel. 

That  is  all.  G)mpare  this  with  the  correspondence  be- 
tween Egyptian  and  Hebrew  records  over  a  period  of  470 
years,  and  the  difference  is  sufficiently  marked. 

We  can  now  consider  the  other  theories.^ 

It  is  said  that  the  Exodus  was  much  earlier  than  the  time 

of  Merneptah.   This  is  impossible  for  the  following  reasons : — 

*A  good  recent  account  of  them  is  given  by  J.  M.  P.  Smith,  AJSL, 
vol.  xxxii.  pp.  81  ff. 
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(a)     Correspondence  of  Joseph  with  the  Hyksos  period. 

(ft)     The  building  of  Pithom  and  Raamses. 

{c)  The  Israel  stele,  which  tells  of  the  defeat  of  a  non- 
territorial  Israel  in  circumstances  that  cannot  be  duplicated. 

(rf)  The  silence  of  the  Book  of  Judges  as  to  any  Egyp- 
tian invasion  during  the  period  it  covers. 

Add  to  this  that  theVe  is  not  a  particle  of  archaeological 
evidence  to  support  the  theory. 

Eerdmans  (Vorgeschichte,  pp.  74  f.)  places  the  entry  into 
Egypt  after  the  time  of  Memeptah.  This  is  impossible  for 
each  and  all  of  the  following  reasons: — 

(a)     and  (&)  as  above. 

{c)  The  whole  Book  of  Genesis  is  repug^nt  to  the  the- 
ory of  an  Israel  that  would  comply  with  the  requirements  of 
the  Israel  stele  in  times  preceding  the  Egyptian  bondage. 

(d)  The  later  chronolc^  is  impossible,  for  he  dates  the 
Exodus  at  circa  1130  b.c.^  and  David  at  circa  1000  B.C.  De- 
ducting the  forty  years  of  the  wanderings,  we  have  ninety 
years  for  the  whole  period  from  the  entry  into  Palestine  to 
David. 

Add  to  this  that  there  is  not  a  particle  of  evidence  for  the 
theory  of  a  divided  Israel,  that  the  identification  of  the 
'Apriew  with  the  Hebrews  is  extremely  doubtful,  and  that 
there  were  'Apriew  in  Egypt  before  (according  to  Eerdmans) 
Israel  entered. 

Then  there  is  the  theory  of  a  divided  Israel.  For  this 
there  is  not  a  particle  of  evidence,  and  it  is  contradicted  by 
the  whole  Pentateuchal  record. 

In  Ex.  xii.  40  we  read :  "And  the  sojourn  of  the  children 
of  Israel  which  they  sojourned  in  Egypt  was  430  years."  The 
LXX  and  Samaritan  make  it  a  sojourning  in  Canaan  and 
Egypt.     This   should  be  rejected  on  textual  grounds;   for 
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(1)  Abraham,  Isaac,  and  Jacob  were  not  "children  of  Is- 
rael," and  (2)  the  LXX  and  the  Samaritan  differ  as  to  the 
position  of  the  insertion,  thus  marking  it  as  a  gloss.  But 
now  we  have  an  independent  test  The  right  reading  added 
to  the  date  of  the  Exodus  will  give  the  date  B.C.  of  Joseph. 
The  difference  in  the  readings  makes  a  difference  of  215  years 
in  the  date,  for  that  is  the  interval  given  by  the  schematic 
chronology  of  Genesis  between  the  call  of  Abraham  and  the 
descent  into  Egypt.  Add  215  —  the  Samaritan  and  Greek 
period  —  to  the  date  of  the  Exodus,  and  whether  we  accept 
Petrie's  or  Breasted's  date  for  Merneptah,  we  come  near 
the  accession  of  Amenhotep  II.  (Breasted  1448-1420,  Petrie 
1449-1423  B.c.^  the  date  of  accession  being  astronomically 
fixed).  That  is  called  by  Breasted  (History,  2d  ed.,  p.  322) 
"  the  full  noontide  "  of  "  the  imperial  age,"  and  is  impossi- 
ble for  Joseph.  But  add  430  and  we  get  circa  1660,  i.e.  the 
close  of  the  Hyksos  period,  which  has  always  been  accepted 
as  the  right  time  for  Joseph.  We  have  already  seen  how 
this  agrees  with  the  results  of  the  excavation  of  Raamses. 

It  remains  to  consider  the  date  of  Abraham  and  Gen.  xv. 
The  Amraphel  of  Gen.  xiv.  has  been  identified  with  Ham- 
murabi, but  there  are  great  difficulties  in  the  way  (ISBE, 
s.v.  "Amraphel"),^  and  the  identification  seems  very  doubt- 
ful. Add  to  this  that  L.  W.  King  (History  of  Babylon,  1915) 
concludes,  on  the  basis  of  information  in  the  course  of  pub- 
lication, that  Hammurabi's  date  is  2123-2081  B.C.  If  this  be 
correct,  —  and  it  must  be  remembered  that  there  have  been 

^  The  discussion  by  C.  H..  W.  Johns,  Relations  between  the  Laws 
of  Babylonia,  1914,  pp.  17-20,  is  quite  untrustworthy.  He  con- 
fuses Warad-Sin  with  Rim-Sin  (see  Pinches  in  ISBE,  9,v,v,  "Eri- 
Aku,"  "Elam";  also  King,  History  of  Babylon,  p.  89).  On  the 
other  hand,  according  to  the  newest  information,  Warad-Sin  and 
Hammurabi  did  not  reign  contemporaneously. 
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very  many  dates  for  this  famous  king,  ranging  from  2394- 
2339  to  1772-1717  B.C.  (King,  Chronicles  concerning  Early 
Babylonian  Kings,  1907,  vol.  i.  p.  87),  —  the  identification  is 
out  of  the  question. 

For  myself  I  cannot  doubt  that  the  reign  of  Amraphel 
should  be  assigned  to  the  gap  between  the  end  of  the  reign 
of  Samsu-ditana,  the  last  king  of  the  first  Babylonian  dynasty 
(1926  B.C.),  and  the  beginning  of  the  reign  of  Gaudash, 
the  first  king  of  the  third  Babylonian  dynasty  (1760  B.C. 
—  the  dates  being  King's).  The  so-called  second  dynasty 
consists  of  kings  of  the  sea  country,  some  of  whom  were 
contemporaneous  with  some  of  the  rulers  of  the  first  dynasty. 
It  is  certain  that  some  of  these  men  reigned  in  Babylon,  and 
it  is  not  certain  that  any  of  them  ever  did.  "  We  have  as  yet 
no  direct  evidence  of  their  occupation  of  Babylon''  (King, 
History,  p.  211).  And  of  the  whole  period  the  same  historian 
says :  "  The  only  fact  of  which  we  are  certain  is  the  continued 
succession  of  the  sea-country  king^  "  (p.  212).  It  is  to  this 
period  that  the  Biblical  data  clearly  assign  Amraphel  and  his 
contemporaries.  I  venture  to  predict  that  if  and  when  we 
obtain  full  information  as  to  this  period,  the  truth  will  be 
found  to  fit  the  Biblical  data  a  great  deal  better  than  the 
Hammurabi-Amraphel  identification  ever  did. 

For  the  moment,  however,  we  have  no  external  infor- 
mation as  to  Abraham's  date,  and  must  hope  for  archae- 
ological finds.  It  is  well  known  that  the  chronology  of  the 
Massoretic  Genesis  is  a  scheme  one  element  of  which  is  to 
give  two  thirds  of  4000  years,  i.e.  2666,  for  the  period  from 
the  Creation  to  the  Exodus.  Now  the  430  of  Ex.  xii.  40  is 
not  a  multiple  of  40  or  a  round  number,  and  the  chronolog- 
ical scheme  is  partly  based  on  it.  Hence  I  believe  it  to  be 
genuine,  and  this  brings  us  to  Gen.  xv. 
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The  material  words  are  as  follows :  "  Know  that  thy  seed 
shall  be  a  sojourner  in  a  land  that  is  not  theirs,  and  shall 
serve  four  hundred  years  [ver.  13]  .  .  .  and  in  the  fourth  gen- 
eration they  shall  come  hither  again"  (ver.  16).  This  makes 
nonsense.  The  fourth  generation  cannot  refer  to  the  sojourn 
iji  Egypt;  because  (1)  a  generation  is  not  and  never  was 
100  years,  and  (2)  even  if  it  were,  the  return  did  not  take 
place  till  after  470  years ;  and  after  what  we  have  learnt,  we 
are  entitled  to  expect  minute  accuracy  from  the  true  text  — 
at  any  rate  in  matters  historical.  In  the  days  when  this 
chapter  made  sense,  the  fourth  generation  must  have  re- 
ferred to  something  else.  That  can  only  be  the  beginning 
of  the  oppression,  i.e.  (probably)  the  accession  of  Rameses 
II.,  some  108  years  before  the  entry  into  Canaan ;  and  it  will 
be  seen  that  this  gives  a  reasonable  and  possible  time  for  a  gen- 
eration. The  conquest  began  some  108  years  after  the  rise  of 
the  new  king  who  knew  tiot  Joseph  (Ex.  i.  8),  i.e.  of  Rame- 
ses II.,  for  there  is  no  foundation  for  the  suggestion  that 
the  reference  is  to  a  dynasty.  Allowing  twenty-five  years  for 
a  generation,  the  men  of  the  fourth  generation  born  in  the 
first  years  of  the  oppression  would  be  in  their  thirties  when 
the  conquest  began.  That  allowance  is  roughly  accurate, 
though  it  may  err  some  three  or  four  years  on  the  one  side 
or  the  other.  It  may  be  noticed  that  there  is  a  margin  for 
such  error  in  the  age  of  the  fourth  generation.  The  "  four 
hundred  years  "  present  no  difficulty  to  the  textual  critic,  for 
he  knows  that  four  hundred  may  be  nothing  more  than  a 
scribe's  misreading  of  forty  (see  Essays  in  Pent.  Crit.,  pp. 
155-169).  In  the  old  Hebrew  writing  there  was  no  division 
of  words  and  no  distinction  between  final  letters  and  others. 
Further,  abbreviations  were  common,  the  letter  m  (the  ini- 
tial letter  of  the  word  for  hundred)  being  a  current  abbre- 
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viation  for  it.  Forty  differs  from  four  only  by  the  addition 
of  this  letter  m.  Hence  the  misreading.  In  the  Old  Testa- 
ment forty  is  in  common  use  not  as  an  arithmetical  expres- 
sion, but  as  a  vague  statement  of  number.  Thus  we  should 
be  giving  the  meaning  most  correctly  by  a  paraphrase  like 
"  they  shall  be  slaves  for  a  period  of  years,  and  in  the  fourth 
generation  they  shall  return."  The  passing  over  of  the 
period  of  the  free  sojourn  in  Egypt  in  verse  13  is  entirely 
characteristic  of  Hebrew  methods  of  expression.  So  we  see 
how  the  schematic  chronology  arrived  at  215  years  as  the 
period  from  the  call  of  Abraham  to  the  entering  into  Egypt 
If  the  fourth  generation  from  Jacob  went  out  after  430  years, 
then  surely  the  second  generation  from  Abraham  must  have 
gone  in  after  215  years.  That  is  the  underlying  thought.  We 
are  dealing  not  with  historical  chronology  but  with  editorial 
reasoning  from  texts.  For  these  reasons  I  am  of  opinion 
that  the  430  years  and  the  fourth  generation  are  both  strictly 
historical.  Biblical  students  should  always  remember  that  on 
the  day  when  the  full  truth  is  revealed,  there  can  be  no  irrec- 
oncilable discrepancies,  no  harmonistic  interpretations,  and  no 
forced  exegesis.    Truth  is  always  consistent. 

The  foregoing  investigations  give  circa  1700  B.C.  for  the 
birth  of  Joseph;  and,  in  view  of  the  other  indications,  we 
may  give  circa  1800  B.C.  as,  roughly,  the  year  of  Abraham's 
entry  into  Canaan.  It  will  be  remembered  that  Isaac  was 
not  born  until  late,  that  his  marriage  in  turn  was  for  long 
unfruitful  (Gen.  xxv.  21),  that  Jacob  was  of  marriageable 
age  when  he  went  to  Aram-naharaim,  that  he  then  served 
seven  years,  and  that  Joseph  was  not  bom  till  late  in  his  mar- 
ried life.    No  greater  certainty  is  at  present  obtainable. 

A  few  words  must  be  said  on  the  chronology  from  the  Ex- 
odus to  the  building  of  the  Temple.    In  Judges  xi.  25  f.,  the 
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Massoretic  text  reads :  "  Did  he  have  any  dispute  with  Is- 
rael, or  did  he  at  all  fight  with  them  ?  When  Israel  abode  in 
Heshbon  .  .  .  three  hundred  years;  and  why  did  you  not  re- 
lieve at  that  time?"  Recent  commentators  have  followed 
Moore  in  reading :  "  Did  he  have  any  dispute  with  Israel,  or 
did  he  at  all  fight  with  them  when  Israel  abode  in  Heshbon/' 
etc.  "And  why  did  you  not,"  etc.,  thus  treating  three  hun- 
dred years  as  a  gloss  based  on  the  schematic  chronology  of 
the  book.  If  the  two  readings  be  compared,  there  can  be  no 
reasonable  doubt  that  Moore  is  right. 

As  to  the  schematic  chronology  itself,  I  refer  to  the  dis- 
cussion in  Moore's  "  Judges  *'  as  proving  beyond  all  doubt 
that  it  is  not  historical.  This  is  not  the  time  to  make  a  fresh 
attempt  at  solving  its  problems,  because  the  publication  of 
the  larger  Cambridge  Septuagint  may  give  us  fresh  material. 
There  is  no  reference  in  the  book  to  any  Egyptian  invasion, 
and  this  accords  with  the  facts.  There  is  not  enough  his- 
torical material  to  fill  an)rthing  like  the  period  assigned  by 
the  chronology.  Half  a  dozen  figures  stand  out  —  Barak 
and  Deborah,  Gideon,  Abimelech,  Jephthah,  and  Samson. 
Even  with  the  assistance  of  Othniel,  Caleb's  younger  con- 
temporary, Ehud,  and  the  minor  judges,  these  cannot  sum  up 
the  history  of  four  centuries.  Nor  are  the  recurrent  forties 
and  twenties  and  the  one  eighty  time  reckonings.  Forty  is 
rarely  arithmetical  in  the  Old  Testament. 

Lastly,  there  is  1  Kings  vi.  1.  According  to  the  Hebrew 
480  years,  according  to  the  LXX  440,  elapsed  from  the  Ex- 
odus to  the  building  of  the  Temple.  Both  are  multiples  of 
forty,  and  due  to  schematic  chronologers. 

That  completes  our  brief  survey.  It  is  not  at  present  pos- 
sible to  date  the  periods  of  the  patriarchs  and  the  judges  in 
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the  same  way  as  the  long  stretch  of  tihie  from  Joseph  to  the 
death  of  Moses,  but  it  is  reasonable  to  hope  that  the  science 
which  in  the  past  has  taught  us  so  much  and!  has  so  brilliantly 
confirmed  the  Biblical  narrative  may  in  the  future  extend 
its  revelations  in  full  measure  to  the  earlier  and  later  ages. 

In  conclusion  I  would  express  my  deep  indebtedness  to 
those  whose  efforts  have  rendered  this  investigation  possi- 
ble, —  primarily,  of  course  to  Professor  Flinders  Petrie,  who 
in  the  triple  role  of  discoverer  of  the  Israel  stele,  excavator 
of  Raamses,  and  historian  of  Egypt  has  conferred  such 
unique  benefits  on  all  lovers  of  the  Bible,  and  then  to  Pro- 
fessors Naville,  Breasted,  Bohl,  and  Eerdmans.  whose  work 
has  done  so  much  to  lighten  and  inform  my  labors. 
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ARTICLE  VIII. 


CRITICAL  NOTES. 


HOW  WAS  JESUS  LIMITED  IN  KNOWLEDGE  AND  POWER? 

The  thoughtful  discussion  of  "  How  Was  Our  Lx)rd  Lim- 
ited as  a  Man  ?  "  in  the  Sunday  School  Times  several  months 
ago,  suggests  the  presentation  of  a  few  thoughts,  which  the 
writer  has  found  helpful  to  himself  in  comprehending  the 
subject.  The  point  therein  urged,  that  Paul  maintained  the 
continuity  of  the  personality  of  Jesus,  when  he  "  emptied  him- 
self, taking  the  form  of  a  servant  "  (Phil.  ii.  7),  is  of  prime 
importance.  John  also  expresses  himself  in  a  similar  way 
(John  i.  1,  14).  Both  are  difficult  to  harmonize  with  the  con- 
ception of  two  natures,  as  stated  by  the  Chalcedon  creed. 

The  Scriptural  passages  just  referred  to  seem  to  suggest 
that  the  limitations  of  the  Divine  soul  were  rather  the  natural 
effects  of  the  body,  as  may  be  learned  from  modern  psy- 
chology. The  limitations  of  the  soul  by  the  body  are  real, 
and  often  are  just  as  manifest  and  potent  in  the  sage  and  the 
seer  as  in  the  dullard  or  dolt.  Brilliancy  of  intellect,  or  power 
of  soul,  seems  to  make  no  difference,  and  no  reason  readily 
appears  why  a  divine  spirit  might  not,  or  indeed  would  not 
naturally,  be  similarly  limited,  if  incarnate. 

1.  Perhaps  the  most  evident  limitation  is  that  conscious- 
ness, without  which  there  can  be  no  mental  activity,  is  de- 
pendent on  the  conditions  of  the  body.  Sleep,  a  blow  on  the 
head,  or  a  nervous  shock  may  temporarily,  or  even  perma- 
nently, destroy  consciousness,  and  the  spirit  is  helpless  and 
inert.  If  the  divine  "  was  manifest  in  the  flesh,"  why  should 
it  not  have  been  similarly  affected?  ^ 

2.  The  activities  and  experiences  of  consciousness  are  just 
as  truly  affected  by  our  physical  conditions  and  spiritual  en- 
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vironment.  Whether  a  great  truth  thrills  us,  or  is  forgotten 
for  the  time,  often  depends  upon  the  course  of  the  blood  in 
the  brain,  the  prominence  of  an  appetite,  a  chance  glimpse  of 
some  object,  a  spoken  word,  or  some  casual  suggestion.  And 
the  success  or  defeat  in  the  crisis  of  a  lifetime  may  depend 
upon  the  scope  and  vividness  of  consciousness  in  such  a 
crisis. 

Omniscience  cannot  feel  the  force  of  temptation,  because 
it  knows  the  effect  of  every  act  and  the  folly  of  every  sin; 
but  if  omniscience  could  forget,  or  see  only  one  side  of  a 
question  at  a  time,  as  under  bodily  limitations,  we  can  under- 
stand how  Jesus  could  have  been  truly  tempted,  how  prayer 
could  strengthen  him,  familiarity  with  Scripture  could  bring 
timely  help,  and  his  experiences  in  such  circumstances  be  a 
real  model  for  us. 

And  so,  also,  physical  exhaustion  and  nervous  collapse 
might  temporarily  eclipse  his  faith,  so  that  he  cried,  "  My 
God,  my  God,  why  hast  thou  forsaken  me  ?  "  Intense  sym- 
pathy with  sinful  man,  and  horror  at  the  blackness  of  self- 
ishness and  of  willful  rejection  of  Divine  love,  might  have 
caused  the  agony  in  the  Garden,  with  its  attendant  fear  of 
failure.  Nor  may  it  seem  inconceivable  that  the  keenness  of 
Divine  love  for  the  sinner,  with  the  vision  of  the  fate  of  un- 
repentant sinners  in  outer  darkness,  should  have  been  too 
much  for  bodily  endurance. 

3.  The  human  soul  has  three  sources  of  knowledge:  ex- 
perience, revelation,  and  instinct  or  intuition.  The  first  is 
fundamental  in  man,  and  is  directly  dependent  on  bodily 
senses  and  sensations.  Revelation  comes  from  other  spiritual 
beings  who  communicate  with  us.  The  third  speaks  to  us 
in  our  inner  consciousness.  It  is  sometimes  spoken  of  as  in- 
herited experience,  and  such  a  phrase  may  suggest  its  prob- 
able origin.  In  this  resides  the  difference  between  the  great 
man  and  the  ordinary,  between  the  brilliant  and  the  dull. 
The  consciousness  of  this  inner  revelation  of  one's  self  often 
comes  suddenly.   It  is  like  a  new  birth.   We  say  the  man  has 
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found  himself,  or  has  seen  the  vision  of  his  life.  To  man  it 
is  the  full  revelation  of  his  humanity,  or  race  life;  to  Jesus 
it  was  the  awakening  to  his  divinity. 

Therefore,  we  may  hold  logically  that  Jesus  learned  by  ex- 
perience and  revelation,  or  as  is  recorded,  "  advanced  in  wis- 
dom and  stature ; "  and  that  in  time,  certainly  when  he 
announced  his  Messiahship,  he  had  become  conscious  of  his 
Divine  nature.  Perhaps,  it  was  by  glimpses  at  first  of  his 
prenatal  existence  with  its  omniscience  and  omnipotence 
which  became  more  and  more  habitual  with  him,  less  and 
less   frequently  eclipsed. 

When  we  speak  of  the  knowledge  of  a  man,  we  mean  the 
full  scope  of  his  information  at  its  best  or  fullest,  not  that  of 
which  he  is  conscious  at  an  ordinary  time,  or  perhaps  at  any 
one  moment,  and  when  he  forgets,  he  knows  that  he  has  for- 
gotten and  to  a  degree  what  he  has  forgotten.  Is  it  not,  there- 
fore, conceivable  that  Jesus  might  have  had  omniscience,  and 
yet  may  have  become  conscious,  in  a  similar  way,  at  certain 
times,  that  much  of  its  scope  was  out  of,  or  beyond,  his  con- 
sciousness? By  some  such  conception,  we  may  believe  that  his 
utterances  concerning  religious  truth  were  Divinely  spoken, 
with  the  full  authority  of  God. 

This  has  particular  bearing  on  the  conclusion  of  those  who 
press  the  doctrine  of  Kenosis,  or  "  emptying,"  until  it  de- 
stroys his  Divinity,  and  renders  his  recognition  of  the  author- 
ity of  the  Old  Testament  scriptures  as  the  word  of  God  of 
no  more  value  than  of  a  man  of  his  time,  not  to  be  compared 
in  critical  importance  with  that  of  a  scholar  of  the  twentieth 
century. 

One  word  concerning  a  passage  to  which  some  will  appeal 
in  support  of  his  limited  knowledge  to  the  end  of  his  earthly 
career.  Mark  xiii.  32  says,  "  But  of  that  hour  knoweth  no 
one,  not  even  the  angels  in  heaven,  neither  the  Son,  but  the 
Father."  When  we  remember  how  Christ  at  times  professed 
knowledge  of  the  beginning  and  of  the  future,  which  must 
have  assumed  omniscience  (see  John  xvii.  5,  24;  viii.  58 ;  Matt. 
xxvi.  64;  xvi.  21,  27),  we  are  constrained  to  consider  that 
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passage  as  a  colloquial  expression  which  is  more  philosoph- 
ically stated  in  Acts  i.  7,  "  It  is  not  for  you  to  know  times  or 
seasons,  which  the  Father  hath  set  within  his  own  authority." 

4.  Emotions  of  the  Infinite  as  implied  in  many  Scriptural 
passages  may  be  inconceivable  to  us,  but  of  Jesus  they  arc 
expressive.  The  force  of  appetite,  the  play  of  feeling,  the 
strength  of  impulse,  and  other  incentives  to  action  are  also 
dependent  on  bodily  conditions.  Here  again  is  a  field  of 
temptation,  whereof  it  may  be  said  even  of  an  infinite  spirit, 
**  one  that  hath  been  in  all  points  tempted  like  as  we  are." 

5.  None  will  question  this  final  statement,  which  is  so  ob- 
vious. His  body  localized  the  manifestations  of  his  power.  He 
could  not  be  in  more  than  one  place  at  a  time.  Hence  one  rea- 
son, if  not  the  main  one,  for  his  telling  his  disciples,  "  It  is 
expedient  for  you  that  I  go  away." 

His  power  as  a  speaker  must  have  been  limited  by  his 
voice,  his  manner,  and  his  countenance,  and  we  do  not  know 
that  they  were  specially  impressive,  except  when  they  were 
illuminated  by  his  perfect  soul.  There  were  times  when  the 
godlike  spirit  shone  through  them  with  mighty  power,  as 
when  he  drove  the  money-changers  from  the  temple,  and 
when  it  struck  down  the  soldiers  sent  to  arrest  him. 

The  prophet  said  of  him,  *'  He  hath  no  form  or  comeliness, 
and  when  we  see  him,  there  is  no  beauty  that  we  should  de- 
sire him."  This  could  not  have  been  spoken  of  his  character, 
or  soul.  It  might  have  been  said  of  his  bodily  form  from  a 
worldly  standpoint.  May  he  not  have  taken  not  simply  a 
human  form,  but  that  of  the  humblest  of  men*? 

If  so,  these  bodily  limitations  would  have  had  their  fullest 
effect,  and  he  could  have  prayed  most  fittingly,  "  I  glorified 
thee  on  the  earth,  having  accomplished  the  work,  which  thou 
hast  given  me  to  do,  and  now.  Father,  glorify  thou  me  with 
thine  own  self,  with  the  glory  which  I  had  with  thee  before 
the  world  was." 

J.  E.  ToM>. 

Lawrence,  Kansas. 
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PROFESSOR  WBISMANN  ON  TALION  AND  PUBLIC  PUNISH- 
MENT IN  THE  MOSAIC  XAW.* 

This  book  by  Professor  Weismann  calls  for  something 
more  than  a  short  notice.  Its  excellence,  the  fact  that  it  con- 
stitutes a  definite  and  valuable  contribution  to  the  history  and 
understanding  of  Hebrew  law,  and  the  cases  where  his  views 
differ  from  those  that  an  English  lawyer  would  hold,  alike 
impose  more  detailed  consideration  than  would  be  possible 
in  small  compass.  It  is  marked  by  an  air  of  modesty  and 
reasonableness  which  is  very  grateful  after  much  experience 
of  the  dogmatism  and  stupidity  of  slipshod  theological  claim- 
ants to  infallibility.  It  is  lucid  and  thorough,  and  takes  ac- 
count of  a  wide  range  of  German  and  French  literature; 
though,  of  works  written  in  English,  only  a  book  of  Bissell's 
and  an  encyclopedia  article  have  been  consulted.  In  the  case 
of  whole  sections  a  reviewer  can  only  express  his  complete 
and  respectful  agreement,  with  here  and  there  a  note  of  dis- 
sent as  to  some  minor  detail.  Indeed,  for  one  who  has 
been  trained  on  the  lines  of  the  English  law  schools  the 
main  feature  of  interest  lies  less  in  the  professor's  opinions 
and  conclusions  than  in  the  fact  that  he  reaches  them  by 
rather  different  paths  from  those  that  we  should  naturally 
follow.  It  may  be  added  that  the  professor  is  invariably 
right  in  cases  where  he  differs  from  the  opinions  of  theo- 
logians, and  that  he  has  undoubtedly  proved  his  main  con- 
tention (of  which  more  hereafter).  The  volume  should  be 
found  in  every  theological  library,  for  it  greatly  excels  many 
more  pretentious  works  and  provides  much  wholesome  doc- 
trine admirably  expressed  on  matters  where  theologians  are  in- 
variably very  weak.  As  examples  I  would  cite  the  first,  third, 
and  sixth  divisions  of  the  first  section,  the  fourth  division  of 
the  second  section,  and,  subject  to  the  criticisms  which  fol- 
low, the  third  and  sixth  sections.  The  sections  are  eight  in 
number  and  deal  with  the  following  topics: — 

^Talion  und  Offentliche  Strafe  im  Mosaischen  Rechte.  Von  Dr. 
Jakob  Weismann,  Oeheimem  Justizrat  und  Professor  in  Greifswald. 
Leipzig:  Verlag  von  Felix  Meiner.    1913.    M.  3.60. 
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Sect.  1.  (pp.    1-11).    Object  and  methods. 
"      2.  (pp.  12-22).    The  critical  assumptions. 
"      3.  (pp.  22-40).    The  conception  of  tallon:  tallon  in  injuries 

to  the  person  and  wrongs  to  property:  the 

private-law  character  of  tallon. 
"      4.  (pp.  40-56).    Blood  revenge  and  tallon  in  the  case  of 

homicide. 
**      5.  (pp.  57-64).    Appendix:  Tallon  in  the  case  of  homicide 

according  to  Islamic  law. 
"      6.  (pp.  64-86).    The  right  of  asylum.  Homicide  as  a  crime. 

7.  (pp.  86-90).    Tallon  in  the  case  of  false  testimony. 

8.  (pp.  90-100).  The  idea  of  public  punishment 

To  make  matters  quite  clear  to  non-legal  readers  a  few 
words  of  explanation  are  desirable.  A  crime  {ofFeniliches 
Dclikt)  is,  for  our  present  purposes,  an  offense  of  which  the 
community  undertakes  the  punishment  as  part  of  its  own 
duty.  When  the  community  lays  it  down  that,  as  a  matter  of 
law,  murder  is  to  be  punished  by  it  with  death,  and  that  this 
penalty  is  not  to  be  at  the  option  of  any  private  individual, 
it  makes  murder  a  crime.  On  the  other  hand,  a  tort  (delict) 
is  a  wrong  which  is  treated  as  a  matter  of  private  law.  If 
I  unlawfully  trespass  on  my  neighbor's  land,  he  can  take 
action  against  me  if  he  choose,  and  recover  damages;  but 
he  only  can  do  so,  and  if  he  does  not  choose,  the  community 
as  a  community  will  not  interfere,  and  nothing  will  happen 
to  me.  It  is  a  matter  of  private  law,  law  regulating  relations 
between  two  individuals  in  which  no  public  interest  is  di- 
rectly concerned.  In  such  a  case  the  community  leaves  the 
question  of  dealing  with  me  to  private  judgment.  Let  us 
apply  this  to  the  case  of  homicide.  "  He  that  smiteth  a  man 
so  that  he  die  shall  surely  be  put  to  death  "  is  a  criminal  law. 
Here  the  point  of  view  is  that  of  the  community's  insisting 
on  the  punishment.  But  "  thou  shalt  give  life  in  return  for 
life,"  coupled  with  a  right  to  the  avenger  of  blood  not  to 
enforce  the  penalty  but  to  take  a  ransom  with  the  approval  or 
acquiescence  of  the  community,  is  private  law.  Historically 
these  two  methods  belong  to  different  stages.  The  treat- 
ment of  the  offense  as  a  tort  is  historically  earlier  than  its 
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treatment  as  a  crime,  and  we  see  the  transition  quite  clearly 
in  Num.  xxxv.  31-33,  where,  in  the  case  of  criminal  homicide, 
the  taking  of  ransom  is  forbidden,  and  a  religious  sanction 
is  given  to  the  newer  conception  of  the  treatment  of  the 
offense  as  a  crime.  Now  in  early  societies  criminal  law  did 
not  exist  at  all.  In  its  place  was  vengeance,  tempered  sooner 
or  later  by  composition.  "  When  the  society  is  weak,  many 
injuries  lead  to  vengeance  expressed  in  blood- feud  (see 
especially  Gen.  xxxiv.)  and  retribution,  seen  in  talion  (*eye 
for  eye,'  etc.).  This  is  often  disadvantageous  to  the  com- 
munity which  is  weakened  by  private  wars  and  the  loss  or 
crippling  of  fighting  men,  and  everywhere  recourse  is  had  to 
a  system  of  compensation  to  prevent  this.  Thus  the  owner 
of  property  is  offered  manifold  restitution  from  the  thief  to 
prevent  his  taking  the  law  into  his  own  hands  and  fighting 
(Ex.  xxii.  1  (xxi.  37),  etc.;  Post,  Grundriss,  ii.  430-432); 
and  in  most  cases  both  the  blood-feud  and  talion  are  regu- 
larly succeeded  by  composition.  Gen.  xx.  16,  where  a  thou- 
sand pieces  of  silver  are  given  as,  *  a  covering  of  the  eyes,' 
is  particularly  instructive."  ^  Writers  who  have  not  been 
conspicuous  for  competence  or  training  in  the  comparative 
and  historical  methods  have  laid  it  down  that  the  vengeful 
notion  of  talion  is  the  predominant  conception  in  Mosaic 
criminal  law,  and  gives  it  its  specific  character.  Weismann's 
main  thesis  (p.  4)  is,  that  this  view  is  wrong.  "  The  prin- 
ciple of  talion,"  he  writes,  "  in  the  Mosaic  law  is  not  a  prin- 
ciple of  criminal  law  (strafreclitliches)  at  all —  criminal 
in  the  sense  of  being  subject  to  public  punishment  —  but 
purely  one  of  private  law ;  the  idea  of  public  punishment  did 
not  develop  in  Israelitish  criminal  law  out  of  vengeance 
(particularly  the  blood-feud),  not  out  of  the  conception  of 
retaliation,  not  out  of  the  idea  of  talion,  but  rather  arose 
independently  of  it  and  overcame  it."  That  passage  in  Num- 
bers proves  the  absolute  correctness  of  his  view.*   Weismann 

*  Murray's  Illu8tra4»d  Bible  Dictionary  (1908).  p.  186b. 

'  I  set  it  out  because  It  so  clearly  illustrates  the  conflict  between 
new  and  old,  and  explains  the  viewpoint:  "  Moreover  ye  shall  take 
no  ransom  for  the  life  of  a  manslayer,  which  is  guilty  of  death: 
Vol.  LXXIII.    Na  291.    10 
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has  seen  that  this  law  and  Ex.  xxi.  12  f.,  15,  16,  etc.,  in  which 
this  idea  of  crime  is  found,  belong  to  the  same  historical  stage 
and  are  from  one  and  the  same  hand.  I  can  only  express  my 
complete  agreement.  And  this  leads  me  to  consider  the 
points  of  difference  between  us. 

In  the  whole  of  this  book  I  can  find  few  matters  of  im- 
portance in  which  on  professional  grounds  I  must  dissent 
from  Weismann.  But  he  has  taken  over  some  errors  from 
the  theologians,  and  in  certain  matters  these  have  led  him 
astray.  I  have  frequently  observed  that  no  competent  jurist 
who  examined  the  Wellhausen  theory  could  fail  to  reject  it 
on  legal  grounds.  Weismann  is  in  the  peculiar  position  of 
having  taken  over  the  Wellhausen  theory  first  without  ifide- 
pendent  examination,  and  of  having  then  examined  a  small 
portion  of  the  jural  material  and  found  that  in  that  portion 
the  theory  broke  down.  In  consequence  he  has  modified  the 
theory  so  as  to  assign  to  P  several  parts  of  JE,  although  the 
critical  contention  was  that  P  could  be  and  had  been  separ- 
ated by  them  with  complete  certainty :  he  has  had  to  abandon 
any  attempt  to  explain  phenomena  which  will  fit  in  with  Mo- 
saic authorship,  but  with  nothing  else :  and  he  has  shown  con- 
clusively that  a  transposition  which  he  has  taken  over  from  ^ 
the  critics  is  untenable.  Again,  in  one  connection  he  relies 
on  Lev.  xxvii,  to  explain  the  provisions  of  Exodus,  though  the 
former  belongs  to  a  late  stratum  of  P  according  to  the  critics, 
and  represents  the  views  of  a  writer  who  lived  many  centuries 
after  the  lawgiver  of  the  Exodus  passage  (pp.  50  f.).  Ac- 
cordingly, in  dealing  with  each  of  the  main  passages,  I  shall 
point  to  the  evidence  of  Mosaic  date.     For  the  rest  I  may 

but  he  shall  surely  be  put  to  death.  And  ye  shall  take  no  ransom 
for  him  that  is  fled  to  his  city  of  refuge,  that  he  should  come  again 
to  dwell  in  the  land,  until  the  death  of  the  priest  So  ye  shall  not 
pollute  the  land  wherein  ye  are:  for  blood,  it  poUuteth  the  land: 
and  no  expiation  can  be  made  for  the  land  for  the  blood  that  is 
shed  therein,  but  by  the  blood  of  him  that  shed  it  And  thou  shalt 
not  defile  the  land  which  ye  inhabit,  in  the  midst  of  which  I  dwell: 
for  I  the  LoBD  dwell  in  the  midst  of  the  children  of  Israel "  (Num. 
XXXV.  31-34). 
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respectfully  refer  the  learned  professor  to  my  various  writ- 
ings in  reply  to  the  Wellhausen  critics  and  particularly  to  the 
sixth  chapter  of  "  Essays  in  Pentateuchal  Criticism "  on  the 
alleged  centralizing  of  the  cultus,  and  to  pages  596-606  of 
the  BS  for  October,  1914,  as  to  the  judicial  law  of  Deut.  xvii. 

Leviticus  xxiv.  brings  out  the  difference  between  the  case- 
trained  English  lawyer  and  the  code-trained  German.  In 
dealing  with  a  code  it  is  only  necessary  to  look  at  the  rele- 
vant section  or  sections,  discover  the  true  interpretation,  and 
then  apply  it  to  the  facts  in  any  particular  case.  This  is  not 
so  in  systems  where  the  law  is  made  by  judges  in  deciding 
cases.  A  set  of  facts  crops  up  which  leads  to  litigation. 
The  court  has  to  decide  that  set  of  facts  and  lay  down  the 
law  applicable  to  it.  When  a  new  case  arises  presenting  facts 
that  are  similar,  but  not  identical  with  the  first,  it  will  be 
necessary  to  consider  not  merely  the  earlier  judgment,  but 
also  the  facts  on  which  it  was  based.  Let  me  illustrate  this: 
X,  a  freeman,  commits  an  offense.  The  court  decides  that 
this  offense  is  to  be  punished  in  a  particular  way.  There- 
after Y,  a  slave,  commits  the  same  offense.  It  is  not  possible 
just  to  turn  to  the  judgment  in  X's  case  and  say  without  more 
ado  that  the  treatment  of  Y  must  be  the  same.  The  facts 
must  also  be  considered,  and  the  difference  of  status  may 
cause  a  difference  in  the  decisions.  Hence,  to  ascertain  what 
the  law  was  as  laid  down  in  the  case  of  X,  we  must  have  re- 
gard to  the  facts  of  the  case  and  not  go  beyond  them.  Ac- 
cordingly, in  all  countries  that  rely  on  judge-made  law,  re- 
ports of  cases  state  all  the  material  facts ;  and  when  new  cir- 
cumstances arise,  the  court  considers  the  leading  reported 
cases  that  bear  on  the  subject,  and  decides  that  their  judg- 
ments read  in  the  light  of  ihe  facts  on  which  they  were  based 
do  or  do  not  yield  a  principle  that  is  here  applicable.  In 
other  words,  the  earlier  decision  may  be  applied,  or  it  may 
be  distinguished, 

Leviticus  xxiv.  10-23  is  one  of  the  most  interesting  land- 
marks in  legal  history  that  have  come  down  to  us,  but  it  must 
be  read  not  as  a  fortuitous  and  inexplicable  congeries  of  lit- 
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erary  fragments  but  as  a  decided  case.  I  have  discussed  it 
at  some  length,  giving  parallels  (which  could  easily  be  mul- 
tiplied indefinitely),  in  the  third  chapter  of  "  Studies  in  Bib- 
lical Law."  For  our  present  purpose  a  shorter  treatment  will 
be  sufficient. 

The  son  of  an  Egyptian  father  and  an  Israelitish  mother 
blasphemed  the  name  of  God.  Held  (1)  that  blasphemy  was 
a  crime  punishable  by  death;  and  (2)  that,  in  the  case  of 
blasphemy  and  certain  other  specified  heads  of  law,  strangers 
(gerim)  were  subject  to  the  same  law  as  Israelites.  It  is  the 
second  point  that  gives  the  case  its  extraordinary  importance, 
for  it  was  much  more  difficult  than  can  easily  be  realized  by 
those  who  have  not  familiarized  themselves  with  either  ar- 
chaic law  or  the  state  of  affairs  in  the  East  to-day.  In  cer- 
tain stages  of  society,  law  is  personal  not  territorial.  This 
is  almost  always  the  case  where  the  law  is  religious.  Thus 
in  India,  Hindu  and  Mohammedan,  living  side  by  side,  will 
yet  be  subject  to  entirely  different  systems  of  law  in  certain 
matters;  in  Turkey,  Siam,  or  China,  European  and  native 
are  subject  to  diflFerent  laws  and  diflferent  tribunals;  in  an- 
cient Rome  certain  legal  institutions  had  to  be  duplicated, 
because  a  plebeian  was  not  a  patrician,  and  later  because  a 
stranger  was  not  a  Roman.  This  decision  in  the  case  of 
Shelomith's  son  was  therefore  epoch-making,  for  it  settled 
the  question  whether  there  were  to  be  one  or  two  systems 
of  law  in  Israel  dealing  with  the  relevant  topics.  "  Lastly, 
we  come  to  the  question  of  the  date  of  the  passage.  On  this 
no  two  opinions  are  possible.  Such  a  judgment  as  this  could 
only  have  been  given  at  a  time  when  it  was  uncertain  what 
law  should  be  applied  to  strangers,  and  that  is  a  question 
which  is  bound  to  come  up  for  settlement  at  a  very  early  date 
in  the  independent  history  of  any  nation.  So  obvious  does 
this  appear  that  I  shall  not  trouble  to  cite  the  evidence  of  the 
historical  books.  But  we  can  of  course  carry  the  argument 
further.  Could  such  a  judgment  have  been  forged  in  any 
post-Mosaic  age?  Obviously  not;  for  it  would  have  been 
utterly  meaningless   in   any  period  when   Israelite   law  was 
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applied  as  a  matter  of  course  to  a  criminal  of  foreign  ori- 
gin. The  thoroughness  with  which  this  judgment  did  its 
work  made  it  certain  that  its  meaning  would  soon  be  for- 
gotten, and  the  passage  must  have  been  as  unintelligible  in 
the  post-exilic  times,  to  which  the  critics  assign  it,  as  it  has 
proved  to  all  subsequent  commentators.  It  has  never  been 
suggested  either  that  the  supposititious  literary  forgers  of 
the  critics  were  capable  of  manufacturing  a  system  of  an- 
cient law  which  would  bear  the  test  of  comparison  with  the^ 
genuine  systems  of  early  societies,  or  that  they  desired  to  pass 
off  on  their  contemporaries  a  body  of  law  which  was  obso- 
lete and  unintelligible,  or  that  their  contemporaries  would 
ever  have  accepted  such  forgeries  as  intelligible,  useftil,  or 
genuine"  (Studies  in  Biblical  Law,  p.  94). 

Turning  now  to  Ex.  xxi.  23-25,  I  am  compelled  again  to 
differ  from  the  learned  professor  —  this  time  on  other 
grounds.  This  passage  applies  to  a  pregnant  woman  who 
sustains  injury  to  her  person  when  standing  by  as  an  on- 
looker at  a  fight  between  men.  I  have  considered  certain 
aspects  of  this  matter  on  page  119  of  "  Studies  in  Biblical 
Law  "  and  need  not  repeat  myself.  Weismann  starts  by  as- 
suming that  these  verses  should  be  transposed  to  follow 
verse  19  (pp.  27-29).  They  will  then  apply  in  the  case  of  two 
men  striving.  This  view  is  untenable  for  two  reasons: 
(a)  The  sentence  will  then  read,  "And  if  men  quarrel,  and 
one  strike  his  neighbor  with  a  stone,  or  with  a  fist,  and 
he  die  not,  ...  if  there  shall  be  damage,  thou  shalt  give  life 
for  life,"  But,  "  if  he  die  not "  it  is  impossible  to  "  give  life 
for  life."  The  two  things  cannot  stand  together.  (&)  He 
himself  points  out  (p.  56)  that  in  that  case  the  passage  can- 
not stand  with  xxi.  12,  which  treats  this  form  of  homicide 
as  a  crime.  We  should  then  have  side  by  side  in  the  same 
code  two  incompatible  laws,  the  one  treating  an  offense  as  a 
crime,  the  other  as  a  tort  subject  to  talion,  and  the  two  can- 
not coexist.  Accordingly  Weismann  is  reduced  to  making 
verse  12  a  later  addition  of  P !  Clearly  the  true  effect  of  his 
logical  discussion  on  page  56  is  to  show,  not  that  verse  21  is 
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a  later  addition,  but  that  the  transposition  of  verses  23-25 
is  wrong. 

What  then  is  his  reason  for  this  transposition?  Nothing 
more  than  the  dictum  that  "  it  is  incredible  that  the  very 
special  case  of  the  injury  to  a  pregnant  woman  in  a  quarrel 
between  other  persons  should  have  been  treated,  and  all  other 
cases  of  injury  to  the  person  left  unpunished  "  (p.  28).  So  it 
would  be,  but  Weismann  has  here  overlooked  two  facts.  He 
has  himself  explained  very  clearly  that  the  Mosaic  legislation 
does  not  purport  to  comprise  all  the  law  in  existence.  As  he 
pertinently  remarks,  "  *  Laws  that  live  in  the  conviction  and 
knowledge  of  all '  are  easily  passed  over  in  writing  down 
national  common  law "  ( Volksrechten,  an  expression  for 
which  no  English  equivalent  exists)  (p.  11).  Indeed,  one 
may  go  further,  and  remark  that  the  legislation  of  the  Pen- 
tateuch belongs  to  the  general  type  of  ancient  codes  which 
were  framed  for  the  purpose  of  clearing  up  disputed  points 
and  introducing  necessary  changes.  It  is  not  a  consolidating 
code.  I  have  repeatedly  adduced  evidence  of  this.^  Just 
as  in  the  case  of  Shelomith's  son  and  some  other  decisions, 
so  in  many  of  the  "  dooms  '*  of  Exodus  the  law  laid  down 
was  really  to  deal  with  current  emergencies.  It  must  not  be 
forgotten  that,  from  the  departure  from  Egj'pt  onwards, 
Moses  was  acting  as  a  judge  (see  Ex.  xxxiii.  7  ff. ;  xxiv.  14; 
xviii.,  etc.).  I  apprehend  that  the  law  of  all  usual  cases  of 
personal  injury  had  long  been  well  settled,  and  that  it  was 
only  the  question  of  what  was  to  be  done  in  the  case  of  a 
pregnant  woman  bystander  that  was  doubtful.  Probably  an 
actual  case  had  recently  occurred. 

The  second  point  that  Weismann  has  overlooked  is  that  a 
transposition  leaves  us  with  practically  the  same  difficulty  — 
for  how  explain  the  fact  that  injury  to  bystanders  is  left  un- 
considered except  in  the  case  of  pregnant  women,  or  the  ab- 
sence of  any  provision  for  injury  to  the  woman  herself  apart 
from  her  prospects  of  child-bearing?  The  one  and  only  ex- 
'  Studies  in  Biblical  Law,  passim;  Murray's  Illustrated  Bible 
Dictionary,  p.  465,  etc. 
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planation,  as  it  seems  to  me,  is  that  the  law  relating  to  injuries 
to  the  person  generally  (in  the  case  of  bystanders  and  others) 
was  one  that  "  lived  in  the  conviction  and  knowledge  of  all," 
and  that  consequently  it  was  only  in  the  very  exceptional 
case  of  pregnant  women  bystanders  and  the  new  case  of 
strangers  (gerim)  that  new  law  of  any  sort  was  necessary. 
Under  the  old  conception  of  law  as  personal  the  tribes  in 
Egypt  had  developed  the  elementary  rules  on  their  own  lines. 

Coming  now  to  the  law  of  homicide,  it  may  be  said  at  once 
that  it  is  intelligible  only  when  viewed  in  the  light  of  its  close 
connection  with  the  personal  experiences  of  Moses  the  man- 
slayer.  Weismann  tries  to  explain  the  provisions  of  Num- 
bers by  the  theory  that  the  death  of  the  High  Priest  is  re- 
garded as  expiation  for  the  homicides  committed  during  his 
tenure  of  the  dignity,  but  admits  frankly  that  it  is  impossi- 
ble to  see  what  expiatory  power  lay  in  it  (p.  74).  Let  me 
cite  what  I  have  written  before.  "  The  first  stage  known  to 
us  is  presented  by  the  history  of  Cain.  .  .  .  This  presents  us 
with  an  institution  found  in  many  ancient  societies  —  the 
Roman  sacratio  capitis,  and  see  Post,  Grundriss,  vol.  i.  pp. 
163  ff.,  352  ff.,  on  Friedloslegung.  The  offender  is  expelled 
from  the  tribal  community,  and  left  to  wander  over  the  earth 
a  vagabond  liable  to  death  at  the  hands  of  any  who  may  meet 
him.  Next  comes  Genesis  ix.  6,  laying  down  the  law  of 
blood  revenge.  But  it  must  be  observed  that  in  this  pas- 
sage no  distinction  is  made  between  various  forms  of  homi- 
cide. All  taking  of  human  life  pardonable  or  unpardonable 
falls  within  the  terms  of  the  verse.  (Cf.  Post,  Grundriss,  vol. 
i.  pp.  237  f.;  vol.  ii.  p.  333.) 

"  The  next  stage  is  one  of  singular  human  interest,  for  it 
stands  in  close  relation  to  an  incident  in  the  life  of  the  great 
lawgiver.  Moses  once  slew  a  man,  not  in  enmity  or  having 
lain  in  wait.  God  appointed  him  a  place  whither  he  might 
flee  and  live,  and  there  he  remained  until  the  death  of  Pha- 
raoh. All  this  is  very  vividly  mirrored  in  the  Mosaic  law  of 
homicide.  A  distinction  is  for  the  first  time  drawn  between 
wilful  murder  and  manslaughter,  and  places  are  appointed 
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for  the  protection  of  those  who  had  committed  the  latter 
offense,  while  the  role  of  Pharaoh  is  assigned  to  the  chief 
hereditary  office-bearer  of  the  Mosaic  theocracy  —  the  High 
Priest.  Similar  institutions  meet  us  elsewhere,  but  it  would 
fall  beyond  the  scope  of  this  article  to  discuss  them,  or  to 
point  out  the  statesmanship  with  which  the  provisions  of  this 
law  are  nicely  adjusted  to  fit  in  with,  and  yet  neutralize,  the 
prevailing  sentiment  of  blood  revenge.  But  attention  must 
be  drawn  to  the  terms  in  which  the  distinction  is  laid  down. 
Being  entirely  new,  the  principle  of  dividing  homicide  could 
only  be  made  clear  to  the  people  with  difficulty.  The  human 
mind,  especially  in  early  times,  apprehends  the  concrete  far 
more  readily  than  the  abstract.  Hence,  as  in  other  archaic 
legislations,  we  find  a  number  of  concrete  cases  laid  down: 
and  this  has  led  a  comparative  jurist  like  Dareste  to  express 
the  opinion  that  Numbers  xxxv.  is  the  most  archaic  portion 
of  the  Pentateuchal  legislation  (fitudes  d'Histoire  du  Droit, 
pp.  28-29,  note;  cf.  p.  23).  To  the  present  writer  this  view 
appears  to  need  some  qualification.  Thus  the  extraordinary 
simile  in  Deuteronomy  xxii.  26  (a  ravished  maiden  compared 
to  a  murdered  man)  shows  that  it  was  equally  difficult  for 
Moses  to  convey  to  the  mind  of  his  people  the  idea  of  com- 
pulsion as  affecting  criminal  liability;  but  undoubtedly  Da- 
reste*s  view  of  the  passage  is  in  the  main  sound. 

"  We  must  now  turn  to  another  feature  of  the  develop- 
ment. In  archaic  law  many  offenses  that  are  treated  in  a 
mature  system  as  crimes,  i.e.  as  offenses  punishable  by  the 
state,  are  viewed  from  an  entirely  different  standpoint.  The 
desire  of  the  early  legislator  is  to  restrain  and  regulate  the 
sentiment  of  revenge,  and  set  bounds  to  the  activities  of  in- 
jured persons  who  strive  to  exact  reparation  in  ways  that  are 
not  beneficial  to  the  community.  In  the  case  of  homicide  we 
see  that  in  the  Mosaic  age  it  was  treated  as  a  matter  for  pri- 
vate feud:  but  side  by  side  with  this  there  is  another  idea 
growing  up.  In  Numbers  xxxv.  we  find  it  laid  down  that 
blood  polluteth  the  land,  and  the  Israelites  are  commanded 
not   to  defile  the  land   which  they  inhabit,   in  the  midst  of 
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which  God  dwells.  This  idea  finds  further  expression  in 
Deuteronomy :  "  Thou  shalt  put  away  the  innocent  blood  from 
Israel,  that  it  may  go  well  with  thee  "  (xix.  13)  ;  "  Forgive,  O 
Lord,  thy  people  Israel,  .  .  .  ami  suffer  not  innocent  blood  [to 
remain]  in  the  midst  of  thy  people  Israel,  And  the  blood  shall 
be  forgiven  them/'  etc.  (xxi.  8).  We  have  here  expressions 
of  the  sense  that  the  community  in  its  corporate  capacity  has 
some  responsibility  for  the  prevention  of  crime,  that  murder 
is  no  longer  merely  the  affair  of  the  deceased's  family.  And 
our  materials  take  us  yet  one  step  further.  When  the  mon- 
archy arose  we  find  that  the  king,  as  the  highest  organ  of 
the  state,  began  to  feel  that  it  was  his  duty  to  punish  mur- 
derers, and  that,  if  he  failed  in  that,  blood-guiltiness  would 
rest  on  him.  This  idea  finds  expression  in  David's  language  in 
2  Samuel  iii.  28  f.  (perhaps  too,  in  iv.  11)  and  xiv.  9,  and  most 
clearly  in  1  Kings  ii.  ai-33  "  (BS,  Jan.  1908,  pp.  118-121). 
Evidence  of  Mosaic  date  is  here  plain  enough.  It  may  be 
reenforced  by  a  reference  to  the  history  of  such  institutions 
as  the  patria  potestas.  But  a  few  words  must  be  added  on 
some  points  on  which  I  cannot  quite  accept  Weismann's  views. 
On  page  80  he  expresses  the  opinion  that,  in  Num.  xxxv. 
16-21,  rules  providing  that  a  man  *'  shall  surely  die  "  could 
not  originally  have  been  combined  with  rules  about  the 
avenger  of  the  blood.  With  great  respect  I  must  dissent  from 
this  opinion.  The  legislation  is  intended  to  convert  the  pri- 
vate wrong  into  a  crime.  In  order  to  effect  this  the  blood 
feud  in  its  old  form  had  to  be  abolished,  and  it  was  essential 
to  the  interests  of  society  that  this  should  be  done.  But  the 
institution  was  deeply  rooted,  alike  by  its  appeal  to  certain 
human  instincts  and  by  custom.  The  easiest  way  of  effecting 
the  change  was  by  utilizing  the  old  institution  as  far  as  pos- 
sible, and  letting  the  avenger  of  the  blood  continue  to  per- 
form his  function,  subject  to  and  under  the  control  of  the 
judicial  authorities.  The  fact  is  that,  under  cover  of  the 
old  terminology  and  with  the  aid  of  the  religious  sanction, 
the  nearest  kinsman  is  here  converted  from  the  old-fashioned 
avenger  of  the  blood  into  a  public  executioner,  his  rights  be- 
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ing  limited  to  the  cases  specified  by  the  law  and  the  opticm 
of  composition  being  taken  from  him.  This  was  a  very 
statesmanlike  way  of  introducing  the  necessary  change. 
Hence  I  do  not  think  the  rules  necessarily  incompatible.  On 
the  other  hand,  in  the  case  of  all  these  laws  the  full  resources 
of  textual  criticism  should  be  employed.  I  well  remember 
that  when  I  first  came  to  Biblical  studies  I  observed  that  the 
commentators  from  time  to  time  quoted  the  ancient  versions, 
and  naturally  concluded  that  they  had  sifted  the  evidence 
and  arrived  at  the  best  text  attainable  from  our  present  ma- 
terials. Unhappily  this  is  not  so,  and  nothing  more  than  the 
fringe  of  the  problem  has  yet  been  touched.  Weismann  has 
been  misled  as  I  was.  Hence  we  have  yet  to  ascertain  as 
nearly  as  possible  the  true  texts  of  all  these  passages. 

In  the  note  on  page  83  our  author  has  some  observations 
on  Gen.  ix.  5  f .  which  are  sound  so  far  as  they  go,  but  appear 
to  me  to  overlook  the  fact  that,  as  the  shedding  of  blood 
by  man  is  contemplated  in  verse  6,  we  must  treat  the  passage 
as  a  law,  not  as  a  mere  promise  of  Divine  protection.  On 
the  other  hand,  I  cannot  agree  with  the  theory  on  page  44 
that  Gen.  iv.  refers  to  every  Kenite. 

By  way  of  general  criticism  I  would  venture  to  suggest 
that  more  attention  might  have  been  given  to  the  practical 
reasons  for  the  various  laws  considered,  and  to  the  relation- 
ship of  the  author's  theme  to  the  work  of  the  legislator  as  a 
whole ;  but,  taken  all  in  all,  this  book  is  undoubtedly  excellent. 

I  would  express  the  hope  that  Weismann  will  not  abandon 
these  researches  which  he  is  so  well  fitted  to  pursue.  If  he 
were  to  lecture  on  Biblical  law,  he  could  easily  make  his 
University  the  best  in  the  world  for  Old  Testament  studies, 
and  a  complete  modern  history  of  Old  Testament  law  from 
his  pen  would  be  a  great  boon  to  all  who  are  interested  in 
the  advancement  of  learning. 

Harold  M.  Wiener. 

London,  England. 
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ARTICLE   IX. 

NOTICES  OF  RECENT  PUBLICATIONS. 

Modern  Movements  Among  Moslems.  By  Samuel  Gra- 
ham Wilson,  D.D.,  Thirty-two  Years  Resident  in  Persia; 
author  of  "  Persian  Life  and  Customs,"  '*  Bahaism  and  its 
Oaims,"  etc.  12mo.  Pp.  305.  New  York:  Fleming  H. 
Revell  Company.     1916.     $1.50,  net. 

Leavening  the  Levant.  By  Joseph  K.  Greene,  D.D., 
Fifty-one  Years  Missionary  in  Turkey.  With  One  Hun- 
dred Illustrations  and  Three  Maps.  12mo.  Pp.  x,  350. 
[For  name  of  publishers,  consult  Bibliotheca  Sacra  Com- 
pany.]    1916.    $1.50,  net. 

The  next  thing  to  seeing  the  Mohammedan  world  with 
one's  own  eyes  is  to  look  at  it  through  the  eyes  of  the  Chris- 
tian missionaries  who  have  labored  long  in  Moslem  coun- 
tries. For  about  one  hundred  years  American  missionaries 
have  been  engaged  in  successful  work  in  all  the  chief  centers 
of  the  Turkish  Empire  and  the  adjoining  regions  in  Persia. 
Though  their  labors  mainly  related  to  the  nominal  Christians 
in  Mohammedan  countries,  the  medical  missions  established 
in  these  centers,  and  to  some  extent  the  educational  institu- 
tions, have  incidentally  exerted  a  strong  influence  upon  the 
Moslems  themselves.  Of  all  the  missionaries  in  Mohamme- 
dan countries,  the  authors  of  these  two  books  are  preemi- 
nent in  their  first-hand  knowledge  of  the  conditions  which 
they  describe.  Dr.  Wilson  has  been  for  more  than  thirty 
years  a  resident  in  Persia,  and  Dr.  Greene  for  more  than  fifty 
years  a  resident  in  the  Turkish  Empire.  In  the  main  their 
conclusions  concerning  the  progress  of  events  past,  present, 
and  future  in  Mohammedan  countries  ag^ee.  Their  general 
conclusions  may  be  summed  up  as  follows: — 

"  Stiff  as  a  dead  man's  hand  "  is  the  general  characteriza- 
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tion  of  the  Mohammedan  religion  by  historians  and  bic^^- 
phers.  For  thirteen  hundred  years  there  has  been  no  sub- 
stantial change  in  the  Mohammedan  system  of  doctrine  and 
practice.  Dr.  Wilson,  however,  points  to  the  rise  of  Sufiism, 
Wahbabism,  Babism,  and  of  the  many  Dervish  orders  as  indi- 
cations of  change.  The  discussion  of  those  mystical  and 
philosophical  movements  and  of  the  Dervish  orders  is  of 
interest,  but  none  of  the  movements  touch  the  cardinal  points 
of  Islam.  Mohammedans  are  still  and  everywhere  fanati- 
cally devoted  to  their  prophet;  they  are  valiant  defenders  of 
the  unity  of  God,  though  this  doctrine  has  no  effect  on  their 
moral  character ;  their  namaz,  "  prayer,"  is  still  in  the  Arabic 
language,  which  three  fourths  of  all  Mohammedans  do  not 
know,  and  is  an  utter  formality;  with  them  religion  and 
morality  are  divorced;  they  know  neither  the  love  of  God 
nor  the  brotherhood  of  man,  and  their  heaven  is  still  a  sen- 
sual paradise.  A  strong  religious  interest  binds  Mohamme- 
dans together,  but  their  antagonisms,  arising  from  different 
views  of  doctrine  and  practice,  and  from  differences  of  race 
and  language,  counteract  the  perils  of  Pan-Islamism.  Loss 
of  faith  in  their  own  religious  system  and  loss  of  political 
power  afford  an  opening  for  Christian  education  and  for  the 
reception  of  the  gospel. 

During  the  past  century,  the  loss  of  territory  by  Moham- 
medan governments  has  been  continuous.  When  Dr.  Wilson 
went  to  Persia  only  twenty-nine  per  cent  of  Moslems  were 
under  Christian  rule.  Now  there  are  eighty-five  per  cent, 
numbering  170,000,000,  under  Christian  rule.  *'  Russia, 
France,  and  Holland  each  rule  over  many  more  Moslems 
than  does  the  Sultan  of  Turkey,  and  Great  Britain  over  five 
times  as  many"   (p.  218). 

Naturally  we  look  to  each  of  these  authors  with  s|>ecial 
interest  respecting  the  events  taking  place  in  the  regions 
where  they  have  resided.  Dr.  Wilson  bears  testimony  to  the 
far-reaching  and  marked  influence  on  Asiatic  peoples  of 
Japan's  victory  over  Russia,  and  looks  with  considerable  fear 
of  possible  outbreaks  of  holy  wars,  and  believes  that  "had 
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the  Austro-Germans  conquered  the  Allies  and  the  campaigns 
of  Turkey  in  Egypt,  the  Caucasus,  and  Persia  been  success- 
ful, the  Moslem  world  would  have  been  agitated  to  its  depths 
and  its  widest  extent"  (p.  289).  Dr.  Wilson  attributes  the 
causes  of  failure  of  the  Constitutional  movement  in  Persia 
to  "lack  of  men,  men  of  character  and  integrity"  (p..  252). 
Sattar  Khan,  the  hero  of  Tabriz,  instead  of  being  a  Wash- 
ington or  a  Garibaldi,  "  was  conquered  by  greed  and  g^aft, 
wine  and  women.  His  name  became  a  by-word  and  a  re- 
proach." Mr.  Shuster  failed  in  his  efforts  to  put  Persia's 
finances  to  rights,  because  he  was  dealing  with  men  whom 
he  describes  as  "  selfish,  self-seeking,  greedy,  looking  out  for 
their  own  interests,  and  not  for  those  of  their  country " 
(p.  253).  The  presence  of  Russia  and  England  in  Persia  is 
all  that  has  saved  it  from  anarchy. 

Dr.  Greene's  volume  is  remarkably  comprehensive  in  its 
treatment  of  all  the  subjects  relating  to  the  Turkish  Empire. 
There  are  chapters  upon  "  The  Land  and  the  People  " ;  '*  The 
Armenian  Question  and  the  Young  Turks  " ;  "  Mohammed  " ; 
**  The  Pioneer  Missionaries  "  (a  remarkably  able  and  inter- 
esting class  of  men)  ;  "  The  Literary  and  Medical  Depart- 
ments " ;  together  with  biographical  sketches  of  the  heroic 
women  who  have  done  so  much  to  arouse  the  admiration  of 
all  observers,  and  an  illuminating  chapter  giving  a  look  into 
the  future.  It  is  gratifying  to  observe  that  Dr.  Greene  by  no 
means  despairs  of  the  future,  but  believes  that  the  blood  of 
the  martyrs  (who  with  the  deported  are  estimated  to  be 
1,000,000  Armenians)  will  become  the  seed  of  the  church. 
He  estimates  that  1,500,000  of  the  martyr  race  still  survive 
and  will  eventually  return  to  the  fatherland.  At  the  same 
time  he  presents  evidence  showing  that  the  Turks  themselves, 
as  a  body,  are  shocked  at  the  action  of  those  who  temporarily 
control  the  government.  It  is  believed  that  thousands  of 
them  are  represented  by  an  elderly,  respectable  Turk,  who, 
while  watching  the  deportation  at  Adana,  was  heard  to  say: 
"Allah  cannot  accept  this.  This  is  not  of  Allah.  Perhaps 
the  men  are  traitors,  who  knows?  but  not  these  children,  and 
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women,  and  old  ones.  No,  we  shall  see  what  comes  to  us 
for  this.    It  is  not  Allah's  will." 

Some  idea  of  the  extent  to  which  the  Levant  has  been 
leavened  appears  from  the  statistics  in  Dr.  Greene's  volume. 
Between  the  years  1859  and  1909  remarkable  progress  was 
made  in  the  work  of  the  American  Board  in  Turkey.  The 
evangelical  churches  increased  from  40  to  140,  including  17 
Greek  and  19  Bulgarian  churches;  the  number  of  church 
members  increased  from  1,277  to  15,748;  the  registered 
Protestants  increased  from  7,000  to  54,000;  the  native  work- 
ers from  156  to  1,082;  the  gifts  for  worship,  education,  and 
benevolence  from  $4,000  in  a  year  to  $128,273.  The  Amer- 
ican Board  and  the  three  Woman's  Boards  have  from  the 
beginning  spent  altogether  in  Turkey  for  the  relief  of  suf- 
ferers from  epidemics,  famines,  war,  and  massacres,  and  for 
educational,  medical,  and  religious  work,  over  $21,000,000. 
In  1915  the  American  Board  appropriated  for  the  work 
$314,000.  Since  the  missionary  work  began  in  Turkey  (1819) 
the  various  societies  have  together  spent  in  Turkey  almost 
$40,000,000.  At  the  outbreak  of  the  war  (1914)  they  were 
employing  some  450  Americans  and  a  much  larger  number 
of  native  workers. 

Dr.  Greene's  volume  is  made  specially  attractive  by  its 
large  number  of  illustrations,  by  its  elaborate  maps,  and  by 
its  biographical  sketches  of  the  various  men  and  women  who 
have  been  associated  with  him  in  his  work.  In  addition  to 
the  low  price  of  the  volume,  another  inducement  to  purchase 
is  that  all  the  proceeds  of  sales  above  expenses  is  to  be  de- 
voted to  the  Armenian  Relief  Fund. 

China  :  An  Interpretation.  By  James  W.  Bashford,  Bishop 
of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  Resident  in  China. 
8vo.  Pp.  620.  New  York:  The  Abingdon  Press.  1916. 
$2.50,  net. 

Bishop  Bashford,  in  addition  to  his  absorbing  duties  in 
oversight  of  the  Methodist  missions  in  China,  has  placed  the 
outside  world  under  g^eat  obligations  in  the  preparation  of 
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this  encyclopaedic  volume.  In  addition  to  the  knowledge  di- 
rectly gained  by  twelve  years  of  observation,  the  author  has 
ransacked  the  whole  literature  of  the  subject,  and  by  constant 
footnotes  referred  us  to  chapter  and  verse  where  his  state- 
ments are  confirmed.  But  most  interesting  of  all  are  numer- 
ous references  to  certain  documents  which  have  not  been  pub- 
lished, and  perhaps  will  not  be,  but  will  doubtless  be  deposited 
in  some  library  where  they  will  be  accessible  to  scholars.  A 
specimen  reads,  "  Bashford,  James  W. :  Notes,  bk.  47,  p.  32," 
showing  that  the  author  did  not  depend  on  his  memory,  but 
kept  continuous  and  careful  notes  as  he  went  along,  —  a 
practice  to  be  commended  to  all  observers. 

Without  undervaluing  the  supreme  importance  and  supe- 
riority of  Christianity,  Dr.  Bashford  is  a  sympathetic  student 
and  observer  of  Chinese  history,  social  customs,  and  religious 
systems.  This  appears  in  his  chapters  on  the  industrial  and 
commercial  conditions,  on  educational  and  woman's  life,  and 
on  philosophy,  religion,  Chinese  law,  and  political  life.  One 
pregnant  remark  is  amply  justified  by  his  personal  observa- 
tions as  well  as  by  his  studies  of  the  literature  of  the  subjects 
treated.  The  substance  of  it  is  that  human  nature  asserts 
itself  to  modify  results  both  in  bad  governments  and  in  good. 
Good  governments  are  never  so  beneficial  in  their  results  as 
they  ought  to  be,  because  of  the  inertia  of  the  bad  elements 
in  human  nature.  The  machinery  of  good  governments  is 
constantly  perverted  by  the  selfish  agents  which  administer 
it.  On  the  other  hand,  a  bad  form  of  government  is  incapa- 
ble of  doing  its  worst  because  of  the  silent  but  obstinate  pro- 
tests of  the  masses  of  the  people  against  the  total  submersion 
of  their  rights.  Tyrants  lie  awake  nights  to  devise  schemes 
which  will  render  them  popular  with  the  people.  The  his- 
tory of  China  is  replete  with  illustrations  of  this  truth,  the 
comprehensive  system  of  roads  and  canals  inaugurated  at 
various  times  by  autocratic  rulers  have  been  of  greatest  ad- 
vantage to  the  people,  while  the  weakness  of  the  central  gov- 
ernment during  more  democratic  regimes  has  allowed  these 
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public  enterprises  to  fall  into  decay,  to  the  great  detriment 
of  society  at  large. 

The  chapter  on  "The  Chinese  Republic"  is  replete  with 
facts  bearing  upon  the  outcome  of  the  struggle  now  in 
progress.  Those  furnished  by  his  own  observations  are  the 
most  important.  In  1911,  and  again  in  1913,  the  author  made 
extensive  tours  through  China  in  which  he  met  thousands  of 
influential  Chinese  whom  he  sounded  concerning  their  opin- 
ions. Almost  without  exception  these  expressed  the  belief 
that  "  the  Manchus  have  exhausted  the  mandate  of  heaven," 
and  that  the  second  revolution  was  a  criminal  mistake.  In 
summing  up  his  opinion  he  says :  "  There  need  be  no  mis- 
givings as  to  the  final  triumph  of  representative  government 
in  China.  ...  In  China  the  young  men  of  modem  educaticm 
are  devoted  to  the  republican  ideal;  and  as  the  young  men 
think  to-day  the  nation  will  move  to-morrow.  .  .  .  Modesty 
becomes  us  all.  But  God's  plans  are  very  broad.  The  awak- 
ening of  the  Chinese,  the  great  progress  of  America  in  re- 
cent years,  her  self-control  in  the  present  world  crisis,  and 
the  conviction  that  Europe,  after  all,  is  in  the  birth-pangs  of 
a  new  civilization,  make  us,  in  view  of  the  whole  situation, 
hopeful  for  the  future"  (pp.  376-378). 

In  the  chapter  on  "  China  and  the  United  States  "  will  be 
found  a  profound  discussion  of  the  principles  which  underlie 
permanent  national  progress  as  illustrated  in  the  relations  of 
these  countries  to  each  other.  Respecting  China  and  Japan 
the  author  says,  "Japan  can  overthrow  temporarily  the  ex- 
isting government  in  China,  but  she  cannot  placate  and  con- 
trol the  people"  (p.  408);  "The  military  career  demanded 
by  Japan's  overlordship  of  China  means  in  the  end  the  down- 
fall of  Japanese  civilization"  (p.  400). 

Looking  into  the  future,  the  author  believes  that  "  if  the 
Chinese  and  the  Americans  preserve  their  moral  soundness, 
...  in  the  twenty-first  century  the  two  peoples  which  will 
loom  largest  on  the  globe  will  be  the  Chinese  and  the  Ameri- 
cans —  or,  perhaps  better,  the  Chinese  and  the  Anglo-Saxons." 

In   the  closing  chapter  on   "  China  and  the  World "   the 
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author  ventures  the  prophecy  that  in  the  year  2000  a.d.  the 
population  of  China  and  Japan  will  reach  800,000,000,  and 
will  be  in  possession  of  the  richest  of  all  the  world's  resources 
of  wealth.  In  view  of  this,  one  can  readily  see  the  import- 
ance of  the  problems  which  will  confront  the  white  and  yel- 
low races  in  the  near  future,  and  we  may  ponder  well  the 
warning  of  our  author  that  "  if  the  white  races  attempt  to 
solve  the  race  problem  with  selfish  motives  and  through  mil- 
itary power,  we  may  witness  a  race  war  in  comparison  with 
which  the  present  European  struggle  will  prove  only  a  skir- 
mish "  (p.  457).  It  behooves  us,  therefore,  as  citizens  to  in- 
sist that  the  dealings  of  our  nation  with  China  and  Japan  be 
aimed  to  win  their  confidence  rather  than  to  provoke  their 
animosity. 

Appendices  of  more  than  a  hundred  pages  and  a  full  in- 
dex make  this  volume  a  handbook  of  unrivaled  value  relat- 
ing to  everything  bearing  upon  China  and  its  relations  to  the 
world. 

The  Mikado:  Institution  and  Person.  A  Study  of  the 
Internal  Political  Forces  of  Japan.  By  William  Elliot 
Griffis,  D.D.,  L.H.D.,  formerly  of  the  Imperial  Univer- 
sity of  Tokyo;  Member  of  the  National  Institute  of  Arts 
and  Letters ;  author  of  "  The  Mikado's  Empire,"  "The 
Japanese  Nation  in  Revolution,"  "  The  Religions  of  Japan," 
etc.  12mo.  Pp.  viii,  346.  Princeton:  Princeton  tjniver- 
sity  Press;  London:  Humphrey  Milford.    1915.   $1.50,  net. 

The  opening  of  Japan  to  Western  powers  and  the  trans- 
formation of  its  political  system  from  feudalism  to  a  limited 
monarchy  continue  even  yet  to  be  an  historical  mystery.  Dr. 
Griffis,  from  his  early  connection  with  the  educational  move- 
ments in  Japan,  his  familiarity  with  those  who  were  the  chief 
movers  in  this  transformation,  and  his  prolonged  study  of 
the  subject,  is  prepared  better  than  any  one  else  to  shed  real 
light  on  this  great  historical  theme.  This  he  has  done  in  a 
most  interesting  manner  in  the  volume  before  us.  In  thirty- 
three  short  chapters  he  brings  to  light  the  little-understood 
leavening  forces  at  work  before  the  advent  of  Commodore 
Vol.  LXXIII.     No.  291.     11 
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Perry,  and  details  with  sufficient  fullness  the  struggle  which 
led  to  the  abandonment  of  the  feudal  system  and  to  the  adop- 
tion of  a  limited  monarchy.  In  the  accomplishment  of  this 
result  the  personality  of  Mutsuhito,  the  Mikado  who  emerged 
from  the  seclusion  of  Kyoto  to  be  the  real  ruler  of  Japan, 
at  Tokyo,  was  of  the  greatest  importance.  All  this  is  fuUy 
detailed  by  the  author.  No  one  interested  in  Japan  or  in  the 
Far  Eastern  question  can  afford  to  let  this  book  escape  his 
attention. 

Bible  Interpretation  or  the  Bible  its  own  Interpreter: 
Word  Studies.  By  John  A.  Lansing.  12mo.  Pp.  128. 
Cambridge:  University  Press.    1916.    Fifty  cents,  postpaid. 

This  modest  and  unpretentious  little  volume  possesses  a 
value  out  of  all  proportion  to  its  size.  It  is  the  fruit  of  ma- 
ture judgment  and  long  years  of  Bible  study,  and  it  is  both 
unique  and  indispensable.  It  can  be  carried  in  the  pocket; 
but  it  is  more  illuminating  than  a  commentary,  because  it 
goes  to  the  bottom  of  things  in  a  spirit  that  is  truly  Biblical. 
Like  Fosdick*s  "  Meaning  of  Prayer,"  this  is  a  great  book, 
but  it  is  the  more  important  of  the  two,  since  it  makes  prayer 
inevitable.  Nothing  like  it  has  ever  been  published  before, 
and  it  has  a  fascination  that  is  all  its  own.  Its  most  remark- 
able chapter  is  the  one  on  "A  Time,  Times,  and  Half  a 
Time."  It  deals  with  these  words  in  such  a  way  as  to  carry 
conviction;  for  there  is  no  suggestion  of  idle  speculation  in 
the  chapter,  which  is  one  of  compelling  interest.  Every  min- 
ister and  every  Bible  student  ought  to  have  this  book. 

H.  w.  M. 

Grace  and  Power.  Some  Aspects  of  the  Spiritual  Life.  By 
W.  H.  Griffith  Thomas,  D.D.,  Wycliffe  College,  To- 
ronto. 12mo.  Pp.  192.  New  York:  Fleming  H.  Revell 
Company.     1916.     $1.00,  net. 

In  this  inspiring  volume  the  author  dwells  upon  the  possi- 
bilities of  Christian  living,  the  provisions  for  meeting  those 
possibilities,  and  the  guarantees  of  protection.     The  possi- 
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bilities  of  our  attainments  in  Christian  life  are  no  greater 
than  the  provision  through  grace  for  the  attainment  of  our 
ideals.  The  means  for  appropriating  these  are  meditation, 
prayer,  faithfulness,  and  obedience.  The  author's  treatment 
of  the  subjects  makes  the  book  extremely  valuable  for  devo- 
tional reading. 

Divine  Inspiration.  By  George  Preston  Mains,  author 
of  "Christianity  and  the  New  Age,"  "  Modern  Thought 
and  Traditional  Faith,"  etc.  12mo.  Pp.  xvii,  171.  Lon- 
don :  Hodder  and  Stoughton ;  New  York :  George  H.  Doran 
Company.    1915.    $1.00,  net. 

In  the  author's  eighth  chapter,  entitled  "The  Bible  not 
Inerrant,"  there  appears  a  confusion  of  thought  which  to 
some  extent  vitiates  this  volimie  throughout.  The  inerrancy 
which  Dr.  Mains  attaches  to  the  Bible  is  not  that  of  the 
Bible,  but  of  the  interpreters  of  the  Bible.  On  the  same 
ground  that  the  Bible  is  said  not  to  be  inerrant  we  can  say 
that  nature  is  not  inerrant,  as  is  shown  by  the  changing  in- 
terpretation as  given  from  generation  to  generation.  In  the 
interpretation  both  of  the  Bible  and  of  nature  scientific  meth- 
ods must  be  followed.  The  problem  is,  in  each  case,  to 
determine  the  meaning  of  the  facts  presented.  Through  sci- 
entific methods  we  approximate  to  a  true  text  of  the  Bible, 
and  to  a  true  interpretation  of  the  facts.  We  do  no  more  than 
this  in  the  study  of  nature.  We  see  no  more  reason  for  de- 
parting from  the  ordinary  statements  concerning  the  infalli- 
bility of  the  Bible  than  from  those  concerning  the  infalli- 
bility of  nature's  teachings. 

Conscience  and  Christ.  Six  Lectures  on  Christian  Ethics. 
By  Hastings  Rashdall,  D.Litt.,  LL.D.,  D.C.L.,  Fellow 
and  Lecturer  of  New  College,  Oxford,  Fellow  of  the  Brit- 
ish Academy,  Canon  Residentiary  of  Hereford.  12mo.  Pp. 
XX,  313.    London:  Duckworth  and  Company.     1916.    6s. 

Interesting  as  these  lectures  were  when  we  heard  them 
from  the  mouth  of  the  author  in  Oberlin,  they  improve  upon 
reading.     The  ethical  system  defended  is  what  the  author 
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ventures  to  call  "  ideal  utilitarianism,"  which,  on  analysis, 
agrees  very  closely  with  the  prevalent  New  England  doc- 
trine that  the  ultimate  virtue  is  "  the  choice  of  the  good  of 
being."  But  at  each  individual  moment  the  intellect  has  to 
decide  what  particular  course  of  action  would  promote  the 
good  of  being.  This  it  is  impossible  to  determine  by  direct 
inspection.  One  has  to  be  guided  largely  by  the  authority 
of  public  opinion,  and  if  he  be  a  Christian  by  that  of  Christ. 
But  on  close  examination  it  appears  that  the  cc«nmands  of 
Christ  refer  rather  to  general  principles  than  specific  actions. 
Thus  there  is  a  range  of  uncertainty  concerning  the  right- 
ness  of  any  specific  action,  and  each  one  is  compelled  to 
choose  a  course  of  action  which  is  recommended  by  a  bal- 
ance of  probabilities  as  they  lie  in  his  own  mind. 

Israel  en  de  Baals  Afval  of  Ontwikkeling  Rede  gehou- 
den  bij  de  overdracht  van  het  rectoraat  der  Theologische 
School  van  de  Gereformeerde  Kerken  in  Nederland,  den 
7en  December  1915.  Door  Dr.  J.  Ridderbos.  Pp.  95. 
Nijverdal:  E.  J.  Bosch.     1916. 

One  of  the  most  striking  features  in  Old  Testament  studies 
to-day  is  the  rise  of  a  flourishing  conservative  school  of  schol- 
arship in  Holland.  This  country  is  in  the  vanguard  of  the 
return  from  the  critical  vagaries,  even  as  it  once  led  Europe 
and  America  in  the  effort  to  install  hypotheses  in  the  place  of 
facts  and  to  degrade  facts  to  the  level  of  mere  hypotheses. 
Dr.  Ridderbos,  writing  with  an  extensive  command  of  the 
critical  literature,  especially  of  Germany,  asks  the  question 
whether  Israel's  participation  in  the  cult  of  Canaan's  Baals 
and  Astartes  was  apostasy  from  its  God,  or  whether  it  was 
a  necessary  stage  or  even  a  step  forward  on  the  path  of  its 
religious  development.  After  a  full  review  of  the  evidence 
he  comes  to  the  conclusion  that  the  former  alternative  is  the 
correct  one.  Some  of  his  arguments  are  extremely  convinc- 
ing; as,  for  instance,  his  exposure  of  the  inconsistency  of 
authors  like  Stade,  who  in  one  breath  claims  that  Israel  from 
the  days  of  Moses  was  henotheistic  or  monolatrous  (i.e.  could 
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worship  only  one  God  lawfully),  and  in  the  next  that  the  wor- 
ship of  the  Baals  was  not  apostasy.  Ridderbos  naturally  has 
no  difficulty  in  showing  that  the  two  ideas  cannot  stand  to- 
gether. 

In  addition  to  establishing  his  main  thesis,  the  author's 
reading  and  extensive  notes  make  the  pamphlet  a  most  use- 
ful conspectus  of  information  about  the  Baals  gathered  from 
literature  that  appeared  prior  to  the  year  1915.  It  is  a  pity 
that  he  is  not  acquainted  with  the  developments  of  that  year ; 
indeed,  it  may  be  said  generally  that  there  exists  a  consider- 
able body  of  literature  in  English  which  would  greatly  in- 
terest Ridderbos,  and  touches  his  work  at  many  points,  but 
with  which  he  is  not  yet  acquainted.  It  may  be  hoped  that 
this  defect  will  be  remedied  in  the  near  future,  for  it  would 
be  matter  for  regret  if  conservative  scholars  working  in  dif- 
ferent countries  with  common  aims  in  view,  should  remain 
ignorant  of  one  another's  work  and  debarred  from  the  assist- 
ance that  mutual  criticism  would  give. 

The  pamphlet  may  be  heartily  recommended  to  all  who 
are  interested  in  the  religion  of  Israel  and  the  history  of  its 
development.  h.  m.  w. 

Bfxief  and  Practice.     By  Will  Spens,  M.A.     8vo.     Pp. 

xii,   244.    New   York:   Longmans,   Green,   and   Company. 

$1.75,  net. 

Fourteen  lectures  by  a  Cambridge  Tutor,  delivered  to  his 
pupils  and  friends.  Five  are  on  "  The  Place  of  Theology/' 
three  on  "  The  Incarnation,"  three  on  some  current  contro- 
versies, and  three  on  "  The  Institutional  Church."  The 
standpoint  is  extreme  Anglicanism  tinged  with  Modernism. 
The  lectures  are  not  easy  reading,  the  author's  style  making 
it  difficult  to  follow  his  thought.  The  main  point  of  the  first 
series  is,  that  what  Mr.  Spens  calls  "  Catholic  "  dogma  is  the 
expression  of  experience,  and  that  the  authority  of  dogma 
is  the  authority  of  experience.  This  is  not  a  very  solid  basis 
for  life,  and  not  to  be  cc«npared  to  the  objective  reality  of 
Christ  as  our  foundation.  The  general  view  here  maintained 
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is  that  of  Father  Tyrrell ;  and  to  realize  this  is  to  realize  that, 
like  Tyrrell's  theology,  there  is  far  too  much  of  the  "  cross- 
roads "  in  the  discussion.  True  Christianity  is  something  far 
more  assured.  While  critical  of  Rome,  the  writer's  view  of 
Anglicanism  is  not  that  of  the  Reformation.  To  him  Pro- 
testantism seems  closely  associated  with  the  "  Liberal "  Pro- 
testantism of  Germany,  with  which,  however,  Evangelical 
Protestantism  has  nothing  to  do.  Three  views  of  the  Incar- 
nation are  stated:  that  connected  with  Liberal  Theology; 
that  designated  as  Modernist;  and  the  traditional  position 
which,  curiously,  is  associated  with  the  "  Catholic  "  position, 
though,  of  course,  it  is  equally  true  of  orthodox  Protestant- 
ism. This  shows  the  ambiguity  of  the  writer's  attitude  and 
the  danger  of  misconception.  The  view  of  eschatology  is 
interesting,  but  it  fails  to  account  for  the  teaching  of  the 
New  Testament.  The  fact  is  that  the  entire  position  here 
advocated  is  based  on  a  view  of  the  Bible  which  is  funda- 
mentally wrong  (pp.  121,  122,  139,  142,  143)  ;  and  it  is  only 
this  that  enables  him  to  advocate  Prayers  for  the  Dead,  Pray- 
ers to  the  Saints,  and  a  peculiar  doctrine  of  the  Holy  Com- 
munion. To  those  who  regard  the  New  Testament  as  the 
supreme  (Anglican  Article  VL)  and  "  final  testing  ground 
of  doctrine"  (to  quote  Bishop  Gore),  the  doctrines  here  ad- 
vocated are  impossible.  Everything  is  so  remote  from  the 
plain  teaching  of  the  Bible  that  its  only  value  is  the  nega- 
tive one  of  showing  the  danger  of  sacrificing  the  Scriptures 
to  the  Church.  The  view  of  the  ministry  involving  "Apos- 
tolic Succession"  is  equally  unconvincing  to  those  who  want 
facts  and  not  hypotheses.  The  book  is  able  and  interesting 
and  useful  to  show  how  things  appear  to  a  man  of  the  au- 
thor's school,  but  the  results  will,  we  fear,  satisfy  no  one. 
Roman  Catholics  will  naturally  reject  them;  extreme  Angli- 
cans will  not  regard  them  as  adequate;  while  those  who  are 
content  to  abide  by  Scripture  will  find  themselves  not  merely 
dissatisfied,  but  constantly  challenging  the  positions  as  wrong 
in  the  light  of  the  Bible  and  Church  History,  and  as  only  pos- 
sible at  all  by  shutting  the  eyes  to  some  of  the  plainest  teach- 
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ings  of  the  New  Testament  and  some  of  the  most  obvious 
facts  of  Church  life  to-day.  w.  h.  g.  t. 

Israel's  Account  of  the  Beginnings  contained  in  Genesis 
i.-xi.  By  Walter  M.  Patton,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  Bib- 
lical Literature  and  History  of  Religion  in  Carleton  Col- 
lege, Northfield,  Minn.  12mo.  Pp.  xii,  182.  New  York: 
The  Pilgrim  Press.    1916.    $1.00,  net. 

The  author  of  this  volume  accepts  the  theories  of  the  Well- 
hausen  class  of  critics,  which  are  now  being  rapidly  discred- 
ited, without  a  word  of  dissent.  In  his  literary  references 
not  a  single  conservative  critic  is  recognized.  Every  page 
of  the  book  teems  with  dogmatic  statements  which  are  based 
on  theories  which  have  no  adequate  support  in  fact,  and  the 
student  has  no  warning  of  the  valley  of  death  into  which  he 
is  being  led.  If  there  was  anything  original  in  the  book  we 
might  say  something  in  its  favor,  but  there  is  not. 

Rest  Days:  A  Study  in  Early  Law  and  Morality.  By  Hut- 
ton  Webster,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  Social  Anthropology 
in  the  University  of  Nebraska ;  author  of  "  Primitive  Se- 
cret Societies."  8vo.  Pp.  xiv,  325.  New  York :  The  Mac- 
millan  Company.     1916.     $3.00. 

The  renewed  discussion  relating  to  the  validity  of  the  Jew- 
ish Sabbath  will  create  great  interest  in  this  volume,  which 
collects  the  facts  concerning  the  rest  days  of  all  nations.  The 
influence  of  taboo  in  almost  all  heathen  nations  in  setting 
aside  certain  days  from  abstinence  from  labor,  and  of  lunar 
superstitions,  fills  a  considerable  portion  of  the  volume.  In 
treating  of  the  Hebrew  Sabbath,  the  author  rejects  the  the- 
ory that  it  was  borrowed  from  Egypt  or  Babylonia,  but  traces 
its  origin  rather  to  the  seven-day  phases  of  the  moon.  The 
new  moon  and  the  full  moon,  certainly,  were  marked  by 
special  festivities.  The  value  of  the  author's  investigations 
is  somewhat  diminished  by  his  blind  acceptance  of  the  docu- 
mentary theory  of  the  Pentateuch,  which  leads  him  to  main- 
tain that  the  sabbatical  year  did  not  come  into  effect  until 
after  the  Captivity.  The  book  needs  to  be  read  with  this  bent 
of  the  author's  mind  in  view. 
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MusT  THE  Bible  Go?  Some  Plain  Words  about  Higher 
Criticism.  By  Newton  Wray,  A.B.,  D.D.,  Professor  of 
Theology,  Bible  History,  and  Ethics ;  author  of  "  Church 
Finance:  A  Twentieth  Century  Message  to  the  Churches," 
etc.  12mo.  Pp.  iii,  246.  Chicago:  The  Christian  Witness 
Company.     1916. 

This  volume  meets  fairly  well  the  need  of  a  brief,  straight- 
forward, popular  defense  of  the  Bible  against  the  dc^^matic 
theorizing  of  the  destructive  critics.  The  author  maintains 
that  "  the  Bible  writers  were  honest  men  and  that  their  writ- 
ings are  free  from  make-believe"  (p.  117),  and  successfully 
challenges  the  ethical  standard  adopted  in  practice  by  the  de- 
structive critics.  Though  addressed  to  the  unlearned  public 
this  volume  may  be  profitably  read  by  all. 

Readers'  Guide  to  Periodical  Literature  Supplement: 
An  Index  to  General  Periodicals  Not  Included  in  the  Read- 
ers' Guide.  White  Plains,  New  York:  The  H.  W.  Wilson 
Company. 

This  index,  with  author  and  subject  entries  and  numerous 
cross  references,  is  invaluable  to  all  libraries,  and  makes  avail- 
able much  material  that  would  otherwise  be  lost.  The  sub- 
scription price  is  arranged  on  a  sliding  scale,  so  that  each 
library  pays  only  for  the  indexing  of  such  periodicals  as  it 
subscribes  for,  the  rate  being  20  cents  for  each  periodical  ex- 
cept weeklies,  on  which  the  rate  is  40  cents. 

COMMUNICATION    FROM    PROFESSOR  LOFTHOUSE. 

In  a  letter  from  Professor  Lofthouse,  dated  10th  Bn.  Lei- 
cestershire Regt.,  Rugeley  Camp,  Stafford,  May  9,  1916,  he 
writes.  "  It  will  be  impossible  for  me  to  do  anything  in  the 
way  of  a  reply  to  Mr.  Wiener's  last  two  articles,  as  long  as 
I  am  here:  and  I  fear  that  this  means  as  long  as  the  war 
lasts.  I  can  neither  get  at  the  necessary  books  nor  secure 
the  necessary  time.  In  the  happy  days  —  may  they  prove  to 
be  happy  —  when  the  war  is  over,  I  shall  hope  to  return  to 
the  subject." 
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The  Bible  Champion 

{Continuing  The  Bible  Student  and  Teacher) 
Jay  Benson  Hamilton,  D.D.        -        -        -        -        Editor 


TWENTIETH  CENTURY  MIRACLES 

The  best  way  to  prove  the  possibility  of  Miracles  is  to  work  them.  The 
Greatest  Miracle- Worker  told  His  followers :  "  He  that  believeth  on  Me,  the 
works  that  I  do  shall  he  do  also ;  and  greater  works  than  these  shall  he  do." 

These  Wonders  were  wrought  by  a  Man,  a  Woman,  and  The  Book. 
Each  Adventure  is  complete  in  itself.  All  are  a  part  of  the  one  thrilling 
tragedy.  The  Story  is  a  peep  behind  the  curtains  that  conceal  the  heroic 
endurance  and  endeavor  of  the  vast  multitude  of  whom  the  world  is  not 
worthy.    You  will  laugh,  and  cry,  and  shout,  if  yorur  heart  is  not  ice. 

The  Author  in  his  Campaign  in  behalf  of  Veteran  M-ethodist  Minis- 
ters heard  tales  as  marvelous  as  Aladdin's,  as  incredible  as  Munchausen's, 
and  as  truthful  as  the  Kazarene's.  He  was  invited  to  visit  a  Conference 
held  in  a  town,  in  which  the  first  Sermon  was  preached  in  a  Saloon,  as  de- 
scribed in  the  first  Story ;  it  began  with  a  hymn  and  ended  with  a  murder. 
During  the  Conference  Session,  he  met  many  citizens  who  were  worshipers 
of  the  first  Parson  and  his  wife.  The  Miracle  Stories  were  told  by  the 
Pioneer^  who  were  leading  actors  in  the  incidents  which  they  related. 

The  Series  began  in  the  June  number  of  the  Bible  Champion,  and 
will  appear  monthly.  This  will  be  one  of  the  leading  features  of  the  Mag- 
azine during  the  coming  year.  Every  number  will  contain  choice  articles 
by  brilliant  and  distinguished  writers.  The  friends  of  the  Bible  who  ac- 
cf' t  it  as  the  infallible,  inspired  Word  of  God,  jcannot  afford  to  miss  the 
many  good  things  that  will  be  provided  in  the  Bible  Champion. 
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ARTICLE  I. 


RECENT  SCIENCE  AND  THE  SOUL'S  SURVIVAL. 

BY  THE  REVEREND  JAMES  T.   BIXBY^   PH.D.^ 
YONKERS,   NEW   YORK. 

With  the  outbreak  of  the  great  European  war  and  its 
unparalleled  tragedies,  a  longing  for  the  consolations  of 
faith  in  the  survival  of  the  soul  has  returned.  In  anticlerical 
France,  the  consciousness  of  a  spirit  in  man  surged  up  in 
a  surprising  way  in  the  hearts  of  classes  lately  quite  skep- 
tical, if  not  downrightly  materialistic.  In  socialistic  ranks, 
also,  so  great  a  change  has  been  occurring  that  many  of  its 
foremost  leaders  have  been  frankly  expressing  the  idea  that 
**  behind  nature  there  is  a  Power  unseen  but  felt " ;  that 
"beyond  death  there  must  be  a  something " ;  "  else  were  life 
on  earth  a  mere  wastage." 

If  there  be  a  moral  Ruler  controlling  mankind  and  human 
destiny,  can  that  Ruler  allow  the  unscrupulous  men  who 
have  been  responsible  for  the  terrible  sufferings  and  destruc- 
tion of  so  many  millions  of  fellow  beings  to  escape  any  just 
letribution  for  their  international  crimes  by  dropping  with 
their  innocent  victims  into  one  common,  indiscriminating,  all- 
devouring,  all-unconscious  dustheap? 

Perhaps  we  cannot  say  what  Divine  Justice  in  the  here- 
after requires.  But  at  least  we  can  affirm  something  as  to 
Vol.  LXXIII.    No.  292.    1 
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what  mental  and  moral  consistency  requires  in  view  of  the 
intense  convictions  as  to  duty,  veracity,  and  integrity  which 
all  noble  —  yes,  all  decent  —  men  hold.  On  the  materialistic 
theory,  what  a  silly  error  is  the  voluntary  death  for  the  de- 
fense of  his  fellows  of  every  noble  patriot  or  soldier  or  self- 
sacrificing  martyr  who  has  died  for  his  religion,  his  home,  or 
justice  in  the  society  to  which  he  belongs!  Unless  we  accept 
as  the  types  of  wise  men  those  who  brazenly  throw  over- 
board all  inconvenient  scruples  about  integrity  and  disad- 
vantageous mercy,  and  affirm  that  Jesus  and  Paul,  Savona- 
rola, John  Huss,  and  Abraham  Lincoln  were  but  despicable 
fools  who  under  the  hallucination  of  duty  squandered  the 
one  life  granted  to  them,  then  we  must  accept  the  great 
moral  instincts  of  noble  men  as  pointing  to  a  real  spiritual 
world  beyond  the  grave,  whose  steady  gravitation  draws  the 
human  heart,  at  whatever  cost  of  the  fleshly  life  and  sensa- 
tion, to  obey  these  higher  laws  of  duty  and  virtue. 

But,  ask  the  men  of  science,  how  is  it  possible  for  human 
life  and  mind  to  continue  after  the  mortal  dissolution  of  the 
body?  This,  of  course,  is  the  great  modern  objection  which 
I  desire  to  discuss.  For  to-day  no  Scripture  text  or  church 
authority  or  past  belief  weighs  with  the  twentieth-century 
man.  Even  the  old-time  philosophic  doctrines  of  Aquinas, 
Descartes,  Lx)cke,  Kant,  and  Hamilton  have  been  consigned 
to  the  dustheap.  They  are  incredible  because,  it  is  said,  they 
are  dualistic,  and  modem  science  and  philosophy  can  accept 
only  a  monistic  explanation. 

This  monistic  theory  of  the  relation  of  the  soul  to  the 
body  was  shadowed  forth  two  centuries  ago  by  Spinoza;  but 
it  was  fully  formulated  and  given  successful  ascendancy 
amongst  scientific  and  philosophic  thinkers  less  than  a  cen- 
tury ago. 
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Its  essence  is  that  all  sentient  states,  thoughts,  and  con- 
sciousness are  no  realities,  distinct  from  the  physical  ener- 
gies and  motions  in  nerve  and  brain,  but  they  are  only  the 
inner  aspects  of  these  physical  activities.  The  physical  and 
the  mental  (or  sentient)  circuits  are  not  two  realities,  but 
one.  Their  apparent  doubleness  arises  from  the  physical  be- 
ing observed  from  the  outside,  and  the  feeling,  thought,  and 
consciousness  being  known  from  within.  They  are  no  more 
diverse  or  separable  realities,  either  here  or  hereafter,  than 
the  concavity  and  convexity  of  one  and  the  same  curve. 
Their  difference  and  independence,  in  fact,  arc  merely  appar- 
ent. As  the  flame  of  a  candle  is  only  an  apparition  and  impres- 
sion from  the  candle's  combustible  processes,  so  the  mind  of 
a  man  is  merely  the  totality  of  his  successive  brain  processes. 

For  half  a  century  this  monistic  view  of  mind  and  body 
has  carried  all  before  it  in  scientific  circles,  and  savants  of 
considerable  reputation  have  even  called  it  a  view  that  has 
been  verified.  As  a  common  inference  from  it,  the  decom- 
position of  the  body  and  the  dissolution  of  its  atoms  have 
been  thought  to  involve  the  non-survival  of  the  human  soul. 

But  psychologists  and  physicists  of  late  have  found  this 
theory  unsatisfactory.  In  the  first  place,  it  has  been  noticed 
that  it  is  impossible  of  verification.  The  great  fact  on  which 
it  relies,  that  bodily  and  mental  processes  accompany  each 
other,  and  that  the  physical  energies,  organism,  and  processes 
always  condition  the  mental,  is  a  concomitance  quite  well 
explained  by  very  different  theories. 

Again,  reflection  on  the  monistic  solution  shows  that  it  is 
not  in  fact  a  solution,  but  only  an  enlargement  of  the  mys- 
tery and  a  pushing  of  it  further  back. 

The  reason  why  the  monists  reject  dualism  is  because  of 
the  alleged  incompatibility  of  supposing  unextended,  impon- 
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derable,  and  intangible  mind  to  .dwell  together  in  and  in- 
teract upon  extended,  ponderable,  and  tangible  matter.  The 
nionists  are  very  sarcastic  upon  the  believers  in  soul  who 
seem  to  think  that  there  is  a  reservoir  of  psychic  fluid  some- 
where, ready  to  be  tapped  by  the  occurrence  of  childbirth, 
and  bring  a  soul  out  of  the  fairyland  of  the  supernatural  into 
every  human  body.  For  a  solution  they  put  the  two  alleged 
incompatible  elements,  i.e.  the  material  and  the  spiritual, 
into  every  cell  and  every  atom.  Every  cell,  they  say,  has  a 
cell  soul.  Every  atom  has  a  rudiment  of  feeling.  And,  now 
that  the  two  incompatible  elements  are  called  double  sides 
or  twin  aspects,  it  is  claimed  that  they  can  nestle  and 
work  together,  and  there  is  no  longer  any  incompatibility  of 
thought  in  their  cooperation. 

Plainly  the  mystery  is  not  explained :  it  is  only  pushed  fur- 
ther back  and  made  bigger.  A  philosopher  at  breakfast  eats 
and  drinks  some  atoms  of  caffeine,  water,  starch,  and  salt. 
Before  they  enter  the  stomach  and  blood  they  have,  as  Pro- 
fessor Clifford  said,  only  a  dull  rudiment  of  sentiency. 
Their  mentality  is  even  less  than  the  embryotic  or  subcon- 
scious feeling  of  a  protbzoan  or  a  sunfish.  But  when  these 
chemic  atoms  get  into  the  brain  of  the  professor,  and  arc 
there  aggregated,  compounded,  and  organized,  then  they 
reason,  compare,  deduce,  memorize,  synthesize,  and  evolve 
the  profoundest  mathematic  and  philosophic  problems.  Is  it 
not  as  incredible  as  if,  by  squeezing  together  into  the  skull 
of  a  skeleton  a  colony  of  polyps  or  plant  lice,  you  should  ex- 
pect to  get  the  wisdom  of  a  Newton  or  the  intelligence  of 
an  Edison  ?  This  marvelous  swelling  up  of  the  mere  rudi- 
ment of  lowest  feeling  in  the  salt  or  caffeine  atoms  into  the 
exalted  reason  of  the  thinking  mind  is  quite  as  much  bring- 
ing reason  out  of  fairyland  as  is  the  theory  of  the  soul  as  a 
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real  thing,  fundamentally  different  from  any  group  of  atoms. 

Especially  full  of  difficulty  for  the  monistic  explanation  of 
the  mind  are  the  results  of  scientific  investigation  as  to  the 
discontinuity  of  matter  in  the  human  body.  The  monistic 
theory  arose  at  a  time  when  chemistry  was  the  key  to  prob- 
lems. In  accordance  with  the  conventional  language  of  the 
past,  men  of  science  still  talk  to-day  about  the  collisions  of 
the  molecules  of  gas,  and  how  they  strike  the  walls  of  the 
vessels  in  which  they  are  contained.  Well-informed  modern 
physicists,  however,  know  that  the  molecules  never  succeed 
in  touching  each  other,  any  more  than  planets  touch  the  sun, 
but  are  driven  back  by  their  inherent  repulsive  energies  long 
before  contact. 

The  current  estimates  of  the  sizes  of  molecules  and  atoms 
and  the  interspaces  between  them  which  are  to  be  found  in 
encyclopedias  and  scientific  manuals  have  been  derived  from 
data  which  give  us,  instead  of  the  circumference  of  the  atom 
or  molecule,  the  very  much  larger  dimension  of  its  sphere 
of  energies  in  relation  to  its  neighbors.  The  far  more  accu- 
rate electric  measurements  of  the  size  of  the  orbits,  which 
the  electrons,  connected  with  the  atoms,  describe,  demon- 
strate that  the  real  dimensions  of  the  atomic  group,  com- 
posed of  positive  and  negative  electrons,  and  especially  the 
real  size  of  the  atomic  nuclei,  are  exceedingly  more  minute, 
and  that  their  distances  apart  are  many  times  greater,  com- 
paratively, than  had  been  supposed  a  few  years  ago. 

By  the  ultra  microscope  and  a  minute  beam  of  Rontgen- 
ray  light,  molecules  of  gold,  one  millionth  part  of  a  millionth 
of  a  half  foot,  can  be  observed,  dancing  like  fireflies.  By  the 
still  more  delicate  electrometer  the  observer  can  count  the 
needle  jumps  of  this  instrument  as  helium  atoms  pass  through 
a  film  of  mica.     By  mathematical  deductions  from  the  action 
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of  these  instruments  the  infinitesimal  size  of  the  helium  par- 
ticles can  be  determined.  In  Risteen's  work  upon  molecules 
(now  for  many  years  a  standard  authority),  the  distance 
from  the  center  of  one  molecule  to  the  center  of  its  neighbor 
is  put,  on  the  average,  as  ten  times  the  molecular  diameter. 
In  many  common  liquids  it  is  estimated  as  three  to  four  times 
the  supposed  average  molecular  diameter.  In  other  sub- 
stances and  by  more  recent  calculators  the  distance  is  held 
to  be  very  many  times  greater  than  this,  as  compared  with 
the  molecule^s  own  diameter.  The  molecule  is  no  longer  re- 
garded as  a  form  more  or  less  solid  and  bounded  by  a  con- 
tinuous surface  or  fixed  outline.  It  is  simply  a  group  of 
atoms,  united  by  electrical  or  other  energies.  The  compo- 
nent atoms  are  immensely  smaller  than  the  circumference 
of  the  molecule,  and  in  their  turn  they  are  composed  of  still 
smaller  components,  called  electrons  or  corpuscles.  These 
are  so  minute  that  a  single  negative  electron  has  been  found, 
by  a  dozen  diverse  methods  of  computation,  to  have  a  mass 
less  than  one  thousandth  part  of  the  mass  of  the  atom.  The 
nucleus  of  the  atom  is  an  exceedingly  minute  particle.  The 
orbits  in  which  the  negative  electrons  revolve  around  it  have 
diameters  so  much  greater  that  the  cubic  space  inclosed 
within  these  orbits  is  ten  thousand  to  a  hundred  thousand 
times  greater  than  the  volume  or  space  occupied  by  the  ma- 
terial components  of  the  atom. 

According  to  the  eminent  English  physicists,  Sir  Ernest 
Rutherford  and  Professor  Nicholson,  the  nuclei  of  atoms 
have  diameters  whose  length  is  only  one  thousandth  part  as 
long  as  the  diameter  of  the  outer  electron  orbit  of  the  same 
atomic  system.  The  distance  from  one  atomic  nucleus  to 
the  nucleus  of  the  atom  nearest  to  it  is  undoubtedly  several 
multiples  of  this  latter  distance.    The  estimates,  also,  of  Dr. 
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K.  Fajans  of  Germany,  John  C.  Dean,  Professor  Albert  C 
Crehore  of  New  York,  and  of  Professor  W.  H.  Bragg  of 
Australia  (who  has  recently  been  honored  with  a  Nobel 
Prize  for  his  remarkable  researches  into  the  structure  of 
crystals),  —  all  of  these  experts  put  the  distances  between 
the  nuclei  of  the  atoms  as  dimensions  ranging  from  a  hun- 
dred to  a  thousand  times  the  length  of  these  diameters. 

Summing  up,  then,  these  scientific  results,  we  may  con- 
clude that  a  conservative  estimate  of  the  material  compo- 
nents, called  the  molecules,  in  a  cubic  inch  of  brain  would 
find  that  only  one  hundredth  part  of  that  volume  is  actually 
molecular. 

Secondly,  out  of  the  cubic  volume  of  the  brain  molecule, 
not  more  than  one  five  thousandth  part  (and  probably  much 
less)  of  that  molecular  space  is  actually  occupied  by  what 
i>  called  the  atoms,  and  supposed  to  be  material  substance. 

In  the  third  place,  out  of  this  latter  cubic  volume  (the 
atomic  magnitude,  measuring  to  the  outermost  orbit  of  its 
farthest  electron)  only  a  very  infinitesimal  fraction  is  occu- 
pied by  the  corpuscles  or  material  particles.  Sir  Oliver 
Lodge  affirms  that  even  in  such  an  exceedingly  solid  atom 
as  that  of  mercury,  the  space  within  the  atom  which  is  not 
occupied  by  material  particles  or  negative  corpuscles  is  more 
than  a  million  times  greater  than  the  cubic  space  occupied 
by  material  substances.  Experts  such  as  Professors  Rhigi, 
Fajans,  Rakestraw,  and  J.  C.  Dean  agree  in  affirming  that 
the  discontinuity  and  relative  minuteness  of  the  components 
of  the  atoms  may  quite  reasonably  be  likened  to  the  isolation 
and  pettiness  of  the  planets  in  our  solar  system  as  compared 
with  the  total  cubic  magnitude  of  that  system.  J.  J.  Thomson 
has  said  that  the  size  of  a  negative  electron  in  a  hydrogen 
atom  is  no  greater  in  comparison  to  the  size  of  its  atom  than 
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a  pinhead  is  to  the  interior  of  St.  Paul's  choir.  Similarly, 
Sir  Oliver  Lodge  says  that  the  negative  electrons  in  an  atoni 
are  relatively  as  minute,  isolated,  and  infrequent  as  a  hand- 
ful of  sand  tossed  into  the  middle  of  a  church  auditorium. 

The  common  notion  of  the  scientific  materialists  that  the 
brain  is  composed  of  solid  flesh  which  has  "  a  mind  side/'  or 
"  inner  aspect,"  somewhat  as  a  melon  has  a  fluid  interior,  or 
an  electric  coil  has  **  an  inner  temperature,"  —  this  is  a  pure 
illusion.  In  fact,  not  one  part  in  a  million  out  of  the  cubic 
volume  of  a  brain  is  composed  of  material  particles,  and 
these  are  no  more  continuous  than  a  swarm  of  midges 
whirling  about  at  railroad  speed  in  the  summer  air  of  a  base- 
ball pavilion. 

Now,  in  the  light  of  these  scientific  facts,  how  worthless 
is  the  current  materialistic  and  monistic  argument  that  when 
death  occurs  and  flesh  decomposes,  the  atoms  of  the  brain 
(no  longer  kept  in  aggregation  and  cooperation  by  the  vital 
chemic  functions)  must  dissolve,  and  that  therefore  it  is  im- 
possible for  the  soul  to  survive  the  consequent  dissolution  of 
the  cells  and  atomic  groups  of  the  body.  Already  while  we 
live  and  breathe,  the  atoms  of  the  body  are  in  dissolution, 
thousands  of  times  as  far  apart  as  their  diameters.  Of  the 
space  occupied  by  the  brain  pulp  or  any  so-called  **  solid 
flesh,"  at  least  999,999  parts  are  occupied,  in  fact,  by  some- 
thing else  than  atomic  matter. 

Again,  when  we  bear  in  mind  this  extraordinary  isolation  of 
the  atoms,  does  it  not  (as  Professor  Paulsen  has  suggested) 
make  incredible  that  materialistic  explanation  of  the  develop- 
ment of  consciousness  out  of  a  mere  aggregation  of  the  atoms 
and  a  composition  and  interaction  of  their  rudimentary  ele- 
ments of  feelings,  which  is  the  basic  theory  of  the  monists? 
Here  are  these  embryotic  feelings  in  the  brain  atoms,  each 
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possessed  of  an  "urge"  (to  use  the  monistic  slang)  to  con- 
centrate their  longings,  instincts,  and  sensations  into  thoughts 
and  judgments  and  evolve  full-blown  consciousness.  But  the 
nerve  fibrils,  joining  the  brain  cells  and  nerves  (by  whose 
conduction  of  mental  currents  the  monists  explain  the  asso- 
ciation of  our  ideas  and  the  comparison  of  our  sensations), 
are  quite  as  lacking  in  supplying  scientific  corroboration  as 
they  are  deficient  in  reasonable  explanations  of  mental  activ- 
ity. For  these  fibrils  themselves  have  no  more  real  continuity 
than  a  line  of  migrating  birds  in  the  air.  The  atoms  in  the 
various  sense  centers  (whose  mind  sides  are  supposed  by  the 
materialists  and  monists  to  form  mental  judgments  and 
comparisons  by  their  respective  associations,  contrasts,  or 
fusions)  are  actually  as  far  apart,  proportionately  to  their 
relative  sizes  and  distances,  as  the  earth  is  from  the  moon  or 
from  the  planet  Mars.  These  atoms  are  destitute  of  sense 
organs;  speechless,  without  lettercarriers,  telephones,  or 
other  means  of  intelligent  communication.  How  can  they, 
then,  compare  sensations,  unite  thought  with  thought,  link 
premises  with  conclusions;  recall  the  experiences  of  the  fel- 
low atoms  who  left  them  years  ago,  and  concentrate  their 
isolated  conceptions  into  a  consistent  memory  and  unitary 
self-consciousness?  Even  for  the  simplest  comparison  of  two 
diverse  sensations  (such  as  a  sound  and  a  color)  or  the 
simplest  classification  of  a  number  of  perceptions  into  a  gen- 
eral thought,  the  mind  must  be  thought  of  as  more  contin- 
uous and  unitary  than  a  discrete  aggregation  of  the  dimly 
sentient  mind  sides  of  a  number  of  isolated  atoms,  each  a 
100  or  a  1,000  diameters  removed  from  its  next  neighbor; 
each  belonging  to  diflFerent  sense  centers,  distant  several 
millions  of  times  their  atomic  diameters. 

If,  as  the  materialists  say,  the  dissolution  of  the  atoms  at 
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death  prevents  the  activities  of  life  and  mind  from  continu- 
ing, it  ought  likewise  to  prevent  during  life  the  disconnected 
atoms  from  at  all  performing  such  mental  functions  as  com- 
parison, synthesis,  classification,  and  memory.  If  the  monis- 
tic theory  is  true,  and  memory  and  self  are  only  aggregations 
and  compositions  of  the  isolated  mind  sides,  attached  to  the 
constantly  changing  atoms,  then  every  morning  when  we 
wake  out  of  sleep,  it  is  a  new  consciousness  and  self  that 
appears.  Yesterday's  consciousness  passed  away  with  yes- 
terday's atoms.  The  continuance  of  memory  and  the  convic- 
tion that  the  self  which  remembers  to-day  what  a  man  saw 
yesterday  is  one  and  the  same  self,  —  these  facts  are  entirely 
incompatible  with  the  monistic  theory. 

Whether  or  not  it  is  objections  like  these  that  have  lately 
led  to  a  growing  disfavor  in  scientific  circles  to  the  two- 
aspect  monism;  or  whether  it  is  only  another  illustration  of 
the  love  of  new  theories,  I  cannot  say.  But,  at  any  rate,  the 
recent  trend  of  scientific  speculation  as  to  life  and  mind  has 
turned  to  a  different  theory. 

One  of  the  leaders  was  Professor  Ostwald  in  his  famous 
exposition  of  energism  as  the  great  reality.  All  mental  pro- 
cesses were  presented  in  his  new  scheme  of  cosmic  activity 
as  the  interplay  of  the  psychic  energy  with  other  forms  of 
energy,  a  transformation  from  the  physical  forces  into  vital 
and  mental  states  and  back  into  physical  energies. 

Haeckel,  in  his  last  popular  exposition  of  the  monistic 
philosophy,  *'  The  Wonders  of  Life,"  followed  suit,  and  pre- 
sented the  inner  sensation  of  sight  and  hearing  as  only  a 
conversion  of  force.  The  human  soul  was  described  by  the 
notable  leader  of  German  monism  as  "only  a  special  form 
of  energy,"  not  essentially  different  from  the  physical  ener- 
gies and  naturally  caused  by  them. 
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In  the  United  States  and  England,  also,  able  scientific 
leaders  have  recently  been  undertaking  researches  to  identify 
experimentally  the  nervous  currents  with  some  form  of  elec- 
trical energy.  Books  have  been  published,  advocating  the 
electrical  origin  and  character  of  life  and  mind ;  and  phy- 
sicians of  distinction  have  affirmed  in  scientific  journals  the 
identity  of  psychic  energies  with  electrical  or  other  physical 
energies. 

Now  this  theory  has  many  plausible  points.  It  may  be  an 
improvement  on  the  "  two-aspect  "  form  of  monism.  Physical 
energies,  it  is  urged,  are  more  universal,  more  penetrating, 
rapid,  and  far-reaching  in  their  activity,  than  are  the  **  sides 
of  atoms  "  or  "  duplex  aspects  "  of  the  rigid,  infrequent,  and 
nifinitesimal  material  particles.  Just  as  currents  of  heat  or 
certain  chemic  attractions  are  transmuted  into  electricity,  and 
electricity  or  magnetism  is  transmuted  back  into  motion,  pres- 
sure, or  light,  so,  also,  the  monists  claim,  these  physical  en- 
ergies may  be  transformed  into  feeling,  thought,  and  will. 

In  a  notable  passage  in  the  "  Wonders  of  Life  "  (p.  446) 
Professor  Haeckel  expounds  his  latest  monistic  theory  and, 
taking  sides  with  Professor  Ostwald,  says :  "  The  conversion, 
of  the  outer  stimulus  (waves  of  light,  sound,  etc.)  into  an 
inner  sensation  (sight  or  hearing)  is  regarded  by  monistic 
physiology  as  a  conversion  of  force,  a  transformation  of 
photic  or  acoustic  energy  into  specific  nerve  energy."  "  Con- 
sciousness itself  is  only  a  special  form  of  nervous  energy." 

Why,  then>  may  not  a  candid  inquirer,  acquainted  with  mod- 
ern science,  regard  the  vital  and  mental  energies  as  merely 
converted  phases  of  the  physical  energies? 

Without  dwelling  upon  the  many  philosophic  objections 
to  this  view,  I  am  content  to  judge  it  by  the  established  sci- 
entific tests  that  may  either  verify  or  condemn  it.     I  mean, 
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of  course,  those  accepted  laws  as  to  the  correlation  and  con- 
servation of  energies,  formulated  long  ago  by  Joule  and 
Mayer,  the  discoverers  of  these  scientific  processes,  —  laws 
which  have  been  accepted  by  all  leading  men  of  science. 

In  the  first  place,  it  is  agreed,  there  must  be  a  strict  pro- 
portionality and  equivalence  between  the  initial  sum  of  physi- 
cal energy  before  the  transformation,  and.  the  subsequent 
resultants  of  this  energy.  The  sum  total  of  energy,  actual, 
kinetic,  and  potential,  must  be  constant.  It  is  "  unchange- 
able "  is  the  affirmation  of  Professor  Haeckel. 

Secondly,  whenever  one  mode  or  species  of  energy  disap- 
pears it  is  replaced  by  an  equivalent  sum  of  energy  in 
the  succeeding  transmuted  resultants.  When  a  new  form 
of  energy  appears  in  the  transformation  cycle,  a  correspond- 
ing quantum  of  energy  must  have  disappeared  in  the  pre- 
vious link  in  the  chain. 

Now,  do  these  things  occur  as  facts  when  mental  states 
and  physical  energies  succeed  or  interact?  No  such  equiva- 
lence is  found  to  occur,  at  least,  in  any  such  exactness  as  to 
supply  due  verification.  A  thunder-clap  throws  a  nervous 
woman  into  terrible  excitement.  By  the  absorbed  student, 
on  the  contrary,  the  deafening  noise  is  hardly  noticed;  but 
a  whisper,  gently  murmured  by  a  sympathetic  friend,  may 
excite  in  him  profound  agitation.  The  mental  significance 
of  a  sound,  a  sight,  or  a  touch  is  immensely  more  weighty 
in  determining  the  subjective  eflFect  than  its  physical  quan- 
tum of  energy.  How  clearly  does  this  come  out  in  such  an 
illustration  as  Dr.  McDougall  has  used!  A  mother  gets  a 
telegram  from  two  married  friends,  saying,  "  Our  son  is 
dead."  As  a  friend,  she  feels  a  moderate,  friendly  feeling; 
but  no  very  agitating  emotion  is  the  result  of  the  transfor- 
mation of  these  twelve  pen  strokes  on  the  paper  and  of  their 
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incident  physical  effects  on  her  nerves  into  a  mental  emotion. 
But  let  one  more  pen  stroke  precede  these  twelve  letters,  viz. 
that  representing  the  letter  y,  so  that  it  reads :  "  Your  son 
is  dead,"  —  then,  what  terrible  mental  agitation  now  occurs 
as  the  result  of  this  infinitesimal  addition  to  the  physical 
vibrations  in  nerve  fiber  and  brain  cell !  What  an  incredible 
discordance  is  there  between  the  infinitesimally  small  addi- 
tional physical  stimulus  and  vibration  in  the  atoms  of  the 
brain  cell,  and  the  crushing,  overwhelming  mental  emotion 
that  perhaps  makes  the  mother  insane  for  life! 

Plainly  it  was  not  the  very  minute  change  in  the  physical 
energy  that  caused  the  emotion;  but  the  meaning  of  it,  dis- 
cerned by  the  mind. 

Of  course  it  will  be  said  that  the  discrepance  was  due 
to  certain  associations  of  ideas,  connections  of  memories  or 
feelings,  that  made  certain  minute  sights  and  sounds  act, 
like  hair  triggers  in  a  pistol,  to  set  off  a  great  explosion. 
Yes ;  but  what  is  this  but  to  refer  the  discrepance  back  to  the 
mental  qualities  of  the  inner  self?  This  explanation  seeks 
refuge  in  the  rational  meaning,  the  intelligent  purpose,  habit, 
or  interpretation  of  the  non-physical  attributes  of  the  soul, 
and  it  tacitly  admits  that  the  disproportionate  emotion  was 
due  to  these  mental  qualities,  and  not  to  the  physical. 

Or  take  the  very  simplest  cases  of  relation  between  the 
stimuli  and  the  consequent  psychic  state  where  disturbance 
by  the  meaning  of  the  stimulus  is  (as  far  as  possible)  elimi- 
nated. The  modern  psychologists  have  made  innumerable 
experiments;  and,  as  a  result,  have  so  constantly  found  a 
disproportion  between  the  physical  stimulus  and  the  resulting 
sensation  that  they  call  it  a  "  psycho-physical  law."  Exam- 
ples of  it  are  such  as  the  following :  To  increase  a  sensation 
one  fourth,  we  must  increase  the  stimulus  more  than  a  fourth. 
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When  a  stimulus  is  soon  repeated,  we  must  further  increase 
it  to  get  the  same  sentient  result.  But  when  the  stimuli  are 
contrasted  and  alternated,  the  sentient  results  are  intensified. 

Contrasting  tastes  and  colors  increase  the  sentient  effects. 
As  Van  Norden  found  in  the  researches  recorded  in  his 
"  Psychic  Factor,"  it  is  not  the  quantity  of  increase  in  the 
stimulus,  but  the  nature  of  the  preceding  or  accompanying 
sensation  that  determines  the  intensity  of  the  sensation.  A 
very  gradual  increase  of  electric  stimulus  upon  a  nerve  may 
be  carried  so  far  without  accompanying  sign  of  sensation  as 
actually  to  destroy  the  nerve  before  pain  is  felt.  Attention 
radically  modifies  the  usual  working  of  Weber's  law  of  ner- 
vous reaction  so  as  both  to  increase  sensation  and  to  lessen 
reaction  time  while  the  incident  stimulus  is  still  the  same. 

In  pain,  also,  as  a  distinguished  English  investigator,  Mr. 
Cyples,  has  pointed  out,  the  law  that  the  intensity  of  the 
sentient  state  is  proportionate  to  the  incident  physical  energy 
of  which  it  is  a  transformation,  is  violated.  For  pain  is 
found  to  occur  chiefly  as  an  accompaniment  of  diminished 
vitality,  a  disintegration  of  the  nerve  grouping,  or  a  discon- 
tinuance of  former  full-nerve  activity.  These  tests,  then, 
prove  that  when  the  physical  precede,  the  law  of  correlation 
and  conservation  is  not  kept  by  the  mental. 

Similarly,  when  the  experimenter  begins  with  the  mental, 
and  next  measures  the  resultant  physical  energy,  the  law  is 
not  kept.  In  the  exceedingly  detailed  and  careful  investiga- 
tions of  H.  L.  Wells  and  Alexander  Forbes  upon  the  corre- 
lation of  emotional  reaction  to  electrical  processes,  it  was 
found  that  the  electrical  test  was  distinctly  superior  in  deli- 
cacy to  any  other  objective  criterion  of  emotional  reaction. 
Nevertheless,  it  was  found,  as  a  result  of  hundreds  of  tests, 
that  a  No.  1  grade  of  emotion,  introspectively  determined, 
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was  not  plainly  nor  necessarily  accompanied  by  increased 
galvano-metric  deflection  in  nerve  reaction.  In  some  experi- 
ments, these  electric  accompaniments  either  failed  altogether 
or  were  so  minute  as  not  to  be  measurable. 

Let  us  turn  then  to  the  latter  half  of  the  law  of  conserva- 
tion, viz.,  the  constancy  of  the  sum  total.  Professor  Haeckel 
says  this  sum  total  is  unchangeable.  When  a  conscious  state 
appears,  then,  it  must  do  so  at  the  expense  of  a  correspond- 
ing loss  of  energy  in  its  physical  predecessor.  Does  it  ?  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  however,  as  Dr.  Bastian  has  testified,  "  physi- 
cists have  not  been  able  to  show  that  there  is  evolved  during 
brain  action  an  amount  of  heat  or  other  mode  of  physical 
energy  any  less  than  there  would  have  been  had  not  the  sen- 
sations been  felt  and  the  thoughts  been  thought."  If  con- 
sciousness be  evolved,  it  is  not  (so  the  scientists  say)  at  the 
expense  of  a  single  oscillation  of  a  muscle,  disappearing  from 
the  object  world.  Dr.  Atwater's  minute  measurements  of 
the  chemical  intake  and  output  of  animal  and  human  bodies 
show  that  the  physical  credit  and  debit  are  so  closely  bal- 
anced that  there  appears  to  be  no  adequate  margin  for  sup- 
posing consciousness  to  consume  physical  energy. 

Conversely,  let  us  inquire  if,  when  the  conscious  energy 
disappears  and  is  supposed  to  turn  back  into  some  physical 
energy,  —  motion,  heat,  electricity,  or  chemic  power,  —  there 
is  corresponding  physical  energy  thereby  liberated,  and  if 
this  physical  energy  actually  emerges  in  such  proportionate 
resultants  (as  it  should  on  the  theory)  as  to  keep  the  sum 
total  of  energy  constant?  The  experiments  disprove  this.  In 
case  consciousness  is  suppressed,  either  by  drugs,  sleep, 
trance,  pressure  on  the  brain  or  the  fourth  artery,  or  per- 
manently by  a  musket  ball,  there  is  not  any  such  rise  of 
temperature,  or  such  liberation  of  electricity,  or  other  reap- 
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pearance  of  the  physical  energy,  dormant  in  the  potential 
mode  of  the  preceding  feeling  or  thought,  as  theory  requires. 

Let  me  quote  again  from  Mr.  Cyples :  "  Neither  does  the 
beginning  of  consciousness  consume  the  physical  capital  of 
energy,  going  its  round  in  the  body ;  nor  does  the  disappearance 
of  consciousness  add  to  that  sum.  The  physical  energies 
round  their  circuit  of  transformation,  passing  directly  from 
one  to  another  physical  form  and  not  through  a  link  of 
feeling." 

In  the  radical  scientific  journal,  Bed  Rock,  for  January 
14,  1916,  Hugh  Elliot,  the  prominent  English  skeptic  as 
to  the  soul's  existence,  admits  that  "  no  item  of  evidence  has 
ever  been  found  to  show  that  physical  energy  has  ever  been 
transformed  into  latent  will  .  .  .  the  general  structure  of  the 
nervous  system  is  such  as  to  offer  insuperable  difficulties  to 
any  such  hypothesis."  Professor  Noel  Paton  of  Scotland  in 
a  recent  article  in  the  Hibbert  Journal,  called  *'A  Physiolo- 
gist's View,"  giving  the  iconclusions  of  modern  science  as  to 
life  and  mind  and  as  to  how  far  the  physical  and  chemic  laws 
of  dead  matter  can  account  for  them,  says :  "  It  is  impossi- 
ble at  present,  and  I  think  it  always  must  be,  to  apply  them 
to  the  explanation  of  consciousness."  "  The  most  severe 
mental  work  causes  not  the  smallest  increase  in  the  evolution 
of  energy."  By  this,  as  the  context  shows,  he  means  an  in- 
crease or  transformation  of  physical  energy;  for  in  the  next 
sentence  he  says :  "  There  is  no  evidence  that  consciousness 
is  an  essential  of  living  matter." 

As  a  result  of  these  and  many  other  serious  objections, 
cautious  men  of  science  agree  with  John  Fiske  and  Sir 
Oliver  Lodge  that  such  a  transformation  of  physical  and 
mental  energies,  one  into  the  other,  is  incredible.  As  all  phys- 
ical energies  are  held  by  scientific  authorities  to  be  forms  of 
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motion,  he  who  is  tempted  to  believe  in  these  transformations 
from  motions  into  mental  processes,  and  vice  versa,  better 
begin  with  a  little  preliminary  practice  in  conceiving  such 
a  simple  case  as  the  passing  of  a  current  of  such  transmu- 
tations across  a  pond,  filled  with  fish,  in  which  the  initial 
aqueous  motions  are  converted  into  emotional  states  in  the 
fish  and  these  changed  back  into  aqueous  vibrations ;  and  so 
the  protean  process  continues  in  alternate  metamorphoses 
from  aqueous  to  volitional  phases,  from  volitional  to  elec- 
trical, from  electrical  to  cogitative,  from  cogitative  to  aque- 
ous, until  the  chameleon  process  ends  at  the  opposite  shore  by 
presenting  a  total  outcome  of  energy,  equivalent  to  the  intake 
of  dynamic  energy  at  the  start. 

But  will  you,  some  critic  will  doubtless  ask,  deny  that  the 
mental  activity  is  an  energy  ?  or  that  it  is  dependent  upon  and 
conditioned  by  the  bodily  energies?  Surely  not.  The  two 
kinds  of  energies  accompany  each  other  and  are  quite  as 
correlated  with  each  other  as  the  electric  processes  and 
mechanism  in  a  telephone  central  are  conditioned  and  corre- 
lated in  their  successful  working  with  the  alertness,  intel- 
ligence, and  faithfulness  of  the  telephone  operators,  and  vice 
versa.  But  the  two  kinds  of  energy  in  the  brain  are  no  more 
identical  than  the  two  kinds  of  energy  (the  mechanical  and 
the  personal)  in  the  central  office  of  a  telephonic  system.  The 
correspondence  often  is  most  noticeable:  they  require  each 
other's  aid.  As  Browning  so  pithily  said,  "  Nor  flesh  needs 
soul  now,  more  than  soul  needs  flesh."  But  that  does  not 
imply  that  the  activity  of  the  mental  worker  is  superfluous  or 
identical  with  the  physical  energy  of  the  body. 

The  essential  thing  about  feeling  and  thought  is  their  activ- 
ity and  their  usefulness.  In  monism,  as  in  materialism,  only 
one  of  the  two  partners  in  the  living  whole,  viz.  the  physical, 
Vol.  LXXII.    No.  292.     2 
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is  held  to  be  active.  The  mental  and  spiritual  is  doomed  to 
ignominious  passivity.  It  is  called  an  epi-phenomenon,  a 
useless  by-product;  a  mere  shadow,  echo,  or  helpless  attend- 
ant on  the  atomic  changes  and  physical  processes.  In  the 
parallelistic  theory  and  in  usual  forms  of  spiritual  philosophy 
the  absence  of  natural  relation  and  mutual  service  and  activ- 
ity between  body  and  mind  is  also  lacking.  Experience,  how- 
ever, shows  that  while  life  lasts,  the  two  factors,  both  the 
physical  and  the  mental,  interact.  Although  constantly  fused, 
during  life,  these  two  factors  of  a  living  man  are  always 
present,  each  a  real  agent,  neither  of  them  lacking  in  influ- 
ence or  modifying  power  over  the  other. 

So  far  from  our  mental  activities  being  but  automatic  re- 
flexes, shadows,  or  echoes,  consequent  upon  the  preceding 
physical  stimuli,  daily  observation  shows  that  in  no  small 
number  of  cases,  the  feeling  and  thought  precede.  It  is  first 
the  funny  thought  and  then  the  laugh  or  abdominal  undula- 
tion. It  is  not  first  the  blush  and  later  the  felt  shame  or  mod- 
est emotion,  but  just  the  reverse.  The  scientific  monists,  such 
as  Carus,  Morton  Prince,  and  Elliot,  tell  us  that  mere  emotion 
cannot  move  a  cell  or  nerve.  But  a  host  of  recent  experi- 
ments shows  how  preceding  fear  draws  the  blood  from  the 
viscera  into  heart,  brain,  and  muscles.  Without  the  power 
of  the  lovers'  emotion  to  draw  the  blood  into  the  sexual  or- 
gans, human  reproduction  would  cease. 

There  are  medical  cases  on  record  which  show  that  even 
when  a  whole  half  hemisphere  of  the  brain  has  been  decayed, 
the  vital  repairer  has  set  the  corresponding  centers  of  motion, 
speech,  or  thought  in  the  other  hemisphere  to  carrying  on 
the  functions  of  the  disabled  hemisphere,  performing  new 
activities  which  they  had  never  before  this  time  been  accus- 
tomed to  perform.     Musical  study  during  a  few  years  actually 
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multiplies  the  fibers  of  Corti  in  the  ear,  and  a  college  course 
grows  new  cerebrum  centers  and  deepens  the  furrows  in  the 
brain.  Let  the  surgeon  cut  out  from  a  dog's  brain  the  motor 
centers  which  move  the  paws,  or  a  disease  disable  or  destroy 
a  man's  speech  centers,  yet  repeatedly  it  has  been  found  that 
the  constructive  vitality  will  grow  new  brain  centers  and  re- 
store the  power  of  motion  or  speech.  Such  self-repairing 
processes  plainly  bespeak  intelligence.  No  n^terial  mechan- 
ism ever  repairs  itself  or  can  intelligently  do  so. 

Mental  medicine  and  a  multitude  of  kinds  of  psycho- 
therapeutics have  now  attained  quite  a  legitimate  scientific 
standing.  What  has  given  the  recent  psychological  writings 
of  Professor  Freud  their  standing  has  been  their  convincing 
exposition  of  mental  activities. 

But  of  what,  ask  our  scientific  friends,  are  they  activities? 
Do  they  belong  to  any  substance?  Are  they  realities  of  the 
cosmos,  such  as  science  deals  with?  Or  are  they  outside 
space  and  time,  postulates  of  faith,  supernatural  entities,  mi- 
raculously injected  into  the  physical  organism?  What  seat 
or  grip  in  the  network  of  the  objective  world  have  they?  If 
they  have  none,  why  should  me  believe  that  these  souls  of 
living  things  persist,  or  even  exist,  really? 

That  is  a  fair  question,  —  especially  as  I  have  declined  to 
believe  that  souls  are  either  inner  sides  of  atoms  or  converted 
forms  of  heat,  electricity,  or  other  physical  energy. 

Is  there,  then,  anything  else  left  that  is  real?  Is  there 
anything  else  in  the  cosmic  system  recognized  by  science  in 
which  I  can  seat  my  supposed  souls  or  to  which  I  can  attach 
them  as  activities?  Is  not  every  advocate  of  soul  necessarily 
that  very  unscientific  ignoramus  —  a  dualist? 

On  the  contrary,  if  he  be  a  dualist,  he  need  not  be  ashamed 
of  it.     For  every  well-informed  physicist,  also,  is  a  dualist. 
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or  else  he  has  so  made  over  his  conception  of  the  atoms 
that  he  must  conceive  of  them  as  consisting  of  something 
else  than  of  that  ponderable,  tangible,  and  extended  thing 
which  has  hitherto  been  known  as  matter.  Every  modem 
physicist  knows  that  in  the  human  body  there  is  something 
(in  fact,  the  greater  part  of  his  body)  more  subtle  than  mat- 
ter; different  in  its  laws  and  properties  from  ponderable  and 
tangible  matter ;  and  that  without  it  he  could  neither  feel  nor 
see  nor  be  aware  of  an  electric  current.  There  is  scnnething  in 
every  human  being  which  forms  a  continuous  substance,  act- 
ive, invisible,  the  home  and  medium  of  countless  energies,  and 
therefore  peculiarly  fitted  to  act  as  the  seat  of  continued  life. 
Of  course,  this  is  that  interstellar  and  interatomic  ether  which 
is  now  recognized  as  the  most  universal,  most  primal  thing 
in  the  cosmos  —  implied  by  the  undulations  of  all  the  natural 
energies  and  everywhere  present.  It  pervades  even  the  molecules 
and  atoms,  whose  repulsive  spheres  of  energy  contain  within 
them  numerous  still  smaller  revolving  bodies,  called  electrons, 
of  which  about  all  we  know  is  that  they  are  centers  of  electric 
charges  or  more  condensed  or  twisted  foci  of  ether.  By  the 
supposition  of  whirlpool  motion  in  the  continuous  fluid  or 
jelly  of  the  cosmic  ether,  the  mathematicians  can  explain 
without  difficulty  the  evolution  of  atoms  and  molecules,  ren- 
dered rigid  by  their  gyroscopic  motion.  But  however  smaller 
and  smaller  and  more  numerous  you  suppose  the  solid  ma- 
terial particles  to  be  (infinitesimal  groups  within  more  infin- 
itesimal groups),  yet  you  can  never  escape  the  impossibility 
of  interaction  across  empty  space  between  your  smallest  par- 
ticles. You  can  never  escape  this  difficulty  unless  you  suppose 
some  continuous  substance,  such  as  a  cosmic  non-atomic 
ether,  as  the  medium  to  carry  energies  across  from  one 
particle  to  its  neighbor  particle.     Nothing,  as  Newton  long 
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ago  stated,  can  act  in  an  absolute  void.  Men  of  science  like  Sir 
Oliver  Lodge  and  Lord  Kelvin,  therefore,  say  that  the  cosmic 
ether  (or  some  still  subtler  continuous  medium)  must  be 
more  primal  and  more  universal  than  the  atoms  and  mole- 
cules of  the  visible  world.  The  well-informed  physicist  must 
then  either  admit  that  it  is  entirely  scientific  to  accept  dual- 
ism and  admit  another  great  primal  reality  everywhere  pres- 
ent in  addition  to  matter;  or  else,  in  his  effort  to  save  the 
name  of  monism,  he  must  reduce  matter  to  a  secondary  de- 
velopment out  of  the  older  and  more  general  cosmic  ether. 
The  latter  is  the  present  trend  of  scientific  theory.  But  now, 
if  monism  be  saved  by  considering  atomic  matter  as  a  special 
form  which  the  cosmic  ether  has  taken  under  the  influence 
of  certain  cosmic  energies,  then  one  may  properly  ask,  why 
also  it  is  not  permissible  to  explain  mental  and  spiritual  life 
as  another  special  form  or  branch  of  that  universal  ether, 
which  objectively  may  be  called  the  body  of  God,  and  whose 
indwelling  life  and  mind  is  the  cosmic  soul  or  the  Spirit  of 
God. 

An  American  professor  has  been  quoted  by  Dr.  C.  T.  Stock- 
well  as  saying  that  "  conscious  states  are  modes  of  motion  of 
the  ether  or  such  as  affect  the  ether."  That  indeed  is  sug- 
gestive; but  I  do  not  think  the  phrasing  very  happy.  How- 
ever, it  shadows  forth  a  deep  truth.  By  a  multitude  of 
striking  experiments,  continued  now  for  years,  telepathy  has 
been  established  as  a  method  of  communication,  from  mind 
to  mind,  independent  of  the  fleshly  senses,  occurring  under  ex- 
ceptional conditions  and  in  the  case  of  people  of  exceptional 
temperament.  But  for  thoughts  thus  to  pass  without  material 
media  or  signals  across  considerable  spaces  there  must  be 
some  substantial  medium  in  which  the  mental  activities  pass. 
Now  the  only  explanation  which  seems  reasonable  for  this 
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communication  (independent  of  usual  material  intermedia- 
ries) is  that  it  occurs  (like  wireless  telegraphy)  by  passing 
in  and  through  the  cosmic  ether.  Analogy  therefore  suggests 
that  the  seat  of  the  mind,  or  the  substance  in  which  thoughts 
and  feelings  subsist,  is  also  an  etheric  reality,  a  special 
differentiation  of  the  primal  ether.  We  may  call  it  a  "  men- 
tiferous  ether,"  or  spiritual  organism,  such  as  Paul  divined 
when  he  said  in  Corinthians  that  within  the  natural  body 
there  is  a  "  spiritual  body."  The  supposition  of  such  a  men- 
tiferous  ether  as  that  "  something  in  man "  (which  Prof. 
McDougall  of  Oxford  says  is  needed  to  hold  together  the 
states  of  consciousness  and  explain  their  interaction)  is  en- 
tirely in  line  with  the  reasoning  which  has  led  all  men  of 
science  to  believe  in  a  luminiferous  ether  as  implied  by  the 
peculiar  undulations  of  light  and  electricity.  That  needed 
bond  or  intermediary  between  flesh  and  pure  thought  which 
psycho-physics  demands  is  best  explained  by  this  supposition 
of  a  mentiferous  ether  as  the  imponderable  substratum  or 
spiritual  organism  in  which  mental  activities  are  centered. 

To  transmit  messages  across  the  omnipresent  material  voids 
(which  so  immensely  predominate  in  every  brain)  and  to 
account  for  the  spontaneous  activity  and  selective  power  of 
will  and  thought,  as  contrasted  with  the  inertia,  rigidity,  and 
absolute  determination,  characteristic  of  atoms  and  molecules, 
—  to  account,  I  say,  for  these  things,  the  most  fitting  expla- 
nation is  that  of  an  imponderable,  psychic  ether.  To  account 
again  for  the  unity  of  consciousness  and  the  self-identity  of 
memory  through  the  ceaseless  shifting  of  successive  incoming 
and  outgoing  atoms,  and  the  remarkable  differences  between 
the  laws  and  processes  of  matter  and  those  of  mind,  for  this  also 
we  need  a  continuous  immaterial  substratum  for  the  soul. 
Such  an  immaterial  substratum  gives  us  an  element  which, 
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by  its  diffusion  through  brain  and  nerves,  puts  the  soul 
naturally  into  relation  with  all  bodily  parts  and  processes:  Best 
of  all,  perhaps,  it  relieves  the  advocate  of  the  soul  and  its 
survival  from  supposing  for  the  soul  a  miraculous  origin  out- 
side of  the  laws  and  facts  known  to  science;  and  it  relieves 
spiritual  faith  from  the  suspicion,  consequently,  that  the  soul 
is  not  a  genuine  cosmic  reality.  For  it  is  a  reasonable  infer- 
ence that  this  mentiferous  ether  organism,  the  substratum  or 
seat  of  the  human  soul,  is  a  normal  specialization  of  that  uni- 
versal ether  ocean  which  is  the  intermediary  and  source  of 
all  mundane  energy.  Perhaps  it  is  the  product  of  such  a 
fluent  concentration  of  that  primal  ether  as  may  avoid  the 
rigidity  which  atoms  get  from  their  gyroscopic  whirl,  and 
yet  is  so  constituted  that  it  may  evolve  and  liberate  the  in- 
dwelling vitality  and  psychic  forces  of  the  primal  substance 
to  those  highest  expressions  which  we  find  in  personality. 

Of  course  this  is  a  mysterious  origin.  But  it  is  no  more 
miraculous  nor  mysterious  than  the  emergence  in  the  human 
mind  of  sensation  or  thought,  when  a  nerve  impression  stim- 
ulates consciousness. 

Every  possible  theory  of  the  origin  of  consciousness  starts 
in  some  equally  dark  mystery.  Professor  Haeckel  has  said 
that  there  are  three  great  realities  in  the  cosmos,  all  three  of 
which  are  eternal,  viz.  matter,  ether,  and  force,  in  which 
latter  he  includes  both  physical  energy  and  psychic  action. 
Modem  science,  however,  by  its  minute  and  amazing  inves- 
tigations of  radium  and  radio-active  substances,  has  proved 
that  matter  is  continually  disintegrating.  The  atoms  are  re- 
peatedly splitting  up,  losing  or  gaining  properties,  and  getting 
more  inert,  obstructed,  and  neutralized  by  their  antagonisms 
or  gyroscopic  motions.  Grant  Allen,  in  his  notable  work  on 
"  Force  and  Energy,"  shows  how  all  mundane  motions,  phys- 
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ical  energies,  and  separative  powers  of  the  material  system 
are  being  progressively  radiated  off  and  trartsferred  to  the 
bosom  of  the  interstellar  and  interatomic  ether,  and  swelling 
the  energy  of  this  great  storehouse  of  all  force  and  power. 
The  cosmic  ether  with  its  attendant  energies  is  therefore  the 
grand  eternal  reality,  free  from  disintegration  and  dissipation ; 
the  only  thing  whose  sum  total  of  energy  is  conserved  and 
indeed  growing. 

Now  the  radical  peculiarity  of  mental  activities  (as  con- 
trasted with  niaterial  and  physical  activities)  is  similar.  In 
material  energies  oppositions  or  combinations  result  in  mean 
resultants  or  average  neutralizations.  In  psychic  activities, 
on  the  contrary,  the  combinations  of  diverse  or  opposite  forces 
result  in  increased  resultants.  In  the  cosmos,  therefore,  the 
psychic,  like  the  etheric  activity,  is  always  increasing,  devel- 
oping, and  resurrecting  itself  out  of  all  temporary  declines 
and  decayings.  All  evolution,  i.e.  all  true  progress,  comes 
through  the  psychic  and  the  etheric. 

The  continuance  and  upward  progress  of  the  soul,  it  seems 
to  me,  therefore,  is  in  harmony  with  the  great  law  of  evolu- 
tion. In  the  psychic  "  ether  organism,"  during  life,  there  is 
present  a  soul  body,  a  non-atomic  substance,  an  active,  co- 
herent, continuous,  and  constructive  energy,  not  liable  to  be 
destroyed  or  rendered  impotent  by  the  decomposition  of  the 
material  body. 

When  the  earthly  end  comes  to  the  body,  what  then  ?  Pro- 
fessor Henderson  of  Boston  in  a  recent  book  on  the  "  Chem- 
ical Environment "  has  stated  that  he  "  does  not  know  of  a 
biological  chemist  to  whom  the  mechanistic  origin  of  a  living 
cell  is  scientifically  imaginable."  Professor  Robert  K.  Dun- 
can, in  "  Chemical  Problems  of  To-day,"  says  that  "  if  by 
Life  is  meant  a  spiritual  entity  that  abides  within  the  body 
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and  to  a  limited  extent  guides  and  directs  its  activities,  with- 
out interfering  with  its  energetics,  we  cannot  possibly  deny 
its  existence  "  (p.  82).  As  the  life  principle  in  the  beginning 
constructed  the  corporeal  organism,  so  when  the  atoms  dis- 
solve at  death  and  the  Vital  Power  cannot  sufficiently  repair 
this  particular  organism,  is  it  not  quite  probable  that  the 
architectonic  spiritual  organism  within  the  material  body  may 
escape  without  destruction?  It  is  not  the  shell  that  makes  the 
cell,  but  the  cell  that  makes  the  shell.  It  is  the  antecedent  life 
and  inherited  memory  in  the  cell  that  initiates  and  directs 
within  it  those  complicated  pairings  and  splittings  of  the 
rods  and  centrosomes,  those  successive  doublings  and  halv- 
ings of  nuclei,  so  many  times  repeated,  that  mystic  and  amaz- 
ing dance  of  the  various  vital  groups  and  parts  which  at 
length  evolves  the  sentient  embryo,  conformed  to  its  racial 
type. 

Is  it  not  entirely  probable,  then,  that  in  accordance  with 
scientific  laws  and  natural  processes,  such  a  psychic  etheric 
organism  might  both  survive  and  build  up  for  itself  a  new 
physical  body,  and  might  betake  itself  to  some  other  environ- 
n-*ent  where  a  fuller  development  and  happier  existence  might 
be  its  destiny?  Perhaps  it  might  remain  on  the  earth  for  a 
while,  as  long  as  the  friends  of  the  departed  still  linger  here. 
Well-vouched-for  cases  of  apparitions,  near  the  hour  of 
death,  in  which  spectral  forms  of  the  departed  appear  to  their 
friends  are  at  least  so  extraordinarily  numerous  as  to  be  with 
difficulty  explained  as  mere  hallucinations.  This  theory,  to 
be  sure,  may  seem  to  men  of  science  a  somewhat  bold  one. 
But  it  is  one  which  our  steady  progress  in  wider  knowledge 
of  an  invisible  world,  close  about  us,  and  the  startling  dis- 
coveries, made  every  year  as  to  the  strange  constitution  of 
the  universe  in  which  we  Kve,  is  rapidly  commending  to  many 
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of  our  leading  thinkers  as  well  as  to  intelligent  Christian  be- 
lievers. That  the  things  which  are  seen  are  the  transitory 
and  illusory,  and  the  things  which  are  not  seen  are  the  real 
and  the  abiding,  is  the  life  experience  of  all  successful  inves- 
tigators. 

The  theory  that  the  soul  of  man  has  no  more  unity  or  real- 
ity than  a  candle  flame  and  that  when  the  disconnected  atom^ 
lose  at  death  their  combustible  activity  there  is  nothing  left 
of  the  saint  or  martyr  but  a  handful  of  ashes  is  not  only 
morally  unthinkable  but  scientifically  incredible. 

"  What  is  excellent, 
As  Ck>d  lives,  is  permanent. 
Hearts  are  dust?   Hearts'  loves  remain. 
Hearts'  loves  will  meet  us  again." 
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ARTICLE  II. 

THE  STAR  OF  BETHLEHEM  AND  THE  MAGI. 

BY   WILLIAM    NOTZ,   PH.D., 
WASHINGTON,  D.   C. 

Annually  when  Christmas  comes  round  with  its  message 
of  the  Nativity  of  Christ,  a  renewed  interest  takes  hold  of  us 
in  the  romantic  account  of  the  "  wise  men  from  the  East/' 
who  followed  the  Star  of  Bethlehem  from  their  distant  homes 
to  Judaea,  there  to  worship  the  newborn  king  of  the  Jews, 
lying  in  a  manger  in  Bethlehem.  Ever  since  our  childhood 
days  this  wonderful  star  that  crowns  our  Christmas  tree,  and 
the  dusky  Magi  with  their  gifts  of  gold,  frankincense,  and 
myrrh,  have  added  a  touch  of  the  romantic  to  the  festival, 
that  to  Christendom  brings  a  message  of  peace  on  earth  and 
good  will  toward  men. 

How  often  has  not  our  curiosity  centered  around  these 
strange  visitors  of  the  Christ  child,  trying  to  penetrate  the  mys- 
tery that  surrounds  them !  Throughout  the  history  of  the  Chris- 
tian church  attempts  at  explaining  this  event  have  been 
made,  and  a  whole  library  might  be  gathered  of  all  the  books 
and  treatises  that  have  been  written  on  this  subject.  Never- 
theless, up  to  the  present  day  this  mysterious  problem  does 
not  seem  to  have  lost  any  of  its  fascination,  for  quite  recently 
it  has  again  occupied  the  minds  of  scientists,  and  this  time 
their  efforts  seem  to  have  been  crowned  with  some  degree  of 
success.  For  the  problem  of  satisfactorily  solving  this  inter- 
esting phenomenon  has  been  advanced  considerably  with  the 
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help  of  our  present  knowledge  of  the  life  and  culture  of  the 
Ancient  Orient,  such  as  the  pick  and  spade  of  archaeologists 
and  the  scientific  investigations  of  philologists  have  revealed 
to  us. 

In  the  early  centuries  of  the  Christian  church  the  Star  of 
Bethlehem  and  the  Magi  were  surrounded  with  all  kinds  of 
legendary  embellishment.  The  meager  Biblical  account  of 
this  remarkable  event  was  not  curious  enough  to  satisfy  the 
faith  of  the  pious.  To  their  minds  it  did  not  possess  enough 
of  the  miraculous  element.  Additional  miracles  were  there- 
fore added  to  it,  until  the  plain  and  simple  account  of  Mat- 
thew was  virtually  buried  beneath  a  heap  of  childish  fables. 

A  second  view  is  that  of  the  liberal  theologians.  At  all 
times  they  held  that  the  account  as  we  find  it  in  Matt.  ii.  did 
not  contain  any  historical  facts,  but  was  merely  mythical. 
Adherents  of  the  modem  school  of  comparative  study  of  re- 
ligion hold  a  somewhat  modified  view.  They  have  adduced 
parallel  mythical  accounts  from  all  parts  of  the  world  in  their 
attempt  to  show  that  the  Biblical  story  represents  but  the 
Christianized  form  of  some  ancient  myth,  of  which  other  and 
similar  versions,  they  say,  are  to  be  found  among  people  of 
other  countries. 

A  third  view  is  that  of  a  great  many  who  hold  with  the 
church  father  Chrysostom  that  the  "  star  "  was  of  a  supernat- 
ural character.  Whether  it  was  a  meteor,  a  comet,  or  a  con- 
stellation,—  all  agree  that  it  was  a  miraculous  phenomenon 
which  can  be  explained  only  by  assuming  a  supernatural  in- 
terference of  God. 

A  fourth  view  seeks  to  offer  an  explanation  that  conforms 
more  to  the  usual  course  of  events  as  we  observe  them  in  na- 
ture, and  which  obviates  the  assumption  of  a  miraculous  ele- 
ment, where  there  is  no  absolute  necessity  for  it.    Those  who 
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lean  towards  this  view  base,  their  investigations  principally 
on  the  observations  of  the  famous  astronomer  Kepler,  who 
claimed  that  the  Star  of  Bethlehem  was  a  so-called  Stella 
nova,  one  of  those  "  new  stars  "  that  suddenly  appear  in  the 
heavens  and  exhibit  an  umisual  brightness.  This  they  soon 
lose,  however,  and  finally  disappear  altogether.  Such  a  new 
star  appeared  in  Kepler's  days  on  October  10,  1604,  and 
shortly  afterwards  a  conjunction  of  Jupiter  and  Saturn  was 
observed  in  exactly  the  same  location.  While  Kepler's  "  stella 
nova  "  theory  was  soon  given  up,  the  conjunction  of  the  two 
planets,  which  he  looked  upon  as  a  concomitant  event  merely, 
was  identified  with  the  Star  of  Bethlehem.  Quite  recently 
several  German  scientists,  the  astronomer  Kritzinger,  and 
the  two  theologians  Zahn  and  Steinmetzer,  a  Lutheran  and 
a  Catholic,  have  taken  up  this  theory  anew,  and  with  the 
addition  of  numerous  valuable  observations  and  computa- 
tions not  only  have  shed  new  light  on  the  subject,  but  also 
have  succeeded  in  adding  an  unusual  degree  of  verisimilitude 
towards  their  solution  of  this  interesting  problem. 

In  this  connection  it  is  worth  noting  that  St.  Matthew's 
account  also  contains  a  hint,  that  seems  to  point  to  the  fact 
that  an  explanation  of  the  Biblical  text  in  accordance  with 
the  principles  both  of  modern  astronomy  and  of  ancient  as- 
trology is  altogether  within  the  confines  of  reasonable  prob- 
ability. For  in  connection  with  the  Star  of  Bethlehem  the 
text  mentions  the  Magi,  or  wise  men  from  the  East,  who 
were  undoubtedly  astrologers.  In  view  of  the  fact  that  we 
now  know  that  Babylonia  was  the  original  home  of  astrology, 
and  from  there  made  its  powerful  influence  felt  throughout 
the  Ancient  Orient,  it  seems  quite  probable  that  the  Magi 
were  Babylonian  astrologers.  They  had  observed  the  new 
star,  and  with  the  help  of  their  astrological  system  had  de- 
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termined  that  the  birth  of  a  saviour  of  the  world  had  taken 
place  in  the  land  of  the  Jews,  in  Judaea. 

But  we  ask,  What  phenomenon  in  the  starry  heavens 
formed  the  basis  for  the  astrological  decision  of  the  Magi? 
According  to  Kepler's  modified  theory  the  Star  of  Bethlehem 
consisted  in  a  conjunction  of  Jupiter  and  Saturn  in  the  con- 
stellation of  the  fishes  (Pisces)  in  the  year  7  B.C.,  when  these 
two  planets  formed  a  conjunction  three  times.  In  the  course 
of  time  Kepler's  theory  has  been  perfected  and  developed  as 
well  as  modified  by  a  number  of  astronomers,  but  in  its  main 
points  it  has  remained  unchanged.  Whereas  a  simple  con- 
junction of  these  two  planets  takes  place  but  once  every 
twenty  years,  a  threefold  conjunction  is  something  so  unusual 
that,  according  to  Kritzinger,  all  planets  meet  more  frequently 
in  one  and  the  same  constellation  than  a  threefold  conjunc- 
tion of  Jupiter  and  Saturn  takes  place.  Besides,  the  distance 
between  the  two  planets  was  unusually  small  at  that  time. 
It  seem?  quite  impossible  that  the  astrologers  of  Babylonia 
should  have  failed  to  observe,  and,  moreover,  have  n^lected 
to  seek  the  import  of  this  unusual  phenomenon. 

With  the  insufficient  means  at  his  command  Kepler  was 
not  able  to  compute  the  exact  date  of  these  conjunctions;  but 
recently  May  28,  October  3,  and  December  4,  of  the  year 
7  B.C.,  have  been  fixed  as  the  exact  dates  by  the  German  sci- 
entists Hontheinn,  Esch,  and  Kritzinger.  As  is  well  known, 
our  calendar  and  the  date  it  assigns  to  the  birth  of  Christ  are 
based  on  Dionysius  Exiguus  (556),  and  are  not  exact,  Qirist 
havj^g  been  bom  from  five  to  seven  years  earlier  than  the 
beginning  of  the  Christian  era. 

We  continue  to  ask,  however.  How  did  the  Magi  on  the 
basis  of  this  unusual  phenomenon  in  the  skies  reach  their 
well-known  interpretation?    In  order  to  answer  this  with  any 
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degree  of  certainty  we  would  have  to  know  the  exact  astro- 
logical rules  that  guidecf  the  Magi  of  that  time  and  of  their 
respective  countries  in  that  special  case.  Even  though  we  are 
not  able  to  do  this,  neverthless  the  great  mass  of  astrological 
tablets  that  have  been  found  in  the  countries  of  the  Tigris 
and  the  Euphrates,  and  our  present-day  knowledge  of  the 
Omen  literature  of  that  part  of  the  Ancient  Orient,  enable  us 
to  point  out  in  a  general  way  the  principles  that  guided  the 
astrologers  of  that  time  in  coming  to  a  conclusion  and  in 
formulating  their  interpretations.  Thus  we  can  show  how 
the  Babylonian  astrologers  would  have  interpreted  the  unus- 
ual phenomenon  of  the  year  7  B.C.,  and  what  very  likely 
caused  the  Magi  mentioned  in  connection  with  the  biith  of 
Christ  to -go  to  Judaea  in  search  of  a  newborn  king. 

In  ancient  Babylonia  astrology  had  been  developed  and 
practiced  according  to  a  regular  system  of  rules  and  facts. 
The  principles  of  this  mystic  science  lacked  to  a  great  extent 
any  reasonable  objective  proofs,  and  were  thus,  like  most 
mystic  cults,  handed  down  from  one  generation  to  another 
with  extreme  accuracy  and  faithfulness.  Accordingly  we 
find  the  rules  of  interpretation  that  were  in  vogue  in  ancient 
Babylonia,  in  a  more  or  less  unaltered  form,  underlying  the 
astrological  systems  of  other  countries  many  centuries  later. 
It  was  a  fundamental  dogma  of  Babylonian  science  that 
everything  on  earth  is 'but  a  reflex  of  what  takes  place  in  the 
heavens.  In  order,  therefore,  to  forecast  the  future  one  must 
first  find  out  the  will  of  the  gods,  which  evidences  itself  in 
the  movement  of  the  stars.  Furthermore,  different  parts  of 
the  earth  correspond  to  certain  regions  of  the  heavens.  The 
North  corresponds  to  Akkad,  or  Babylonia;  the  South,  to 
Elam ;  the  West,  to  the  "  Westland,"  which  comprised  a  part 
of  Syria,  Phoenicia,  and  Palestine;  the  East,  to  Assyria.    A 
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second  principle  of  the  magicians  and  astrologers  of  Assyria 
and  Babylonia  was  that  also  the  nature  of  an  event  that  was 
to  be  forecasted  could  be  deduced  from  heavenly  phenomena. 
The  sun  and  the  moon  represented  the  king;  and  since  the 
sun  is  but  seldom  visible  in  the  heavens  together  with  the 
stars,  Saturn  becomes  his  representative.  Jupiter  also  was 
considered  a  royal  star. 

On  the  basis  of  the  above-mentioned  two  principles  of 
Babylonian  astrology,  Professor  Steinmetzer,  of  Prague,  has 
offered  an  interpretation  of  the  threefold  conjunction  of  Jupi- 
ter and  Saturn  in  the  year  7  B.C.  which  we  shall  briefly  follow 
in  our  discussion.  For  our  purpose  it  is  noteworthy  that 
astronomic  documents  have  actually  been  found,  which  go  to 
show  that  the  astrologers  of  the  Ancient  Orient  paid  special 
attention  to  astral  conjunctions.  For  instance,  from  the  time 
of  Cambyses  we  have  a  tablet  that  gives  a  list  of  a  number 
of  such  phenomena  that  happened  during  six  months  of  the 
year  523  B.C.  This  tablet,  which  is  a  copy,  served  as  a  ref- 
erence table  for  other  similar  chronicles.  The  Berlin  Mu- 
seum contains  a  most  interesting  and  important  witness  to 
the  fact  that  in  the  time  of  Christ  the  study  of  the  heavens 
was  not  neglected.  It  is  a  papyrus  (P  8279)  which  contains 
data  concerning  the  position  of  five  planets  in  the  zodiac 
during  the  years  14-21  of  the  Emperor  Augustus.  How  rea- 
sonable and  probable  does  not  this  papyrus  make  it  that  such 
an  unusual  astronomical  occurrence  as  the  threefold  conjunc- 
tion of  Jupiter  and  Saturn  in  the  year  7.  b.c.  was  observed 
and  studied  by  the  astronomers  of  the  time! 

But  how  did  they  interpret  it?  Since  Jupiter  and  Saturn 
were  both  royal  stars,  the  astrologers  would  naturally  sur- 
mise that  the  phenomenon  referred  to  some  king.  A  further 
important  means  of  solution  was  offered  by  the  position  of 
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the  planets,  for  they  met  in  the  constellation  of  Pisces.  Each 
point  of  the  zodiac  bore  a  significance  of  its  own.  The  con- 
stellation of  Pisces  coincided  with  the  "  Westland."  The  or- 
der of  arrangement  of  the  different  constellations  of  the 
zodiac  begins  with  the  "  Taurus,"  since  the  point  of  spring 
was  located  there  when  astrology  was  developed  in  Baby- 
lonia about  3000-800  B.C. 

As  mentioned  above,  the  "  Westland  "  included  Palestine, 
and  in  this  way  the  Mag^  were  caused  to  travel  to  the  land 
of  the  Jews.  Here  we  have  a  satisfactory  explanation  of  the 
important  question  as  to  how  the  Magi  came  to  connect  Pal- 
estine with  the  particular  star  which  they  observed.  A  rather 
remarkable  coincidence  must  be  pointed  out  here.  The  Jew- 
ish savant  Abarbanel  (born  1437)  avers  that  a  conjunction 
of  Saturn  and  Jupiter  in  the  constellation  of  Pisces  signified 
the  Messiah  to  the  Jewish  astrologers,  and  in  the  Middle 
Ages  astrologers  quite  generally  interpreted  the  constella- 
tion of  Pisces  as  referring  to  the  Jewish  nation. 

We  continue  to  ask,  What  further  information  did  the  star 
reveal  concerning  the  king  of  the  "  Westland "  ?  Modern 
Assyriologists  have  deciphered  numerous  astrological  tablets 
from  ancient  Babylonia  that  deal  with  an  eclipse.  From  these 
tablets  we  know  that  an  eclipse  or  darkening  of  a  star  sig- 
nified some  evil,  and  the  larger  the  eclipse  was,  the  more 
direful  was  the  resulting  evil  supposed  to  be.  Of  special  im- 
portance for  our  consideration  is  a  tablet  which  says :  "  If 
Jupiter  stands  in  the  middle  of  the  moon,  the  king  will  die 
in  that  year."  This  omen  refers  to  a  case  when  Jupiter  be- 
comes invisible  to  the  observer  because  it  has  passed  behind 
the  moon.  Such  an  eclipse  therefore  meant  the  death  of  a 
king.  A  double  eclipse  of  sun  and  moon  foreshadowed  the 
death  of  a  great  king.  Inversely  the  unusually  bright  heliac 
Vol.  LXXIII.    No.  292.     3 
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rising  of  the  royal  star  Jupiter,  coinciding  with  that  of  Sat- 
urn, must  have  been  considered  as  forecasting  the  birth  of 
a  great  king. 

But  phenomena  that  were  accompanied  by  a  great  display 
of  brightness  were  believed  to  bear  some  relation  also  to 
social  occurrences  in  the  world.  There  exist  a  number  of 
cuneiform  texts  that  show  that  such  phenomena  were  deemed 
to  be  indicative  of  the  welfare,  peace,  and  prosperity  of  the 
land.  And  we  have  good  reasons  to  assume  that  the  extra- 
ordinary, threefold  conjunction  of  the  royal  stars  Jupiter  and 
Saturn  were  interpreted  by  the  Mag^  to  mean :  "A  great  king 
has  been  bom  in  the  Westland.  He  will  bring  peace  with 
God  and  on  earth,  and  justice  and  prosperity  in  the  land." 

In  addition  to  all  the  various  factors  that  caused  the  Mag^ 
to  journey  to  Bethlehem,  still  another  circumstance  must  be 
mentioned  which  in  a  remarkable  way  contributed  to  prepare 
the  ancient  world  for  the  birth  of  Christ,  for  the  coming  of 
the  Messiah.  We  know  that  since  olden  times  there  had  ex- 
isted in  Babylonia  the  belief  and  hope  in  a  king  of  peace,  a 
saviour,  who  was  to  come  at  some  future  time.  Similar  ideas 
and  expectations,  as  we  know  from  Tacitus  and  Suetonius, 
were  current,  to  a  more  or  less  degree,  throughout  the 
ancient  world.  They  found  their; most  concrete  expression, 
however,  among  the  Jews,  whose  Messianic  hopes,  coupled 
with  their  expectation  of  a  great  king  of  their  race,  who  was 
to  found  'a  Jewish  world  empire,  are  quite  well  known. 

Furthermore,  a  number  of  passages  in  the  extra-Biblical 
literature  of  the  Jews  relate  that  the  Jews  expected  that  the 
birth  of  their  Messiah  was  to! be  accompanied  by  the  appear- 
ance of  an  umisual  star  in  the  heavens.  They  based  this  their 
belief  on  Num.  xxiv.  17 ;  and,  according  to  their  tradition,  a 
similar  phenomenon  had  occurred  when  Abraham  was  bom. 
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It  seems  rather  natural  to  assume  that  the  Babylonian  astrol- 
ogers in  the  time  of  Christ,  when  the  Jews  everywhere  made 
themselves  so  conspicuous,  took  notice  also  of  the  theories 
and  views  of  Jewish  astrologers,  and  thus  were  familiar  with 
the  Messianic  hopes  of  the  Jewish  race. 

If  in  conclusion  we  compare  the  theory,  which  we  briefly 
sketched  in  the  foregoing  with  the  Biblical  account  of  Mat- 
thew, it  seems  to  us  that  the  present  interpretation  in  all 
essential  points  does  full  justice  to  the  Gospel  narrative,  and 
presents  a  satisfactory  solution  of  a  most  interesting  problem 
of  our  Christmas  story. 
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ARTICLE  III. 

THE    TESTIMONY   OF    PAUL    THE    APOSTLE    TO 
THE  RESURRECTION  OF  JESUS  CHRIST. 

BY  MR.  WILLIAM   HOULISTON, 
MINNEAPOUS^    MINN. 

The  testimony  of  Paul  to  the  fact  of  Christ's  bodily  res- 
urrection differs  frc«n  all  other  testimony  relating  to  it,  in 
two  very  essential  points  which  give  to  it  its  peculiar  force, 
and  against  which  the  common  objections  and  arguments  of 
the  skeptic  or  critic  do  not  apply,  and  fall  impotently  to  the 
ground. 

The  first  point  of  difference  is  that  the  writings  of  Paul  are 
not  history  or  a  mere  record  of  events,  that  they  are  not  writ- 
ten as  such  nor  with  any  such  purpose  in  view;  and  this  is 
of  tremendous  importance  in  the  discussion.  Many  motives 
may  operate  upon  the  mind  of  the  historian  in  the  narration 
of  events  to  prompt  or  incline  him,  consciously  or  uncon- 
sciously, to  exaggerate,  misstate,  or  utterly  to  misrepresent 
or  falsify  facts.  He  ^ay  be  prejudiced,  his  mind  may  have 
a  bias  in  a  certain  direction;  he  may  even  be  hostile  to  the 
facts  in  the  case.  He  usually  has  a  philosophy  of  events  or 
of  history  to  which  he  is  apt  to  be  wedded,  and  in  behalf  of 
which  he  may  be  easily  tempted  to  distort,  to  suppress,  or 
even  to  deny  a  fact. 

The  historian  is  also  liable  to  be  influenced  by  a  desire  to 
interest  his  readers,  to  inflame  their  imagination  and  excite 
their  wonder.     There  are  few  historians  who  have  escaped 
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criticism  on  some  or  all  of  these  points.  In  short,  the  mo- 
tive of  self-interest  is  at  least  liable  to  obtrude  itself,  and 
influence  the  statements  of  the  historian  either  in  the  color- 
ing of  the  facts  or  in  their  actual  substance. 

But  Paul's  writings  are  letters,  not  history,  and  as  such  not 
exposed  to  these  influences  or  open  to  such  criticism.  More- 
over, they  were  intended  for  and  written  directly  to  his  contem- 
poraries ;  and  this  is  our  second  point  in  support  of  the  peculiar 
validity  and  force  of  his  testimony.  The  men  or  churches  to 
whom  the  letters  were  written  were  in  a  position  to  know  and 
appreciate  the  character  of  the  writer,  his  ability,  and  the  val- 
idity and  trustworthiness  of  his  statement  of  facts.  They 
can  also  be  reasonably  presumed  to  have  been  more  or  less 
conversant  with  contemporaneous  events,  and  with  the  hap- 
penings and  the  popular  talk  current  within  a  period  not 
exceeding  twenty-five  or  twenty-six  years  before  the  first 
letter  to  the  Corinthians  was  written,  in  which  Paul's  chief 
testimony  to  the  event  appears,  and  within  this  period  the 
crucifixion  and  resurrection  of  Christ  had  occurred;  for  the 
crucifixion  occurred  in  a.d.  33,  and  the  letter  was  written  in 
A.D.  59.  Furthermore,  those  to  whom  the  letter  was  ad- 
dressed had  access  at  the  time,  either  by  letter  or  in  person, 
to  the  little  less  than  five  hundred  surviving  eyewitnesses  to 
the  resurrection  of  Christ,  if  they  wanted  or  needed  confirm- 
atory testimony  to  so  stupendous  and,  to  the  temper  of  the 
popular  mind  at  least,  so  incredible  an  event. 

Again,  the  testimony  of  Paul  to  the  fact  of  the  resurrec- 
tion, to  which  special  reference  is  here  made,  occurs  in  the 
fifteenth  chapter  of  this  first  letter  to  the  church  which  he 
had  established  at  Corinth.  This  also  has  an  important  bear- 
ing on  the  quality  of  the  testimony;  for  it  was  no  private 
letter,  but  an  open  letter  to  the  public  congregations,  designed 
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and  requested  to  be  read  to  them  when  they  assembled  to- 
gether, and  Corinth  at  this  time  was  the  Roman  capital  of 
all  Greece,  a  center  of  commerce  and  art  and  the  busiest  and 
most  populous  city  of  them  all.  It  had  also  charge  of  the 
Isthmian  games,  and  is  said  to  have  been  always  crowded 
with  strangers.  To  proclaim,  therefore,  this  stupendous 
event  at  the  public  gatherings  of  these  Christian  assemblies 
in  such  a  city  was  a  direct  and  fearless  challenge  to  the  world, 
at  one  of  its  busiest  and  wealthiest,  shrewdest  and  most  cul- 
tured centers  (if  indeed  it  was  not  the  leading  city  in  most 
of  these  respects),  to  dispute  his  testimony. 

Ancient  Corinth  had  been  sacked  and  destroyed  by  the 
Roman  soldiers  under  their  General  Mummius  in  146  B.C., 
and  was  rebuilt  by  Julius  Caesar  in  46  B.C.,  and  this  was  the 
Corinth  of  the  apostle's  time.  With  reference  to  this  new 
city,  C.  Merrivale  says :  "  Corinth  rapidly  rose  under  these 
auspices,  became  a  center  of  commerce  and  art,  and  took  the 
lead  of  all  the  cities  of  European  Hellas.  Here  was  estab- 
lished the  seat  of  the  Roman  Government  of  Achaia,  and  its 
population,  though  the  representations  of  it  which  have 
reached  us  are  extravagant,  undoubtedly  exceeded  that  of 
any  of  the  rival  cities  of  Greece." 

Lest  a  false  impression  might  be  formed  here  in  the  mind 
of  the  reader  from  the  above  quotation,  to  the  effect  that  the 
population  of  Corinth  at  this  time  was  largely  or  chiefly  Ro- 
man, it  may  be  well  to  say  that  in  the  original  civic  structure 
of  the  restored  city,  only,  was  this  true,  for  it  soon  attracted 
to  itself  Greeks  from  all  over  the  land,  was  thoroughly  Hel- 
lenized,  and  became  a  Greek  city  —  one  of  the  free  cities  of 
Greece ;  that  is  to  say,  one  of  the  cities  which  were  proclaimed 
free  by  the  Roman  Emperors,  and  whose  government  was 
autonomous,  or  uncontrolled  by  the  Roman  governors  of  the 
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province.  But,  what  is  more  important  in  this  discussion, 
there  was  a  large  Jewish  element  in  the  population  of  Cor- 
inth. Monnmsen,  speaking  of  the  importance  and  the  status 
of  the  Jewish  element  of  the  population  at  the  founding  and 
development  of  the  newer  cities  of  Greece  in  Asia  Minor,  in- 
forms us  that  they,  the  Jews,  enjoyed  special  privileges;  that 
they  were  organized  into  separate  independent  bodies;  that 
they  were  governed  by  laws  and  customs  of  their  own;  that 
among  all  the  elements  of  population  in  these  cities,  the  Jews, 
alone,  were  allowed  to  form,  so  to  speak,  a  community  within 
a  community,  and  while  the  other  burgesses  were  ruled  by 
the  burgess  body,  the  Jews,  up  to  a  certain  degree,  governed 
themselves.  He  also  says :  "  Beyond  doubt  there  were  inde- 
pendently organized  bodies  of  Jews  in  all  the  new  Hellenic 
foundations  and  withal  in  numerous  old  Hellenic  towns,  ez'en 
in  Hellas  proper,  e.g.  in  Corinth'*  (my  italics).  And,  in  ad- 
dition to  these  resident  Jews  in  Corinth,  there  were  also  the 
large  number  of  trafficking  Jews  who  were  constantly  pass- 
ing through  the  city. 

Now,  here  was  this  large  Jewish  population,  most  of  them 
no  doubt  hostile  to  this  new  religion,  and  a  large  proportion 
of  whom  must  have  had  knowledge  either  personally  or  by 
hearsay  of  the  crucifixion  of  Christ,  and  of  its  attendant  cir- 
cumstances, for  only  twenty-three  or  twenty-four  brief  years 
had  elapsed  since  it  took  place  in  the  sacred  city,  and  it  was 
no  obscure  and  unimportant  event  in  the  city  at  the  time,  as 
some  would  have  us  believe,  as  will  be  shown  later  on. 

Yet  here  in  this  city  of  Corinth,  in  the  midst  of  this  popu- 
lation, and  under  such  circumstances,  Paul  testified  in  this 
fifteenth  chapter  of  his  letter  to  the  Corinthian  Church,  that 
he  personally  saw  Jesus  after  the  resurrection  from  the  dead ; 
that  he  had  also  been  seen  by  Peter,  —  Peter,  who  was  not 
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only  a  colaborer  with  Him  in  the  gospel  ministry,  but  with 
whom  he  had  spent  fifteen  days  in  the  closest  intimacy  at 
Peter's  own  house  in  Jerusalem  on  one  occasion,  and  with 
whom,  fourteen  years  afterward,  he  had  sat  in  council  in  the 
same  city,  when  James  "  the  Lord's  brother  "  presided  over 
the  same. 

To  have  ventured  to  make  or  to  publish  such  a  statement 
in  a  center  so  intelligent  and  wide-awake,  and,  so  far  as  the 
Jews  there  were  concerned,  so  hostile  to  the  new  faith,  and 
in  the  face  of  such  facilities  and  opportunities  for  proving 
and  exposing  its  falsity,  if  it  were  not  a  fact,  was  to  have  in- 
vited prompt  defeat,  and,  when  we  consider  the  indisputable 
mental  acumen,  as  well  as  the  fine  moral  fiber,  and  the  integ- 
rity that  characterized  the  great  apostle,  which  have  not  to 
be  accepted  upon  the  mere  statement  of  some  historian,  but 
are  quite  apparent  in  his  own  writings,  it  is  obvious  that  noth- 
ing but  a  profound  conviction  of  the  fact  of  the  resurrection, 
and  its  transcendent  importance,  could  have  prompted  him 
to  declare  it  not  only  in  this  letter,  but  in  multiplied  places  in 
all  his  writings,  —  a  conviction,  too,  which  did  not  rest  alone 
on  his  own  individual  consciousness,  but  upon  the  testimony 
of  Peter  and  others  with  whom  he  was  in  constant  associa- 
tion, some  of  whom  were  eyewitnesses  to  the  fact.  Did 
not  this  same  apostle  some  years  before  he  dictated  this  let- 
ter suffer  stoning  in  the  streets  of  Iconium,  when  he  was 
dragged,  unconscious,  out  of  the  city?  Did  he  not  suffer 
scourging  on  several  occasions,  and  imprisonment,  and  finally 
execution  under  the  axe  for  this  conviction;  and,  if  it  were 
not  based  on  a  fact,  how  can  one  reasonably  account  for  such 
conduct  in  such  a  man  ?  He  was  no  fool,  as  his  own  writings, 
his  career,  and  his  achievements  amply  testify. 

Those   whose  skepticism   concerning  the   so-called  super- 
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natural  in  the  universe,  and  whose  lack  of  so  essential  an 
element  as  faith  in  the  psychological  constitution  of  man, 
impel  them  to  reject  this  testimony,  evince  a  state  of  mind 
utterly  inaccessible  to  evidence.  It  is  possible,  indeed,  to 
adopt,  maintain,  and  cultivate  a  spirit  of  unbelief,  and  an  at- 
titude of  hostile  resistance  to  certain  forms  of  truth,  so  as 
to  make  conviction  and  conversion  to  these  truths  hopeless 
and  impossible.  There  is  a  type  of  mind  liable  to  this  infir- 
mity. But  it  is  not  especially  "  modem,'*  however  disposed  it 
may  be  to  label  itself  the  "  modern  mind."  Every  century 
has  contributed  its  share,  except  perhaps  during  the  mental 
eclipse  of  the  dark  ages,  when  men  were  not  allowed  to  think. 
Celsus,  Porphyry,  and  Julian  called  "  the  apostate,*'  are  con- 
spicuous examples  of  it  in  the  earlier  centuries,  and,  even  in 
apostolic  times,  when  the  very  foundations  of  the  Christian 
church  were  being  laid,  the  great  apostle  to  the  Gentiles, 
whose  testimony  has  been  here  discussed,  frequently  encount- 
ered them,  and  had  to  combat  their  pretentious,  aggressive, 
and  noisy  criticisms,  and  refers  to  them  in  his  letters  in  vari- 
ous forms  of  language  not  very  complimentary  to  them,  but 
which  nevertheless  shows  his  marvelous  insight  into  their 
characters,  and  of  whose  psychological  constitution  he  some- 
times gives  us  an  exceedingly  illuminating  analysis,  as  does 
also  Peter. 

We  have  just  intimated  that  the  crucifixion  of  Christ  has 
a  place  in  this  discussion,  especially  in  its  bearing  upon  the 
question  of  publicity,  or  the  extent  to  which  these  events,  the 
crucifixion  and  the  resurrection,  were  matters  of  common 
knowledge  and  report  in  the  city  of  Jerusalem  and  vicinity, 
at  the  time  of  their  occurrence.  To  get  to  the  facts  regard- 
ing this  question  the  only  source  of  information  is  furnished 
by  the  Gospels.    Profane  history  is  silent  about  the  career  of 
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Jesus.  The  public  career  of  Jesus  did  not  extend  beyond 
three  years.  It  was  neither  political  nor  military.  It  was 
not  associated  with  the  ruling  hierarchy,  nor  in  sympathy 
with  that  body.  It  was  entirely  outside  the  industrial,  com- 
mercial, and  economical  interests  of  the  country  where  it  was 
passed.  It  had  not  in  it,  therefore,  any  of  the  material  which 
interests  the  general  historian  or  which  constitutes  the  bulk 
of  the  matter  of  which  history  is  made.  His  followers  at  the 
time  of  his  crucifixion  were  not  even  organized  into  a  relig- 
ious sect.  What,  indeed,  was  there  in  the  career  of  this  man 
to  attract  the  notice  of  the  profane  historian  or  annalist  of 
the  time?  What  if  Jesus  did  perform  miracles?  There  was 
nothing  in  this  of  itself  to  excite  their  wonder.  Oracular 
messages,  prodigies  of  all  kinds,  signs  and  wonders,  were 
always  in  the  mind,  at  least,  of  all  the  people  from  the  peas- 
ant up  through  every  stratum  of  society  to  the  kings  on  the 
throne.  There  was  nothing  in  the  miracle-working  of  Jesus 
to  excite  more  than  a  temporary  curiosity  upon  the  average 
person,  and  certainly  none  to  engage  the  serious  attention  of, 
or  to  become  a  subject  of  record  for,  the  secular  historian. 
It  is  therefore  impossible  to  discover  the  logic  of  discredit- 
ing the  gospel  historian,  because  of  the  indifference  or  silence 
of  the  profane  historian  with  reference  to  the  career  of  Jesus. 
To  him  His  person  and  career  were  quite  negligible  facts. 
The  position  and  attitude  of  the  gospel  historian  was  entirely 
different.  It  was  one  of  interest  in,  and  of  sympathy  with, 
Jesus  and  his  career.  Matthew  and  John,  at  least,  were  of 
the  twelve  apostles.  They  were  his  followers  and  constant 
friends  during  his  ministry.  They  saw  him  at  close  range, 
and  were  eyewitnesses  of  what  he  did.  They  knew  him  — 
his  spirit  and  his  life  —  and  they  loved  him.     Who  of  the 
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two  classes  of  historians  might  be  best  expected  to  know  the 
facts,  the  exact  facts,  and  all  of  the  facts  concerning  him  ? 

Now,  in  spite  of  the  inclination  to  proceed  at  once  to  the 
examination  of  the  gospel  story  for  testimony  upon  these 
matters,  it  may  be  expedient  at  this  point  to  say  a  few  words 
in  defense  of  the  validity  of  gospel  history,  for  the  benefit  of 
any  whose  minds  may  have  been  disturbed  by  modern  Bib- 
lical criticism,  and  a  certain  very  pretentious  and  arrogant 
scholarship  in  these  times.  For,  if  the  Gospels  are  to  be  the 
sources  of  evidence,  it  is  obvious  that  they  are  useless,  and 
we  have  no  argument,  if  they  are  false  and  -untrustworthy; 
and  it  may  be  said  parenthetically  that  it  is  this  obvious  fact 
that  makes  the  radical  critic  so  insistent  and  so  consistent  in 
denying  the  authenticity  and  historicity  of  writings  which 
contravene  his  theories.  Only  a  word  or  two,  however,  will 
be  said  here  on  this  point,  to  reassure  the  mind  of  the  dis- 
turbed or  misled  reader,  leaving  the  subject  for  ampler  dis- 
cussion in  other  connections. 

It  may  be  sufficient  to  say  that  a  number  of  men  of  the 
highest  scholarship  in  the  world,  and  of  profound  scientific 
knowledge,  distinguished  men,  are  utterly  demolishing  the 
positions  taken  and  the  theories  promulgated  by  the  critics. 

The  writings  of  Luke  (his  Gospel  and  his  Acts  of  the 
Apostles)  have  received  the  brunt  of  the  assault  made  upon 
the  New  Testament  by  the  critics,  and  have  come  in  for  the 
largest  share  of  doubt  and  distrust,  and  it  seems  almost  like  a 
sort  of  divine  irony  in  the  administration  of  Providence  that 
the  researches  and  revelations  recently  made  in  the  field  of 
history  and  archaeology,  as  related  to  apostolic  times,  have 
especially  focused  their  testimony  in  virfdication  of  the  re- 
markable accuracy  and  exactness  of  the  statements  of  this 
writer  Luke,   wherever  these  statements  are  susceptible   of 
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verification  by  such  testimony.  Of  the  many  passages  in 
Luke's  Gospel  heretofore  relied  upon  by  the  critics  as  prov- 
ing his  unreliability  when  put  to  the  test  of  comparison  with 
contemporary  history,  there  remains  but  one  not  yet  fully 
verified.  In  due  time  this  passage  will  also  be  cleared  up. 
Professor  Hamack,  than  whom  there  is  no  more  competent 
authority  in  the  world  to-day,  g^ves  Luke  the  highest  stand- 
ing for  exactness  and  accuracy  of  detail  in  his  writings.  A 
recent  writer,  speaking  of  Professor  Harnack,  says  that  he 
"  has  ransacked  every  nook  and  cranny  of  the  whole  world, 
and  gathered  up  every  scrap  of  information  that  could  be 
found  "  on  the  subject  of  early  church  history,  and  of  the 
contemporaneous  history  of  the  Roman  world.  He  is  now 
engaged  in  producing  a  work  on  the  subject  which  will  take 
twenty  years  toxomplete,  and  which  will  fill  eighty  volumes. 
And  Hamack  began  his  career  as  a  higher  critic,  and  is  no 
Christian  apologist.  The  opinion  of  such  a  man  is  entitled 
to  profound  respect.  The  temptation  is  strong  at  this  point 
to  give  some  illustrations  of  the  singular  accuracy  of  Luke, 
and  of  the  defeat  of  his  critics,  but  this  would  carry  us  too 
far  afield,  so  we  must  return  to  lour  theme. 

Let  us  examine,  therefore,  somewhat  into  the  facts  and 
circumstances  attending  the  career  of  Jesus  which  throw 
light  upon  the  question  as  to  his  popularity,  and  the  extent 
to  which  his  life  and  character  gripped  the  popular  mind,  so 
as  to  determine  the  further  question  as  to  how  far  his  arrest, 
his  arraignment  before  Caiaphas,  and  then  Herod,  and  then 
Pilate,  and  his  final  execution,  including  his  resurrection, 
which  followed  in  less  than  thirty-seven  hours  thereafter,  and 
not  three  days  as  we  reckon  time,  were  matters  of  common 
knowledge  and  interest  among  the  people  of  Jerusalem,  and 
even  beyond  the  city ;  the  intention  being  to  show  that  cvery- 
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body,  generally  speaking,  in  the  city,  knew  these  things,  and 
that  they  awakened  general  attention. 

If  this  can  be  made  clear,  it  will  support  the  further  ar- 
gument that  at  the  time  Paul  proclaimed  the  resurrection  of 
Christ  in  his  first  letter  to  the  Corinthians,  there  were  thou- 
sands of  people  living  in  Jerusalem  to  affirm  or  deny  the  fact 
of  popular  current  rumor  of  the  event  at  the  time  of  its  oc- 
currence, and  possibly  many  who  had  been  eyewitnesses  of 
the  fact  itself,  for  it  is  not  unlikely  that,  of  the  "over  five 
hundred "  eyewitnesses  to  whom  Paul  refers  in  this  letter 
as  still  living  when  he  wrote,  many  of  them  were  in  the  sa- 
cred city. 

Before  examining  into  the  career  of  Jesus  with  this  ob- 
ject in  view,  however,  the  writer  wishes  to  remark  that  he  is 
-very  well  aware  that  the  crucifixion  of  Christ,  and  his  res- 
urrection, are  two  very  different  things,  and  two  entirely  dis- 
tinct questions,  and  that  the  proof  of  the  former  would  not 
constitute  or  carry  with  it  a  proof  of  the  latter,  nor  compel 
acceptance  of  it.  He  is  also  aware  that  the  eyewitnesses  to 
the  fact  of  Christ's  resurrection,  in  the  flesh,  were  few  in 
number  and  select,  and  were  chosen  by  himself  as  witnesses 
thereto;  that  those  who  had  actual  knowledge  of  the  resur- 
rection were  few  compared  with  those  who  had  knowledge 
of  the  crucifixion.  He  is  not  here  attempting  to  prove  the 
resurrection  by  the  crucifixion,  but  he  is  attempting  to  show 
that  the  crucifixion  and  its  attendant  circumstances,  includ- 
ing the  resurrection,  on  the  assumption  of  its  truth,  was  no 
obscure  and  insignificant  event  to  the  Jewish  population  at 
Jerusalem  at  the  time  of  its  occurrence,  but  was  widely 
known  and  of  striking  and  memorable  interest  to  the  whole 
people.  And  it  must  not  be  overlooked  that  the  gospel  narra- 
tives record  both  the  crucifixion  and  the  resurrection  without 
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a  break  in  the  story,  and  that  the  intimacy  of  the  two  facts  is 
such  that  whatever  evidence  may  be  claimed  from  the  Gos- 
pels with  respect  to  the  general  publicity  of  the  former  fact, 
may  also  be  claimed  for  the  publicity  of  the  reports,  at  least, 
of  the  latter,  which  promptly  followed  the  crucifixion. 

The  fact  that  a  man  who  was  publicly  executed,  thrust 
through  with  a  soldier's  spear,  dead  without  question,  and 
entombed,  should  break  from  the  tomb,  reappear  in  tlie  flesh, 
and  converse  with  his  disciples  repeatedly  during  a  period  of 
over  a  month,  not  to  one  person  only,  but  to  several  in  suc- 
cession, then  to  groups  of  persons,  and  at  last  to  over  five 
hundred  at  once,  was  a  phenomenon  too  rare,  even  in  a  day 
of  frequent  prodigies  and  supernatural  manifestations,  not 
to  set  in  motion  startling  and  interesting  rumors  that  would 
travel  far  and  wide  among  the  population  of  the  city  and 
produce  a  very  memorable  impression.  Dead  men  do  not 
come  to  life  every  day,  and  when  one  who  for  between  two 
and  three  years  was  so  much  in  the  public  eye,  and  had  been 
publicly  executed  with  so  much  clamor  and  excitement,  was 
reported  to  be  risen  from  the  tomb,  and  to  be  alive  in  the 
flesh,  —  this,  certainly,  would  be  the  result. 

When,  therefore,  Paul  in  his  Corinthian  letter  reiterated 
his  proclamation  of  the  event,  not  yet  twenty-four  years  in 
the  past,  there  were  without  doubt  thousands  of  people  still 
living  in  Jerusalem  to  whom  these  hostile  and  astute  Jews  of 
Corinth  might  have  appealed  to  deny  the  existence  of  any 
such  rumors  at  the  time  of  the  crucifixion,  or  any  knowledge 
of  them  among  the  people  at  the  time  of  this  letter,  and  thus 
silence  his  testimony;  so  that  he  was  taking  great  chances  of 
being  exposed  and  discredited,  if  he  was  not  telling  the  truth, 
and  bearing  witness  to  a  stupendous  and  well-attested  fact 

For,  Christ  at  the  time  of  his  crucifixion  was  no  obscure 
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and  unimportant  person  in  the  city  of  Jerusalem.  He  had 
just  concluded  a  ministry  extending  from  two  to  three  years, 
conducted  in  the  streets  and  highways,  the  courts  of  the 
temple,  and  other  public  places  of  the  city,  as  well  as  the 
plains  and  hillsides  of  Galilee,  and  the  towns  and  shores  of 
the  Galilean  sea.  The  crowds  who  listened  to  his  discourses 
and  teaching  were  frequently  numbered  by  the  thousands; 
one  instance  being  recorded  of  over  five  thousand  adults,  and 
another  of  four  thousand  besides  women  and  children,  and 
another  where  the  crowd  was  so  dense  and  eager  that  the 
people  are  said  to  have  "  trod  one  upon  another."  Matthew 
(chap.  iv.  24,  25)  tells  us  that  "  his  fame  went  throughout 
all  Syria " ;  that  "  there  followed  him  great  multitudes  of 
people,  from  Galilee,  and  from  Decapolis,  and  from  Jeru- 
salem, and  from  Judaea,  and  from  beyond  Jordan.*'  He  had 
been  tracked  by  Pharisees,  scribes,  and  lawyers,  and  emis- 
saries of  the  great  Sanhedrin,  who  laid  traps  for  him,  and 
sought  "  to  entangle  him  in  his  speech,"  and  betray  him  into 
some  treasonable  utterance,  or  some  utterance  that  might 
have  been  given  a  treasonable  construction,  that  by  this 
means  they  might  compass  his  destruction,  so  greatly  did 
they  fear  his  increasing  popularity,  —  a  popularity  sometimes 
so  vehement  and  demonstrative  that  he  was  forced  to  with- 
draw himself  hastily  lest  "  they  should  take  him  by  force  and 
make  him  a  king,"  —  a  popularity  that  just  five  days  before 
his  crucifixion  provoked  that  extraordinary  demonstration 
known  as  his  "triumphal  entry  into  Jerusalem,"  where  palm 
branches,  and  the  outer  garments  of  the  multitude,  were 
strewn  before  his  path,  and  the  "  hosannas  of  those  that  went 
before  him,  and  of  those  which  followed,"  echoed  through  the 
valleys  of  the  Kedron  and  Hinnom,  and  over  the  brows  of 
Olivet  and  the  temple-crowned  heights  of  Moriah,  —  a  dem- 
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onstration  of  popularity  so  great  that  it  provoked  from  the 
alarmed  Pharisees  the  cry  of  dismay,  "  Behold  how  ye  pre- 
vail nothing :  lo,  the  world  has  gone  after  him." 

No  doubt  executions  under  the  Roman  tribunals  were  very 
frequent  and  common,  for  Rome  was  very  jealous  and  watch- 
ful of  her  power  in  all  her  provinces,  and  human  life  was 
cheap  in  those  days ;  an  ordinary  execution  attracted  no  pub- 
lic attention,  and  made  no  impression  upon  the  community, 
but  the  crucifixion  of  Jesus  did  not  belong  to  this  class.  It 
was  of  tremendous  interest  to  all  classes  in  Jerusalem,  from 
the  great  hierarchic  establishment  of  the  Jews,  and  the  office 
and  government  of  the  Roman  procurator,  to  the  humblest 
citizen.  The  significant  words  addressed  to  Jesus  by  Cleopas 
on  the  way  to  Emmaus,  after  the  resurrection,  when  he  ap- 
peared to  the  two  disciples  as  they  journeyed,  and  joined 
company  with  them,  suggests  the  widespread  knowledge  of, 
and  interest  in,  the  event  on  the  part  of  nearly  every  one  in 
Jerusalem,  "Art  thou  only  a  stranger  in  Jerusalem,  and  hast 
not  known  the  things  which  are  come  to  pass  there  in  those 
days  ?  "  The  words,  also,  of  Paul  in  his  memorable  speech 
before  Herod  Agrippa  II.  in  the  judgment  hall  of  the  Roman 
procurator  at  Caesarea  are  suggestive  of  the  same  thing,  "  For 
the  king  knoweth  of  these  things,  before  whom  I  speak  freely: 
for  I  am  persuaded  that  none  of  these  things  are  hidden  from 
him,  for  this  thing  was  not  dome  in  a  corner**  (my  italics), 
a  suggestive  form  of  expression  tantamount  to  a  strong  dec- 
laration of  the  wide  publicity,  and  knowledge  of  the  event 
among  the  people. 

Now  let  us  take  a  brief  and  rapid  survey  of  the  circum- 
stances attending  the  crucifixion.  It  had  taken  place  on  Fri- 
day of  Passover  week.  From  noon  until  three  o'clock  in  the 
afternoon  there  had  been  darkness  over  the  land.   About  the 
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latter  hour  Jesus,  hanging  on  the  cross,  uttered  a  loud  cry 
and  expired.  Simultaneously  with  this  cry  a  violent  tremor 
of  the  earth  occurred  which  rent  the  rocks  in  the  vicinity,  and 
the  heavy  veil  of  gold  and  purple  which  hung  before  the  in- 
ner sanctuary  of  the  temple  was  "  rent  in  twain  from  the  top 
to  the  bottom."  The  centurion  in  charge  of  the  quaternion 
guard  of  Roman  soldiers  which  had  been  detailed  for  duty 
on  this  occasion,  impressed  by  this  loud  cry,  so  unexpected  and 
incomprehensible  in  an  exhausted  and  dying  man,  and  with 
the  terrestrial  disturbance  and  other  phenomena  accompany- 
ing the  execution,  as  well  as  and  perhaps  chiefly  by  the  dig* 
nified,  and  at  the  same  time  meek  and  patient,  spirit  of  the 
tortured  victim,  exclaimed,  *  Certainly  this  was  a  righteous 
man,  this  was  a  son  of  God.' 

Less  than  three  hours,  possibly  only  two,  remained  to 
close  the  day  and  usher  in  the  Sabbath,  which  began  at  six 
o'clock  the  same  evening.  The  bodies  of  the  three  victims 
must,  according  to  Jewish  law  and  custom,  be  removed  to 
prevent  ceremonial  defilement  of  the  Sabbath,  especially  this 
Sabbath,  "  for  it  was  a  high  day,*'  —  the  great  Passover 
Sabbath. 

The  Jews,  therefore,  punctilious  in  their  deference  to  the 
ceremonials  of  their  religion,  sent  and  made  an  appeal  to 
Pilate  that  the  soldiers  might  be  ordered  to  break  the  legs 
of  the  victims,  so  as  to  hasten  their  death  and  removal.  The 
order  was  accordingly  given  and  carried  out,  except  in  the 
case  of  Jesus,  whom  the  soldiers  found  to  be  already  dead. 
This  brutality,  for  which  a  heavy  club  was  used,  with  its 
violent  shock  to  the  nerves,  and  resulting  agony,  supplement- 
ing as  it  did  the  torture  and  exhaustion  of  suspension  on  the 
cross,  usually  accomplished  its  purpose,  and  the  bodies  of  the 
dead  victims,  if  not  left,  as  they  often  were,  to  the  desiccating 
Vol.  LXXIII.    No.  292.    4 
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action  of  the  dry  atmosphere  and  scorching  heat  of  a  Syrian 
sun,  and  to  the  carnivorous  birds  of  prey,  and  the  prowling 
jackals  of  the  night,  were  hurried  off,  as  they  would  likely 
have  been  at  this  season  of  the  year,  to  the  Valley  of  Hin- 
nom,  that  runs  around  the  southern  slope  of  Moriah,  and 
ignominiously  buried  beneath  the  dust  and  ash  heaps  of  that 
dismal  place,  where  usually  the  bodies  of  criminals  were  cast 
This  was  what  the  Jews  expected. 

In  the  meantime  Joseph  of  the  Jewish  city  of  Arimathaea, 
"  a  rich  man,"  and  an  "  honorable  counsellor,"  who  had  taken 
part  in  the  council  at  which  Jesus  had  been  condemned  to 
death  by  the  chief  priests  and  rulers,  but  who  had  refused 
his  vote  for  the  accomplishment  of  this  infamous  murder, 
anticipating  this,  hastily  secured  an  audience  with  Pilate,  and 
his  permission  to  take  the  body  of  Jesus  and  give  it  burial. 

This  done  he  returned  to  the  place  of  execution,  and  met 
Nicodemus,  who  was  there  quite  likely  by  appointment,  and 
accompanied  no  doubt  with  some  of  his  servants,  or  some 
hired  helpers,  for  he  had  brought  with  him  "an  hundred 
pounds  weight "  of  spices  to  embalm  the  body  of  Jesus,  and 
was  a  rich  man  also,  a  ruler  of  the  Jews,  and,  secretly  at  first 
but  now  openly,  a  disciple  of  Jesus,  as  was  also  Joseph. 

Many  also  of  the  loving  and  brave  women  disciples  were 
there.  They  had  witnessed  the  crucifixion  from  a  distance, 
and,  when  it  was  over,  drew  near  to  the  cross  to  pay  a  last 
tribute  of  love,  and  to  render  such  help  as  might  be  required 
of  them.  Blessed  women;  some  of  their  names  have  come 
down  to  us  on  the  sacred  record.  We  could  wish  that  we 
had  been  made  familiar  with  the  names  of  them  all,  but 
we  have  at  least  the  names  of  Mary  of  Magdala,  Mary  the 
mother  of  James  the  Younger  and  Joses,  Salome  the  wife 
of  Zebedec,  and  Johanna  the  wife  of  Chuza,  Herod's  steward. 
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Neither  the  scoffs  nor  insults  of  the  murderous  crowd  nor 
the  danger  of  personal  injury  could  deter  them  from  express* 
ing  their  sorrow  and  sympathy.  But  the  men, —  where  were 
they?  Apart  from  Joseph  and  Nicodemus,  the  record  men- 
tions none  of  them  but  John.  It  would  almost  seem  as  if  an 
ardent  love  was  the  only  antidote  for  cowardice,  and  in  this 
the  women  excel.  The  body  was  taken  down,  and  probably 
at  once  removed  from  the  public  highway  to  the  "  near-by 
garden  "  where  was  Joseph's  tomb,  —  a  tomb  excavated  in 
the  side  of  a  hill,  and  designed  for  himself.  There,  aided 
probably  by  some  of  the  women,  it  was  tenderly  washed 
from  the  blood  and  sweat,  and  the  grime  of  the  dusty  high- 
way. Then  it  was  embalmed,  after  the  crude  manner  prac- 
ticed by  the  Jews,  ^- enwrapped  around  and  around  with 
wide  bands  of  white  linen  brought  for  the  purpose,  while  the 
spices,  the  myrrh  and  the  aloes,  were  bountifully  scattered 
over  the  body  and  between  the  bands  of  linen.  This  done  it 
was  laid  in  the  tomb,  and  the  stone  prepared  for  it  was  rolled 
over  the  opening. 

This  circumstance  came  to  the  knowledge  of  the  Priests 
and  Pharisees.  A  hasty  consultation  was  held  together,  at 
which  it  was  recalled  that  Jesus  —  this  enemy  of  their  hypo- 
critical pretension  and  power  —  had  vaguely  hinted  that  if 
his  body  should  be  destroyed  by  them  he  would  raise  it  up 
again  from  the  dead  the  third  day  thereafter.  Alarmed, 
therefore,  not  at  the  possibility  of  his  resurrection,  in  which 
they  did  not  believe,  but  that  his  disciples  might  come  under 
cover  of  night,  take  the  body  from  the  tomb,  and,  concealing 
it  somewhere,  report  that  Jesus  had  risen  from  the  dead,  and 
thus  involve  them  in  further  and  more  serious  trouble  with 
the  people,  whose  sympathy  with  Jesus  they  feared,  they  de- 
cided to  send  a  deputation  to  Pilate  setting  forth  their  fears, 
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and  make  an  appeal  to  him  for  the  assistance  of  some  soldiery 
to  prevent  it. 

On  the  Sabbath  morning  the  deputation  was  sent,  and 
made  its  complaint  and  appeal  to  Pilate,  who  disdainfully  dis- 
missed it  with  scarce  a  hearing  in  these  curt  words,  "  Yo 
have  a  guard:  go  your  way,  make  it  [the  tomb]  as  sure  as 
ye  can."  Possibly  the  guard  referred  to  was  the  same  which, 
the  day  before,  was  doing  duty  at  the  place  of  execution,  and 
which  he  placed  at  their  disposal,  or  to  the  guard  which 
habitually  did  duty  in  the  outer  court  of  the  temple  to  keep 
order,  and  especially  on  the  occasion  of  the  Jewish  feasts. 

The  guard  at  any  rate  was  secured,  and  placed  in  charge 
of  the  tomb,  the  stone  against  which  was  sealed  to  secure  its 
inviolability,  in  the  usual  way;  that  is  to  say,  a  strong  cord 
was  stretched  across  the  stone  from  one  side  to  the  other 
and  sealed  to  the  adjacent  rock.  Everything  was  then  quiet 
and  peaceful,  after  the  manner  of  burial  places,  all  through 
the  night  and  the  next  day  —  the  Passover  Sabbath  day  — 
but,  in  the  early  morning  of  the  following  day,  something 
startling  happened.  First,  an  earthquake.  This  was  the  be- 
fitting announcement  of  the  resurrection  hour.  On  the  pre- 
vious Friday  at  three  o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  at  the  moment 
when  Jesus  expired,  there  was  an  earthquake.  Now  at  the 
dawn  of  Sunday,  the  third  day,  the  moment  of  his  resurrec- 
tion from  the  dead,  another  earthquake.  Then,  a  great  angel 
flashing  with  celestial  splendor  alighted  before  the  tomb.  In 
an  instant  the  great  stone  which  closed  its  mouth  was  thrown 
back,  to  expose  its  emptiness  in  testimony  of  the  truth  of  his 
own  words,  and  of  ancient  prophecy,  that  the  third  day  he 
should  rise  from  the  dead,  and  thus  demonstrate  his  power 
over  death  and  the  grave. 

A  few  feet  away,  appalled  with  fright,  indeed  rendered 
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unconscious  by  the  vision  and  power  of  the  angel,  lay  the 
prostrate  Roman  guard;  for  it  is  difficult  to  get  any  other 
meaning  out  of  the  words  of  Matthew,  "  They  trembled  and 
became  as  dead  men."  How  long  they  remained  unconscious 
will  never  be  known,  but  when  consciousness  returned  they 
observed  that  the  tcwnb  was  open,  and  the  body  no  longer 
there.  Their  job  was  over,  and  their  lives  in  peril,  so  they 
fled  from  the  spot  into  the  city,  and  some  of  them  "  told  the 
high  priests  all  the  things  which  had  happened."  A  council 
of  the  priests  and  elders  was  held,  and  it  was  resolved  to 
bribe  the  soldiers  who  composed  the  guard.  This  was  done, 
"  and  they  gave  the  soldiers  arguria  ikana,'*  —  a  satisfactory 
number  of  shekels  to  say  that  "  the  disciples  came  by  night 
and  stole  the  body  away."  This  they  could  be  easily  per- 
suaded to  do  not  only  on  account  of  the  "  valuable  considera- 
tion," but  by  reason  of  the  fact  that,  being  unconscious  at 
the  time  of  the  disappearance  of  the  body,  they  really  knew 
not  what  happened  to  it,  and  of  the  further  fact  that,  by  do- 
ing so,  they  were  promised  by  the  priests  protection  from  the 
penalty  of  what  would  appear  to  the  governor  a  flagrant 
breach  of  military  duty.  Indeed,  there  was  probably  no 
doubt  in  their  minds  that  the  "  persuasion  "  of  the  governor 
could  as  easily  and  certainly  be  effected  by  a  correspondingly 
"  satisfactory  number  of  shekels." 

Immediately  after  the  angelic  visit,  Mary  Magdalene,  and 
Mary  the  mother  of  James  and  Joses,  approached  the  tomb, 
bringing  with  them  prepared  aromatics  which  they  intended 
to  lavish  upon  the  body  of  their  beloved  Lord,  and  were  say- 
ing to  each  other,  "  Who  will  roll  us  away  the  stone?  "  when 
they  observed  that  the  tomb  was  already  open.  Stooping 
down  they  saw  a  youth  sitting  on  the  right  side,  clothed  in 
a  white  robe,  and  they  were  struck  with  awe.     Addressing 
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them,  the  angel  said,  "  Be  not  amazed :  ye  seek  Jesus,  the 
Nazarene  which  hath  been  crucified:  he  is  risen;  he  is  not 
here:  behold  the  place  where  they  laid  him."  They  were 
then  charged  by  the  angel  with  a  message  to  the  disciples, 
including  Peter,  to  meet  him  in  Galilee,  and  then,  trembling 
and  amazed,  they  left,  to  deliver  the  message,  but  Jesus  met 
them  on  the  way;  addressed  to  them  a  few  words  intended 
to  allay  their  fears,  and  repeated  to  them  the  angel's  message. 
After  hastily  announcing  to  the  disciples  the  fact  of  the 
resurrection,  and  delivering  to  them  the  message,  Mary  of 
Magdala  must  have  immediately  retraced  her  steps  to  the 
tomb,  either  accompanied  or  closely  followed  by  Peter  and 
John.  She  was  evidently  still  anxious,  not  fully  persuaded,  and 
still  clinging  apparently  to  the  conception  that  the  body,  at 
least,  of  the  Lord  should  still  occupy  the  tomb.  She  saw  it 
was  not  there,  and  turned  back  to  say  to  Peter  and  John,  who 
had  now  reached  the  spot,  "  They  have  taken  the  Lord  out 
of  the  sepulcher,  and  we  know  not  where  they  have  laid  him." 
Approaching  the  tomb,  Peter  and  John  assured  themselves 
by  personal  observation  that  the  body  was  not  there,  and, 
thus  confirmed,  they  believed  Mary's  statement  and  returned 
by  themselves,  leaving  Mary,  who  still  lingered  by  the  tomb 
in  tears.  Then  occurred  that  touching  incident  recorded  in 
the  Gospel  of  John  alone.  Two  angels  from  the  tomb  ad- 
dressed her,  "  Woman,  why  weepest  thou  ?  "  She  replied, 
'*  Because  they  have  taken  away  my  Lord,  and  I  know  not 
where  they  have  laid  him."  Then,  turning  back  instinct- 
ively, she  beholds  Jesus;  but,  either  because  of  her  tears  or 
because  "  her  eyes  were  holden,"  she  did  not  recognize  him. 
Jesus  says  to  her,  **  Woman,  why  weepest  thou  ?  whom  seek- 
cst  thou  ?  "  Supposing  him  to  be  the  keeper  of  the  garden, 
she  replies,  "  Sir,  if  thou  hast  borne  him  hence,  tell  me  where 
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thou  hast  laid  him,  and  I  will  take  him  away."  To  this  sim- 
ple and  pathetic  inquiry  Jesus*  only  reply  was  to  speak  her 
name  with  tenderness,  and  in  a  tone  so  familiar,  "  Mary," 
that  her  recognition  of  him  was  complete.  All  she  could  say 
was,  "  Rabboni,"  and  started  to  throw  herself  at  his  feet. 

In  the  course  of  the  day,  and  possibly  within  a  few 
moments  after  this  interview  with  Mary,  He  must  have 
appeared  to  Peter.  No  specific  account  is  pven  of  this 
meeting  between  Jesus  and  Peter  by  any  of  the  gospel  his- 
torians, but  it  is  so  distinctly  and  graphically  intimated  in 
Luke's  narrative  of  the  Lord's  manifestation  of  himself  to 
Cleopas  and  his  companion  disciple  at  the  conclusion  of  their 
journey  from  Jerusalem  to  Emmaus  that  it  is  effectively 
established.  Cleopas  and  his  companion  had  left  Jerusalem 
that  same  afternoon,  perplexed  and  despondent  under  the 
bewildering  shadows  cast  upon  their  minds  and  spirits  by 
the  events  of  the  preceding  two  days.  Emmaus,  a  village 
between  seven  and  eight  miles  from  Jerusalem,  was,  quite 
likely,  where  these  two  disciples  dwelt.  They  had  been  fol- 
lowing Jesus  in  loving  and  trustful  discipleship  for  some 
time,  but  his  unexpected  and  tragic  death  had  broken  off 
this  fellowship,  and  staggered  their  faith.  At  some  conven- 
ient point  in  the  road  Jesus  met  them,  and,  inquiring  sympa- 
thetically with  regard  to  their  conversation  and  the  cause  of 
their  dejection,  joins  them.  Every  one  familiar  with  the 
Bible  knows  the  interesting  narrative,  and  it  is  needless  to 
repeat  it  here.  It  is  sufficient  to  recall  the  fact  that  when 
the  Lord  cleared  their  vision  so  that  they  recognized  him, 
and  he  disappeared,  they  were  seized  with  such  joyful  sur- 
prise that,  after  a  few  interesting  comments  upon  their  ex- 
periences with  Jesus  on  the  road,  they  immediately  returned 
to  Jerusalem  to  tell  the  apostles  about  it. 
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Reaching  the  city  at  a  late  hour,  and  finding  the  eleven 
and  some  other  disciples  assembled  together,  they  were  about 
to  narrate  their  experience,  but  before  they  could  utter  a 
word,  some  one  among  the  assembled  disciples  greets  them 
with  the  excited  remark,  "The  Lord  is  risen  indeed,  and 
hath  appeared  to  Simon  [Peter] ! " 

Then  they  began  to  interchange  experiences,  and  while 
they  were  doing  so  Jesus  appeared  in  their  midst  with  the 
greeting,  "  Peace  be  unto  you  " ;  and  "  they  were  terrified, 
and  affrighted,  and  supposed  that  they  had  seen  a  spirit," 
says  Luke,  but  Jesus  gently  remonstrates  with  them  for 
their  needless  fear  and  trouble  of  mind,  and  shows  them  his 
pierced  hands  and  feet  to  attest  his  bodily  presence,  appeal- 
ing to  their  reason  in  these  words,  "  For  a  spirit  hath  not 
flesh  and  bones  as  ye  see  me  have." 

It  is  perhaps  useful  to  say,  in  passing,  that  these  words 
from  the  Saviour's  own  lips  ought  to,  and  for  those  who  re- 
spect the  veracity  of  Scripture  do,  set  at  rest  forever  th;; 
question  of  the  bodily  resurrection  of  Jesus,  which  is  or  was 
the  first  fruits  and  earnest  of  the  bodily  resurrection  of  the 
race  as  clearly  taught  by  Christ  and  the  apostles. 

Now  at  this  point  it  ought  to  be  recalled  to  the  attention 
of  the  reader  that  all  these  manifestations  of  the  risen  Christ, 
referred  to  in  the  preceding  pages,  occurred  on  the  same 
Passover  Sunday,  within  a  space  of  eighteen  or  nineteen 
hours,  and  in  less  than  three  days  from  the  moment  when  he 
expired  on  the  cross.  The  fact,  therefore,  of  his  crucifixion 
and  the  rumors  of  his  resurrection  from  the  dead  were 
closely  connected  in  point  of  time,  and  the  popular  interest 
in  the  latter  could  not  possibly  be  less  than  their  interest  in 
the  former,  so  that  these  rumors  would  travel  far  and  fast 
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through  the  city  now  thronged  with  Jews  from  all  over  the 
land,  and  from  many  parts  of  the  Roman  world. 

Jerusalem  may  have  lacked  a  Morning  Chronicle  or  an 
Evening  Nems;  but  it  had,  no  doubt,  other  means  more  or 
less  effective  of  circulating  news,  and  especially  sensational 
news  such  as  this  was.  There  was,  at  least,  the  open  market 
place,  the  various  marts  of  trade,  the  outer  courts  of  the 
temple,  the  corners  of  the  street,  and  the  gossips,  if  not  the 
professional  purveyors  of  news  and  the  idlers  of  the  city. 

These  manifestations  of  the  risen  Lord  were  repeated  at 
intervals  during  the  forty  days  preceding  his  ascension;  for 
example,  at  Jerusalem  eight  days  after  his  resurrection,  when 
he  appeared  to  the  eleven,  including  Thomas;  then  on  the 
shore  of  the  Lake  of  Tiberius,  or  Sea  of  Galilee,  to  Peter, 
Thomas,  Nathaniel,  and  James  and  John;  then  either  on  one 
of  the  mountains  of  Galilee,  according  to  appointment,  or  at 
Bethany  on  the  eastern  decline  of  the  Mount  of  Olives,  in  the 
presence  of  five  hundred  disciples,  whence  he  made  his 
ascension  into  heaven. 

Finally,  just  fifty  days  after  the  resurrection,  on  the  morn- 
ing of  Pentecost  in  the  city  of  Jerusalem,  occurred  the  won- 
derful linguistic  phenomenon  resulting  in  such  a  spirit-filled 
proclamation  of  the  resurrection  of  Jesus,  by  Peter  and  his 
associates,  that  three  thousand  were  converted,  baptized  into 
the  faith  and  fellowship  of  the  nascent  Christian  church,  and 
became  at  once  witnesses  to  and  enthusiastic  heralds  of  the 
resurrection  wherever  they  went. 

In  recapitulation  it  is  important  to  notice  the  following 
facts : — 

Paul's  testimony  is  presented  to  us  not  as  history,  nor 
narrative,  nor  a  record  of  events,  nor  biography,  but  as  a 
letter  written  to  his  contemporaries,  an  open  letter,  intended 
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and  requested  to  be  read  publicly  before  the  Christian  as- 
semblies of  the  church  which  he  had  organized  at  Corinth, 
and  not  open  to  assault  or  any  question  of  its  authenticity, 
nor,  considering  the  obvious  character  and  ability  of  the 
apostle,  as  to  the  truthfulness  of  his  statements;  that,  in  its 
reference  to  the  resurrection  of  Jesus,  his  first  letter  to  the 
Corinthians  spoke  of  an  event  not  yet  twenty-five  years  in 
the  past,  at  a  time  when  there  were  thousands  of  persons 
then  living  who  had  knowledge  of  it  through  the  rumors 
which  were  extensively  circulated  at  the  time  of  its  occur- 
rence; that  this  testimony  was  given  at  a  time,  too,  when 
there  were  five  hundred  persons,  more  or  less,  still  living  who 
had  been  eyewitnesses  to  the  fact ;  that  Paul  not  only  "  went 
everywhere  preaching  Christ  and  the  resurrection,"  as  stated 
by  Luke  in  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles,  but  bore  emphatic  tes- 
timony to  the  resurrection  of  Jesus  in  this  public  letter  to 
the  church  at  Corinth,  which  was  the  Roman  capital  of 
Greece,  and  the  wealthiest,  busiest,  most  populous,  and  at 
this  time  the  most  cultured  city  of  European  Hellas,  and  thus 
practically  challenged  the  world  at  its  most  intellectual  cen- 
ter to  dispute  his  words;  that  he  does  not  base  his  testimony 
alone  on  his  own  personal  experience  on  "  the  road  to  Da- 
mascus," when  he  was  vouchsafed  a  vision  of  the  risen  Lord, 
and  received  his  evangelizing  commission,  lest  any  one  might 
doubt  the  soundness  of  his  mind  or  nerves  on  that  occasion, 
but  upon  the  additional  and  corroborative  testimony  of  sev- 
eral of  the  apostles  who  had  seen  and  spoken  with  the  risen 
Lord,  and  with  whom  he  was  intimately  associated  in  the 
evangelization  of  the  Roman  world;  that  he  was  no  neuras- 
thenic, but  a  man  of  sound  nerves,  strong  mentality,  great 
achievement,  and  indomitable  purpose,  noble  and  true  to  the 
highest  degree  in  character;  that  he  gave  the  most  unde- 
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niable  proofs  of  the  strength  and  tenacity  of  his  conviction 
by  the  sufferings  to  which  he  deliberately  exposed  himself, 
and  which  he  repeatedly  endured,  giving  his  life  to  the 
executioner  as  his  final  testimony.  The  influence  of  his  life 
and  writings  upon  the  world  are  second  only  to  the  influence 
of  the  life  and  sayings  of  the  Lord  himself,  and  no  one  may 
doubt  that  he  has  done  more  than  any  other  man  to  formulate 
and  systematize  the  faith  of  Christendom. 

This  testimony  of  Paul,  therefore,  to  the  corporeal  resur- 
rection of  Jesus  Christ,  which  is  the  basic  fact  in  the  whole 
system  of  Christian  truth,  as  he  has  admirably  argued  in  this 
immortal  fifteenth  chapter  of  First  Corinthians,  became  an 
impregnable  fortress  set  for  the  defense  of  the  whole  system 
of  Christian  faith ;  for,  being  the  supreme  miracle  in  the  life 
and  career  of  Jesus,  if  it  defiantly  stands  the  assaults  of  the 
enemies  of  Christian  truth,  so  stands  with  it  any  and  all  the 
miracles  and  supernatural  phenomena  in  His  career  recorded 
in  the  Gospels,  and  to  demolish  this  fortress  of  testimony, 
and  silence  its  batteries  will  take  heavier  artillery  than  can 
be  found  in  the  camps  of  modern  Biblical  criticism,  and  more 
powerful  and  effective  ammunition  than  flimsy  critical  the- 
ories clothed  in  academic  and  polished  language  with  a  pyro- 
technical  display  of  scientific  terms.  It  will  also  take  more 
than  bare,  unsupported,  and  reiterated  denial  of  historical 
facts;  more  than  the  persistent  assimiption  of  the  unproved 
and  unprovable  hypothesis  of  evolution,  and  the  theory  of 
the  constancy,  immutability,  and  infrangibility  of  the  laws  of 
the  physical  universe. 
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ARTICLB   IV. 

THE  CHRISTIAN  LEAVEN. 

BY   PROFESSOR  ALBERT    HOWE   LYBYER,    PH.D., 
URBANA,  ILLINOIS. 

In  the  familiar  parable  of  the  leaven  (Matt.  xiii.  33)  Jesus 
Christ  seems  to  teach  that  in  the  course  of  time  the  whole 
world  will  become  in  some  degree  Christian.  The  phrase 
"  kingdom  of  heaven  "  is  used  by  Him  often  to  denote  His 
own  and  God's  moral  and  religious  power  in  the  world,  or  tc 
include  those  persons,  whether  organized  into  a  church  or 
not,  who  acknowledge  His  supremacy.  For  in  the  **  kingdom 
of  heaven  "  it  is  He  who  is  to  be  King.  But  not  a  king  of 
the  ordinary  sort  with  crown  and  scepter,  government  and 
army.  "  My  kingdom,"  He  told  Pilate,  "  is  not  of  this 
world."  Nevertheless,  though  His  kingdom  is  not  "  of  this 
world,"  it  is  in  this  world,  like:  the  good  seed  that  is  sown, 
and  grows  up  mixed  with  tares.  Again,  it  begins  as  a  small 
thing,  a  grain  of  mustard  seed,  and  grows  into  a  great  plant. 
And  in  the  parable  of  the  leaven  the  promise  is  indicated,  that 
the  small  amount  of  the  leaven  of  the  kingdom,  though  hid- 
den in  a  large  quantity  of  meal,  will  leaven  it  all. 

Ntow  this  may  not  be  the  exact  meaning  of  the  parable. 
Many  interpretations  have  been  given  to  some  of  the  sayings 
of  Jesus.  Do  the  facts  of  Christian  history  and  experience, 
for  nearly  nineteen  centuries,  give  good  evidence  that  the 
Christian  leaven  will  cause  the  whole  world  to  rise? 

It  is  rather  the  fashion  now,  even  among  church  people,  to 
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take  the  negative  side  of  this  question.  Many  books  and 
other  writings  of  late  years  have  discussed  defects  in  our 
civilization,  weaknesses  in  the  churches,  and  vices  in  human- 
ity, to  a  previously  unheard-of  extent,  while  the  outbreak  of 
the  Great  War  has  led  to  some  expressions  of  utter  pessimism. 
Many  individuals  have  suffered  disillusionment  in  passing 
from  youth  to  mature  life,  in  regard  to  the  general  condi- 
tions of  our  time  and  country.  They  have  perhaps  thought 
at  one  time  that  in  America  political  ideals  and  practice  had 
reached  their  ultimate  perfection,  that  decency,  honesty,  and 
truth  had  forever  driven  away  their  opposites,  that  pure  re- 
ligion and  undefiled  was  the  belief  and  practice  of  all  people 
of  any  worth,  high  or  low ;  and  they  have  perhaps  read  pity- 
ingly of  the  evils  and  injustices  of  days  long  past,  or  lands 
far  away  —  of  Assyrian  cruelty  and  Roman  venality,  of  Chi- 
nese corruption  and  African  lawlessness;  and  then  perhaps 
they  have  learned  gradually  that  the  supposedly  old  and  far- 
away evils  appear  one  by  one  in  our  own  land,  that  among 
our  hundred  millions  of  people  are  some  who  practice  any 
vice,  some  who  are  capable  of  any  crime,  some  who  shrink 
not  from  inflicting  any  wrong,  that  ever  stained  humanity 
from  the  beginning  of  time:  and  it  may  be  hard  to  say  that 
this  age  and  this  land  are  a  part  of  the  kingdom  of  heaven, 
that  in  them  is  working  the  leaven  of  Christ's  teachings,  and 
that  one  day  they  will  be  all  leavened. 

Nevertheless,  it  is  possible  to  find  abundant  evidence  of  the 
working  of  the  uplifting  leaven.  Of  course  the  previous  par- 
ables show  that  Christ  did  not  predict  a  time  when  all  should 
be  righteous  upon  this  earth,  and  when  human  society  in  all 
its  aspects  should  be  ideally  perfect.  But  He  does  seem  in 
this  parable  and  elsewhere  to  predict  that  the  kingdom  of 
heaven  will  ultimately  touch  every  human  being  and  modify 
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for  the  better  every  phase  of  human  activity.  Let  us  survey 
the  field,  externally  and  internally,  for  general  evidence  that 
this  is  taking  place. 

In  former  times,  when  Christian  scholars  were  fond  of 
looking  for  hidden  allegories,  it  seemed  clear  to  some  that  the 
"  three  measures  of  meal "  of  the  parable  were  Asia,  Africa, 
and  Europe,  nor  would  such  scholars  feel  that  the  Ameri- 
cas and  Australia  spoil  the  analogy,  for  were  they  not  peopled 
from  the  three  regions  mentioned?  Certain  it  is  that  from 
early  times  the  Christian  leaven  began  working  in  each  of 
the  three.  The  leading  Christian  cities  of  the  three  conti- 
nents, Antioch,  Alexandria,  and  Rome,  were  early  exalted 
to  the  high  position  of  patriarchates.  In  the  fourth  century 
the  Christian  leaven  had  worked  mightily  in  the  Roman  Em- 
pire, and  had  gone  to  the  Germans  on  the  north,  the  Abys- 
sinians  on  the  south,  and  the  Syrians  scattering  far  to  the 
east  in  Parthia  and  Persia  and  beyond.  The  protection  of  a 
great  government  has  often  helped  much  in  the  spread  of  a 
great  religion,  and  while  Rome  remained  strong,  Christianity 
gained  adherents  with  rapidity.  But  there  was  a  loss  of 
spirituality  which  was  hastened  by  the  barbarian  invasions, 
even  though  most  of  the  invaders  were  also  Christians.  Mo- 
hammed taught  at  Mecca  and  Medina  what  he  thought  to 
be  a  third  stage  in  the  same  religion,  reforming  and  com- 
pleting Judaism  and  Christianity.  In  some  respects  his 
teaching  was  a  Christian  heresy,  but  actually  it  became  a 
great  obstacle  to  the  spread  of  the  Christian  leaven,  and 
stretched  a  barrier  across  the  entire  north  of  Africa  and  the 
southwest  of  Asia,  which  was  to  stand  with  hardly  a  break 
until  less  than  one  hundred  years  ago.  But  in  Europe  the 
Christian  leaven  spread  slowly  northward,  conquering  one 
land  after  another,  until  by  the  end  of  the  fourteenth  ecu- 
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tury  all  were  accounted  Christian.  Before  this  consumma- 
tion the  lands  of  western  Europe  had  sent  in  the  Crusades 
successive  great  armies  to  Palestine,  in  the  effort  to  retake 
the  Holy  Land  and  break  the  Moslem  barrier.  They  failed, 
but  among  the  consequences  of  their  efforts  came  the  at- 
tempts to  pass  around  the  Moslems  to  the  north  or  west  and 
south,  and  destroy  them  from  behind,  and  Christianize  the 
rest  of  the  world.  At  the  end  of  the  fifteenth  century  the 
effort  to  pass  around  the  Moslems  succeeded.  Less  than 
fifty  years  later  the  Jesuits  began  their  extensive  attempts 
to  convert  the  whole  world  to  Roman  Catholic  Christianity. 
As  long  as  Spain,  Portugal,  and  France  played  a  great  part 
in  Asia  and  the  Americas,  the  Jesuits  made  progress.  But 
these  Catholic  nations  were  in  time  humbled  by  the  Protestant 
Dutch  and  English,  while  the  Russian  Greek  orthodox  power 
pushed  across  the  north  of  Asia.  A  little  more  than  a  cen- 
tury ago  began  the  great  organized  work  of  Protestant 
missions,  which  has  carried  the  Christian  leaven  into  every 
untouched  land,  and  which  is  perhaps  hardly  past  the  begin- 
ning of  its  successes.  European  powers,  whose  peoples  pro- 
fess the  Christian  religion,  now  control  four  fifths  of  the 
earth's  surface.  Moslem  political  rule  has  been  reduced  to 
a  small  fraction  of  its  former  area.  All  nations  are  more  or 
less  widely  open  to  Christian  influence.  Truly,  if  we  look 
only  at  geography  and  population,  the  three  measures  of 
meal  would  seem  to  be  already  almost  all  leavened.  Chris- 
tianity is  now  accounted  far  in  the  lead  among  the  religions 
of  the  world,  with  about  570  million  adherents,  approxi- 
mately one  third  of  the  total  population.  In  Europe  there 
are  380  million  Christians,  in  North  America  115  million, 
in  South  America  40  million,  in  Asia  30  million,  in  Africa 
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9  million.  The  gain  each  year,  by  natural  growth  and  by 
conversion,  amounts  to  several  millions. 

Of  course  it  is  possible  that  increase  of  area  and  numbers 
has  led  regularly  to  diminished  intensity  in  the  Christian  in- 
fluence.    Let  us  examine  this  question  summarily. 

The  intensity  of  Christian  influence  is  not  easily  measured. 
What  shall  be  our  standard?  If  a  very  high  one  be  chosen, 
the  situation  will  seem  needlessly  discouraging.  But  if  we 
look  for  every  result  of  the  Christian  influence,  there  will  be 
much  reason  for  encouragement.  Acceptance  of  the  name 
of  Christ,  belief  in  His  teachings,  and  especially  an  advance 
toward  practice  of  His  summary  of  the  law  and  the  prophets, 
"  Thou  shalt  love  the  Lord  thy  God  with  all  thy  heart,  and 
with  all  thy  soul,  and  with  all  thy  strength,  and  with  all  thy 
mind;  and  thy  neighbor  as  thyself,"  —  such  are  the  simplest 
tests  of  the  Christian  influence. 

Has  there  been  gain  or  loss  in  Christian  religious  life?  No 
doubt  there  have  been  marked  variations  between  periods  of 
deep  religious  experience  and  times  of  reliance  upon  liturgy 
and  formalism,  and  between  emphasis  upon  particularly 
worded  creeds  and  upon  active  benevolence.  The  whole 
church  declined  after  Christianity  became  the  Roman  state 
religion.  The  same  thing  has  been  true  of  extensive  portions 
of  the  Christian  communion,  as  the  entire  Greek  Orthodox 
Church  in  recent  centuries,  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  in 
the  tenth  and  fifteenth  centuries,  and  the  Syrian  Church  after 
the  thirteenth  century.  But  the  Greek  Church  when  it  con- 
verted the  Slavs,  the  Roman  Church  in  the  Counter  Refor- 
mation and  the  nineteenth  century,  and  most  of  the  Protestant 
churches  in  their  early  years  and  in  the  nineteenth  century, 
have  had  periods  of  vigorous  spiritual  energy.  Christianity 
has    thrown    out    peculiar    heresies, —  Arianism    and    Man:- 
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chseism  in  the  old  time,  Mormonism  and  Christian  Science 
lately.  At  one  time  the  church  has  been  given  to  prayer,  at 
another  to  attending  services,  at  another  to  fasting  and 
flagellation,  again  to  heeding  preachers,  sometimes  to  war 
for  religion,  now  to  charity,  philanthropy,  and  other  organ- 
ized activities.  Always  there  have  been  hypocrites,  always 
time-servers  and  climbers,  and  mercenary  and  cowardly 
priests  and  ministers.  But  always,  and  more  now  than  ever, 
there  have  been  faithful  devout  souls,  humble,  meek,  and 
self-sacrificing  members,  fearless  and  capable  officers  and 
clergymen.  Church  members  are  constantly  as  a  whole  more 
intelligent,  efficient,  and  devoted,  and  ministers  as  a  whole 
more  thorough,  conscientious,  and  humanly  interested  in  their 
people.  The  present  church  is  not  perhaps  enough  given  to 
religious  meditation  and  prayer.  There  is  often  recession  in 
some  regards  at  the  same  time  with  gain  in  other  respects. 
But  in  all  its  branches  Christianity  shows  even  now  great 
strength  and  continuing  life,  whether  it  be  seen  in  the  super- 
stitious devotion  of  the  Russian,  the  martyrdom  of  the  Ar- 
menian, the  faith  that  God  is  with  them  in  battle  of  the 
German,  Frenchman  and  Englishman  alike,  or  the  generous 
giving  of  the  American. 

On  the  political  side,  the  Christian  leaven  has  helped  the 
world,  slowly  it  may  be  but  in  many  profound  ways.  The 
recognition  of  one  God  in  place  of  many  has  been  an  element 
of  unity  and  strength  in  every  Christian  nation,  and  it  works 
steadily  toward  a  union  of  all  humanity,  children  of  the  same 
Father  and  therefore  brothers.  Jesus  taught  love  toward 
enemies  and  non-resistance.  The  combination  of  the  war- 
like Old  Testament  with  the  peaceful  New  Testament  has, 
however,  given  many  conscientious  Christians  justification 
for  fighting.  Christ  seems  to  have  been  distinctly  a  pacifist 
Vol.  LXXIII.    No.  292.    5 
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and  not  in  favor  of  "  preparedness."  But  Christianity  has 
been  in  practice  one  of  the  warlike  religions,  a  close  second 
to  Mohammedanism  and  Shintoism,  and  far  less  peaceful 
than  Hinduism,  Buddhism,  and  Confucianism.  And  most  of 
its  fiercest  wars  have  been,  not  against  the  adherents  of  other 
religions,  but  against  other  Christians.  The  ethics  of  Chri?t 
provides  a  remedy  for  war,  in  love,  forgiveness,  and  long- 
suffering.  Until  two  years  ago,  great  numbers  of  people  in 
the  civilized  nations  supposed  that  the  last  century  at  least 
had  seen  an  approach  to  the  abolition  of  war.  Now  they  do 
not  feel  the  same  assurance.  But  war  as  never  before  is 
regarded  as  an  unnecessary  evil.  The  facts  are  similar  a^^ 
regards  justice  and  honesty  in  political  life.  Christ's  ethics 
would  establish  this,  but  many  men  who  are  Christian  in 
most  relationships  fall  far  short  in  their  political  ideals. 
Nevertheless  the  American  conscience  in  political  matters 
has  improved  greatly  of  late.  The  whole  world  over,  gov- 
ernmental theory  and  practice  have  been  moving  rapidly  in 
the  direction  of  mildness  of  punishments  and  general  care 
for  the  welfare  of  the  people.  All  this  is  in  the  Christian 
direction. 

The  utterances  of  Jesus  as  regards  business  life  are  suffi- 
ciently radical :  "  How  hardly  shall  they  that  have  riches  enter 
into  the  kingdom  of  heaven."  "  Give  to  him  that  asketh  thee." 
As  for  his  example  :  "  the  Son  of  man  hath  not  where  to  lay 
his  head."  The  rich  young  ruler  was  bidden :  "  Sell  all  that 
thou  hast,  and  give  to  the  poor,  .  .  .  and  follow  me."  In  the 
Middle  Ages,  great  numbers  accepted  to  an  extreme  the  point 
of  view  of  Jesus  in  the  parable:  they  gave  away  all.  Hardly 
any  one  does  so  now.  But  the  business  world  has  undergone 
great  changes.  In  Roman  times  the  merchant  was  despised : 
Cicero  said  that  no  good  thing  could  come  out  of  a  shop. 
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Medieval  Christianity  forbade  the  receiving  of  interest  as 
sinful,  and  believed  that  a  "  just  price  *'  should  contain  only 
a  moderate  profit,  and  not  all  the  profit  attainable.  Since 
Adam  Smith  at  least,  the  principle  of  freedom,  with  each 
man's  right  to  do  the  best  possible  for  himself,  has  been  the 
rule.  This  is  very  different  from  Christ's  principle  of  loving 
our  neighbor  as  ourself.  Nevertheless,  allowing  for  all  self- 
ishness and  trickery  in  modern  business,  it  is  probable  that 
business  has  never  been  conducted  more  fairly  and  benefi- 
cently than  now.  Good  religious  people  have  in  their  hands 
a  remarkable  share  of  the  world's  wealth,  and  they  use  vast 
amounts  of  it  for  all  sorts  of  useful  and  benevolent  purposes.  If 
there  be  actually  great  injustice  in  the  ownership  and  inheri- 
tance of  wealth,  this  is  because  of  the  system  of  things  and 
arrangements  made  by  men  in  the  past,  rather  than  from  a 
general  desire  of  living  men  to  be  unjust  to  their  fellows.  At 
least  one  man  of  enormous  wealth  has  come  near  to  giving 
away  all  that  he  has,  —  if  not  to  the  poor,  at  any  rate  to  the 
public.  And  whatever  one  may  think  of  Socialism,  and  how- 
ever some  Socialists  may  decry  religion  or  at  least  the  or- 
ganized Christian  church,  the  whole  vast  socialistic  movement, 
so  strong  in  many  lands,  is  full  of  the  Christian  spirit  of  the 
brotherhood  of  man. 

A  few  words  on  the  vast  subject  of  the  intellectual  life 
of  mankind.  This  has  grown  greatly  through  the  Christian 
centuries.  Philosophy  and  science  have  at  times  tried  to  go 
alone,  disregarding  religion  in  general  or  Christianity  in  par- 
ticular. But  this  has  always  proved  to  be  impossible  for 
long.  Many  a  philosophic  system  has  flourished  and  passed 
away  safely  into  the  history  of  philosophy,  while  Christianity 
lives  on,  undiminished  and  vigorous.  Most  recent  philo- 
sophic schemes  involve  as  essential  elements  the  chief  ideas 
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of  the  Christian  influence  —  the  unity  of  God  and  the  broth- 
erhood of  man  —  with  most  elements  of  the  Christian  ethics. 

The  artistic  life  of  mankind  has  been  profoundly  affected 
by  the  Christian  influence.  In  fact  for  over  a  thousand  years 
the  art  of  Christian  lands  was  held  captive  by  the  church. 
The  great  Italian  Renaissance  was  double,  with  a  revival  of 
pagan  subjects  and  ideals,  and  at  the  same  time  an  attain- 
ment of  the  grandest  heights  of  Christian  art.  The  g^eat 
trio,  Leonardo  da  Vinci,  Raphael,  and  Michael  Angelo,  all 
used  their  genius  in  the  Christian  service.  Calvinism,  it  is 
true,  reacted  so  strongly  against  the  world  of  sense  and  the 
practices  of  the  Roman  Church,  that  it  largely  cast  art  away 
for  a  time.  But  it  has  abandoned  such  a  position.  The  truth 
remains  that  art  in  all  its  forms,  expressing  as  it  does  the 
nature  of  man  and  the  spirit  of  the  time,  regularly  reveals 
the  Christian  influence  in  proportion  as  that  influence  is  act- 
ive in  the  world. 

Considering  family  and  social  life,  there  is  sometimes  much 
mourning  over  numerous  divorces  and  over  irregularities  and 
infidelities.  Nevertheless  all  over  this  country  and  in  all 
Christian  lands,  there  is  probably  a  constantly  increasing 
proportion  of  ideal  families,  composed  of  a  man  and  a  woman 
who  in  their  youth  have  kept  themselves  pure  for  each  other, 
and  who  with  their  children  dwell  in  harmony  and  the  fear 
dnd  love  of  God.  There  is  also  more  general  social  life  than 
ever,  and  though  much  of  it  is  wasted  over  time-filling 
amusements  that  yield  no  measurable  advantage,  yet  as  a 
whole  it  reflects  the  spirit  of  benevolent  feeling  and  mutu- 
ally helpful  brotherhood. 

In  this  rapid  survey  of  the  Christian  influence  upon  many 
sides  of  human  life,  it  is  clear  that  in  that  vast  world-wide 
society  which  is  greater  than  the  sum  of  all  its  parts,  the 
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teachings  of  Jesus  have  left  their  imprint  everywhere.  Some- 
times it  seems  a  mockery  to  speak  of  European  or  Western 
civilization  as  Christian,  and  yet  the  appellation  is  in  a  pro- 
found sense  true.  And  this  Christian  European  civilization 
is  in  our  days  rapidly  becoming  a  world  civilization,  which 
in  its  turn  seems  destined  to  be  deeply  imbued  with  the 
Christian  influence. 

It  would  be  possible  to  discuss  at  length  the  leavening  of 
the  individual  Christian.  Each  child  is  a  new  being,  and  must 
be  Christianized  afresh.  Herein  lies  a  principal  reason  for 
the  slowness  of  Christian  progress.  The  improving  environ- 
ment tends,  however,  to  make  the  task  constantly  easier.  Es- 
pecially does  the  vast  and  developing  scheme  of  education 
introduce  elements  of  the  Christian  influence.  It  is  true  that 
religious  and  ethical  ideas  are  often  given  too  small  a  place, 
a  neglect  which  is  more  serious  since  parents  tend  to  trans- 
fer all  possible  educational  influence  from  the  home  to  the 
schools.  Under  such  conditions  an  increasing  responsibility 
falls  upon  the  church,  to  care  in  Sunday  school,  young  peo- 
ple's societies,  and  the  regular  church  services  for  the  proper 
religious  and  moral  training  of  children.  This  responsibility 
tends  to  be  more  fully  met.  Outside  the  church,  children 
and  adults  are  increasingly  reached  by  home  missions  and 
other  agencies,  while  in  foreign  lands  the  growing  mission- 
ary work  strives  to  satisfy  an  ever-increasing  interest  in 
Christian  education  and  the  Christian  life. 

In  conclusion,  it  may  be  said  that  one  of  the  strongest  evi- 
dences of  the  progress  of  the  heavenly  kingdom  is  in  the 
general  Christian  attitude  toward  the  world.  Christians  of 
the  early  church  felt  themselves  to  be  a  few  faithful  in  the 
midst  of  a  very  evil  and  hostile  world.  Even  after  the  Roman 
Empire  had  adopted  Christianity  as  its  state  religion,  truly 
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believing  Christians  were  often  heartsick  over  conditions. 
In  the  confusion  of  the  Middle  Ages  it  was  the  fashion  tg 
despise  the  world,  and  long  for  speedy  release,  as  it  was  called, 
so  as  to  enter  upon  the  joys  of  heaven.  But  the  Christian 
of  to-day  can  feel  much  more  confident  of  the  world.  While 
discerning  many  and  vast  evils,  he  can  still  feel  that  it  is 
his  world,  and  on  the  whole  friendly  to  him  as  a  Christian. 
Even  where  it  does  not  practice  Christian  principles,  it  is 
apt  to  look  upon  them  as  superior  to  its  own.  All  the  reac- 
tion involved  in  the  Great  War  does  not  drive  the  world  back 
to  former  conditions,  except  in  a  few  temporary  respects. 

The  Christian  leaven  is  working  powerfully  in  the  world. 
It  is  the  duty  of  every  Christian,  in  all  the  relationships  of 
life,  to  do  his  part  to  further  the  beneficent  action.  If 
in  both  its  aspects  the  great  command  be  heeded :  "  Thou 
shalt  love  the  Lord  thy  God  with  all  thy  heart,  and  with  all 
thy  soul,  and  with  all  thy  strength,  and  with  all  thy  mind, 
and  thy  neighbor  as  thyself":  the  outcome  can  safely  be  en- 
trusted to  God. 
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ARTICLE  V. 

RULING  IDEAS  OF  THE  FOURTH  GOSPEL. 

BY  THE  REVEREND  JOSEPH   ELKANAH   WALKER,   D.D., 
SHAOWU,   CHINA. 

What  was  the  aim  which  guided  the  author  in  selecting 
what  he  did  from  the  "  many  things  that  might  be  written  "  ? 
He  himself  tells  us.  These  things  "  are  written,  that  ye  may 
believe  that  Jesus  is  the  Christ,  the  Son  of  God;  and  that 
believing  ye  may  have  life  in  his  name."  The  book  is  char- 
acterized by  the  use  of  certain  words,  as  light,  truth,  way; 
and  chief  among  these  is  the  word  Life.  The  guiding  prin- 
ciple is  Eternal  Life,  the  never-ending  possession  of  fellow- 
ship with  God  and  all  that  makes  this  fellowship  harmonious 
and  blissful.  It  is  what  Paul  calls  the  life  "  hid  with  Christ 
in  God,"  which  Peter  describes  as  being  made  partakers  of 
a  divine  nature  through  acceptance  of  the  precious  and  great- 
est promises.  It  is  the  perfect  attainment  in  character  and 
condition  of  all  that  Christ  set  forth  in  the  Beatitudes. 

The  climax  of  the  introduction  to  the  Fourth  Gospel  is 
reached  in  the  fourth  verse,  "  In  him  was  life  '* ;  and  those 
who  receive  Him  become  children  of  God,  being  born  "  not 
of  blood,  nor  of  the  will  of  the  flesh,  nor  of  the  will  of  man, 
but  of  God."  The  first  miracle  is  wrought  in  honor  of  mar- 
riage, that  rite  which  in  every  land  and  age  safeguards  the 
beginning  of  human  life.  Food  and  drink  are  the  support  of 
life.  In  the  first  miracle  Christ  supplies  drink,  the  fruit  of 
the  vine.     In   the  miracle  of  the  Five  Loaves  he  supplies 
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bread;  and  these  are  the  two  articles  which  he  chose  as  the 
symbols  of  his  body  and  his  blood.  In  the  last  event  which 
John  records,  Christ  provides  a  breakfast,  and  then  lays  a 
triple  injunction  on  Peter  to  feed  his  flock.  Is  there  not  a 
guiding  principle  in  all  this  ? 

Again,  the  conversations,  discussions,  and  discourses  in 
this  Gospel  almost  always  come  round  to  the  topic  of  Eternal 
Life.  Conversing  with  Nicodemus,  Christ  at  once  tells  him. 
Ye  must  be  born  again ;  and  soon  follow  the  statements,  "As 
Moses  lifted  up  the  serpent  in  the  wilderness,  even  so  must 
the  Son  of  man  be  lifted  up;  that  whosoever  believeth  may 
m  him  have  eternal  life.  For  God  so  loved  the  world,  that 
he  gave  his  only  begotten  Son,  that  whosoever  believeth  on 
him  should  not  perish,  but  have  eternal  life."  The  chapter 
ends  with  these  words,  "  He  that  believeth  on  the  Son  hath 
eternal  life ;  but  he  that  obeyeth  not  the  Son  shall  not  see 
life."  When  Christ  converses  with  the  Woman  of  Samaria, 
who  in  every  circumstance  of  life  is  the  opposite  of  the 
Teacher  in  Israel,  Christ  promptly  brings  in  the  same  thought, 
"  The  waters  that  I  shall  give  him  shall  become  in  him  a  well 
of  water  springing  up  unto  eternal  life." 

Quite  unlike  either  Nicodemus  or  the  Woman  of  Samaria 
were  the  angry  Jews  who  disputed  with  Christ  after  he  had 
saved  an  impotent  man  from  a  living  death ;  but  still  it  is  the 
same  message.  He  asserts  and  reasserts  his  power  to  give 
life.  He  says,  "  He  that  heareth  my  word,  and  believeth  him 
that  sent  me,  hath  eternal  life,  and  cometh  not  into  judgment, 
but  hath  passed  out  of  death  into  life."  On  the  morrow, 
after  feeding  the  five  thousand,  Christ  bases  on  this  miracle 
the  presentation  of  spiritual  life,  and  himself  as  the  True 
Bread  from  heaven.  His  flesh  is  food  indeed,  and  his  blood 
i$  drink  indeed ;  and  when  most  of  his  followers  forsake  him. 
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and  he  asks  the  Twelve,  "  Would  ye  also  go  away,"  Peter 
replies,  "To  whom  shall  we  go?  thou  hast  the  words  of 
eternal  life." 

The  seventh  and  eighth  chapters  do  not  directly  speak  of 
eternal  life ;  but  the  wish  of  the  Jews  to  take  his  life,  and  his 
condemnation  of  their  murderous  attitude,  form  a  very  im- 
portant part.  He  tells  them  that  he  is  the  light  of  life,  that 
they  shall  die  in  their  sins,  and  that  where  he  !goes  they  can- 
not come.  In  the  ninth  chapter,  after  the  healing  of  the 
blind  man,  Christ  presents  himself  as  the  light  of  the  world. 
Light  is  essential  to  life.  But  in  chapter  x.,  which  grows  out 
of  the  ninth,  Christ  proclaims  himself  as  the  Good  Shepherd 
who  lays  down  his  life  for  the  sheep ;  and  he  says,  "  I  came 
that  they  may  have  life,  and  may  have  it  abundantly."  Again, 
at  the  Feast  of  Dedication  he  says,  "  My  sheep  hear  my  voice, 
and  I  know  them,  and  they  follow  me :  and  I  give  unto  them 
eternal  life." 

When  Christ  came  to  raise  Lazarus  from  the  dead,  he  said 
to  Martha,  "  I  am  the  resurrection,  and  the  life :  he  that  be- 
lieveth  on  me,  though  he  die,  yet  shall  he  live;  and  whoso- 
ever liveth  and  believeth  on  me  shall  never  die."  He  here 
repeats  what  he  had  said  more  fully  and  forcibly  to  the  Jews 
after  the  healing  of  the  impotent  man.  In  the  close  and  ten- 
der converse  at  the  Last  Supper,  the  leading  thought  seems 
to  be  that  of  intimate  fellowship,  interrupted  for  a  while,  and 
then  renewed  never  again  to  be  broken.  To  the  questioning 
Thomas  he  replies,  "  I  am  the  way,  and  the  truth,  and  the 
life."  In  the  prayer  to  the  Father  he  says,  "  Glorify  thy  Son, 
that  the  Son  may  glorify  thee;  even  as  thou  gavest  him 
authority  over  all  flesh,  that  whatsoever  thou  hast  g^ven  him, 
to  them  he  should  give  eternal  life." 

Mark,  Matthew,  and  Luke  all  speak  of  eternal  life;  but 
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with  them  it  is  not  the  ever-recurring  topic.  Each  man's  bent 
of  mind  led  him  to  be  impressed  by  and  to  record  certain 
things.  Mark,  the  business  man,  deals  mainly  with  the  works 
of  Christ.  Matthew  had  been  a  publican,  and  hence  not  a 
Jew  of  blameless  life;  and  the  keynote  of  his  Gospel  seems 
to  be,  "  Thou  shalt  call  his  name  Jesus ;  for  it  is  he  that  shall 
save  his  people  from  their  sins."  To  Matthew  Christ  is  the 
Promised  One  who  should  turn  the  people  to  righteousness; 
save  them  not  only  from  the  guilt  of  sin,  but  from  the  turp- 
itude which  entails  that  guilt.  Matthew  records  more  fully 
the  Sermon  on  the  Mount  which  sets  forth  the  righteousness 
of  the  Kingdom  of  Heaven.  The  Parables  with  their  graphic 
portrayal  of  the  difference  in  character  and  destiny  between 
the  righteous  and  the  wicked  are  most  fully  recorded  by 
Matthew.  All  that  he  has  preserved  to  us  of  the  sayings  of 
Christ  are  mainly  of  this  kind.  He  is  brief  as  to  what  trans- 
pired after  the  Resurrection;  and  he  says  nothing  about  the 
Ascension.  Instead  he  closes  with  the  Great  Promise,  "  Lo, 
I  am  with  you  always,  even  unto  the  end  of  the  world."  He 
leaves  with  us  an  ever-present  Saviour  from  sin.  Among  his 
readers  would  be  many  crude  learners  who  would  need  special 
instruction  ere  they  could  reconcile  the  two  thoughts  of  as- 
cension and  continued  presence.  Luke's  aim  is  broader, 
more  general,  than  the  others ;  and  he  takes  in  both  the  birth 
and  the  Ascension,  and  gives  a  fuller  account  both  of  the 
words  and  the  deeds  of  the  Master.  He  also  classifies  with 
John  in  two  important  features:  (a)  the  number  of  personal 
incidents  and  remarks  recorded;  (&)  the  larger  place  ac- 
corded to  women. 

Let  us  examine  these  two  features  as  they  appear  in  John's 
Gospel.  His  narrative  begins  with  a  dialogue  between  John 
the  Baptist  and  a  deputation  of  Jews  from  Jerusalem,  about 
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John's   ministry.     Then   follow   conversations   between  John 
and  two  disciples,  between  these  two  and  Christ,  between  An- 
drew and  Simon,  Christ  and  Simon,  Christ  and  Philip,  Philip 
and    Nathaniel,    Christ   and    Nathaniel.    Conversations,    dia- 
logues, discussions,  with  individuals  or  with  special  groups, 
pervade  the  whole  book.    From  this  feature  may  we  not  safely 
infer   that  (1)  Its   author   had   a   tenacious   verbal   memory. 
(2)  He  wrote  at  a  time  of  life  when  memory  begins  to  recall 
the  scenes  of  youth  and  early  manhood.    (3)  He  had  a  deeper 
appreciation  and  fuller  memory  of  those  more  spiritual  teach- 
ings of  the  Master  which  would  be  reserved  for  individuals 
or  special  groups.     (4)  This  would  especially  endear  him  to 
Christ.     (5)  John  would  be  just  the  one  to  treasure  up  the 
discourse  found  in  chapters  xiii.-xvi.,  and  the  prayer  which 
follows  in  chapter  xvii.     It  requires  great  credulity  to  sup- 
pose that  John  or  any  other  man  of  that  age  could  have  in- 
vented that  prayer. 

The  Gospels  of  Luke  and  John,  as  compared  with  those  of 

Mark  and  Matthew,  illustrate  the  influence  of  Christianity  in 

liberating  and  elevating  woman;  and  this  is  most  marked  in 

John's  Gospel.  The  seclusion  to  which  women  are  subject  in  all 

non-Christian  lands,  not  only  precludes  their  appearance  in 

public,  but  also  the  mention  of  their  names.    Pericles,  in  his 

eulogy  of  the  patriotic  dead  of  Athens,  calls  to  mind  also  the 

sacrifices  of  the  women,  "  whose  names  are  not  spoken  in  the 

assemblies  of  men."    In  China  we  often  see  an  arch  erected 

in  honor  of  some  woman  who,  having  lost  her  husband  in 

youth,  would  maintain  Hfelong  widowhood.    On  this  arch  is 

recorded  the  name  of  her  father  and  of  her  husband,  but  not 

her  own  name.    It  states  that  the  daughter  of  so  and  so  and 

youth-wife  of  so  and  so  was  chaste  and  filial.     A  boy  has 

his  baby  name,  his  clan  name,  his  school  name;  but  often  a 
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girl  does  not  get  beyond  her  baby  name.  Mark  says  nothing 
about  the  birth  of  Christ.  He  refers  once  briefly  to  his 
mother,  but  only  to  exalt  spiritual  affinity  with  Christ  above 
natural  relationship.  He  does  not  once  give  her  name.  Mat- 
thew relates  the  Virgin  Birth ;  but  Mary  is  kept  decorously  in 
the  background. 

But  in  Luke  what  a  change !  He  had  been  much  associated 
with  the  chivalrous  Paul;  and  he  was  writing  to  a  Christian 
gentleman.  He  makes  Elisabeth  just  as  prominent  as  Zach- 
arias;  and  Mary  is  the  central  figure,  while  Joseph  is  quite 
in  the  background.  He  gives  us  a  glimpse  of  Christ  in  the 
home  of  Mary  and  Martha;  and  he  tells  how  Christ  was 
followed  by  certain  noble  women  who  ministered  to  him. 
Luke  was  a  Roman ;  and  compare  with  this  the  number  of 
women  to  whom  Paul  sends  greetings  in  his  Epistle  to  the 
Romans.  Had  Mark  recorded  what  Luke  did,  it  might  have 
rendered  his  Gospel  less  available  for  circulation  among  raw 
converts  from  the  debased  idolatries  of  his  day. 

But  why  did  not  Luke  include  in  his  book  the  resurrection 
of  Lazarus?  If  it  did  not  circulate  in  Judea,  how  could  it 
endanger  the  life  of  Lazarus?  But  it  might  soon  have 
brought  upon  Mary  and  Martha  an  undesirable  notoriety. 
Observe  now  the  prominent  part  the  two  sisters  had  in  the 
event  as  it  is  related  in  John,  and  also  what  an  important  fac- 
tor was  their  intimacy  with  Christ.  Of  all  that  the  Bible 
records  there  is  nothing  else  quite  equal  to  this  as  a  display 
of  intimate  friendship  of  a  good  man  for  good  women; 
though  the  meeting  between  Christ  and  Mary  Magdalene 
falls  behind  only  through  its  brevity.  Yet  the  Old  Testament 
records  several  cases  in  which  some  woman  is  the  prominent 
character,  as  Jochebed,  Ruth,  Hannah,  and  others.  Because 
of  the  two  sisters  of  Lazarus  many  prominent  residents  of 
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Jerusalem  were  present  at  the  sepulcher,  and  beheld  the  friend 
v/hom  they  had  seen  entombed  four  days  before,  come  forth 
alive  and  well.  Many  of  these  condoling  friends  must  have 
been  women;  and  this  would  throw  light  on  what  Luke  re- 
cords of  how  the  women  of  Jerusalem  followed  Christ  on  his 
way  to  be  crucified. 

We  learn  from  Paul  that  in  various  places  noble  Christian 
women  were  highly  valued  fellow  laborers;  and  by  the  time 
that  John  wrote,  such  women  as  these  had  won  a  new  respect 
for  woman,  while  under  the  firm  and  faithful  discipline  of  the 
Apostles  the  churches  had  attained  a  high  standard  and  rep- 
utation for  social  purity;  and  then  John,  writing  for  the  sec- 
ond and  third  generations  of  Christians,  could  tell  of  the 
interview  with  the  woman  of  Samaria;  Christ  going  at  the 
risk  of  life  to  raise  from  the  tomb  the  brother  of  Mary  and 
Martha ;  the  tender  love  of  Mary  Magdalene  and  his  meeting 
her  alone  just  after  the  resurrection.  Yet  it  is  well  that  John 
records  the  words,  "  Touch  me  not ;  for  I  am  not  yet  as- 
cended unto  the  Father."  Even  to  this  day  in  non-Christian 
lands,  such  passages  have  to  be  handled  with  care.  But 
rightly  handled  they  are  of  great  value.  But  in  countries 
where  all  women  must  marry,  the  question  arises,  Why  were 
Lazarus  and  his  sisters  all  living  together?  Why  were  the 
sisters  not  married  off  and  Hving  with  their  husbands?  But 
if  the  Lazarus  of  John  is  the  same  person  as  Simon  the  Leper 
of  Luke,  leprosy  in  the  family  would  afford  an  explanation. 
The  devotion  of  the  sisters  to  their  brother  would  win  the 
sympathy  and  esteem  of  Christ,  while  his  healing  of  the  lep- 
rosy would  explain  their  love  for  him. 

John,  like  Matthew,  closes*  his  narrative  with  Christ  in 
converse  with  his  disciples.  Yet  John  also  records  sayings 
of  Christ  which  point  to  an  anticipated  departure,  an  ascen- 
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sion  to  the  Father.  But  he  sought  to  make  all  believers  share 
in  the  fellowship  which  he  had  enjoyed  with  Christ,  even  as 
he  says  in  his  First  Epistle  "  That  which  we  have  seen  and 
heard  declare  we  unto  you,  that  ye  may  have  fellowship  with 
us:  yea,  and  our  fellowship  is  with  the  Father,  and  with  his 
Son  Jesus  Christ."  The  bodily  ascension  of  Christ  introduces 
us  to  one  of  the  deepest  mysteries  of  our  faith ;  and  it  has  to 
do  with  a  form  of  existence  of  which  we  have  had  no  expe- 
rience. In  regard  to  it  we  can  now  know  only  what  is  re- 
vealed to  us;  and  only  so  much  as  we  need  to  know  is  re- 
vealed to  us.  The  rest  remains  a  delightful  anticipation,  a 
glorious  hope  of  things  not  seen.  Among  all  the  deep  ques- 
tions that  beckon  on  the  man  of  science  to  years  of  patient 
research,  there  are  none  so  wonderful  as  this.  Those  for 
whom  John  wrote  did  not  need  to  be  told  about  the  Ascension. 

The  Old  Testament  treats  of  reward  and  punishment  in  this 
life;  the  New  Testament  dwells  on  the  effects  of  this  life  on 
the  life  to  come;  and  Christ  and  his  apostles  present  the  re- 
ward and  punishment  of  the  future  life  for  the  sake  of  the 
effect  on  behavior  of  men  in  this  life.  Christ  tells  us  to  be 
joyful  in  suffering  for  righteousness.  Yet  he  is  very  sympa- 
thetic toward  all  forms  of  human  suffering;  and  he  sternly 
warns  us  against  heartlessness  toward  a  fellow  man.  In 
John's  Gospel  he  is  the  same  tenderly  compassionate  friend 
of  humanity  as  in  the  rest  of  the  New  Testament.  Eternal  life 
is  never  so  presented  as  to  belittle  this*  Ufe ;  yea,  rather,  it  ex- 
alts this  life  as  the  portal  to  the  life  to  come. 

In  the  Fourth  Gospel  Christ  has  much  to  say  about  the 
truth.  Thus :  "  Ye  shall  know  the  truth,  and  the  truth  shall 
make  you  free  " ;  and  again :  "  To  this  end  am  I  come  into  the 
world,  that  I  should  bear  witness  tmto  the  truth."  Science 
teaches  us  many  things  as  to  .the  deadly  dangers  that  lurk  in 
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ignorance  and  error.  Knowledge  of  the  truth  about  things  is 
essential  to  sentient  well-being;  and  the  higher  we  go  in  the 
scale  of  life,  the  more  important  and  necessary  does  this  knowl- 
edge become.  The  Old  Testament  prc^hets  taught  the  people  the 
truth  about  God's  love  of  righteousness  and  hatred  of  iniquity 
as  they  are  made  manifest  in  this  life,  taught  them  faithfully 
what  are  the  essential  conditions  of  well-being  on  earth;  and 
their  appeal  for  proof  was  always  to  the  seen  and  the  tangi- 
ble. Christ  and  his  apostles  taught  the  truth  as  related  to  the 
life  to  come. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  how  John  links  the  two,  the  visible 
and  the  invisible,  the  temporal  and  the  eternal.  The  Word 
was  God ;  "  the  Word  became  flesh,  and  dwelt  among  us  (and 
we  beheld  his  glory,  glory  as  of  the  only  begotten  from  the 
Father)."  "This  beginning  of  his  signs  did  Jesus  in  Cana 
of  Galilee,  and  manifested  his  glory."  "  If  I  told  you  earthly 
things,  and  ye  believe  not,  how  shall  ye  believe,  if  I  tell  you 
heavenly  things  ?  "  "  Behold,  thou  art  made  whole ;  sin  no 
more,  lest  a  worse  thing  befall  thee."  Note  also  that  three 
of  the  miracles  recorded  —  the  healing  of  the  impotent  man, 
the  healing  of  the  man  bom  blind,  the  feeding  of  the  multi- 
tude—  arc  unsolicited,  spontaneous  acts  of  mercy;  and  thus 
the  eternal  life  which  was  with  the  Father  was  manifested. 
Manifest  is  one  of  the  prominent  words  in  this  Epistle.  The 
invisible  and  immortal  descends  to  earth  in  visible  and  mortal 
form  that  he  may  take  us  with  him  back  to  the  invisible  and 
immortal. 

There  are  seeming  though  not  real  discrepancies  between 
John  and  the  other  evangelists,  due  (a)  to  his  being  more 
specific,  or  (b)  to  his  aim  in  writing.  Thus  (a)  he  brings 
Mary  Magdalene  to  the  tcwnb  before  the  other  women,  whence 
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she  hastens  away,  and,  returning  again,  meets  Christ  alone. 
But  the  Synoptists  do  not  say  that  the  women  went  together ; 
and  they  may  not  even  have  lodged  together;  and  it  is  quite 
likely  that  Mary  would  be  more  eager,  and  go  earlier  than 
the  others.  Again  (b)  John  records  a  cleansing  of  the  tem- 
ple near  the  beginning  of  Christ's  ministry,  while  the  other:> 
record  one  near  the  end.  But  experience  the  world  over 
proves  that  a  forced  cleansing  of  any  kind,  hygienic,  polit- 
ical, or  moral,  never  lasts  long.  There  would  soon  be  call 
for  a  second  cleansing.  It  was  fitting  that  Christ  should  thus 
begin  and  thus  close  his  work.  The  Synoptists  record  the 
second  because  of  its  connection  with  his  arrest  and  cruci- 
fixion, while  John  records  the  first  because  it  drew  from 
Christ  a  veiled  prediction  of  his  crucifixion  and  resurrection. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  John  never  speaks  of  saving  the 
soul.  But  this  is  in  a  measure  true  of  the  Synoptists  also.  Neither 
does  Paul  ever  speak  of  salvation  as  the  saving  of  the  soul. 
With  both  John  and  Paul  eternal  life,  eternal  fellowship  with 
Christ,  is  the  absorbing  thought.  Yet  John  was  familiar 
with  the  use  of  soul  (V^t/^*?)  ^^  ^  synonym  for  spirit.  He  re- 
cords how  Christ  said,  "  Now  is  my  soul  troubled '' ;  and  how 
he  said  to  the  disciples,  "  Let  not  your  heart  be  troubled," 
and  how  Jesus  himself  was  troubled  in  spirit.  There  may  be 
three  shades  of  meaning  here.  Perhaps  Christ  was  troubled 
in  soul  through  his  relations  with  the  world,  but  troubled  in 
spirit  through  his  deep  and  tender  sympathy  with  the  sisters, 
while  the  disciples  were  exhorted  not  to  let  their  faith  and 
love,  their  trust  in  God,  be  disturbed. 

The  First  Epistle  of  John  resembles  the  Fourth  Gospel 
both  in  style  and  terminology.  We  also  have  a  touch  of  the 
same  thing  in  Matt.  xi.  27  and  in  Luke  xix.  22.  With  such 
a  teacher  as  Christ  and  such  a  pupil  as  Jc^n,  well  might  a 
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lasting  impress  have  been  left  on  the  thought  and  style  of 
the  pupil.  Matchless  is  the  manner  in  which  John  clothes 
profoundest  thought  in  simplest  language.  It  requires  a 
mastery,  a  bird's-eye  view,  of  the  subject.  Was  John  more 
divine  than  Jesus  ?  Or  did  he  simply  record  the  actual  word? 
of  his  great  teacher?  He  who  brought  life  and  immortality 
to  light  had  many  things  which  he  could  not  then  say  to  his 
disciples ;  and  many  things  which  he  did  tell  them,  they  could 
not  then  appropriate.  But  he  made  them  a  promise,  sajring, 
"  The  Comforter,  even  the  Holy  Spirit,  whom  the  Father 
will  send  in  my  name,  he  shall  teach  you  all  things,  and 
bring  to  your  remembrance  all  that  I  said  unto  you."  All 
that  John  records  harmonizes  with  this  promise,  and  also 
with  what  he  states  in  his  First  Epistle  that  he  is  a  witness 
of  what  he  had  seen,  and  handled,  and  heard  of  the  Word  of 
Life. 

The  Old  Testament  has  only  one  Moses,  one  Elijah;  and 
the  New  Testament  only  one  John,  one  Paul.  Yet  diverse 
as  these  two  men  were  there  is  deep  harmony  in  their  teach- 
ings. The  divine  preexistence  of  Jesus,  his  very  human  and 
humane  life  on  earth,  the  world-wide  scope  of  his  mission, 
are  presented  by  both,  each  in  his  own  way.  In  John  we 
read,  "  God  so  loved  the  world " ;  and  in  Paul,  "  made  of 
one  blood,"  and  "  who  would  have  all  men  to  be  saved." 
Each  in  his  own  way  had  wonderful  visions  and  revelations, 
was  deeply  spiritual;  yet  both  were  thoroughly  practical. 
Both  make  love  the  supreme  rule  in  every  relation  of  life. 
They  dwell  upon  this  and  leiterate  it.  A  munificent  bene- 
factor of  Oberlin  College  at  the  Jubilee  anniversary  of  his 
class  spoke  of  this  love  as  "  that  which  was  first  taught  by 
Christ  and  enforced  by  Paul  and  by  John."  Roth  loved  to 
dwell  on  the  great  theme  of  Life  and  Love,  here  and  here- 
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after,  now  and  forever;  a  life,  a  love,  that  faces  trouble,  toil, 
and  danger;  defies  death  and  the  grave;  suffers  with  Oirist 
for  men;  and  reigns  with  Christ  eternally.  Their  words  are 
immortal,  never  to  be  outgrown.  Take  that  one  sentence, 
**  God  so  loved  the  world,  that  he  gave  his  only  begotten  Son, 
that  whosoever  believeth  on  him  should  not  perish,  but  have 
eternal  life."  Had  God's  people  taken  this  one  sentence  at 
its  full  value,  the  terrible  war  in  Europe  would  never  have 
been ;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  the  hope  of  Eternal  Life  would 
be  preached  in  every  home  on  the  face  of  the  earth;  and 
along  with  it  would  go  the  teaching  and  the  practice  of  all 
that  science  knows  of  the  prevention  and  healing  of  disease. 
War,  pestilence,  and  famine  would  be  banished  from  the 
earth. 
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ARTICLE  VI. 

KINGDOM— CHURCH:  A  BIBLICAL  STUDY. 

BY  THE  REVEREND  WILLLIAM    H.   BATES,  D.D.^ 
WASHINGTON,  D.  C. 

There  are  three  phrases,  "  kingdom  of  God,"  "  kingdom 
of  heaven,"  and  "  the  church,"  that  are  often  used  quite  indis- 
criminately, frequently  as  synonymous;  and  while  it  is  true 
that  in  large  respects  they  do  cover  the  same  spaces  of  mean- 
ing, is  it  not  also  true  that  in  other  and  very  important  re- 
spects each  has  a  concept  that  distinguishes  and  differentiates 
it  from  the  others? 

This  much  it  seems  but  reasonable  should  be  expected 
and  conceded  if  we  allow  the  Holy  Spirit,  who  inspired  the 
Divine  Word  and  caused  it  to  be  written,  to  have  only  as 
much  intelligence  as  is  commonly  assumed  must  be  possessed 
in  the  authorship  of  even  a  respectable  literary  production. 
x\nd  all  through  the  centuries  has  there  not  been  a  troubled 
and  troublesome  exegesis  because  of  not  regarding  the  Bible 
as  saying  what  it  means  and  meaning  what  it  says,  and  not 
discriminating  between  the  things  that  differ  ? 

The  attempt  is  here  made  to  ascertain,  if  we  can,  the  con- 
tent of  these  three  terms  and  their  distinguishing  differences. 

Their  relations  to  each  other  and  the  distinctions  between 
them  may  possibly  receive  something  of  explication  and  illus- 
tration by  the  following  diagram: — 
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The  word  "  kingdom  "  is  from  "  king  "  and  the  old  Saxon 
"  dom,"  doom,  dominion,  and  denotes  the  king's  dominion, 
authority,  sway,  rule.  And  the  king's  rule,  it  should  be  spe- 
cifically noted,  may  be  either  —  or  both  —  the  actual  exercise 
of  his  power,  or  the  realm  in  which  he  exercises  it:  his  do- 
minion or  domain. 

THE  KINGDOM  OF  GOD. 

The  Kingdom  of  God,  then,  is  God's  dominion  and  domain : 
his  rule  and  realm. 

This  kingdom  is  universal,  all-inclusive,  all-comprehending, 
for  "  The  Lord  hath  prepared  his  throne  in  the  heavens ;  and 
his  kingdom  ruleth  over  all"  (Ps.  ciii.  19).  It  is  an  "ever- 
lasting kingdom"  (Ps.  cxiv.  13),  covering  all  time  and  all 
space.  All  objects  in  time  and  space,  worlds  and  their  con- 
tents organic  or  inorganic,  sentient  or  insentient,  material  or 
spiritual,  belong  to  it  —  "  all." 

The  distinction  between  rule  and  realm  must  constantly 
be  borne  in  mind.  This  earth,  through  the  introduction  of 
sin,  became  a  (let  us  hope  there  is  no  other)  revolted  prov- 
ince. So  there  is  much  in  God's  earthly  realm  over  which 
he  does  not  "  rule,"  at  least  immediately :  devils,  wicked  men, 
all  rebels  against  his  authority.    There  is  much,  for  reasons 
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best  known  to  himself,  that  he  tolerates  but  does  not  sanc- 
tion; condemns,  instead. 

Then,  the  kingdom  of  God  must  be  viewed  as  having  a 
twofold  administration:  over  matter  and  over  mind,  outward 
and  inward.  A  person  under  God's  dominion  physically  may 
be  a  rebel  against  him  morally.  A  wicked  man  is  under  God's 
rule  outwardly  (in  providence,  etc.),  but  not  inwardly;  in 
God's  kingdom-realm,  but  not  in  his  kingdom-rule.  Jesus' 
saying,  "  The  kingdom  of  God  is  within  you  "  (the  kingdom 
of  God  *'  in  "  those  murderous  Pharisees  to  whom  he  was 
talking?  oh,  no!),  has  application  only  to  the  spiritual  phase 
of  it,  and  to  those  who  acknowledge,  accept,  and  submit  to 
his  sway. 

That  a  time  is  coming  when  God  shall  rule,  in  very  fact, 
over  all  his  realm,  is  to  be  hoped  for  and  expected. 

THE  KINGDOM   OF  HEAVEN. 

The  Kingdom  of  Heaven  is  a  term  that  occurs  in  the  New 
Testament  only  in  St.  Matthew's  Gospel,  and  is  used  there 
thirty-two  times,  but  always  in  the  plural  —  "  the  heavens  " 

—  in  the  Greek. 

On  any  theory  of  divine  inspiration  —  yes,  granting  Mat- 
thew but  the  modicum  of  cranial  g^ay  matter  usually  cred-, 
ited  to  a  college  sub-freshman  who  at  that  stage  of  mental 
discipline  is  supposed  to  be  able  to  use  words  with  precision 

—  the  fact  that  he,  specifically,  uses  a  term  peculiar  to  him- 
self, involves  the  necessary  presumption  that  it  has  a  special 
and  peculiar  meaning,  a  meaning  that  differentiates  it  frcwn 
all  other  phrases,  though  they  be  more  or  less  allied  and 
accordant.  This  is  but  a  fair  literary  concession,  and  this 
is  required  to  square  with  ordinary  literary  demands. 

However  much  the  idea  may  have  been  latent  in  or  dif- 
fused through  previous   Scripture,  it  is  first  enunciated  in 
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and  the  phrase  derived  from  the  Book  of  Daniel :  "  In  the 
days  of  these  kings  shall  the  God  of  heaven  set  up  a  king- 
dom, which  shall  never  be  destroyed "  (ii.  44)  ;  "And  the 
kingdom  and  the  dominion,  and  the  greatness  of  the  kingdom 
under  the  whole  heaven,  shall  be  given  to  the  people  of  the 
saints  of  the  Most  High :  his  kingdom  is  an  everlasting  king- 
dom, and  all  dominions  shall  serve  and  obey  him.  Here  is 
the  end  of  the  matter"  (vii.  27).  It  is  the  kingdom  which 
"  the  God  of  heaven  "  will  set  up  at  the  time  and  under  the 
conditions  specified.  It  is  the  kingdom  divinely  promised  to 
David  (not  to  quote  the  passages  at  length:  2  Sam.  vii.  7-10, 
16;  Ps.  xxxix.  28-37),  described  in  the  prophets  (Micah  iv. 
1-8;  Zech.  ix.  9,  10,  xii.-xiv. ;  and  elsewhere),  and  through 
the  angel  Gabriel  confirmed  to  Jesus  Christ,  the  Son  of 
Mary :  "  He  shall  be  great,  and  shall  be  called  the  Son  of  the 
Highest ;  and  the  Lord  God  shall  give  unto  him  the  throne 
of  his  father  David;  and  he  shall  reign  over  the  house  of 
Jacob  forever ;  and  of  his  kingdom  there  shall  be  no  end  " 
(Luke  i.  32,  33).    See  Acts  ii.  29-32;  iii.  18-21;  xv.  14-17. 

This  kingdom  divinely  covenanted  to  David,  if  it  is  "  an 
everlasting  kingdom,"  must  be  God's  final  arrangement  for 
the  government  of  this  world.  The  covenant  conditions  in- 
volved obedience  upon  the  part  of  David  and  his  successors, 
and  also  involved  chastisement  in  case  of  disobedience;  but 
that  did  not  abrogate  the  covenant.  Disobedience  came  and 
punishment  ensued;  the  succession  was  interrupted.  There 
is  an  interregnum.  A  successor  must  be  "  raised  up  "  (Acts 
ii.  30,  32)  who  will  never  be  disobedient,  but  be  always  un- 
swervingly and  faithfully  obedient.  When  he  comes  the 
interregnum  shall  end,  for  to  him  shall  be  given  "  the  throne 
of  his  father  David,"  and  of  his  covenanted  government 
"  there  shall  be  no  end,  upon  the  throne  of  David,  and  upon 
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his  kingdom,  to  order  it,  and  to  establish  it  with  judgment 
and  with  justice,  from  henceforth  even  forever.  The  zeal  of 
the  Lord  of  hosts  will  perform  this"  (Isa.  ix.  7).  He  is  the 
Messiah.  The  Davidic  kingdom  and  the  Messianic  kingdom 
are   identical.  * 

Now,  Jesus  Christ  came  to  this  revolted  earth  to  set  up 
and  establish  the  "  rule  of  the  heavens,"  or  the  "  rule  of  the 
God  of  the  heavens,"  and  so  bring  back  the  world  to  be  a 
part  of  the  veritable  kingdom-rule  of  God. 

Matthew's  Gospel  is  preeminently  the  kingdom-gospel. 
1.  In  the  first  chapter  we  have  the  King's  genealogy, 
showing  his  right  to  the  Davidic  succession.  2.  In  chapter  ii. 
is  his  birth.  3.  In  chapters  iii.-iv.  is  his  inauguration,  his 
induction  into  office  being  by  baptism  and  temptation.  4.  In 
chapters  v.-vii.  is  his  inaugural  address,  the  Sermon  on  the 
Mount,  proclaiming  the  principles  or  laws  of  citizenship  in 
his  kingdom.  5.  In  the  eighth  chapter  he  manifests  himself 
to  Israel  in  grace  and  power.  6.  In  the  ninth  chapter  is  seen 
the  effect  of  the  King's  presence  upon  the  leaders  of  Israel 
—  they  spurn  him  (ix.  34).  7.  In  the  tenth  chapter  he,  send- 
ing out  his  twelve  apostles,  proffers  himself  to  the  people  of 
Israel.  8.  In  the  eleventh  chapter  he  is  rejected  by  Israel. 
9.  In  the  twelfth  chapter  Israel  is  rejected  by  him. 

Jesus  sees  an  awful  crisis  approaching.  Now  occurs  an 
abrupt  break  in  his  method  and  teaching,  and  he  who  does 
not  discern  this,  in  the  study  of  Matthew's  Gospel,  will  miss 
and  lose  the  thread  on  which  the  facts  narrated  are  strung. 
In  parabolic  teaching  which  the  people  do  not  understand 
(the  crisis  being  thereby  delayed),  and  which  he  explains  to 
his  disciples  privately,  he  seeks  to  prepare  them  for  the  situ- 
ation when  he  shall  be  taken  away.     Going,  he  will  be  as  a 
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"nobleman''  gone  into  "a  far  country  to  receive  for  himself 
a  kingdom,  and  to  return"  (Luke  xix.  12). 

10.  In  the  thirteenth  chapter  are  seven  parables  —  seven 
the  symbol  of  completeness  —  which  present  the  kingdom 
"  in  mystery/'  or  as  existing  in  a  concealment :  the  state  of 
things  in  the  present  age  or  dispensation  during  the  King's 
absence.  At  his  return,  the  kingdom  prayed  for  (Matt.  vi. 
10)  shall  "  come,"  and  be  established  in  power  and  glory 
(Matt.  XXV.  31).  11.  In  chapter  xiv.  the  kingdom  of  heaven 
is  further  revealed  in  type.  12.  In  chapter  xv.  is  portrayed 
the  condition  of  Israel  after  the  rejection  of  the  King.  Now 
what?    We  shall  see  farther  on. 

THE  TWO   KINGDOMS  DIFFERENTIATED. 

The  diagram  will  show  how  it  is  that  many  things  spoken 
concerning  the  kingdom  of  heaven  may  also  be  predicated  of 
the  kingdom  of  God,  and  znce  versa,  even  though  as  objects 
of  thought,  or  as  facts,  the  two  differ. 

For  instance,  since  the  kingdom  of  heaven  is  in  the  earthly 
sphere  of  the  universal  kingdom  of  God,  the  two  have  almost 
all  things  in  common;  and  for  this  reason  many  parables  and 
other  teachings  are  spoken  by  Matthew  of  the  kingdom  of 
heaven,  and  by  Mark  and  Luke  of  the  kingdom  of  God. 
(John  has  no  parables.)  But  not  all  in  common,  as  omissions 
significantly  show;  and  here  is  a  differentiation.  The  para- 
ble of  the  wheat  and  tares  (Matt.  xiii.  24-30)  is  spoken  of 
the  kingdom  of  heaven,  but  not  of  the  kingdom  of  God.  The 
wheat  is  "the  children  of  the  kingdom,"  and  the  tares  are 
"the  children  of  the  wicked  one"  (Matt.  xiii.  38).  While 
it  is  true  that  both  the  wheat  and  tares  are  in  the  kingdom- 
realm  of  God,  the  tares,  the  children  of  the  wicked  one,  are 
not  in  the  kingdom-rule  of  God  though  they  are  in  the  king- 
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dom  of  heaven.  So  far,  then,  the  kingdom  of  heaven  and 
the  kingdom  of  God  are  not  coincident,  but  different.  Again, 
the  parable  of  the  dragnet  (Matt.  xiii.  47,  48)  is  spoken  of 
the  kingdom  of  heaven,  but  not  of  the  kingdom  of  God.  The 
net  gathers  fish  "  of  every  kind,"  good  and  bad ;  and  while  it 
is  true  that  both  are  in  the  kingdom-realm  of  God,  the  bad 
are  not  in  his  kingdom-rule,  but  are  "  cast  away,"  while  they 
have  their  constituent  place  in  the  kingdom  of  heaven.  These 
two  kingdom-of-heaven  parables,  therefore,  cannot  be  used 
of  the  kingdom  of  God. 

Again:  The  kingdom  of  God  is  personally  entered  only 
by  the  new  birth,  for  "  except  a  man  be  born  again,  he  can- 
not see  the  kingdom  of  God  "  (John  iii.  3) ;  but  the  kingdom 
of  heaven,  during  this  age,  is  the  sphere  of  a  profession 
which  may  be  real  (wheat,  good  fish),  or  false  (^ tares,  bad 
fish).  To  be  in  the  kingdom  of  Ciod,  one  must  have  a  spirit- 
ual experience:  one  may  be  in  the  kingdom  of  heaven  with- 
out it. 

Still  again:  The  kingdom  6i  God  is  universal,  including 
all  moral  intelligences  that  willingly  submit  themselves  to 
the  Divine  will,  while  the  kingdom  of  heaven  is  Davidic, 
mediatorial.  Messianic,  and  has  for  its  object  the  establish- 
ment of  the  kingdom  of  God,  or  divine  rule,  in  the  earth. 

Once  more:  The  diagram  shows  the  kingdom  of  heaven 
ensphered  in  the  kingdom  of  God,  but  as  a  matter  of  fact 
the  kingdom  of  heaven  will  merge  into  and  coincide  with 
the  kingdom  of  (jod  when  Christ,  having  "  put  all  enemies 
under  his  feet,"  "  shall  have  delivered  up  the  kingdo;n  to 
God,  even  the  Father"  (1  Cor.  xv.  24,  25),  and  in  this  form 
will  continue  its  everlastingness. 

There  are  other  kingdom  phrases  —  such  as  "  Father's 
kingdom"    (Matt.  xxvi.   29),  "kingdom  of  Christ"    (Eph. 
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V.  5)  — which  have  their  inclusion  in  the  two  terms  we  are 
contemplating  viewed  as  realm  or  rule,  earthly  or  heavenly, 
or,  in  some  other  aspect,  and  so  do  not  need  separate  con- 
sideration. 

An  instance  of  the  lack  of  the  discrimination  intimated  in 
our  first  paragraph,  and  what  it  leads  to,  may  not  be  out  of 
place  just  here.  If  these  differentiations  are  valid,  the  editor 
of  Watchword  and  Truth  —  so  able,  so  careful,  almost  always 
so  correct,  as  an  exegete  —  must  be  at  fault  when  he  says: 
•*  In  the  Gospels,  *  the  kingdom  of  heaven '  or  of  *  the  heav- 
ens '  and  *  the  kingdom  of  God '  are  only  two  names  for  one 
kingdom.  The  names  are  used  interchangeably  all  through 
the  Synoptic  Gospels.  It  is  a  mistake,  therefore,  to  try  and 
put  a  meaning  on  the  one  differing  from  the  other  '*  (August, 
1914,  p.  212).  And  when  he  further  says,  in  emphatic  type: 
**  There  is  no  kingdom  of  heaven  on  earth  now,"  we  seem, 
if  the  two  are  synonymous,  identical,  to  be  left  in  bad  plight, 
then  —  though  with  hope  —  "  without  God,"  or  at  least  with- 
out a  kingdom  of  God,  "  in  the  world  " ! 

THE  CHURCH. 

At  the  close  of  the  fifteenth  chapter  of  Matthew,  where  we 
saw  the  rejection  of  the  King  complete,  the  question  was 
asked,  Now  what? 

When  the  "  kingdom  "  occupied  the  whole  field  of  vision 
—  was  "  the  whole  thing,"  so  to  speak  —  of  course  there 
was  nothing  said  about  the  church:  there  was  no  place  or 
call  for  it;  but  with  the  King  and  his  kingdom  rejected,  some 
expedient,  some  substitute,  must  be  devised.  That  expedient 
is  The  Church. 

The  word  "  expedient,"  in  this  connection,  will  very  likely 
produce  something  of  a  revulsion  of  feeling;  but  the  shock 
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it  gives  the  reader  is  small  compared  with  the  shocks  that 
came  to  the  writer  in  the  long  study  that  compelled  its  use. 
Reading  from  boyhood  the  man-made  headings  to  chapters 
and  at  the  top  of  pages  in  the  Old  Testament,  especially  in 
the  prophetical  books,  I  imbibed  the  common  belief  that  the 
church  bulks  pretty  large  in  those  writings.  But  those  guide- 
posts  are  simply  interpretation,  not  revelation.  It  might  as 
well  be  frankly  said  right  here  —  on  Scripture  authority  too, 
for  not  anything  else  counts  in  this  study  —  there  is  no  such 
thing  o^  ''church"  in  the  Old  Testament!  It  is  kingdom, 
kingdom,  kingdom,  all  the  way  through. 

That  the  church  is  a  new  device,  an  afterthought  so  to  say, 
speaking  humanly,  is  plainly  the  teaching  of  St.  Paul  in  the 
third  chapter  of  Ephesians :  "  By  revelation  was  made  known 
unto  me  the  mystery  .  .  .  which  in  other  generations  was  not 
made  known  unto  the  sons  of  men,  as  it  hath  now  been  re- 
vealed unto  his  holy  apostles  and  prophets  in  the  Spirit; 
to  Wit,  that  the  Gentiles  are  fellow-heirs,  and  fellow-members 
of  the  body,  and  fellow-partakers  of  the  promise  in  Christ 
Jesus  through  the  gospel,  whereof  I  was  made  a  minister '' 
(ver.  3-7,  Rev.).  The  same  truth  is  set  forth  also  in  Colos- 
sians  i.  23-27.  The  revelation  of  this  "  mystery "  was  by 
special  "dispensation"  (Col.  i.  25)  committed  to  St.  Paul. 
And  this  "  mystery  which  from  the  beginning  of  the  world 
hath  been  hid  in  God''  (Eph.  iii.  9)  was  not  that  the  Gen- 
tiles should  be  saved,  but  that  it  was  his  purpose  to  make  a 
new  thing  —  "the  church  which  is  his  [Christ's]  body" 
(Eph.  li.  22,  23) — composed  of  Gentiles  and  Jews  (1  Cor. 
xii.  13),  and  in  which  their  racial  distinctions  should  be  lost 
(Eph.  ii.  14,  16,  19,  20).  This  is  the  expedient,  this  is  the 
solution  of  the  problem  on  which  the  Old  Testament  prophets 
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give  no  light,  that  fills  the  interval  between  the  rejected 
King's  departure  and  his  return,  —  the  church  age. 

The  Greek  word  for  church,  ifcieXtfaich  ekklesia,  is  used  in 
the  New  Testament  115  times,  and  is  always  translated 
"  church  "  save  three  times  —  Acts  xix.  32,  39,  41  —  when 
it  is  translated  "  assembly,"  unless  we  except  Acts  xix.  37, 
where  the  word  "  hierosulos  "  {hieros,  temple,  and  suiand,  to 
rob)  is  translated  "  robbers  of  churches.'' 

This  word  is  derived  from  the  preposition  ek,  out  of,  and 
the  verb  kaleo,  to  call.  If  the  word  **  ekkaleo  "  thus  means 
to  call  out  of,  then  the  noun  "  ekklesia  "  would  mean  that,  or 
those,  called  out. 

The  King  comes  from  heaven  to  this  revolted  world,  God's 
messenger  to  an  apostate,  rebellious  race :  he  calls  men  to  him- 
v«jelf,  invites  them  to  transfer  their  allegiance  back  to  God. 
They  who  hear  and  heed  his  call  are,  in  Scripture  language 
(Rom.  viii.  2S) , fc\T)T6L^  kktoi,  "the  called,"  or  again  (Matt, 
xxiv.  22,  24,  31),  i/cXe/crSt,  eklektoi,  "the  elect,"  the  called 
(or  chosen)  out;  and  these  constitute  what  the  Scriptures  call 
ixxXtfaiay  ekklesia,  "  the  church." 

As  we  have  seen  the  kingdom  of  God  to  exist  under  a 
twofold  form  —  dominion  or  domain,  i.e.  kingdom-rule  and 
kingdom-realm  —  so  the  church  exists  under  a  twofold  desig- 
nation, the  invisible  church  and  the  visible  church. 

The  invisible  church.  The  actual  "  church,"  then,  consists 
of  those  who,  hearing  Christ's  call,  transfer  their  allegiance 
and  love  and  life  to  God,  of  course  evidencing  the  fact  by 
leading  the  life  of  the  children  of  God.  They  who  do  not, 
in  fact,  do  this  —  no  matter  what  they  profess —  are  not  of 
the  church,  but  of  "  the  world  that  lieth  in  the  evil  one '' 
(1  John  V.  19) ;  and  they  who  do  it,  are  not  of  the  world, 
but  of  the  church.    This  is  the  church  as  it  is  apprehended  in 
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the  mind  and  purpose  of  God,  and  is  to  be  presented  to  his 
Son,  "  a  glorious  church,  not  having  spot,  or  wrinkle,  or  any- 
such  thing"  (Eph.  v.  27).  This  is  the  genuine,  true  church 
of  Jesus  Christ.  This  is  the  "  body  "  of  which  Christ  is  "  the 
head''  (Eph.  i.  22,  23). 

This  church  coincides  with  the  kingdom  -rule  of  God, 
as  the  diagram  suggests,  and  entrance  to  it  is,  of  course, 
the  same  as  entrance  into  the  kingdom  of  God,  i.e.  by  the 
new  birth,  regeneration,  or,  as  the  Greek  of  John  iii.  3  gives 
it,  by  being  "  begotten  from  above." 

The  visible  church.  By  confessional  word  and  deed  they 
who  hear  and  heed  Christ's  call  become  known.  They  take 
on  organic  form  and  are  denominated  by  names :  hence  "  de- 
nominations." The  spiritual  becomes  phenomenal,  the  in- 
visible visible.  Others,  too,  become  associated  with  them, 
just  as  a  "mixed  multitude"  (Ex.  xii.  38)  became  attached 
to  the  Israelites  on  their  journey  from  Egypt  to  Canaan  — 
with  Israel  but  not  truly  of  Israel,  demoralizing,  hindering, 
a  reproach  (Num.  xi.  4-6).  These  all  belong  to  the  same 
assembly,  yes,  to  the  church:  the  true  belonging  to  the  king- 
dom of  God,  the  false,  who  are  tares  and  not  wheat,  who  are 
bad  and  not  good  fish,  belonging  to  the  reprobate  part  of  the 
kingdom  of  heaven,  as  the  diagram  may  signify.  Such  is  the 
visible  church. 

Denominatiotis,  The  visible  church  is  thus  marked  oflF 
into  "  denominations."  Of  those  bearing  a  Catholic  name, 
there  are  the  Greek  Catholic  Church,  which  rightfully  claims 
to  be  the  oldest  of  all;  Roman  Catholic  Church,  Old  Cath- 
olic Church,  Catholic  Apostolic  Church,  Reformed  Catholic 
Church,  and  Independent  Catholic  Church.  The  late  Daniel 
W.  Fisher,  long  the  honored  president  of  Hanover  College, 
in  his  book,  "  The  Unification  of  the  Churches,"  says  there 
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are  164  Protestant  denominations  in  the  United  States,  of 
which  24  are  Lutheran,  16  Baptist,  13  or  14  Methodist, 
12  Presbyterian,  4  Reformed,  2  Episcopalian,  2  Disciple,  2 
United  Brethren,  1  Congregationalist ;  while  the  remaining  87 
bodies  comprise  but  about  one  tenth  of  the  entire  Protestant 
membership.  As  to  the  status  of  these  denominationalists, 
all  in  these  sects,  sections,  segments,  fragments,  fractions, 
parts  of  the  visible  church  who  have  "  received  "  Jesus  Christ 
(John  i.  12),  who  "believe"  on  him  (John  v.  24;  Acts  xvi. 
31)  and  are  consequently  "  saved,"  who  are  "  the  children  of 
God  by  faith  in  Jesus  Christ"  (Gal.  iii.  26),  are  of  the  ver- 
itable kingdom  of  God,  and  belong  to  the  one,  true,  invisible 
church,  the  "  church  of  the  firstborn,  which  are  written  in 
heaven"  (Heb.  xii.  23).  Those  who  have  not  this  character 
may  have  membership  in  the  visible  church,  but  are  not  of 
the  invisible  church.  And  for  any  denomination,  i.e.  any  frac- 
tion or  sect,  to  claim  that  it  is  the  whole  and  only  church,  as 
Romanists  claim,  involves  the  ridiculous  mathematical  ab- 
surdity that  a  part,  a  fraction,  is  equal  to  the  whole! 

According  to  Acts  xv.  13-17,  it  is  the  plan  and  purpose  of 
God,  during  the  present  dispensation  or  church-age  while  the 
King  is  absent  and  the  kingdom  of  heaven  is  in  abeyance,  *  to 
take  out  from  among  the  Gentiles  a  people  for  his  name '  — 
the  church  —  and,  when  this  is  accomplished,  then  the  "  re- 
turn "  and  the  open  establishment  of  the  kingdom. 

If  there  is  no  such  thing  as  "  church  "  in  the  Old  Tes- 
tament, as  has  been  here  claimed,  it  may  be  asked,  Are 
Christians  in  this  church-age  to  be  debarred  from  the  rich 
supplies  of  religious  truth  with  which  that  portion  of  Scrip- 
ture is  stored  ?  In  all  Scripture,  "  rightly  dividing  the  word 
of  truth"  (2  Tim.  ii.  15)  requires,  surely,  an  application 
only  to  the  Jew  of  what  belongs  specifically  to  the  Jew,  only 
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to  the  Gentile  of  what  belongs  specifically  to  the  Gentile,  and 
to  the  church  of  God  (1  Cor.  x.  32)  what  belongs  to  the 
church;  still,  as  the  diagram  may  illustrate,  while  kingdom 
truth  does  not  belong  to  members  of  the  church,  as  such,  it 
may  belong  to  the  same  individuals  as  members  of  the  kingdom 
of  God,  and  they  are  therefore  entitled  to  it.  But  to  filch 
from  the  Jew,  by  a  spiritualizing  process  —  how  much  of 
this  there  is!  —  the  blessings  that  belong  specifically  to  the 
Jew  and  bestow  them  upon  the  church,  yet  careful  to  leave 
all  the  curses  to  be  literally  visited  upon  poor  Israel's  head, 
is  atrocious,  —  an  exegetical  graft  procedure  that  should  at 
once  and  forever  cease.     Let  due  discrimination  be  used. 

Another  instance  of  the  lack  of  the  discrimination  inti- 
mated in  our  first  paragraph,  and  what  it  leads  to,  seems 
pertinent  just  here.  Cardinal  Gibbons,  in  his  "  Faith  of  Our 
Fathers,"  page  23,  says :  "  The  church  is  called  a  kingdom. 
Now  in  every  regulated  kingdom  there  is  but  one  king,  one 
form  of  government,  one  uniform  body  of  lazvs,  which  all 
are  obliged  to  observe.  In  like  manner,  in  Christ's  spiritual 
kingdom  there  must  be  one  chief  to  whom  all  owe  spiritual 
allegiance,  one  form  of  ecclesiastical  government,  one  uni- 
form body  of  laws  which  all  Christians  are  bound  to  ob- 
serve." Then  follows  what,  at  first  blush,  appears  to  be  an 
invincible  argument  in  proof  of  the  claims  of  the  one  only 
church,  i.e.  the  Roman  Catholic  Church.  But  a  little  scrutiny 
will  see  the  fallacy  and  fatuity  of  the  Cardinal's  argument. 

The  church  is  called  a  kingdom !  Does  "  calling  "  a  thing 
thus  and  so  make  it  so?  Back  in  civil-war  times  a  mule  was 
called  a  brevet  horse.  Calling  the  much-enduring  but  some- 
times refractory  hinny  a  horse  did  not  make  him  a  horse :  he 
was  a  mule  just  the  same.  Calling  the  church  a  kingdom 
does  not  make  it  a  kingdom.     The  simple  fact  is,  in  Scrip- 
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ture  the  church  is  never  called  a  kingdom,  nor  is  Christ  ever 
called  the  King  of  the  church.  He  is  the  "  head  "  of  which 
the  church  is  the  "  body  '* :  "  The  God  of  our  Lord  Jesus 
Christ,  the  Father  of  glory  .  .  ,  gave  him  to  be  the  head  over 
all  things  to  the  church,  which  is  his  body'*  (Eph.  i.  17,  22, 
23),  In  Ephesians  v.  23-32  and  in  Revelation  xix.  7-9,  the 
marriage  relation  is  used  to  depict  Christ  and  the  church  — 
he  is  the  "  husband,''  the  church  the  "  wife."  But  King 
never,  never!  So  the  prelate's  rock- foundation  on  which  he 
essayed  to  build  an  imposing  framework  of  riveted  structural 
steel  with  the  filling  of  poured  cement  turning  to  adamant, 
turns  out  to  be  a  quagmire  basis  with  a  specious  cardboard 
structure  reared  on  it:  whirling  winds,  descending  rains,  rag- 
ing floods,  are  not  necessary  for  its  demolition  —  a  breath 
blows  it  away.  And  the  gift  to  Peter  of  *'  the  keys  of  the 
kingdom  of  heaven"  (Matt.  xvi.  19),  which  a  footnote  in 
the  Douay  Bible  says  signifies  "  all  fulness  of  ecclesiastical 
power  " !  cannot  be  for  use  in  the  wards  of  the  lock  of  the 
church,  for  the  plain  reason  that  the  kingdom  of  heaven  is 
not  the  church. 

If  the  church  is  a  kingdom,  the  two  words  should  have 
interchangeable  use.  But  they  are  never  so  used  in  Scripn 
ture,  and  cannot  be.  Let  us  try  it :  Luke  xix.  12,  *  Gone  into 
a  far  country  to  receive  a  church  and  to  return'?  2  Timo- 
thy iv.  1,  *  Who  shall  judge  the  quick  and  the  dead  at  his 
appearing  and  his  church 'f    It  won't  work. 

It  should  be  said,  in  brief,  that  there  are  four  great  lines 
of  revelation  running  through  the  Bible  and  first  coming  into 
prominence  in  this  order:  1.  Creation;  2.  The  nations;  3.  Is- 
rael and  the  kingdom;  4.  Th^  church.  The  New  Testament 
so  reverses  this  order  that  when  Christ,  who  is  the  one  hope 
of  all  these,  comes  the  second  time  to  consummate  the  Divine 
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purpose,  he  has  to  do,  first,  with  the  church  which  he  raises 
and  removes,  exalts  and  glorifies;  second,  with  Israel  and 
the  kingdom  which  he  restores ;  third,  with  the  nations  whom 
he  subdues;  and  fourth,  with  creation  which  he  will  renew, 
for  the  creation,  which  is  groaning  and  travailing  in  pain 
now,  he  will  deliver  from  the  bondage  of  corruption  into  the 
glorious  liberty  of  the  children  of  God  (Rom.  viii.  21,  22). 
According  to  the  futurist  view  of  the  Book  of  Revelation 

—  which  seems  to  the  writer  the  only  tenable  view,  however 
much  the  preterist  and  presentist  views  may  seem  to  have 
had  fulfillment  —  the  historic  events  beginning  with  chapter 
iv.,  meta  tauta,  "  after  these  things,"  belong  to  the  period 
after  the  church  is  removed  from  the  earth,  *'  caught  up " 
(1  Thess.  iv.  13-17),  for  the  church  is  seen  no  more  in  the 
Book  after  chapter  iii.  22.  What  further  office  the  church 
has  to  subserve  would  be  an  interesting  inquiry  which  cannot 
be  entered  into  here. 

In  our  Biblical  Study,  starting  with  what  seemed  to  be  the 
necessary  assumption  that  the  three  phrases,  "  kingdom  of 
God,"  "  kingdom  of  heaven,"  and  "  the  church,"  while  having 
much  meaning  in  common,  nevertheless  had  each  a  concep- 
tion that  distinguished  and  differentiated  it  from  the  others, 
we  sought  to  ascertain,  if  we  could,  the  content  of  these  terms 
and  what  are  their  distinguishing  differences.  It  is  submit- 
ted that  the  following  conclusions  have  been  fairly  and  legit- 
imately—  might  I  not  say  necessarily?  —  reached:  1.  That 
the  kingdom  of  God  is  universal  —  universe-comprehending 

—  and  either  as  kingdom-realm  or  kingdom-rule  (not  always 
both)  encompasses,  as  the  diagram  illustrates,  the  kingdom 
of  heaven  and  the  church.  2.  That  the  kingdom  of  heaven 
is  that  special  earthly  dominion  which  God  promised  to  his 
Son  who  came  down   from  heaven,  and  which,  rejected,  is 
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now  in  abeyance  while  the  King  is  absent,  but  is  to  be  set 
up  and  established  in  power  when  he  shall  return.  3.  That 
the  church  is  an  elected,  selected,  body  which  is,  in  its  offices, 
working  out  God's  plan  and  fulfilling  his  purpose  in  the  in- 
terval while  the  kingdom  of  heaven  is  in  iabeyance  during 
the  King's  absence,  and  shall  itself  be  taken  from  the  earth 
when  the  King  returns  and  sets  up  his  promised  kingdom. 
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ARTICLE  VII. 

BAAL,  SHECHEM,  AND  THE  TEXT  OF 
JOSHUA  XXIV. 

BY   HAROLD    M.   WIENER,   M.A.,  LL.B.,  OF  LINCOLN'S  INN, 
BARRISTER-AT-LAW. 

In  Gen.  xii.  6  we  read  that  Abram  on  his  first  arrival  in 
Canaan  passed  through  the  land  "  to  the  place  <D^po)  of  She- 
chem  unto  the  terebinth  of  Moreh."  The  Hebrew  word,  like 
the  cognate  Arabic,  has  a  special  religious  significance,  and 
it  is  generally  admitted  that  it  here  bears  that  sense.  Thus 
Skinner  ad  loc,  writes:  "The  historic  truth  is  that  the 
sanctuaries  were  far  older  than  the  Hebrew  immigration, 
and  inherited  their  sanctity  from  lower  forms  of  religion. 
That  fact  appears  in  verse  6  in  the  use  of  the  word  D^P^' 
which  has  there  the  technical  sense  of  '  sacred  place,'  as  in 
xxii.  4,  xxviii.  11,  xxxv.  1  (LXX),  Ex.  iii.  5,  1  Sam.  vii.  16, 
Jer.  vii.  12."  In  this  he  is  merely  echoing  recent  German 
commentators. 

It  is  obvious  that  at  the  time  of  Abram*s  first  entrance 
into  Canaan  a  sacred  place  cannot  have  been  sacred  to  the 
God  of  Israel  eo  nofnine.  The  utmost  that  can  be  suggested 
is  that  by  a  kind  of  religious  syncretism  the  patriarch  iden- 
tified the  Deity  worshipped  at  that  place  with  the  Being  Who 
had  commanded  him  to  leave  his  home  and  his  family.  We 
find  an  instance  of  a  similar  identification  in  the  words  **  I 
am  the  God  of  Bethel,"  etc.,  in  xxxi.  15. 
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This  and  similar  passages  are,  however,  in  defiance  of  the 
clear  evidence  of  the  text  interpreted  by  the  Wellhausen 
school  as  later  explanations  to  account  for  the  sacredness  of 
the  spots  named.  Thus  Skinner  writes :  "  The  original  mo- 
tive of  this  and  similar  legends  is  to  explain  the  sacredness 
of  the  principal  centers  of  cultus  by  definite  manifestations  of 
God  to  the  patriarchs,  or  definite  acts  of  worship  on  their 
part  "  (Genesis,  p.  246).  To  this  there  are  at  least  three  good 
answers. 

First,  as  already  pointed  out,  the  text  treats  the  sacred 
place  as  being  already  a  sanctuary  when  Abram  immigrated. 
If  we  read  a  statement  that  A  came  to  the  city  of  London,  we 
should  infer  that  he  found  such  a  city  in  existence,  and  not 
that  the  story  was  written  to  account  for  the  city.  Similarly 
if  we  read  that  A  came  to  the  place  of  Shechem,  we  must 
infer  that  he  found  such  a  place  in  existence,  and  not  that 
the  story  was  written  to  account  for  the  place.  Secondly,  it  has 
been  well  shown  by  Eerdmans  (Alttestamentliche  Studien, 
II,  Die  Vorgeschichte  Israels,  pp.  29  f.)  that  in  the  period 
of  the  kingdom  Shechem  was  not  a  holy  place  of  importance. 
Thirdly,  we  know  from  Judges  viii.  33-ix.  57  that  both  holy 
place  and  tree  (ix.  7)  were  at  a  later  date  in  fact  connected 
with  the  worship  of  Baal-berith,  who  was  regarded  by  the 
writer  of  verses  33  f.  as  distinct  from  the  God  of  Israel.  So 
far  from  thinking  that  these  narratives  are  correctly  ex- 
plained by  the  Wellhausen  school  in  their  defiance  of  all  the 
known  facts  I  believe  that  this  and  other  sacred  places  were 
connected  with  the  worship  of  the  local  Baal,  that  the  orig- 
inal text  told  how  the  patriarchs  worshipped  the  Baal,  and 
that  it  is  the  removal  of  the  word  Baal  from  the  text  by  later 
scribes  who  treated  passages  like  Hosea  ii.  18  f.  as  canons  of 
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emendation  that  has  obscured  the  true  state  of  affairs.^  The 
only  question  that  appears  to  me  to  be  open  is  whether  the 
patriarchs  in  all  cases  identified  the  local  Baal  with  the  Baal 
whom  they  specifically  worshipped,  and  the  passages  in 
Genesis  seem  to  show  that  at  any  rate  in  many  instances  they 
actually  did.  It  is  difficult,  for  example,  to  suppose  that  in 
Gen.  xxii.  the  Baal  of  the  "  place ''  that  God  had  told  Abra- 
ham of  was  distinct  in  his  mind  from  the  God  who  gave 
the  command.  Further  the  Canaanites  worshipped  Baal- 
Shemaim  "Lord  of  Heaven"  (see  International  Standard 
Bible  Encyclopaedia,  p.  345),  and  though  this  appears  to  have 
been  a  sun-god,  the  title  strikingly  recalls  the  language  of 
Gen.  xiv.  and  xxiv.  Would  Abraham  necessarily  have  been 
conscious  of  any  difference?  In  this  connection  attention 
may  be  drawn  to  the  probability  that  Baal  Sebaoth  —  Lord 
of  Hosts  —  was  an  old  title  of  the  God  of  Israel.  The  most 
usual  form  found  in  the  Massoretic  text  is  the  ungrammatical 
form  with  the  tetragrammaton.  It  is  certain  that  our  He- 
brew text  has  undergone  drastic  revision  in  the  occurrences 
of  this  phrase.  Thus  it  is  found  in  the  LXX  of  Josh.  vi.  17. 
though  the  Massoretic  text  does  not  contain  the  phrase  be- 
fore Samuel.  This  is  not  a  gloss  as  Hollenberg  thought,  for 
our  Septuagintal  authorities  give  two  diflPerent  representa- 
tions of  the  word  '^a^atod  zxiArtov  ivvafietav  (see  also  Dahse, 
Textkritische  Materialien  zur  Hexateuchfrage,  I,  p.  12). 
For  the  history  of  the  religion  stress  should  be  laid  on  the 

'  It  must  be  remembered  that  the  tetragrammaton  is  a  proper 
name,  and  that  its  appearance  in  Gen.  xii.  7  is  as  awkward  as  the 
phrase  "  to  Thomas  that  appeared  to  him  "  would  be  in  English. 
A  common  noim  is  required  as  in  xxxv.  1.  Presumably  Baal  is 
the  word  that  has  suffered  removal.  See  further  Bibliotheca 
Sacra,  Jan.  and  Apr.  1915. 
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fact  that  the  patriarchs  seem  unhesitatingly  to   have  recog- 
nized the  sanctity  of  certain  preexisting  "  places." 

In  the  light  of  the  foregoing  observations  I  turn  to  Josh. 
xxiv.    It  is  not  my  purpose  to  examine  the  whole  of  the  not 
inconsiderable  variations  in  the  text  presented  by  the  LXX. 
On  the  contrary  my  desire  is  to  concentrate  on  certain  points 
which  are  important  for  the  study  of  the  history  and  religion 
of  Israel  not  less  than  for  the  textlial  criticism  of  the  OM 
Testament.     First,  I  wish  to  emphasize  the  fact  that  so  far 
as  we  know  there  was  at  Shechem  no  sanctuary  of  the  God 
of  Israel  eo  nomine,  but  that  both  before  and  after  the  time 
of  Joshua  there  was  a  sanctuary  of  a  Baal.     Secondly,  this 
sanctuary   at  all  material  times  had  a  celebrated   terebinth. 
Historically  there   can   be  no  reasonable   doubt  that   this  i> 
*'  the  terebinth  "  mentioned  in  verse  26,  and  that  the  sanctu- 
ary of  the  same  verse  was  the  sanctuary  of  the  Baal.     Certain 
other  facts  should  be  brought  into  relation  with  these.    The 
Massoretic  text  of  this  verse  speaks  of  "  the  book  of  the  law 
of  God,"  the  Vulgate  of  "  the  book  of  the  law  of  the  Lord," 
the  LXX  only  of  *'  a  book"  (not  "the  book  "),  with  the  words 
"  law  of  God  "  (not  "  of  the  law  of  God  "  in  BA)  added,  ob- 
viously as  a  later  attempt  to  bring  the  original  Greek  text 
into   harmony    with    the   later   Hebrew.     No    Greek    scholar 
could   suppose    eh  /SifiXiov^  vofiov  rov  deov  to   be  a   render- 
ing of  the  Hebrew  for  "  the  book  of  the  law  of  God/'  and 
though  there  might  at  first  be  a  disposition  to  reject  the  ac- 
cusative  vofiov  for  the  vofAov  of  some  authorities,  the  telltale 
omission  of  the  definite  article  before  book  clearly  betra>'S 
the  history  of  the  text.     Accordingly  we  may  feel  sure  that 
in  the  earliest  text  Joshua  wrote  in  a  book,  not  in  the  book 
of  the  law. 

Next  it  must  be  noticed  that  our  textual  authorities  are 
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at  sixes  and  sevens  as  to  the  Divine  appellations  in  this  chap- 
ter. It  is  useless  to  undertake  any  inquiry  into  the  matter, 
pending  the  appearance  of  the  larger  Cambridge  Septuagint, 
but  it  may  be  pointed  out  at  once  that  in  verse  1  the  Vulgate 
has  *  in  the  sight  of  the  Lord'  {Domini),  and  can  claim  Ar- 
menian and  other  Septuagintal  support.  It  must  be  remem- 
bered that  Baal  was  quite  unobjectionable  as  a  title  of  the  God 
of  Israel  then  and  for  many  centuries  later. 

Very  interesting  are  certain  further  alterations  of  the  LXX 
or  its  Hebrew  original.  "  It  must,  however,  be  mentioned, ' 
writes  Mr.  Holmes  (Joshua,  pp.  8  f.),  "that  in  chapter  xxiv. 
the  LXX  has  a  double  variation  which  is  consistent  and 
wrong.  The  translation  substitutes  Shiloh  for  Shechem  in 
V.  1,  and  repeats  the  substitution  in  v,  25.  Here  the  LXX 
reading  is  unanimously  rejected ;  no  reason  can  be  adduced 
why  M.  T.  should  make  any  alteration.  But  a  very  good 
reason  can  be  discovered  for  the  alteration  by  LXX.  Shiloh 
was  well  known  as  a  sanctuary  from  the  first  book  of  Samuel, 
from  Jeremiah  and  from  Psalm  Ixxviii.  61,  whereas  the 
sanctity  of  Shechem  can  only  be  inferred  from  incidental 
notices.  The  LXX  translator  made  the  alteration  influenced 
by  the  fact  that  Shiloh  was  known  to  him  as  a  celebrated 
sanctuary  of  early  times  and  moreover  is  the  only  sanctuary 
so  far  mentioned  in  Joshua.  Six  times  in  the  last  few  chap- 
ters Shiloh  is  mentioned  as  the  sanctuary.  The  statement  of 
Bennett  that  the  substitution  is  a  harmonistic  alteration  with 
reference  to  chapter  xviii.  is  imperfect.  It  is  a  harmonistic 
alteration  with  reference  to  xviii.  1,  10 ;  xix.  37 ;  ^  xxi.  2 ; 
xxii.  9,  12.  (In  xviii.  8  Shiloh  is  not  in  LXX).  With  Shi- 
loh in  his  head  as  the  sacred  place  the  Greek  translator  made 
bis  only  important  deliberate  alteration." 

*  This  appears  to  be  a  misprint  for  51.  H.  M.  W. 
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But  this  is  an  understatement,  for  in  verse  25  t:he  LXX 
not  content  with  altering  Shechem  into  Shiloh  "  adds,  before 
the  tabernacle  of  the  God  of  Israel,  on  the  basis  of  Ps.  Ixxviii. 
60"  (p.  79).  I  should  rather  have  said  on  the  basis  of 
xviii.  1. 

The  reasons  for  the  alterations  are  clear.  In  the  view  of 
the  editor  who  was  responsible  for  them  (whether  they  were 
made  originally  in  Hebrew  or  in  Greek)  such  a  transaction 
as  this  ought  to  have  taken  place  at  the  religious  capital  for 
the  time  being,  i.e.  Shiloh,  the  seat  of  the  Ark  and  Taber- 
nacle, In  historic  truth  it  took  place  at  the  sanctuary  of  the 
Baal  in  Shechem,  a  Baal  who  at  a  date  subsequent  to  the 
covenant  made  by  Joshua  was  known  as  Baal-berith,  baal  of 
covenant. 

Leaving  aside  for  a  moment  the  religious  questions  in- 
volved it  is  natural  to  ask  whether  there  is  reason  to  think 
that  other  alterations  have  taken  place  in  the  text.  For  my- 
self I  confess  to  a  suspicion  that  the  original  text  told  of 
the  sacrifice  of  peace  offerings  and  burnt  offerings.  This 
would  be  in  line  with  the  other  covenants  of  the  same  type 
which  are  recorded  in  the  Bible,  the  type  that  I  have  ven- 
tured to  call  Pillar-covenants  (see  Studies  in  Biblical  Law, 
pp.  52-75,  81).  That  Joshua's  covenant  does  belong  to  this 
t}T)e  appears  to  be  established  by  verses  26  f.  If  this  sus- 
picion be  well  founded,  the  narrative  of  the  sacrifices  will 
have  been  omitted  in,  an  age  when  it  seemed  a  terrible  breach 
of  the  Law  to  offer  them  in  the  sanctuary  of  the  Baal  of 
Shechem. 

The  religious  questions  now  fall  to  be  considered.  Was  this 
proceeding  an  act  of  apostasy  to  any,  and,  if  so,  to  what  ex- 
tent?    Was  it  in  accordance  with  the  requirements  of  the 
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Law?  What  were  its  meaning  and  significance?  Such  ques- 
tions are  very  much  easier  to  ask  than  to  answer. 

It  seems  certain,  to  begin  with,  that  the  proceedings  were 
not  in  accordance  with  late  views  as  to  the  meaning  of  the 
Law  and  the  requirements  of  Israel's  religion,  and  we  may 
even  go  so  far  as  to  assert  with  some  confidence  that  the 
author  of  Judges  viii.  33  f.  would  scarcely  have  approved  of 
such  a  narrative.  That,  however,  does  not  necessarily  con- 
clude the  matter. 

It  should  be  noticed  in  the  first  place  that  the  whole  char- 
acter of  Joshua's  speech  is  most  emphatically  one  of  fidelity 
to  the  God  of  Israel.  The  whole  gist  of  the  transaction  lies 
in  verses  14  f.,  19-24,  the  choice  of  the  worship  of  the  Lord 
alone  to  the  exclusion  of  the  gods  worshipped  by  their  an- 
cestors in  Mesopotamia  and  Egypt  and  the  gods  of  the 
Amorites,  the  emphasis  laid  on  the  exclusiveness  of  His  cult 
and  the  exhortation  to  put  away  "  the  strange  gods  which 
are  in  your  midst."  That  does  not  look  as  if  the  Baal  df 
Shechem  was  regarded  as  a  strange  god.  It  would  be  very 
difficult  to  hold  in  the  teeth  of  such  language  that  the  trans- 
action was  felt  to  be  heretical.  Further  a  very  similar  scene 
had  been  enacted  at  the  same  place  by  Jacob  (Gen.  xxxv. 
2-4),  and  had  in  that  case  been  a  most  indubitable  act  of 
fidelity  to  his  God,  under  whatever  name  He  was  known.  If 
Abraham  could  properly  sacrifice  at  the  sacred  place  of  She- 
chem, if  Jacob  could  properly  select  it  for  the  great  renun- 
ciation of  idolatry,  it  is  difficult  to  hold  that  in  the  minds  of 
the  Israelites  of  that  day  the  place  was  associated  with  any 
cult  that  was  felt  to  be  antagonistic  to  the  worship  of  the 
God  of  Israel.  Given  the  fact  that  He  was  freely  called  by 
the  title  "  the  Baal,'*  then  and  for  long  after,  it  is  easy 
enough  to  understand  that  the  deity  worshipped  under  that 
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title  in  the  *  place '  of  Shechem  may  have  appeared  to  Abra- 
ham, to  Jacob,  and  to  Joshua  to  be  identical  with  Him.  Cer- 
tainly the  putting  aside  of  strange  gods  can  hardly  have 
taken  place  in  what  was  felt  to  be  the  sanctuary  of  one  of 
them. 

There  is,  however,  yet  another  most  remarkable  fact  to 
be  considered.  Deuteronomy  itself  distinctly  commanded 
the  ratification  of  its  covenant  in  this  neighborhood  (xi.  29  f.) 
'*  by  the  side  of  the  terebinth  ^  of  Moreh  *'  without  any  hint 
of  disapproval  of  this  tree.  Consequently  the  Deuteronomist 
took  the  same  view  as  Abraham,  Jacob,  and  Joshua,  and  re- 
garded this  neighborhood  as  the  fit  and  proper  place  for  the 
ratification  of  a  covenant  between  God  and  Israel.  It  follows 
that  in  his  opinion  it  would  scarcely  have  been  covered  by 
the  denunciation  of  Deut.  xii.  The  *  place '  of  Shechem  can- 
not have  been  regarded  as  one  of  the  places  where  tlie  na- 
tions to  be  dispossessed  worshipped  "their  gods"  (within 
the  meaning  of  the  chapter)  and  performed  "  all  the  abomi- 
nations of  the  Lord  which  He  hateth."  Deuteronomy  xxvii. 
tells  the  same  tale,  but  it  is  not  attributed  by  the  Wellhausen 
school  to  the  Deuteronomist  and  it  makes  no  mention  of  the 
terebinth.  Joshua  viii.  30-35  which  is  assigned  to  a  Deuter- 
onomic  editor  gives  an  account  of  the  fulfilment  of  the  in- 
structions. Prima  fa<:ie  a  modem  reader  would  have  re- 
garded the  place  with  its  terebinth  as  within  the  terms  of 
Deut.  xii.,  but  apparently  this  is  not  the  view  of  Deuteronomy 
itself.  It  had  been  the  scene  of  a  most  emphatic  renuncia- 
tion of  idolatry  by  Jacob,  and  seemingly  its  destruction  was 
never  intended  by  Deuteronomy. 

Who,  then,  was  Baal-berith  ?  He  was  the  bearer  of  a  name 
that  contains  the  most  unique  of  all  the  religious  ideas 
'This  and  not  the  plural  is  the  better  reading. 
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of  Israel  —  an  idea  that  is  more  unique  than  monotheism 
itself.^  I  have  always  had  the  greatest  difficulty  in  regard- 
ing him  as  other  than  the  God  of  Israel  in  spite  of  the  view 
taken  in  Judges  viii.  33  f.  Baal-berith  means  lord  of  cov- 
enant, covenant-maker.  The  covenant  relationship  between 
God  and  people  is  the  most  distinctive  of  all  the  Old  Testa- 
ment ideas,  for  there  is  no  parallel  either  to  the  adoption  of 
a  God  by  a  people  in  this  fashion  or  for  the  giving  of  legis- 
lation by  means  of  a  covenant  —  i.e.  a  duly  ratified  sworn 
agreement  —  between  a  God  and  a  people.  Here  I  may  cite 
some  sentences  from  my  article  "  Law  in  O.  T."  in  Murray's 
*'  Illustrated  Bible  Dictionary."  *'  The  covenants  constitute 
the  first  outstanding  feature  of  the  form.  Alone  among 
known  legislations,  large  portions  of  the  law  are  found  as 
terms  of  sworn  agreements  made  between  God  and  the  He- 
brew tribes.  Other  peoples  have  had  laws  to  which  they  at- 
tributed a  divine  origin,  but  the  covenant  form  is  unique.  .  .  . 
The  special  articles  in  this  volume  and  their  bibliographies 
attest  the  fact  that  there  exist  numberless  parallels  to  almost 
every  institution  and  idea  contained  in  the  law.  Talion  and 
blood-feud,  sin  and  crime,  clean  and  unclean,  the  priestly 
order,  sacrifice  and  ritual,  all  may  be  paralleled  from  other 
races.  Nor  is  it  diflPerent  if  we  turn  to  individual  rules.  With 
certain  striking  exceptions  (e.g.  the  law  of  ^strangers)  it  is 
possible  to  parallel  most  of  the  laws,  even  such  a  detail  as 
the  permission  to  pluck  grapes,  etc.,  Deut.  xxiii.  24  f.  [25  f.]  ; 
cf.  Post,  Grundriss,  ii.  426;  Manu,  viii.  341  (with  character- 

^See  especially  the  study  of  covenants  which  constitutes  the  sec- 
ond chapter  of  my  "Studies  in  Biblical  Law"  (LondoUp  D.  Nutt). 
I  was  much  interested  to  find  when  that  first  appeared  that  the 
idea  was  so  unexpected  that  I  had  some  difiSculty  in  explaining 
to  an  eminent  professor  of  law  that  it  really  was  a  Biblical  rep- 
resentation and  not  a  mere  metaphor  like  the  Social  Contract. 
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istic  differences),  etc.  Nor  again  is  this  the  only  legislation 
that  claims  a  divine  origin,  or  that  seeks  to  regulate  extra- 
jural  matters.  The  Hindu  law  books,  for  example,  deal  with 
faith,  penances,  purifications,  dress,  demeanor,  etc.,  as  well 
as  jural  law.  Every  ancient  legislation  is  and  must  be  the 
creation  of  its  age ;  and  as  the  objects  of  legislators  are  everv- 
where  similar,  and  laws  are  everywhere  directed  to  moulding 
human  conduct,  it  follows  that  every  archaic  legislation  be- 
longs to  a  family  group  and  differs  from  other  systems 
belonging  to  a  similar  stage  of  development  only  within  cer- 
tain more  or  less  defined  limits.  Naturally,  the  law  of  Moses 
bears  the  impress  of  the  history,  the  mind,  and  the  charac- 
ter of  the  nation  for  which  it  was  designed ;  but  so  does 
every  other  known  system.  And  withal  it  is  unique,  (i)  No 
other  legislation  is  comparable  in  literary  form  and  beauty, 
(ii)  While  many  of  the  rules  can  be  paralleled,  there  is  no 
parallel  to  such  a  collection  of  humane  rules:  hence  the  spirit 
and  general  effect  of  the  whole  are  different  from  those  of  all 
other  legislations,  (iii)  Perhaps  no  similar  legislation  has 
ever  been  so  free  from  rules  designed  to  benefit  some  privi- 
leged person  or  caste.  Special  consideration  is  shown  only 
to  the  helpless.  But  the  true  differentia  is  in  none  of  these 
things,  though  it  embraces  and  accounts  for  all.  It  lies  in 
the  attitude  towards  the  divine.  Everywhere  the  peculiar  re- 
lation between  the  one  God  and  the  separated  people  —  with 
all  it  involved  in  duty  to  God  and  duty  to  man  —  is  stamped 
on  institutions  designed  for  a  race  that  in  its  general  ideas 
and  primitive  civilization  differed  very  little  from  many  other 
races  in  similar  stages  of  development.  This  law  centers  in 
and  leads  to  God.  Its  ultimate  problem  is  not  legal  or  lit- 
erary or  economic  or  social:  it  is  theological"  (pp.  461  a, 
466  a). 
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Now  this  extraordinary  attitude  —  the  special  relationship 
of  God  and  people  —  is  implied  in  calling  a  God  baal-berith, 
covenant-maker  —  as  perhaps  no  other  phrase  could  imply  it. 
But  for  that  one  narrative  in  Judges  I  should  say  without 
hesitation  that  if  it  were  desired  to  find  the  epithet  which 
best  distinguished  Israel's  God  and  His  connection  with  the 
people  from  all  other  gods,  covenant-maker  would  be  the 
phrase. 

This  deity  *  covenant-maker  *  thus  bore  a  name  that  was 
the  most  appropriate  for  the  God  of  Israel  that  can  be  con- 
ceived. He  bore  it  at  a  place  where  apparently  the  covenant 
with  Israel's  God  had  been  ratified  once  or  twice  ^  and  at  a 
date  subsequent  to  such  ratification.  He  bore  it  among 
burghers  who  in  an  earlier  age  had  been  distinguished  from 
the  Israelites  mainly  by  non-circumcision,  and  had  raised  no 
objection  to  a  complete  fusion  with  them  (Gen.  xxxiv.).  His 
shrine  was  a  place  which  had  been  twice  chosen  by  the  most 
zealous  and  authoritative  of  the  worshippers  of  Israel's  God 
for  an  absolute  break  with  idolatry,  near  the  site  which  had 
been  selected  by  Deuteronomy  itself  for  the  scene  of  the  sol- 
emn avouching  of  God  by  people  and  people  by  God.  To  my 
mind  the  inference  is  irresistible.  Baal-berith  owes  his  name 
to  the  covenant  made  at  Shechem  by  Joshua  and  to  an  iden- 
tification with  Israel's  God.  It  may  be  that  his  worshippers 
did  not  at  all  times  so  identify  him,  and  that  in  the  days  of 
Abimelech  his  cult  contained  objectionable  elements.  But 
from  first  to  last  the  connection  with  the  God  of  the  patri- 
archs and  of  Joshua  is  manifest. 

*  I  write  "  once  or  twice  "  deliberately  to  allow  of  the  possibility 
(on  which  at  present  I  express  no  opinion)  that  Josh.  viii.  30  ff. 
\»  not  original.  In  that  case  Josh.  xxiv.  is  the  mutilated  narrative 
of  the  only  covenant  made  by  Joshua  in  the  neighborhood  of  She- 
chem in  accordance  with  the  instructions  of  Deuteronomy. 
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ARITCLE   VIII. 

THE  EFFECT  OF  THE  WAR  ON  CHRISTIAN 
REUNION. 

.      BY  WILLIAM  J.  H.  PETTER,  LL.B., 
HALIFAX,  NOVA  SCOTIA. 

The  effect  of  the  war  on  the  reunion  of  Christendom  is  a 
subject  that  opens  up  such  a  vast  field  of  interest  and  inquiry 
that  one  trembles  at  the  threshold,  and  wonders  in  bewilder- 
ment which  of  the  many  doors  that  give  entrance  into  the  sub- 
ject should  be  opened.  There  are  two  thoughts  which  are 
prominent  at  the  present  time :  The  first  is  the  unity  which  is 
being  shown  in  actual  operation  in  relieving  the  suffering  pro- 
duced by  the  war  —  a  unity  of  all  beliefs  and  creeds  and 
religions,  based  upon  the  outgoing  of  human  sympathy.  The 
other  is  the  realized  spiritual  unity  shown  on  the  field  of  battle 
between  the  chaplains  of  the  various  denominations  who  are 
working  together  in  perfect  cooperation  and  harmony.  These 
men  who  have  worked  side  by  side  to  relieve  suffering,  and 
who  have  ministered  side  by  side  in  danger  and  privation,  can 
never  go  back  to  the  old  prejudices  and  misunderstandings,  to 
the  narrow  spiritual  horizon  of  earlier  days.  A  statement  has 
recently  appeared  as  follows : — 

"In  the  new  Master  of  the  Temple,  Dr.  Barnes,  the  English 
Church  has  a  new  voice  which  will  be  heard  with  Increasing  in> 
terest  as  the  days  go  on.  In  his  Inaugural  sermon,  preached  a 
few  weeks  ago.  Dr.  Barnes  gave  expression  to  certain  views,  which, 
coming  from  a  man'  In  so  unique  a  position,  deserve  and  will  com- 
mand all  the  more  attention.  He  went  straight  to  the  point  In 
pleading  for  a  fuller  unity  among  Christians: — 
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" '  Let  us  not  forget  that  the  national  spiritual  experience  takes 
other  forms,  and  I  for  one  would  gladly  see  them  included  in  the 
National  Church.  The  great  Puritan  tradition  is  of  immense 
ethical  value,  and  in  its  best  expression  moulds  itself  closely  on 
Christ's  teaching.  The  Anglican  Church  would  be  richer  if  she 
could  include  within  herself  those  who,  guided  too  exclusively  by 
that  tradition,  have  separated  themselves  from  her.  And  the 
Quakers,  too,  with  their  burning  personal  religious  experience, 
and  their  insistence  on  the  sacramental  nature  of  all  our  actions, 
can  teach  us  things  that  we  must  not  forget.  He  who  would  serve 
Christ  in  his  generation  should  welcome  all  varieties  of  Christian 
religious  experience  in  proportion  to  their  power  to  reveal  God.' 

"  The  spirit  of  these  words  is  most  welcome,  and  bears  witness 
to  that  truest  of  attitudes  which  recognizes  aspects  of  truth  and 
life  outside  its  own  boundaries.  The  best  efforts  for  unity  to-day 
are  based  on  this  principle  of  recognizing  the  Divine  working 
wherever  it  is  seen,  and  of  seeking  to  co-ordinate  all  these  phases 
into  one  great  unity.  It  is  hardly  likely  that  Christian  people  will 
ever  agree  on  all  things,  but  it  is  certainly  possible  and  desirable 
that  they  should  approximate  towards  a  unity  which  includes 
many  varieties  which  are  seen  to  be  truly  of  God,  and  the  only 
centre  of  any  real  unity  is  the  person  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ, 
No  other  sort  of  Christian  unity  will  be  of  any  use  at  all." 

Dealing  first  with  the  human  side  of  reunion,  the  most  prom- 
inent movement  before  the  war  was  unquestionably  the  social 
movement.     One  writer  says: — 

"The  social  crisis  offers  a  great  opportunity  for  the  infusion  of 
new  life  and  power  into  the  religious  thought  of  the  Church.  Tt 
also  offers  the  chance  for  progress  in  its  life.  When  the  broader 
social  outlook  widens  the  purpose  of  a  Christian  man  beyond  the 
increase  of  his  church,  he  lifts  up  his  eyes  and  sees  that  there  are 
others  who  are  at  work  for  humanity  besides  his  denomination. 
Common  work  for  social  welfare  is  the  best  common  ground  for 
religious  bodies  and  the  best  training  school  for  practical  Christian 
unity.  The  strong  movement  for  Christian  union  in  the  United 
States  has  been  largely  prompted  by  the  realization  of  social  needs 
and  is  led  by  men  who  have  felt  the  attraction  of  the  Kingdom 
of  God  as  something  greater  than  any  particular  Church  and  as 
the  common  object  of  all.  Thus  the  divisions  which  were  caused 
in  the  past  by  differences  in  Dogma  and  Church  Polity  may  yet 
be  healed  by  unity  of  interest  in  social  salvation.  In  the  religion 
of  the  Old  Testament  and  in  the  aims  of  Jesus  Christ  the  recon- 
struction of  the  whole  of  human  life  in  accordance  with  the  will 
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of  God  and  under  the  motive  power  of  religion  was  the  ruling  pur- 
pose." 

Here,  then,  may  possibly  be  found  one  solution  of  the  problem. 
The  rising  tide  of  democracy  which  has  invaded  every 
branch  of  thought  and  activity  has  found  its  way  into  the 
churches.  "  Religion  no  longer  spends  its  immense  force  in 
tearing  men  out  of  social  life  and  isolating  them  from  family, 
property  and  state.  Therefore  it  is  now  free  to  direct  that 
force  toward  the  Christianizing  of  the  common  life."  The  old 
enthusiasm  is  now  directed  towards  the  moral  regeneration  of 
society,  and  our  eyes  are  witnessing  the  dawn  of  a  new  era 
for  humanity.  Ceremonialism  devoid  of  spiritual  power  which 
early  clogged  the  ethical  vigor  of  Christianity  was  broken  in 
the  Reformation,  and  has  never  recovered  its  strength.  Greek 
and  Roman  Catholicism  are  faithful  to  it  by  virtue  of  their 
conservatism,  but  even  there  it  is  no  longer  a  creative  force. 
There  are  extreme  ritualistic  drifts  in  a  few  individual  in- 
stances in  other  churches,  but  they  are  not  part  of  modern 
life;  being,  rather,  romantic  reactions  toward  the  past.  The 
present  tendency  to  a  more  ornate  and  liturgical  worship  in 
the  various  churches  is  aesthetic  —  not  sacramental  —  in  mo- 
tive, and  in  no  way  antagonistic,  by  reason  of  narrow  ecclesi- 
asticism,  to  social  reconstruction.  The  church  of  God  has 
always  preserved  the  priceless  heritage  of  the  Holy  Spirit  of 
God,  and  that  Holy  Spirit  was  infused  into  the  lives  of  its 
adherents.  The  early  Jewish  Church  possessed  this  tremen- 
dous, vital,  spiritual  force,  and  out  of  an  oppressed  community 
of  slaves  produced  an  organized  conquering  nation.  The 
same  vital  impetus  produced  the  fanaticism  and  fervor  of  the 
Crusades  and  has  been  the  impelling  motive  of  a  world-wide 
evangelism  in  our  own  day,  such  as  was  never  before  seen. 
Were  this  same  spiritual  force  directed  after  the  war,  and 
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largely  as  the  result  of  the  war,  into  the  channel  of  moral  and 
social  reconstruction,  there  would  be  discovered  a  unifying 
impulse  which  would  not  only  unite  the  warring  churches  in 
one  community  of  interest  and  endeavor,  but  also  incorporate 
a  large  constituency  now  entirely  antagonistic  to  organized 
religion,  but  fired  with  the  same  fervent  zeal  and  devotion  to 
the  cause  of  humanity. 

Of  the  two  great  fundamentals  of  Christian  unity,  the  first 
is,  then,  unity  in  devotion  to  the  cause  of  humanity.  This  is 
beginning  with  man  and  rising  up  to  God.  This  is  a  work 
so  vast  and  so  productive  of  results  that  it  necessitates  the 
sinking  of  all  differences  for  the  sake  of  the  ideal  set  out  by 
our  Divine  Master.  **  Thy  Kingdom  come ;  thy  will  be  done 
on  earth  as  it  is  in  heaven."  How  is  the  war  affecting  the 
cause  of  social  democracy?  Has  it  dealt  a  crushing  blow 
which  will  completely  shatter  all  possibility  of  church  reunion 
along  the  lines  of  social  enterprise?  I  think  not.  The  war 
is  a  sudden  catastrophe,  and  is  mysterious  and  in  some  ways 
inexplicable,  but  in  the  end  will  serve  to  strengthen  the  ideal 
of  a  pure  democracy.  It  is  bringing  about  closer  fellowship 
and  agreement  between  those  nations  of  the  world  who  stand 
for  high  principles.  The  Allied  nations  stand  on  one  plat- 
form with  regard  to  democracy.  Russia  is  rapidly  opening 
her  eyes  to  the  inevitability  of  popular  government,  and  a 
closer  union  will  further  the  universal  movement  towards  a 
greater  recognition  of  the  social  problems,  and  in  turn  will 
unite  the  churches  in  the  aim  already  suggested. 

Leaving  the  practical  side  of  the  subject,  we  will  now  con- 
sider the  question  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  various  ex- 
isting churches.     One  of  the  great  difficulties  facing  the  cause 
of  Christian  reunion  is  the  determined  attitude  of  the  Roman 
Vol.  LXXIII.     No.  292.     8 
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Church.     She  is  unwilling  to  consider  any  advances  except 

those  which  savor  too  largely  of  the  type  of  the 

"  young  lady  of  Riga 
Who  went  for  a  ride  on  a  tiger" — 

with  what  distressing  results  we  all  know.  Rome  is  always 
ready  to  receive  individual  contributions  to  the  cause  of  unity, 
but  firmly  rejects  any  thought  of  a  reunion  which  does  not 
consist  of  the  various  bodies  accepting  in  its  entirety  her 
scheme  of  government,  her  doctrines,  and  her  practices.  But 
is  there  not  a  perceptible  change  in  recent  years?  There  is 
an  acknowledgment  of  Protestant  methods  and  teaching,  and 
a  silent  confession  of  weakness,  which  appears  in  many  ways. 
Within  the  Roman  Church  there  are  and  always  have  been 
many  who  are  better  than  their  creed.  A  priest  stood  by  the 
dying  bed  of  Paulo  Panizzi,  a  monk  who  died  in  Rome  about 
the  year  1887.  In  his  lifetime  persecuted  by  the  Inquisition, 
he  died  in  full  communion  with  Rome.  The  priest  addressed 
him  thus :  "  You  will  see  the  Christ  —  perhaps  tonight,  per- 
haps tomorrow.  Tell  Him  there  are  still  some  in  Rome  who 
love  His  word  as  He  spake  it,  and  would  die  for  it  as  His 
followers  even  here."  Another  priest,  who  has  since  left  the 
Roman  Communion,  says :  "  I  believe  amid  all  the  corruption 
Christ  is  preached,  and  by  a  Divine  instinct  souls  are  led  to 
choose  the  good  and  reject  the  evil  —  even  the  evil  they  think 
they  believe."  There  seems  to  be,  besides  these  individual 
cases,  which  could  be  largely  multiplied,  considerable  modifica- 
tion in  the  attitude  of  Rome  towards  Anglicanism.  Writing 
on  the  dogma,  "  No  Salvation  out  of  the  [Roman]  Church/' 
Cardinal  Manning  mentions  with  approval  Augxistine's  saying, 
"  Many  sheep  without,  many  wolves  within,"  and  argues  from 
his  knowledge  of  English  Christians: — 
"I  have  known  intimately  souls  living  lives  of  visible  sanctifl- 
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cation  as  undoubtedly  the  work  of  the  Holy  Ghost  as  I  have  ever 
seen  in  all  conditions  of  life.  How  can  men  go  on  speaking  of 
those  out  of  the  Church  as  in  the  state  of  nature  and  in  bad  faith 
and  to  be  avoided  as  immoral?  .  .  .  But  what  [he  continues]  is 
the  state  of  France,  Italy,  Spain,  South  America?  All  the  light 
and  grace  of  the  Catholic  Church  is  in  vain  for  multitudes  in  the 
Catholic  Countries." 

Returning  to  the  recent  modifications  in  doctrine,  take  that 
of  direct  prayers  to  the  saints  for  gifts  and  blessings.  This 
doctrine  is  kept  back  from  manuals  intended  for  English 
readers.  Another  is  seen  in  the  recent  permission  to  converts 
to  regard  the  veneration  of  images,  relics,  and  so  forth,  as 
non-essential.  Still  another  is  the  permission  to  celebrate 
Mass  at  night  and  without  fasting.  Still  another  concession 
has  been  made  in  the  fact  that  the  words,  "  All  heretics, 
schismatics  and  rebels  against  our  lord  the  Pope  I  will  perse- 
cute and  attack,*'  are  omitted  by  Archbishops  and  Bishops 
taking  oath  under  the  English  Crown.  Many  other  points 
could  be  mentioned,  e.g.  that  an  indulgence  of  one  hundred 
days  is  granted  to  the  faithful  who  spend  fifteen  minutes  daily 
in  reading  the  Gospel  in  some  authorized  translation  —  this 
indulgence  to  be  applicable,  if  desired,  to  the  souls  in  purgatory 
—  a  curious  mixture  of  truth  and  error.  From  many  such 
signs  some  regard  it  as  a  fact  that  Rome  is  gradually  being 
transformed  from  within.  The  hope  is  that  she  is  being 
brought,  perhaps  unconsciously  to  herself,  into  closer  agree- 
ment with  Holy  Scripture,  Apostolic  and  primitive  practice, 
and  is  nearer  the  mind  of  Christ.  Nor  can  we  tell  whether 
it  may  not  be  the  Divine  Will  to  work  a  permanent  return  to 
truth,  through  these  subtle  adaptations  of  Roman  teachers  for 
temporal  ends.  Rome's  method  of  attracting  converts  from 
other  churches  may  prove  to  be  God's  method  of  enlightening 
Romanists.  Two  important  things,  however,  must  be  re- 
membered : 
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(1)  No  Roman  Doctrine  of  Trent  has  been  denied.  The 
instances  which  have  occurred  are  omissions  or  evasions,  for 
a  purpose  and  for  a  time. 

(2)  They  occur  in  books  intended  for  Protestants,  and 
are  given  grudgingly,  and  are  merely  adaptations  to  the  Pro- 
testant state  of  mind  and  knowledge  and  reason.  Many  earn- 
est Roman  Catholics  admit  these  concessions  are  unreal,  and 
grieve  over  the  apparent  hopelessness  of  doctrinal  and  spiritual 
reform  in  Rome.  It  is  therefore  vain  to  look  to  Rome  as  she 
is  at  present  for  any  contribution  to  this  problem  of  Christian 
unity.  The  war  has  done  little,  so  far  as  Rome  is  concerned, 
except  to  reveal  her  weakness  and  powerlessness,  and  to  hold 
up  to  ridicule  her  arrogant  pretensions,  her  edicts  and  de- 
crees. 

Turning  to  the  Greek-Russian  Orthodox  Church,  we  find 
a  growing  regard  for,  and  interest  in,  the  Anglican  position. 
There  is  also  a  very  distinct  realization  that  any  union  with 
Rome  as  she  is,  is  completely  impossible.  Archbishop  Platon 
says : — 

"  We  of  the  Russian  Orthodox  Church  and  the  Roman  Catholics 
can  have  no  Church  union  or  communion.  The  Roman  Church 
knows  no  union  hut  complete  annexation  in  the  sense  of  perfect 
absorption.  Temporarily  she  may  admit  a  union  founded  on  equal 
rights,  but  later  will  endeavor  to  turn  equal  rights  into  complete 
subjection.  .  .  .  [Looking  towards  Anglicanism,  he  says],  I  became 
convinced  that  not  only  dogmatical  difficulties  which  I  do  not  even 
touch  on  for  the  present,  but  differences  of  ritual,  also  keep  us 
separated  from  you." 

He  speaks  of  the  difficulty  of  worshiping  in  another's  church 
and  with  another's  rites ;  yet  beneath  all  the  acknowledgment 
of  difficulties,  he  sees  no  reason  why  at  some  future  time 
visible  Christian  union  may  not  be  achieved.  Just  as  the 
Eastern  Orthodox  Church  existed  side  by  side  with  the  West- 
ern until  the  eleventh  century,  the  parallel  existence  of  the 
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Russian  Orthodox  and  the  Anglican  as  sister  churches  might 
come  to  pass.  He  says :  "  We  do  not  ask  you  to  submit,"  as 
Rome  does,  "  we  only  ask,  Do  you  hold  the  same  Catholic 
faith  we  have  inherited  from  our  fathers?  If  you  do  we  are 
brothers/'  Many  learned  Russian  theologians  have  made  a 
profound  study  of  the  Anglican  position,  and  look  with  sym~ 
pathy  and  goodwill  toward  the  West.  There  is,  however,  a 
strong  undertone  of  feeling  that  somehow  we  do  not  as  a 
church  retain  all  those  characteristics  which  to  them  are  the 
essentials  of  orthodoxy.  There  is  a  far  deeper  conception  of 
the  spiritual  basis  of  Christian  unity  in  the  worship  of  the 
Russians,  and  with  the  increasing  friendship  cemented  by  al- 
liance we  may  hope  for  mutual  understanding.  There  is  no 
possibility  or  prospect  of  union  with  Rome ;  but  with  the  Greek 
Church  we  are  at  one  in  at  least  a  single  point,  which  is  in 
protest  against  the  attitude  and  errors  of  Rome. 

Turning  yet  again  to  the  various  sects  and  denominations 
which  make  up  Protestant  Christendom,  we  are  confronted  by 
an  entirely  different  problem.  We  have  a  large  majority 
already  acknowledging  organic  unity  and  rejoicing  in  cooper- 
ation. There  is  a  unity  amongst  them  all  and  with  a  large 
part  of  the  Anglican  communion,  which  arises  out  of  the 
consciousness  that  there  are  certain  members  in  them  all  who 
are  animated  by  a  living,  conscious  faith  in  Christ  Himself 
as  branches  in  the  vine,  and  are  living  in  fellowship  with  God 
and  with  His  Son  Jesus  Christ,  and  thus  have  fellowship  one 
with  another.  The  anathemas  of  churches  and  the  suspicious 
questioning  glances  of  ecclesiastical  conservatism  are  of  no 
avail  against  this  felt  oneness  with  each  other  in  Christ.  This 
is  assuredly  true  unity,  and  here  we  find  another  possible  so- 
lution of  our  problem. 

The  thought  of  visible  unity  has  often  been  strongly  em- 
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phasized,  because  it  is  said  that  one  of  the  g^eat  hindrances 
to  the  world's  belief  in  Christ  has  been  the  absence  of  visible 
organic  unity.     The  Roman  Church  once  possessed  this  un- 
disputed unity  in  Spain  and  Italy,  Austria  and  South  America, 
but  the  spectacle  of  these  nations  has  not  converted  the  world. 
The  hindrances  to  the  world's  believing  in  Christ  are  not  be- 
cause of  the  multiplicity  of  sects,  but  of  an  entirely  different 
order.     The    bitterness,    the    aggressiveness,    the    strife,    the 
energy  wasted  in  conflict,  the  excommunications,  the  intoler- 
ance, the  ignorance,  the  refusal  to  hold  communion  with  those 
who  differ  —  these  things  have  shocked  the  world.     When  to 
this   unchristianlike   spirit   are   added   those   demands   which 
Rome  has  multiplied  to  an  appalling  and  impossible  extent,  we 
cannot  wonder  that   such  a  misrepresented  Christianity   has 
not  only  failed  to  convert  the  world,  but  has  proved  a  stum- 
blingblock  in  the  path  of  reunion.    Any  lasting  union  depends 
on  its  being  grounded  in  truth  and  manifested  in  love.     The 
High  Priestly  prayer  of  our  Lord  was  full  of  a  solemnity, 
almost  sadness,  which  seems  to  indicate  that  He  did  not  an- 
ticipate its  complete  fulfillment  in  this  present  dispensation. 
Like  the  command,  "  Be  ye  therefore  perfect,"  it  is  a  high 
ideal  to  be  aimed  at ;  but,  because  of  man's  self-will  and  pride, 
it  will  not  be  attained  or  manifested  until  the  day  when  Christ 
Himself  shall  return.     We  can,  however,  cultivate  charity  and 
humility,  and  check  every  attempt  to  introduce  terms  of  com- 
munion and  salvation  not  insisted  upon  by  the  Divine  Head 
of  the  church. 

In  the  mission  field  much  can  be  found  of  an  interesting 
nature  on  the  subject.  At  the  present  time  there  is  no  cooper- 
ation with  the  Roman  Church,  although  personal  friendship 
among  the  missionaries  may  be  very  strong.  The  Roman 
missionaries  are  forbidden  to  enter  into  any  agreement  with, 
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or  take  part  in  any  practical  effort  in  cooperation  with,  the 
representatives  of  other  Christian  bodies.  The  Russian  Orth- 
odox Church  also  cannot  at  present  enter  into  any  real  or  full 
unity.     Archbishop  Nicolai  says: — 

"  I  am  in  friendly,  more  than  that,  brotherly  relations  with  all 
the  missionaries  of  other  sections  known  to  me,  and  so  are 
our  Christians  with  their  Christians.  So  shall  we  be  from  our 
part  always,  because  we  know  that  the  first  duty  of  us  Christians 
is  to  cultivate  Christian  love  to  all  men,  and  particularly  to  our 
brothers  in  Christ.  But  nevertheless  there  is  no  real  or  full  unity 
between  us  and  the  other  sections,  more  than  that  we  are  far  from 
such  unity  because  we  are  divided  in  the  Christian  Doctrine." 

Contrast  these  words  with  the  declaration  of  the  Christian 

Federation  of  China,  in  which  are  representatives  of  a  large 

number  of  missionary  societies : — 

"  The  work  of  this  Federation  shall  be  to  encourage  everything 
that  will  demonstrate  the  existing  essential  unity  of  Christians, 
to  watch  foi*  opportunities  of  united  prayer  and  mutual  conference 
between  representatives  of  different  bodies  of  Christians." 

In  the  denominations  at  home,  as  abroad,  there  is  seen  to  be 
an  increasing  readiness  to  cooperate  along  every"  line  in  which 
the  central  facts  of  faith  are  made  the  basis  of  cooperation. 
There  is  a  great  tendency  towards  unity,  and  in  some  cases 
an  actual  federation  has  taken  place  or  is  pending.  The  more 
widespread  use  of  a  liturgical  form  of  service,  and  increased 
friendly  relations  between  our  own  church  and  these  various 
bodies  —  these  two  are  doing  much  to  break  down  prejudice, 
and  open  the  way  for  a  closer  cooperation  than  ever  before. 
The  diminution  of  missionary  subscriptions,  owing  to  war 
conditions,  will  serve  to  promote  consolidation;  and  we  may 
expect,  in  the  near  future,  many  new  developments  of  Chris- 
tian union  from  an  economic  motive.  In  almost  every  part 
of  the  mission  field  the  problem  of  overlapping  is  being  ef- 
fectively dealt  with  by  a  local  board,  and  the  effect  of  the  war 
will  be,  unquestionably,  to  promote  all  that  can  possibly  be 
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done  to  unite  the  various  organizations  at  work.  With  an 
increasing  shortage  of  missionaries  to  fill  vacant  stations,  and 
an  increase  of  opportunity,  the  schemes  at  present  on  foot  to 
federate  missionary  activity  will  receive  a  tremendous  im- 
petus, and  will  carry  the  newly  formed  local  churches  far  on 
the  way  to  what  might  be  called  federated  national  churches, 
similar  to  that  which  already  exists  in  China. 

Looking  out  over  the  world,  we  see  conditions  to-day  which 
prepare  men*s  minds  for  a  wider  unity  in  all  the  activities  of 
life.  The  assumption  of  control  by  the  military  authorities  in 
many  places  is  accustoming  the  minds  of  the  men  to  a  central 
authority.  The  great  increase  of  cooperation  in  business,  re- 
sulting in  monopolies  run  by  a  few  men  of  outstanding  wealth 
or  commercial  genius,  is  leading  men  to  realize  the  value  of 
combining  their  capital  and  machinery  for  mutual  benefit.  The 
fact  of  successful  cooperation  on  the  part  of  the  warring  na- 
tions, and  the  vast  increase  in  efficiency  made  by  the  unity  of 
forces,  are  gr^at  object  lessons  to  the  churches.  There  is  a 
general  tendency  in  the  world  to-day  towards  cooperation, 
and  the  uniting  of  forces  for  successful  enterprise.  The 
stores,  railroads,  power  and  light  companies,  public  corpor- 
ations, trades  unions,  world  federation  of  labor  —  all  exhibit 
to  us  the  advantage  of  unity ;  and,  turning  to  the.  Church,  we 
find  three  years  of  wrangling  over  an  attempt  to  establish 
practical  unity  in  an  obscure  corner  of  the  mission  field  in 
East  Africa,  the  occasion  being  a  united  Communion  Service, 
the  .story  of  which  has  become  historic  under  the  name  of  the 
Kikuyu  Conference. 

I  drew  attention  at  the  beginning  to  one  movement  which 
might  be  an  ultimate  basis  of  union,  and  placed  it  at  the  be- 
ginning purposely,  because  it  is  the  natural  trend  of  our 
thought  to  consider  the  human  side  first.     As  we  look  out 
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upon  the  incoherent  disjointedness  of  the  social  fabric,  and 
the  misery  of  war,  our  hearts  may  be  drawn  together  to  seek 
some  common  basis  of  unity  of  purpose.     But  there  is  another 
side.     The  plea  for  humanity  would  fail  were  it  not  for  the 
fact  of  an  invisible  church,  already  existing,  and  making  its 
presence  felt  in  the  wider,  visible  church  of  which  it  is  the 
living  force.     This  spiritual  church  of  God  is  the  great  hope 
of  the  world,  and  in  a  conscious  membership  we  find  the  great- 
est bond  of  living  union.     There  can  be  no  permanent  union 
or  reunion  except  on  the  basis  taught  by  our  Lord  Himself 
in  His  own  Person.     As  He  was  both  divine  and  human,  so 
we  shall  find  that  reunion  will  only  come  when  we  have  an 
adequate  realization  of  the  needs  of  humanity  and  an  adequate 
organization  of  the  church  to  deal  with  them ;  and  also  when 
we  have  an  adequate  realization  of  the  only  essential  for  mem- 
bership in  the  Christian  church  as  Christ  Himself  taught  it; 
and  that  is  a  personal  spiritual  union  by  faith  with  Himself. 
"  It  is  not  to  be  doubted,"  Moehler  said,  "  that  Christ  main- 
tains His  church  in  spiritual  energy  by  means  of  those  who 
live  in  the  faith  of  Him  and  are  spiritually  united  to  Him.** 
The  one  Holy  Catholic  Church  of  the  Nicene  Creed  is  de- 
scribed as  being  in  organic  unity  with  Christ,  animated  by  one 
spirit,  directed  from  one  central  source  of  influence.     This 
church  is  an  invisible  church  in  so  far  as  its  members  are 
found  in  all  the  churches  and  are  known  to  God  only,  but  it 
is  visible  in  the  sense  that  all  its  members  are  in  communion 
with  the  visible  church. 

The  reunion  of  Christendom  will  come  on  this  spiritual 
basis.  Details  of  ritual,  organization,  even  of  church  gov- 
ernment, must  be  regarded  as  subservient  to  the  central  fact 
of  spiritual  life.  The  true  test  of  Apostolic  succession  is 
Apostolic   success.    The   cause   of   reunion    will   be   helped 
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onward  by  the  war,  because  the  whole  tendency  of  a  period 
of  national  crisis  is  to  drive  men  back  to  elemental  truths,  and 
to  strip  the  soul  bare  of  prejudice  and  preconceived  notions. 
Artificial  barriers  are  removed,  differences  melt  away,  in  the 
presence  of  danger,  and  we  are  open  to  realize  what  are  the 
essential  things.  This  war  will  clear  the  mental  atmosphere 
of  many  thinkers,  and  bring  down  the  whole  question  of  re- 
union from  the  academic  sphere  to  that  of  practical  utility. 
We  shall  find  that  Christian  unity  must  be  along  spiritual  and 
ideal  rather  than  material  lines;  organic  rather  than  federal. 
It  will  be  synthetic,  in  the  sense  of  gathering  together  all  those 
elements  upon  which  the  churches  are  agreed;  rather  than 
analytic,  in  the  sense  of  defining  and  providing  for  every  de- 
tail of  doctrine  and  ritual.  It  will  be  Christocentric,  in  devo- 
tion to  a  common  Master;  rather  than  symbolic,  in  beino^ 
based  on  confessions  of  faith  which  tell  of  Him.  It  will  be 
spiritual  and  social,  based  on  the  stern  necessity  of  facing 
social  issues  and  meeting  them  with  spiritual  forces. 

In  our  own  Anglican  Church  we  have  a  form  of  worship 
and  a  basis  of  belief  which  avoid  alike  the  superstitions  of 
Rome  and  the  incompleteness  of  denominational  teaching. 
The  Anglican  Communion  is  the  natural  home  of  all,  were 
it  possible  to  make  her  claims  and  incontrovertible  position 
of  Catholic  teaching  and  history  a  reality  to  the  experience  of 
all  faithful  souls  who  are  seeking  after  truth. 

There  are  many  other  points,  which  might  be  brought  up. 
It  is  necessary  to  mention  only  two,  as  they  constitute  insur- 
mountable obstacles  which  come  naturally  under  the  headings 
dealt  with.  In  the  matter  of  finding  common  work  for  the 
cause  of  humanity  a  basis  of  union,  the  question  at  once  arises. 
Which  of  the  two  great  lines  usually  taken  up  in  this  work,  is 
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to  be  adopted  ?  There  is,  on  the  one  hand,  the  antisupernatural, 
rationalistic  movement,  both  in  and  out  of  the  church,  which 
preaches  Socialism  or  some  form  of  economic  and  moral  revo- 
lution, and  busies  itself  in  settlement  work  and  slum  work 
on  what  is  in  reality  a  non-religious  basis;  and,  on  the  other 
hand,  we  have  the  movement  represented  by  the  many  organ- 
izations which  make  the  spiritual  and  religious  side  the  most 
prominent,  and  are  intensely  conservative  in  their  clinging  to 
the  older  views  of  evangelical  doctrine.  Much  of  the  work 
among  the  submerged  classes  done  by  our  own  church  is  done 
by  men  of  this  type  who  are  steeped  in  the  most  devout  sim- 
plicity of  faith  in  a  personal  God  and  in  prayer.  These  two 
are  as  far  as  the  poles  asunder,  because  everything  that  is 
deemed  of  the  greatest  import  in  life  by  the  one  school  of 
thought  is  looked  upon  with  derision  by  the  other,  and  no 
opportunity  is  lost  of  ruthlessly  criticizing  and  tearing  down 
every  effort  that  is  made. 

Then,  touching  upon  the  other  basis  of  a  spiritual  unity 
which  gradually  comes  to  be  manifested  in  actual  cooperation, 
there  is  the  same  difficulty  of  two  constantly  opposing  schools 
of  thought.  If  we  accept  what  is  generally  called  the  Catholic 
view  of  the  Church,  with  its  emphasis  on  the  importance  of 
the  visible  church,  apostolic  succession,  episcopal  government, 
and  primitive  ritual,  as  the  basis  of  reunion,  we  may  find 
ourselves  nearer  the  Greek  and  Roman  churches,  but  we  shall 
uncompromisingly  break  with  all  the  denominations  and  with 
a  large  section  of  our  own  communion.  If,  on  the  other  hand, 
we  accept  as  our  basis  a  wider  interpretation  of  the  church 
and  what  is  known  as  the  Protestant  theory,  we  break  at 
once  with  the  Greek  and  Roman  churches,  and  with  that  sec- 
tion of  our  own  communion  who  hold  membership  of  the 
visible  church   of  apostolic  origin,  and  participation  in  her 
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sacraments  and  adherence  to  her  traditional  rules  of  order 
and  worship  as  essential  to  spiritual  life. 

The  war  does  not  seem  to  have  touched  very  greatly  upon 
either  of  these  difficulties,  unless  it  is  to  discount  the  teach- 
ings of  the  German  rationalistic  school,  and  thus  prepare  the 
way  for  an  acceptance  of  a  supernatural  religious  basis  for 
social  work  instead  of  materialistic  determinism,  to  which 
this  movement  was  drifting.  There  are  faint  gleams  of  hope, 
but  Christendom  has  a  long  and  toilsome  path  to  tread  before 
even  the  slightest  possibility  of  reunion  is  visible. 
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ARTICLE  IX. 

CRITICAL  NOTES. 

FURTHER  READINGS  PROM  THE  CODEX  HUNTING- 
TONIANUS. 

Our  readers  will  await  with  great  interest  the  publication 
of  Mr.  E.  S.  Buchanan's  edition  of  the  Codex  Huntington- 
ianus  discovered  by  him  in  the. Hispanic  Society  Museum  in 
New  York,  of  which  a  partial  account  was  given  in  the  July 
BiBLiOTHECA  Sacra.  In  the  meantime  Mr.  Buchanan  fur- 
nishes the  following  important  additions  from  the  readings  in 
the  manuscript,  confirming  in  the  main  the  so-called  West- 
ern Text.  Of  special  interest  is  the  reading  of  Matt.  xvi.  18, 
coinciding  as  it  does  with  the  Beatus  manuscript  in  omitting 
Peter  and  Church.  Throughout  the  manuscript,  also,  the 
readings  magnify  the  Holy  Spirit,  and  the  higher  conceptions 
of  Christ's  divinity. 

ST.    MATTHEW    XIII.   36-43. 

36  His  disciples  came  unto  Jesus,  saying,  Explain  unto  us  the 
parable  of  the  wheat  and  the  tares  of  the  field.  37  And  He  an- 
swered and  said,  He  that  soweth  the  good  seed  Is  the  Son  of  man; 
38  And  the  field  is  the  spirit  of  man;  and  the  good  seed,  these 
ABE  THE  disciples  OF  THE  HoLY  Spiwt.  The  taxes  are  the  wicked 
men.  39  And  the  enemy  that  sowed  them  Is  the  devil;  and  the 
harvest  is  the  end  of  the  world;  and  the  reap^s  are  the  angels  of 
the  Holy  Spirit.  40  For  as  men  gather  tares  together,  so  shall  It 
be  In  the  end  of  the  world.  41  The  Son  of  man  shall  lead  forth 
the  angels  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  and  they  shall  gather  out  of  His 
kingdom  all  things  that  offend,  and  the  men  that  cause  offenses. 
42  [Omitted  In  MS.]  43  Then  shall  the  righteous  shine  forth  as 
the  sun  In  My  kingdom.  He  that  hath  a  spiritual  ear,  let  him 
hear. 

ST.    MATTHEW    XVI.    13-19. 

18  Uenit     Oominus     ihema     in  13  When  the  Lord  Jesus  came 

partes    ceaare    philippi:  et   in-  into  the  parts  of  Caesarea  Phil- 

terrogauit    diacipuloa    auoa    di-  Ippi,  He  asked  His  disciples,  say- 

cena,     Quem     dicunt     hominea  Ing,  Who  do  men  say  that  the 
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€886  filium  hominisf  14  At  illi 
dixerunt.  Alii  iohafinem  bah- 
tistam:  alii  autem  heliam: 
alii  uero  iheremiam:  aut  unum 
ex  prophet  is.  15  Dicit  illi8 
ihesus:  Uo8  autem  quern  me 
e88e  dicitisf  16  Respondit  sy- 
mon  petrus  et  dixit:  Tu  et 
pater  tuus  et  spiritus  sanctus 
80lU8  deu8.  17  Responden8  au- 
tem ihe8U8  dixit  illi.  Beatu8  38 
symon  quia  caro  et  sanguis  non 
reuelahit  tihi:  set  pater  m^eus 
celestis   per    spiritum    sanctum. 

18  Et  ego  dice  tihi:  quia  super 
hanc  petram  hedificabuntur  per 
spiritum  sanctum  discipuli  eius. 

19  Et  quodcumque  spiritus  sane- 
tus  ligauerit  super  terram:  ego 
et  pater  vteus  ligahimus  in  celis. 
Et  quodcumque  soluerit  spir- 
itus sanctus  super  terram:  ego 
€t  pater  mens  soluemus  in 
celis.  Per  spiritum  sanctum 
omnia  peccata  dimittuntur. 


Son  of  man  is?  14  And  they 
said,  Some  say  John  the  Bap- 
tist; some  Elias;  and  others, 
Jeremias,  or  one  of  the  proph- 
ets. 15  Jesus  saith  unto  them^ 
But  who  say  ye  that  I  am? 
16  And  Simon  Peter  answered 
and  said,  Thou  and  Thy  Father 
AND  THE  Holy  Spirit  abk  God 
ALONE.  17  And  Jesus  answered 
and  said  unto  him,  Blessed  art 
thou,  Simon;  for  flesh  and  blood 
hath  not  revealed  it  unto  thee, 
but  My  heavenly  Father  by  the 
Holy  Spirit.  18  And  I  say  unto 
thee.  Upon  this  bock  shall  be 

BUILT    BY    THE    HOLY    SPIBIT    HiS 

DISCIPLES.  19  And  whatsoever 
the  Holy  Spirit  shall  bind  on 
earth,  I  and  My  Father  will 
bind  in  heaven.  And  whatso- 
ever the  Holy  Spirit  shall  loose 
on  earth,  I  and  My  Father  will 
loose  in  heaven.  By  the  Holy 
Spirit  are  forgiven  all  sins. 


EXODUS  XX.   12-17. 


Hec  dicit  dominus  deus:  Honora 
patrem  tuum  et  matrem  tuam 
uhi  sunt  longeui  super  terram: 
quam  dominus  deus  tuus  dahit 
uoMs.  Non  occides:  non  meca- 
heris:  non  furtum  fades:  non 
suggeres  falsa  contra  proxi- 
mum  tuum:  non  concupisces 
rem  proximi  tui:  non  desider- 
atis  seruum:  non  ancillam:  non 
houem:  non  asinum:  nee  omnia 
que  illius  sunt. 


Thus  saith  the  Lord  God:  Honor 
thy  father  and  thy  mother  when 
they  are  old  in  the  land  which 
the  Lord  thy  God  shall  give  you. 
Thou  Shalt  not  kill.  Thou  shalt 
not  commit  adultery.  Thou  shalt 
not  steal.  Thou  shalt  not  sug- 
gest  FALSE  THINGS  AGAINST   THY 

neiohbob.  Thou  shalt  not  covet 
the  property  of  thy  neighbor. 
Thou  shalt  not  desire  his  s&- 
vant,  nor  his  handmaid,  nor  his 
ox,  nor  his  ass,  nor  anything 
that  is  his. 


(1)     The  Fourth  Commandment  has  no  longer  a  promise 
attached  to  its  observance;  but  is  an  unconditioned  command 
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to  honor  the  aged  and  infirm  in  the  midst  of  newfound  pros- 
perity in  the  land  of  Canaan. 

(2)  The  Ninth  Commandment  is  raised  immeasurably 
higher.  Not  even  by  word  or  gesture  is  slander  to  be  sug- 
gested, much  less  spoken.  All  malice  is  strangled  at  birth 
by  this  striking  new  form  of  text.  The  Spanish  text  seems 
more  in  keeping  with  the  spiritual  teaching  of  Christ  Himself. 

(3)  The  Tenth  Commandment  has  two  important 
changes.  First,  not  only  our  neighbor's  house  is  forbidden 
to  be  coveted,  but  his  material  possessions  of  every  kind 
whatsoever.  And,  secondly,  a  man's  wife  is  no  longer  classed 
with  his  house  and  his  slave  —  after  the  first  and  before  the 
second.  The  mention  of  the  wife  in  this  commandment  is 
not  necessary  if  the  Seventh  Commandment  is  observed. 

The  summary  of  the  Ten  Commandments  as  given  by 
Christ  Himself  is  also  found  in  a  new  form: — 

ST.    MATTHEW    XXII.    37-39. 

Diliges    dominum    deum    tuum  Thou   shalt   love   the   Lord   thy 

ex  toto  corde  tuo:  et  in  tota  an-  God    with    all    thy    heart,    and 

ima  tua:  et  in  tota  mente  tua.  with  all  thy  soul,  and  with  all 

Hoc   eat   mdximum    et   primum  thy  mind.     This  Is  the  greatest 

mandatum.     Secundum     autem  and     first    commandment.     The 

simile    eat    huic:    Diligea    per  second    is    like    unto    it:    Thou 

apiritum      sanctum      proximum  shalt   love   by   the   Holy   Spirit 

tuum:  sicut  ego  te  ipsum  diligo.  thy    neighbor    even    as    I    love 

thee. 

Our  Lord's  answer  to  the  Pharisees  in  the  matter  of  di- 
vorce is  considerably  different  in  the  Spanish  text,  and  warns 
us  to  be  careful  about  adopting  any  ecclesiastical  rulings 
founded  on  texts  of  doubtful  authenticity,  especially  when 
these,  as  they  are  found  in  the  Textus  Receptus,  exhibit  a 
legalistic  form  somewhat  unlike  the  general  teaching  of  Christ 
Himself. 

ST.   MARK  X.   2-9. 
2  Et  accedentes  pharisei  inter-      2  And  the  Pharisees  came  and 
rogabant  eum  si  licet  uiro  uxo-      asked  Him,   Is  it  lawful  for  a 
rem  dimittere  temptantea  eum,      man  to  put  away  a  wife?  tempt- 
Z  At   ille   respondens   dixit   eis.      ing  Him.     3.  And  He  answered 
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Quid  uobiM  precepit  moyaesf  and  said  unto  them.  What  did 
i  Qui  dixerunt  moyses  permisit  Moses  command  you?  4  And 
lihellum  repudii  acrihere  et  dim-  they  said,  Moses  allowed  a  bill 
ittere,  5  Quihus  respondent  ihe-  of  divorcement  to  be  written, 
sus  ait:  6  AJ>  inicio  masculum  and  a  wife  to  be  put  away.  5 
et  feminam  fecit  eos  deus,  Jesus  answered  and  said  unto 
7  Propter  hoc  relinquet  homo  them:  6  Prom  the  beginning 
patrem  9uum  et  matrem:  et  ad-  God  made  them  man  and 
herebit  uxori  sue:  8  et  erunt  woman.  7  Because  of  this  a 
spiritua  duo  in  came  una.  man  will  leave  his  father  and 
Itaque  iam  non  aunt  duo:  set  mother  and  cleave  to  his  wife: 
unus  spiritua.  9  Quoa  ergo  deua  8  And  they  shall  be  two  spirits 
coniuncxit:  non  aeparahit  homo.      in    one    flesh.     Therefore    they 

are  no  more  two,  but  one  spirit, 
9  Those  whom  god  hath  joined 
together,  no  man  will  separ- 
ATE. 

The  omissions  in  the  text  are  quite  as  notable  as  the  changes. 
Marriages  made  by  God  are  not  dissolved  by  men. 

I  CORINTHIANS   XI.    4. 

Caritaa  patiena  est:  non   homi-  Love   is   patient:    hath   no   zeal 

num    gloriam    sed    del    gloriam  for  the  glory  of  man,  but  only 

emulatur:   non    agit    perperam:  for  the  glory  of  God:   wrongetb 

non  inflatur,  no  man:   is  not  puffed  up. 

Finally,  our  Lord's  new  threefold  attestation  to  the  Holy 
Spirit  in  St.  Mark  ix.  23  from  its  especial  interest  ought  to 
be  made  known  as  soon  and  as  widely  as  possible : — 

ST.    MARK   IX.    23. 

Ihesus  autem  ait  illi:  Si  potes  And  Jesus  said  unto  him:  If 
in  spiritu  sancto  credere:  omnia  mov  canst  believe  in  the 
possibilia  per  spiritum  sanctum  Holy  Spirit,  all  things  are 
homini  in  spiritu  sancto  ere-  possible  by  the  Holy  Spirit  to 
denti.  a   man  believixo  in  the  Holy 

Spirit. 

These  extracts  are  sufficient  to  show  that  the  new  Spanish 
text  is  independent  in  its  first  copied  form  of  the  revisions  of 
Origen  or  St.  Jerome,  and  therefore  of  quite  extraordinary 
interest. 
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ON  EXODUS  II.  9. 

In  Ex.  ii.  9  the  Massoretic  text  has  "And  the  daughter  of 
Pharaoh  said  unto  her  ^2*i>\T  this  boy."  It  is  generally  recog- 
nized that  there  is  something  wrong  with  this  word,  and  the 
commentators  accordingly  suggest  that  it  is  a  scribal  error 
for  ^y^n.  But  the  word  is  unnatural  as  applied  to  a  babe. 
I  notice,  however,  that  the  Vulgate  has  accipe  and  the  Armen- 
ian cape.  These  point  to  a  text  having  ^np  *  take.'  The  lat- 
ter part  of  the  verse,  *  and  the  woman  took  *  (nrm)  appears 
to  support  this  reading.  If  it  be  correct,  our  Massoretic  text 
will  have  arisen  from  the  words  in  verse  8,  "And  the  daugh- 
ter of  Pharaoh  said  unto  her  '-i>  go,"  the  n  coming  in  from 
the  final  letter  of  Pharaoh.  Such  an  error  would  be  exceed- 
ingly easy  in  view  of  the  repeated  "And  the  daughter  of 
Pharaoh  said  unto  her  "  of  our  present  text. 

Harold  M.  Wiener. 

Lotidon,  Englmtd. 

ON  JOSHUA  III.  13. 

The  latter  part  of  this  verse  is  in  a  very  bad  state.  We 
read  in  the  Massoretic  text:  "  The  waters  of  the  Jordan  shall 
be  cut,  the  waters  that  come  down  from  above :  and  they  shall 
stand  in  one  heap."  The  best  text  of  the  LXX  has  "  the 
water  of  the  Jordan  shall  fail,  but  the  water  that  cometh  down 
shall  stand."  That  is  obviously  nonsense.  The  Vulgate 
reads  "  Aqncc,  qiicr  inferiores  sunt,  decurrent  atquc  deficient: 
qu<r  autem  desupcr  veniunt,  in  una  mole  consistent/'  Ac- 
cordingly we  have  three  different  texts.  The  commentators 
are  not  illuminating.  Mr.  S.  Holmes  (Joshua:  The  Hebrew 
and  Greek  Texts,  p.  23),  who  is  unacquainted  with  the  Vul- 
gate, nevertheless  throws  some  light  on  the  problem.  He 
writes  of  the  Massoretic  text :  "  Of  the  last  six  words,  three 
are  not  represented  in  LXX.  Following  a  hint  of  Dillmann 
we  may  conjecture  that  LXX  represents  an  intermediate 
stage  between  the  original  Hebrew  and  the  ^I.  T.  The  verse 

orig'inally  ended  at  pnn2\    A  scribe  added  the  first  three  words 
Vol.  LXXIII.    No.  292.     9 
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of  V.  16  —  to  judge  from  the  anomalous  grammar  of  ^TOjn 
—  quite  mechanically.  This  text  the  LXX  translator  ren- 
dered. A  later  scribe,  in  order  to  make  the  two  clauses  cor- 
respond, introduced  the  remaining  three  words  from  v.  16." 
On  reading  the  Hebrew,  one  thing  that  has  been  overlooked 
appears  to  me  perfectly  clear.  We  have  "...  in  the  waters 
of  the  Jordan,  the  waters  of  the  Jordan  shall  be  cut,"  etc. 
(pn^n  ^  pTn  '•on).  it  leaps  to  the  eyes  that  the  second 
*'  the  waters  of  the  Jordan ''  V^^^  ^  is  due  to  dittography. 
Then  the  text  will  have  run  "  ....  in  the  waters  of  the  Jordan, 
the  waters  shall  be  cut "  (D^n  pmD^).  It  seems  to  me  that 
the  dittography  in  the  first  instance  rendered  this  text  unin- 
telligible, and  led  to  the  supplementing  from  verse  16  by 
glossators.  In  favor  of  this  view  it  should  be  noted:  first, 
that  the  repetition  of  the  phrase  "  waters  of  the  Jordan  "  is 
intolerably  tautologous;  and,  secondly,  that  the  words  may 
have  been  unknown  to  Jerome.  He  seems,  however,  to  have 
had  two  verbs  (decurrent  atque  deficient)  and  further  glossing. 
His  second  verb  (deficient)  apparently  comes  from  verse  16 
too  CmDJ  ion).  At  the  same  time  it  was  probably  before  the 
Greek  translators  in  this  passage,  and  is  represented  by 
ifcXelylrei  '  shall  fail.'  The  form  of  the  Hebrew  verb  with 
the  I  however,  proves  its  genuineness  (see  BS,  Oct.  1914. 
pp.  620,  621,  and  footnote),  and  I  can  see  no  ground  for  pre- 
ferring the  alternative  verb. 

Accordingly  I  differ  from  Mr.  Holmes  in  rejecting  the 
phrase  that  appears  to  me  to  be  due  to  dittography,  and  in 
retaining  the  word  D'on.  Further,  I  hold  that  the  accidental 
repetition  of  the  phrase  "  waters  of  the  Jordan  "  was  the  or- 
iginal cause  of  all  the  trouble,  and  led  to  various  attempts  to 
improve  the  verse  by  glossing,  giving  us  our  three  divergent 
texts. 

Harold  M.  Wiener. 

London,  England. 
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ARTICLE  X. 

NOTICES  OF  RECENT  PUBLICATIONS. 

The  Mythology  of  All  Races.  Louis  Herbert  Gray, 
A.M.,  Ph.D.,  Editor;  George  Foot  Moore,  A.M.,  D.D., 
LL.D.,  Consulting  Editor.  8vo.  Boston:  Marshall  Jones 
Company.  Volume  X.  North  American.  By  Hartley 
Burr  Alexander,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  Philosophy,  Uni- 
versity of  Nebraska.  Pp.  xxiv,  325.  Volume  I.  Greek 
AND  Roman.  By  William  Sherwood  Fox,  A.M.,  Ph.D., 
Assistant  Professor  of  Classics,  Princeton  University.  Pp. 
Ixii,  354. 

The  volumes  of  this  most  valuable  series  are  not  published 
in  consecutive  chronological  order;  Volume  X.  being  among 
the  first  that  have  appeared,  and  Volume  I.  having  come  fron> 
the  press  considerably  later.  But  each  volume  is  of  indepen- 
dent value.  There  are  to  be  thirteen  in  all,  devoted,  severally, 
to  I.  Greek  and  Roman;  II.  Teutonic;  III.  Celtic,  Slavic; 
IV.  Finno-Ugric,  Siberian;  V.  Semitic;  VI.  Indian,  Iranian; 
VII.  Armenian,  African;  VIII.  Chinese,  Japanese;  IX. 
Oceanic;  X.  American  (North  of  Mexico);  XL  American 
(Latin);  XII.  Eg>'pt,  Far  East;  XIII.  Index.  The  writers 
are  authorities  occupying  professorships  in  various  universi- 
ties in  Europe  and  America.  The  volumes  are  all  abundantly 
supplied  with  pictorial  illustrations  designed  to  give  a  clear 
impression  of  the  way  in  which  mythical  themes  have  im- 
pressed the  imagination  of  different  races  of  the  world. 

Volume  X.  is  supplied  with  an  elaborate  map  showing  the 
distribution  of  the  linguistic  families  of  Indians  north  of 
Mexico,  which  in  itself  is  of  the  greatest  interest.  The  myths 
of  America  are  treated  according  to  the  distribution  of  these 
linguistic  families,  as  they  are  found  in  the  Far  North;  the 
Forest  Region;  the  Gulf  Region;  the  Great  Plains;  the 
Mountain  and  Desert  Region;  among  the  Pueblo  Dwellers; 
and  on  the  Pacific  Coast,  West  and  North.    In  these  chapters 
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are  carefully  collected  for  us  all  obtainable  information  con- 
cerning the  subject ;  while  fifty  pages  of  notes,  giving  invalu- 
able discussions  of  the  points  at  issue,  with  abundant  literary 
references  and  a  bibliography  of  twelve  pages,  complete  the 
volume. 

In  particular  it  is  interesting  to  notice  how  persistent  in 
the  Indian  mind  have  been  the  recognition  of  a  supreme 
creator  of  all  things  and  the  belief  in  a  future  life.  Among 
the  Algonquins  the  Great  Spirit 

"is  invisible  and  immaterial;  the  author  of  life,  but  himself  un- 
created; he  is  the  source  of  good  to  man,  and  is  invoked  with 
reverence;  but  he  is  not  a  definite  personality  about  whom  myths 
are  told;  he  is  aloof  from  the  world  of  sense;  and  he  is  perhaps 
best  named,  as  some  translators  prefer,  the  Great  Mystery  of  all 
things"  (vol.  X.  p.  19). 

The  Pawnees  upon  the  Great  Plains,  while  not  anthropomor- 
phic in  their  ideas,  say, 

"  We  think  of  Tirawa  as  in  everything,  as  the  Power  which  has 
arranged  and  thrown  down  from  above  everything  that  man  needs. 
What  the  power  above,  Tirawa-atius,  is  like,  no  one  knows;  no  one 
has  been  there"  (vol.  x.  p.  81). 

According  to  the  author, 
'*  There  is  hardly  a  tribe  that  does  not  possess  its  belief  in  what 
may  very  properly  be  called  a  Great  Spirit,  or  Great  Mystery,  or 
Master  of  Life.  Such  a  being  is,  no  doubt,  seldom  or  never  con- 
ceived anthropomorphically,  seldom  if  ever  as  a  formal  person- 
ality; but  if  these  preconceptions  of  the  white  man  be  avoided,  and 
the  Great  Spirit  be  judged  by  what  he  does  and  the  manner  in 
which  he  is  approached,  his  difference  from  the  Supreme  Deity 
of  the  white  man  is  not  so  apparent"  (vol.  x.  p.  82). 

Respecting   traditions   of   the   Deluge,    the   author   affirms 
that 

"Most,  if  not  all,  of  the,  incidents  of  the  Noachian  deluge  are  du- 
plicated in  one  or  other  of  the  American  deluge-myths,  —  the  ratt 
containing  the  hero  and  surviving  animals,  the  sending  out  of  a 
succession  of  animals  to  discover  soil  or  vegetation,  the  landing 
on  a  mountain,  even  the  subsequent, building  of  a  ladder  to  heaven, 
the  confusion  of  tongues,  and  the  dispersal  of  mankind.  There 
is  no  reasonable  question  but  that  these  incidents  are  aboriginal 
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and  J  pre-Columbian,  although  in  some  instances  later  colored  by 
knowledge  of  the  Bible  tale;  and  it  is  hardly  a  matter  of  wonder 
that  the  first  missionaries  were  convinced  that  Indian  mythology 
is  only  a  perverted  reminiscence  of  the  events  narrated  in  the 
Scriptures"   (vol.  x.  pp.  299-300). 

On  comparing  these  conceptions  of  the  untutored  inhab- 
itants of  America  with  the  anthropomorphic  conceptions  of 
the  Greek  mythology,  it  does  not  appear  that  the  philosophic 
mind  of  Greece  had  made  any  progress  in  developing  the  idea 
of  the  unity  of  the  Godhead.  The  most  satisfactory  account 
of  the  creation  of  the  world  found  among  the  Greeks  is  that 
given  in  the  Orphic  poem,  according  to  which 

"uncreated  Nyx  ('Night')  existed  first,  and  was  regarded  as  a 
great  black-winged  ,  bird  hovering  over  a  vast  darkness  '  without 
form  and  void.'  Though  unmated,  she  laid  an  egg  whence  golden- 
winged  Eros  ('Love')  flew  forth,  while  from  the  two  parts  of 
the  shell  Ouranos  and  Gaia  ('Heaven'  and  'Earth')  were  created. 
They  became  the  first  pair  of  parents  and  brought  into  the  world 
Okeanos  ('Ocean')  and  Tethys  ('Nurse').  These  in  their  turn 
became  a  parental  pair,  begetting  Kronos,  Rhea,  Phorkys,  and  the 
other  Titans;  and,  similarly,  Kronos  and  Rhea  were  united  and 
begat  Zeus  and  Hera.  Now  Kronos  was  warned  that  his  reign 
would  cease  when  Hera  should  bear  a  son  to  Zeus.  To  forestall 
such  an  evil  he  sought  to  kill  her,  but  she  was  saved  by  her 
mother,  who  secretly  brought  her  to  the  realm  of  Okeanos  and 
Tethys,  where,  unknown  to  her  father,  she  was  wedded  to  Zeus. 
The  Moirai  ('Fates')  led  the  bride  to  her  husband,  and  Eros 
drew  the  bridal  car,  while  in  honour  of  the  nuptials,  Gaia  gave 
Okeanos  permission  to  fashion  the  beautiful  gardens  of  the  Hes- 
perides.  The  Orphic  poet  held  this  union  of  Zeus  and  Hera  before 
the  Greeks  as  the  model  of  conjugal  relations"  (vol.  i.  pp.  4-5). 

But  there  is  to  be  a  distinction  made  between  the  original 
significance  of  "  Zeus  "  and  his  mythical  representations. 

"  In  Zeus's  sphere  of  action  as  the  supreme  god  we  must  distin- 
guish the  Zeus  of  pure  myth  from  the  Zeus  of  serious  religious 
import.  In  the  former  his  supremacy  is  very  often  encroached 
upon  by  the  caprices  of  other  divinities,  with  the  result  that  it  is 
logically  annulled;  it  is  the  same  thing  as  limiting  the  absolute. 
In  serious  cult,  on  the  contrary,  Zeus  was  the  one  god;  not  the 
only  god,  but  the  one  god  among  many  subservient  gods.  This  is 
henothelsm  as  opposed  to  monotheism"  (vol.  i.  p.  157). 
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Regarding  the  Flood,  Dr.  Fox  remarks : — 

"The  Greeks  shared  with  almost  all  other  peoples  the  belief  in 
a  great  flood,  but  the  event  —  if  It  actually  occurred  —  was  so  en- 
shrouded in  the  haze  of  a  remote  past  that  all  the  accounts  of  it 
which  have  come  down  to  us  are  plainly  the  products  of  the  fer- 
tile imagination  of  the  Greeks.  They  even  attempted  to  fix  dates 
for  it.  The  flood  of  Deukalion  and  Pyrrha  was  synchronized  by 
some  with  the  reigns  of  Kranaos  of  Athens  and  of  Nyktimos  of 
Arkadla." 

**  Most  scholars  of  comparative  mythology  now  agree  that  the 
flood  stories  of  the  various  peoples  are  germinally  of  local  origin, 
and  in  most  instances  consist  of  genuine  tradition  of  a  wide- 
reaching  inundation  mingled  with  pure  myth  "  (vol.  i.  pp.  18,  19), 

The  Philosophy  of  Wang  Yang-Ming.  Translated  from 
the  Chinese  by  Frederick  Goodrich  Henke,  Ph.  D.  (Chi- 
cago). With  an  Introduction  by  Professor  James  H. 
Tufts,  of  the  University  of  Chicago.  8vo.  Pp.  512.  Chi- 
cago: The  Open  Court  Publishing  Company.     1916.     $2.50. 

It  is  a  long  time  since  any  work  so  valuable  as  this,  for  re- 
vealing the  mind  of  the  Far  Eastern  nations,  has  been  pub- 
lished. The  overwhelming  majority  of  books  dealing  with  the 
countries  and  peoples  in  that  part  of  Asia  dominated  by  Chi- 
nese culture  deal  only  with  external  phenomena.  Few  en- 
deavor to  penetrate  the  thoughts,  understand  the  psychology, 
or  evaluate  the  stores  of  wisdom  contained  in  their  philosophy. 
Yet  as  true  now  as  when  uttered  or  written  is  the  story  of  a 
nation  or  an  individual — "As  a  man  thinketh  in  his  heart,  so 
is  he." 

"Universism"  is  what  de  Groot  calls  the  religion  of  China. 
When  Confucius  and  his  disciples  fixed,  in  attractive  literary 
form,  the  ancient  inheritances,  they  made  conduct  more  than 
three  fourths  of  life.  They  cut  the  taproot  of  all  progress  by 
handing  down  a  system  of  ethics  and  ritual  which  is  virtually 
agnosticism.  If  men  sought  God,  it  was  rather  in  spite  of 
than  because  of  Confucianism.  Chinese  philosophers  of  later 
ages  discussed  statements  of  authority  rather  than  principles. 
Yet  when  Buddhism  compelled  thought,  the  philosophy  of  Chu 
Hi  (1130-1200)  issued,  in  a  restatement  that  was  a  creed,  a 
pantheistic  medley.     This   system  became  the  orthodox  and 
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accepted  form  of  thought  and  virtually  a  religion  throughout 
eastern  Asia.  It  was  enforced  as  a  governmental  engine,  if 
not  as  a  state  church,  in  China,  Korea,  and  Japan. 

Against  this  system,  out  of  which  one  could  never  imagine  a 
modern  Japan  or  China  arising,  Wang  Yang-Ming  (1472- 
1529)  protested.  In  its  place  he  taught  idealism,  intuitional- 
ism. He  believed  that  the  superior  man  had  only  to  look 
v^ithin  his  own  heart  to  find  the  Way.  Then  knowledge  and 
action  were  one.  Wang  was  a  scholar,  magistrate,  successful 
general,  man  of  action,  and  philanthropist.  Exiled  by  an 
eunuch  of  influence  at  court,  he  found  enlightenment  while 
dwelling  among  savages  and  civilizing  them.  In  a  vigil,  it 
dawned  upon  him  what  the  Sage  meant  by  "investigating 
things  for  the  purpose  of  extending  knowledge  to  the  ut- 
most." Thereafter  Wang  taught  his  throngs  of  pupils  an 
idealistic  intuitionalism  that  quickly  becomes  pragmatism. 
This  philosophy  in  Japan  (there  pronounced  Oyomei),  de- 
veloped and  applied,  virtually  transformed  the  nation.  Yedo 
held  officially  to  the  Chu  Hi  philosophy  and  put  the  Oyomei 
under  ban,  in  the  spirit  and  procedure  of  the  Inquisition.  Yet 
the  Restoration  (or  Revolution)  of  1868  was  simply  Oyomei- 
ism  in  action.  The  fruits  of  Oyomei  are  seen  in  the  fact  that, 
Hke  personal  Christianity,  it  is  one  of  theory  and  ninety-nine 
of  practice.  It  was  the  lever  under  progress  and  education. 
As  matter  of  fact,  the  men  who  made  the  New  Japan  —  the 
statesmen,  philanthropists,  admirals,  and  generals  of  the  era 
of  Meiji  (1868-1912) — were,  almost  every  one  of  them, 
trained  in  the  Oyomei  philosophy.  Yokoi,  assassinated  in 
1868  in  Kioto,  for  "holding  evil  opinions"  (Christianity)  and 
being  a  true  Christian,  was  a  lecturer  for  many  years  on 
Oyomei  in  Fukui,  where  the  reviewer  lived  in  1871.  Not  a 
few  children  of  the  imprisoned,  tortured,  or  executed  adher- 
ents and  exemplars  of  Oyomei  are  now  in  Christian  churches 
in  Japan. 

Professor  Henke  has  finely  translated  Wang  Yang-Ming^s 
biography,  his  Instructions  for  Practical  Life,  the  records  of 
his  discussions,  and  the  letters  written  by  the  sage,  which  oc- 
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cupy  the  larger  part  of  the  volume,  with  his  prefaces  written 
for  editions  of  the  classics  or  the  writings  of  friends.  One 
must  not  look  in  this  work  to  find  a  pupil's  textbook.  Yet 
with  the  captions  inserted  in  italics,  the  excellent  arrangement, 
the  copious  index,  and  the  limpid  English,  we  have  here  a 
feast  for  the  serious  reader  and  scholar.  As  an  aid  to  re- 
flection, as  a  key  to  the  new  mind  of  the  Far  East,  its  wortli 
is  beyond  price.  We  hail  the  translator  as  pontifex  maximus 
in  spanning  the  chasm  between  the  Orient  and  the  Occident. 

William  Elliot  Griffis. 
Ithaca,  New  York. 

God  and  Freedom  in  Human  Experience.  By  Charles  F. 
D'Arcy,  D.D.  8vo.  Pp.  vi,  312.  London:  Edward  Ar- 
nold; New  York:  Longmans,  Green,  and  Company.  1915. 
$3.00,  net. 

The  author  of  this  book  is  the  Bishop  of  Down,  the  aWe 
and  scholarly  head  of  one  of  the  most  important  Dioceses  in 
Ireland.  It  consists  of  the  Donnellan  Lectures  for  1913-14, 
the  Donnellan  Lectureship  being  the  Irish  equivalent  of  the 
Bampton  Lectures  in  Oxford.  The  aim  of  the  Bishop  is  to 
show  that  *'  the  new  investigations  w^hich  the  world  owes  in 
the  main  to  M.  Bergson  supply  the  means  of  a  further  ad- 
vance along  the  path  which  had  been  marked  out  by  the  great 
succession  of  the  immortals.''  A  reviewer  in  the  London 
Times  says  that  the  Bishop  has  added  "  a  Bergsonian  frontage 
to  the  ordinary  fabric  of  idealism."  Those  who  are  ac- 
quainted with  Dr.  D'Arcy's  former  works,  including  "  Ideal- 
ism and  Theology  *'  and  his  articles  in  Hastings's  ^'Dictionary 
of  Christ  and  the  Gospels,"  \\\\\  know  what  to  expect  in  this 
larger  book.  Its  great  value  for  ordinary  students  lies  in  its 
remarkable  clearness,  for  the  Bishop  has  a  wonderful  faculty 
of  making  ordinary  people  acquainted  with  philosophical  in- 
quiries and  their  bearing  on  everyday  questions.  The  ideal- 
ism here  advocated  follows,  in  general,  that  of  Berkeley,  of 
whom  it  is  said  that  "  he  belongs  to  the  great  succession  of 
the  immortals";  and  it  is  interesting  to  observe  that,  in  the 
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writer's    opinion,    Berkeley   has    received    **  some   degree   of 
recognition  in  every  country  but  Ireland/'     The  book  consists 
of  twelve  chapters,  of  which  the  first  four  or  five  are,  perhap-?, 
the  most  important  and  give  key  to  the  rest.     The  first  deals 
Avith  "  Experience '' ;  and  it  is  pointed  out  that  experience  is 
not  a  collection  of  separate  elements,  but  a  stream  or  continuum 
(p.  7).     The  second  chapter  deals  with  "  Degrees  of  Reality/' 
a  point  with  which  the  Bishop  has  made  us  familiar  in  his 
article  on  the  Trinity  in  Hastings's  Dictionary  as  above.     The 
next    two    chapters    discuss,    respectively,    **  The    External 
World  "  and  **  God  and  the  World,"  in  which  Berkeley's  ideal- 
ism is  both  accepted  and  criticized,  and  what  the  Bishop  re- 
gards as  the  right  view  is  stated.     Then  come  two  chapters 
on   "  Freedom "  and   "  Necessity  and  Experience,"  on  each 
of   which  Dr.   D'Arcy  has  much   to  say  that  is   interesting 
and   very   suggestive.     Other  topics   are,  "  The   Problem  of 
Pain,"  "  Evil,"  "  The  Future  Life,"  "  Mysticism,"  and  others. 
Following  Bergson,   emphasis   is   laid  on   the   fact  that  the 
average    man    distrusts    philosophical    arguments,    and    our 
author  does  not  hesitate  to  apply  this  to  various  theories  of 
philosophy  prevalent  in  the  present  day.     While  the  Bishop 
has  remarkable  power  in  making  his  points  clear,  it  must  be 
confessed  that  he  is  not  always  convincing;  as,  for  instance, 
on  the  distinction  between  foresight  and  forcordination,  and 
also  on  the  problem  of  pain.     Then,  too,  it  is  difficult  to  follow 
him  when  he  speaks  of  human  nature  having  its  share  in  the 
life  or  experience  of  God.     But  no  one  can  doubt  the  value 
of  the  book  as  a  whole ;  it  is  a  contribution  of  real  and  abiding 
worth.     What  is  perhaps  the  most  gratifying  feature  is  the 
Bishop's  frank  independence  of  philosophy ;  for  in  his  closing 
paragraph  he  does  not  hesitate  to  say  that  the  various  theories 
which  men  have  devised  are  no  nearer  solving  the  great  prob- 
lems of  the  universe  than  they  were  in  the  early  days  of 
Christianity,  and  his  last  word  is,  "  Christ  is  still  Lord  of  the 
human  soul,  because  He  is  the  supreme  revelation  of  God." 
Dr.  D'Arcy  has  provided  a  book  which  will  interest  and  sat- 
isfy as  a  whole  both  mind  and  heart,  and  will  enable  many 
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a  Christian  to  give  a  reason  for  the  hope  that  is  in  him.  He 
is  a  safe  guide ;  and  it  must  be  said  again,  that  he  has  a  per- 
fectly astonishing  faculty  of  making  abstract  philosophical 
questions  clear  to  the  average  man.  Among  other  good 
things  which  Christian  readers  will  accept  with  interest  and 
satisfaction  is  the  reference  to  Berkeley's  orthodoxy,  which, 
he  says,  "  spoiled  his  reputation."  And  the  Bishop  remarks, 
"  It  is  to  be  feared  that  philosophers,  however  religious  in 
spirit  and  tendency,  have  a  horror  of  orthodoxy''  (p.  75). 
It  does  not  require  a  man  to  be  an  idealist  of  Bishop  D'Arcy'b 
pattern  to  feel  that  the  book  is  full  of  helpful  teaching  and 
strong  arguments  in  favor  of  the  Christian  view  of  God  and 
the  world.  No  one  will  study  the  book  without  profit;  and, 
although  here  and  there  it  will  not  command  assent  and  will 
also  be  found  by  no  means  easy  reading,  it  will  enable  ordi- 
nary Christian  thinkers  to  see  the  latest  and  best  that  is  being 
thought  and  discussed  in  the  realm  of  philosophy,  and  will 
enable  us  all  to  rejoice  that  the  old  paths  are  still  capable  of 
being  trodden  by  mind  as  well  as  by  heart. 

W.  H.  Griffith  Thomas. 
Toronto,  Ont, 

The  Social  Legislation  of  the  Primitive  Semites.  By 
Henry  Schaeffer,  Ph.  D.,  Member  of  the  American  School 
for  Oriental  Study  and  Research,  Syria,  1908-09.  Pp.  xvi, 
245.  New  Haven:  Yale  University  Press;  London:  Hum- 
phrey Milford.     1915.     $2.35,  net. 

The  predominant  feeling  left  by  a  perusal  of  this  volume  is 
one  of  regret  for  the  waste  of  the  time  and  labor  devoted  to  its 
production.  Dr.  Schaeffer  is  well-meaning  and  industrious, 
but  he  appears  never  to  have  heard  that  law  is  a  technical  sub- 
ject which  requires  special  training  of  those  who  would  write 
on  it  with  success.  A  couple  of  examples  will  best  illustrate 
the  characteristics  of  the  book.  There  is  a  discussion  of  the 
law  of  land  inheritance  in  Israel  on  pages  32  f.  We  are  told 
of  the  case  of  the  daughters  of  Zelophehad.  Then  we  read : 
"This  law  is  later  supplemented  by  Num.  xxxvi.  1-12  in  order 
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to  keep  intact  the  tribal  possessions  of  Manasseh.  ...  Of  all 
the  Pentateuchal  laws  the  law  pertaining  to  the  property  rights 
of  daughters  is  one  of  the  latest."  Has  Schaeffer  ever 
troubled  to  consider  whether  Manasseh  had  any  "tribal  pos- 
sessions" or  any  existence  in  the  days  to  which  he  assigns  this 
law?  Does  he  realize  that  it  is  an  absurdity  to  refer  such 
narratives  and  principles  to  exilic  or  postexilic  times? 

Or  take  his  discussion  of  the  patria  potestas,  "In  early 
times  the  father  enjoyed  unlimited  powers  over  the  members 
of  his  household,  including  the  power  of  life  and  death  (Gen. 
xxii.,  xxxi.  32,  xxxviii.  24,  xlii.  37)"  (Murray's  Illustrated 
Bible  Dictionary,  s.v.  Family  and  Inheritance,  p.  278).  Of 
these  passages  Gen.  xxii.  only  is  considered  by  Schaeffer  in 
this  connection,  and  on  the  basis  of  his  ignoring  of  the  rest  of 
the  material  evidence  he  presumes  to  criticize  Maine ! 

It  may  be  said  generally  that  most  of  the  old  mistakes  as  to 
the  legal  provisions  which  have  been  exposed  time  after  time 
reappear  in  this  book.  It  should  be  added  that  when  Schaef- 
fer speaks  of  legislation  he  apparently  means  law,  and  that 
"primitive  Semites"  seem  to  be  any  Semites  of  whom  he  hap- 
pens to  have  heard.  There  is  certainly  nothing  primitive  in 
a  legal  sense  about  Babylonian  documents. 

It  is  much  to  be  hoped  that  the  author  will  now  turn  his 
energies  to  some  field  which  does  not  demand  a  technical  train- 
ing that  he  lacks,  for  his  energy  and  industry  certainly  deserve 
some  more  fitting  outlet  than  they  have  found  in  these  studies. 

H.  M.  w. 

The  Ancient  Hebrew  Law  of  Homicide.  By  Mayer 
Sulzberger.  Pp.  iv,  160.  Philadelphia:  Julius  H.  Green- 
stone.    1915. 

If  in  a  case  tried  by  Judge  Sulzberger  counsel  had  proposed 
to  "infer"  the  law  of  Italy  or  Roumania  some  thousand  years 
hence  from  the  Code  Napoleon,  what  would  the  learned  judge 
have  said?  I  do  not  know,  but  I  am  pretty  sure  of  what  he 
would  have  thought.  And  if  for  "Italy  or  Roumania"  we 
substitute    "Palestine,"    and    for   "Napoleon"    "Hammurabi," 
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and  for  "hence"  "after,"  we  get  the  measure  of  what  im- 
partial legal  opinion  must  think  of  one  of  the  fancies  on  which 
this  volume  is  founded.  In  his  academic  role  the  learned 
judge  must  be  a  stimulating  and  suggestive  teacher,  and  must 
lead  his  pupils  to  understand  the  necessity  for  using  the  con- 
cordance. But  he  is  not  to  be  taken  seriously ;  for  his  volume, 
though  laborious  and  fascinating,  is  fiction,  not  scholarship. 

Mr.  Sulzberger  has  proved  conclusively  that  an  eminent  and 
brilliant  lawyer  who  exercises  no  control  over  his  fancy  can 
romance  as  entertainingly  as  the  best  of  philologists ;  but  he 
has  proved  not  less  conclusively  that  such  a  man  is  likely  to  do 
as  little  to  advance  truth.  h.  m.  w. 

Biographical  and  Literary  Studies,  By  the  late  Charles 
Joseph  Little,  former  President  of  Garrett  Biblical  Insti- 
tute. Edited  and  arranged  by  Charles  Macaulay  Stu- 
art. President  of  Garrett  Biblical  Institute.  12mo.  Pp. 
352.    New  York:  The  Abingdon  Press.    1916.    $1.25,  net. 

These  brilliant  and  informing  lectures  treat  of  the  Apostle 
Paul,  Hildebrand,  Dante,  the  women  of  Dante's  Commedia, 
Savonarola,  Martin  Luther,  Galileo,  and  Ibsen,  as  well  as  of 
"  The  Women  of  Ibsen,"  "  Ibsen  Compared  with  Sophocles 
and  Shakespeare,"  and  "  The  Place  of  Christ  in  Modem 
Thought." 

In  the  closing  lecture,  after  quoting  Harnack's  tribute  to 
the  genuineness  of  New  Testament  literature,  ("The  oldest 
literature  of  the  church  is  in  its  main  points  and  in  most  par- 
ticulars truthful  and  reliable.  Let  us  call  things  by  the  right 
names.  We  are,  in  our  criticism  of  the  sources  of  the  earliest 
Christianity,  beyond  all  question  moving  backward  to  tradi- 
tion,") the  author  presents  an  argument  for  Christianity  that 
cannot  be  well  gainsaid :  "  Now,  if  it  is  asked  which  quality 
in  the  Gospels  gives  them  this  perennial  Easter  power,  we 
should  reply,  without  hesitation,  the  prophetic  quality.  Men 
talk  about  the  disappearance  of  the  miraculous  element  from 
the  New  Testament,  forgetting  in  their  foolishness  that  pro- 
phetic power  is  the  divinest  form  of  the  miraculous,  forget- 
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ting  also  that  the  verification  of  New  Testament  prophecy 
is  going  on  before  our  eyes''  (p.  316). 

Wetenschappelijke  Samenkomst  op  5  JULi  1916.     Iets  over 

BRONNENSCHEIDING    IN     DEN     PENTATEUCH.       DoOf     Dr.     G. 

Ch.  Aalders.     Amsterdam:  W.  Kirchner,  1916. 

This  pamphlet  also  includes  a  lecture  on  Capitalism  by  Pro- 
fessor Diepenhorst,  but  the  present  notice  is  concerned  only 
with  the  address  by  Dr.  Aalders. 

In  this  lecture  Aalders  once  more  emphasizes  and  brings  up 
to  date  the  story  of  the  destruction  of  Astruc's  method  by 
textual  criticism.  Readers  of  this  Review  are  now  reasonably 
familiar  with  the  tale,  and  it  need  not  be  repeated  here.  But 
it  is  of  great  importance  that  a  knowledge  of  the  facts  should 
be  diffused  on  the  European  continent,  whence  in  the  course 
of  the  next  few  decades  it  will  doubtless  penetrate  to  Chicago, 
Yale,  and  other  establishments  of  the  American  learned  world. 
To  this  end  Dr.  Aalders's  efforts  are  powerfully  contributing. 

Subsequently  the  lecturer  sketches  his  views  on  the  com- 
position of  the  Pentateuch.  It  would  be  unfair  to  lay  too 
much  stress  on  what  is  here  only  adumbrated,  and  we  must 
wait  until  he  presents  his  mature  opinions  in  detail  before  ven- 
turing on  any  estimate  of  them.  But  one  criticism  may  be 
made  at  once.  The  LXX  does  not  support  the  theory  that  the 
original  text  of  the  Pentateuch  knew  a  book  of  the  wars  of  the 
Lord,  and  any  attempt  to  make  use  of  Num.  xxi.  14  should  be 
preceded  by  an  effort  to  discover  the  true  reading. 

If  Aalders  would  present  us  with  a  full  discussion  of  the 
Pentateuchal  problems  in  the  light  of  recent  work,  he  would 
confer  a  great  benefit  on  the  study  of  Biblical  antiquity. 

H.  M.  w. 

Christian  Certainties  of  Belief.  By  Julian  K.  Smyth, 
author  of  "  Footprints  of  the  Saviour,"  "  Holy  Names," 
"  Religion  and  Life,"  "  The  Heart  of  the  War,"  etc.  12mo. 
Pp.  xi,  123.  New  York:  The  New  Church  Press,  Inc.  1910. 
75  cents,  net. 

Among  the  many  excellent  things  in  this  book,  we  have 
space  to  note  but  one.   Among  the  arguments  to  sustain  faith 
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in  the  Bible  is  that  drawn  from  the  fulfillment  of  prophecies 
in  Christ.  How  comes  it,  the  author  asks,  that  the  preaching 
of  the  apostles  consisted  largely  of  spiritual  expositions  of 
the  Old  Testament?  "How  did  the  Bible  get  this  inner 
meaning?  What  intelligence,  outside  of  the  mind  of  God, 
could  possibly  have  conceived  or  carried  out  such  a  thing? 
How  would  it  be  possible  for  a  number  of  men,  separated  from 
each  other  by  long  intervals  of  time,  to  produce  writings  which, 
when  they  are  finally  brought  together,  have  this  one  inexplic- 
able feature  in  common:  They  testify  of  Me'?"  (p.  46). 

South  American  Neighbors.  By  Homer  C.  Stun^tz.  12mo. 
Pp.  211.  New  York:  Missionary  Education  Movement  of 
the  United  States  and  Canada.     1916.     60  cents. 

The  interest  aroused  in  South  American  countries  by  the 
late  Panama  Convention  renders  this  volume  of  great  value. 
It  is  beautifully  illustrated  with  scenes  which  help  greatly  to 
give  vividness  to  our  conceptions  of  the  civilization  of  the 
southern  half  of  our  continent.  Latin  America  is  a  world  by 
itself,  with  many  great  cities  filled  with  public  buildings,  ex- 
celling in  their  architecture  in  general  that  of  the  United 
States.  If  we  have  anything  to  contribute  to  their  civiliza- 
tion it  is  of  the  utmost  importance  that  we  appreciate  the 
excellences  of  that  which  is  so  different  from  our  own. 

Naamah  and  Nimrod:  A  Defense  of  the  Faith  of  Our 
Fathers.  By  J.  B.  Tannehill,  a  Layman,  Granville,  Ohio. 
12mo.  Pp.  X,  358.  Columbus,  Ohio:  The  New  Franklin 
Printing  Company.     1916.     $1.50,  postpaid. 

The  author  of  this  volume  unnecessarily  embarrasses  him- 
self by  accepting  the  limitations  of  Archbishop  Ussher's  chro- 
nology of  the  human  race.  If  he  had  given  proper  attention 
to  the  distussion  of  William  Henry  Green  as  contained  in 
Wright's  "Origin  and  Antiquity  of  Man,"  he  could  easily  have 
seen  that  the  Biblical  chronology  previous  to  Abraham  is  de- 
pendent upon  the  genealogical  tables  in  Gen.  v.  and  xi.,  In 
which  the  word  "begat"  by  no  means  necessarily  refers  to  im- 
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mediate  progeny,  but,  according  to  Hebrew  usage,  may  sim- 
ply indicate  line  of  descent,  permitting  the  intervention  of  any 
amount  of  time  which  other  evidence  may  render  necessary. 
The  volume  abounds  in  quotations  from  scientific  authorities 
in    support  of  his  view,  which  would  have  more  weight  if  a 
reasonable  extension  of  time  had  been  allowed  to   Biblical 
chronology.     But  we  commend  to  all,  his  illuminating  chapter 
(^cviii.)  on  the  possible  increase  of  population  through  geo- 
metrical  ratios,   in   which   he  'draws   largely   from   Malthus* 
**  Principle    of    Population."     Substituting    Wright's    calcula- 
tions (Origin  and  Antiquity  of  Man,  p.  483),  it  appears  that, 
beg^inning  with  a  single  couple,  if  they  should  "double  once 
in  twenty-five  years  (the  present  rate  in  Quebec),  there  would 
be  at  the  end  of  five  hundred  years  1,000,000  descendants  from 
this  single  pair.     If  they  should  go  on  increasing  another  five 
hundred  years  without  check,  there  would  be  500,000  million 
.  .  .  about  300  times  more  than  can  be  found  in  the  world  at 
the  present  time."     Few  seem  to  realize  the  significance  of 
these  facts,  much  dwelt  on  by  both  Malthus  and  Darwin,  in 
their  bearing  upon  the  development  of  the  human  race,  and 
indeed  upon  the  warlike  convulsions  that  are  disturbing  the 
world  at  the  present  time. 

An  Anglo-Saxon  Abbot,  ^Elfric  of  Eynsham:  A  Study.  By 
S.  Harvey  Gem,  M.A.,  Librarian  of  the  Oxford  Diocesan 
Church  History  Society;  formerly  Rector  of  Aspley  Guise, 
Bedfordshire ;  author  of  "  Hidden  Saints,"  "  Lectures  on 
William  Law,"  etc.  12mo.  Pp.  xvi,  200.  Edinburgh: 
T.  and  T.  Clark.    $1.00. 

The  dedication  of  this  volume  gives  a  fair  idea  of  the 
work  of  the  Abbot  whose  work  is  described  in  this  volume. 
It  reads :  "  To  all  readers  who  desire  the  promotion  of  Chris- 
tian education,  temperance  reform,  and  general  military  train- 
ing for  home  defence,  these  echoes  from  the  days  of  ^thelretl 
the  Unready  are  dedicated."  It  is  impressive  to  receive 
from  the  tenth  century  such  interesting  up-to-date  discussions 
of  the  problems  of  life  as  we  find  in  this  volume. 
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Belgium  and  Germany:  A  Dutch  View.  By  Dr.  J.  H.  Lab- 
BERTON.  Translated  by  W.  E.  Leonard.  12mo.  Pp.  ix, 
153.  Chicago:  The  Open  Court  PubHshing  Company. 
1916.    $1.00. 

Germany  Misjudged:  An  Appeal  to  International  Good 
Will  in  the  Interest  of  a  Lasting  Peace.  By  Rol-xnd 
Hugins,  Cornell  University.  12mo.  Pp.  114.  Same  Pub- 
lishers.    $1.00. 

Since  it  is  well  to  read  both  sides,  these  two  volumes  may 
be  commended  as  among  the  best  representatives  of  the  pro- 
German  view  of  the  present  war. 

The  Open  Court  Publishing  Company,  Chicago. 

Illustrations  of  Positivism  :  A  Selection  of  Articles  from 
the  Positivist  Reviezv  in  Science,  Philosophy,  Religion,  and 
Politics.  By  John  Henry  Bridges,  M.B.,  F.R.C.P.,  some- 
time Fellow  of  Oriel  College,  Oxford,  and  Medical  Met- 
ropolitan Inspector  to  the  Local  Government  Board.  With 
a  Preface  by  Edward  Spencer  Beesly.  A  New  Edition 
Enlarged  and  Classified.  Edited  bv  H.  Gordon  Jones.  8vo. 
Pp.  xiii,  480.     1915.     $1.50. 

The  Pilgnrim  Press,  Boston. 

Conversations  with  Luther:  Selections  from  Recently 
Published  Sources  of  the  Table  Talk  Translated  and  Ed- 
ited by  Preserved  Smith,  Ph.D.,  author  of  "  The  Life  and 
Letters  of  Martin  Luther,"  etc.,  editor  of  "  Luther*s  Cor- 
respondence and  Other  Contemporary  Letters,"  etc.,  and 
Herbert  Percival  Gallinger,  Ph.D.,  Associate  Professor 
of  History  at  Amherst  College.  12mo.  Pp.  xxvii,  260. 
1915.     $1.00,  net. 

Fleming  H.  Revell  Company,  New  York. 

The  New  Personality  and  Other  Sermons.  By  Fred- 
erick F.  Shannon,  pastor  of  the  Reformed-Church-on- 
the-Heights,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. ;  author  of  ''  The  Soul's  At- 
las," etc.     12mo.     Pp.  205.     1915.     $1.00,  net. 

The  Kingdom  in  History  and  Prophecy.  By  Lewis 
Sperry  Chafer,  author  of  "  Satan,"  "  True  Evangelism," 
and  "  Personal  Work  in  Evangelism."  Introduction  by 
C.  I.  Scofield,  D.D.    12mo.    Pp.  159.    1915.    75  cents,  net. 
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Johannine  Problems,  The,  arti- 
cle on,  by  H.  C.  Juell,  376- 
395;  scene  of  Christ's  minis- 
try according  to  John  and  the 
Synoptists,  376;  different  rep- 
resentations of  the  person  of 
Jesus,  378;  Jesus  subject  to 
fear,  380;  the  raising  of  Laz- 
arus, 382;  two  cleanings  of  the 
Temple,  386;  the  time  of  day 
when  Jesus  was  crucified, 
388;  the  omission  of  the  Laz- 
arus miracle  from  the  Synop- 
tics, 389;  the  external  evi- 
dence to  the  Fourth  Gospel, 
391;  the  critical  ability  of  the 
Church  Fathers,  394. 

Jordan's,  L.  H.,  Comparative 
Religion,  noticed,   338. 

Joshua  ill.  13,  note  on,  by  H. 
M.  Wiener,  639. 

Juell,  H.  C,  article  by,  376-395. 


Keith's,  A.,  Antiquity  of  Man, 
noticed,  324-330. 

Keynotes  of  the  Centuries  in 
Relation  to  the  Great  War, 
article  on,  by  B.  C.  Steiner, 
293-301;  progress  in  history, 
293;  first  ten  centuries  of  Eu- 
ropean history,  294;  struggles 
between  church  and  state, 
295;  period  of  the  Renais- 
sance, 296;  political  keynotes 
of  the  nineteenth  century, 
297;  duties  of  nations  to 
other  peoples,  298;  adjust- 
ment to  circumstances,  299; 
probable  results  of  the  pres- 
ent war,  300. 

Kingdom — Church,  article  on, 
by  W.  H.  Bates,  593-608; 
meaning  of  the  kingdom  of 
God,  594;  of  the  kingdom  of 
heaven,  595;  Matthew,  the 
kingdom-gospel,  597;  the  two 
kingdoms  differentiated,  598; 
the  church,  600;  the  invisible 
church,    602;     denominations. 


603;  lack  of  discrimination  in 
writers,  605;  summary  of 
points  proved,  607. 


Labber ton's,  J.  H.,  Belgium  and 
Germany,  noticed,  654. 

Ladd's,  G.  T.,  What  May  I 
Hope,  noticed,  173. 

Lammens's,  H.,  Bercean  de 
rislam,   noticed,   156-163. 

Lansing's,  J.  A.,  Bible  Interpre- 
tation or  the  Bible  its  own 
Interpreter,  noticed,  504. 

Lazarus,  Why  the  Raising  of. 
is  not  Reported  by  the  Synop- 
tists, article  on,  by  A.  W. 
Moore,  73-89;  difficulty  stated. 
73;  miracle  not  omitted  for 
the  sake  of  brevity,  75; 
graphic  character  of  the  story, 
77;  early  written  accounts 
by  the  Evangelists.  79;  the 
first  three  Gospels  were  Gal- 
ilean traditions,  81;  the  tri- 
umphal entry  into  Jerusalem 
needs  the  background  fur- 
nished by  the  raising  of  Laz- 
arus, 84;  undesigned  coinci- 
dences, 88. 

Letter  and  Spirit,  note  on,  by 
W.  H.  G.  Thomas.  154. 

Lindsay,  J.,  note  by.  149-154. 

Little's,  C.  J.,  Biographical  and 
Literary  Studies,  noticed,  650. 

Lofthouse  and  the  Criticism  of 
the  Pentateuch,  article  on,  by 
H.  M.  Wiener,  114-136,  214- 
260;  conservative  literature, 
Ignored,  114;  as  to  calms, 
117;  household  gods,  122; 
views  as  to  Chronicles,  124; 
a  Jewish  Midrash,  127;  reflec- 
tions of  desert  life,  130;  unity 
of  Fs  style,  134;  history  of 
the  Levites,  136;  logical  prin- 
ciples, 214;  Ezekiel's  testi- 
mony, 215;  the  vision  of  Eze- 
klel,  218;  textual  corruptions, 
220;  Ezekiel's  silence  on  the 
high  priests,  222;  service  of 
the  Levites,  224;  Ezekiel  and 
the  Ritual,  226;  argument 
from  style,  229;  early  exist- 
ence of  the  Torah,  231;    wit- 
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ness  of  Hosea,  234;  text  of 
the  LXX,  236;  Jeremiah's 
agreement  with  Deuteronomy, 
237;  the  moral  argument, 
239;  limitations  of  literary 
critics.  243;  alleged  doublets, 
244;  failure  to  answer  Orr's 
argument,  247;  the  argument 
from  silence,  248;  textual 
criticism  and  the  Divine  ap- 
pellations, 250;  Dahse's  work, 
251;  Wellhausen's  confession, 
252;  failure  to  answer  Wie- 
ner's arguments,  253;  the  crit- 
ics* neglect  of  opposing  argu- 
ments, 259;  untenableness  of 
the  documentary  theory,  260. 

Lofthouse,  W.  F.,  article  by. 
90-113,  communication  from, 
510. 

Louis  Agassiz  and  Charles  Dar- 
win: A  Synthesis,  note  on. 
by  C.   Cavemo,  137-140. 

Lybyer,  A.  H.,  articles  by,  1-12, 
570-580;  book  review  by,  156- 
163. 

M 

Mains's,  G.  P..  Divine  Inspira- 
tion,  noticed,  505. 

Magoun,  H.  W..  article  by,  55- 
72,  book  review  by,  504. 

Martin,  E.  G.,  article  by,  318- 
323. 

Maurer's,  O.  E.,  Brotherhood  of 
the  Burning  Heart,  noticed, 
174. 

Monday  Club  Sermons  for  1916, 
noticed,  174. 

Moore,  A.  W.,  article  by,  73-89. 

Mosaic  Law,  Professor  Weis- 
mann  on  Talion  and  Public 
Punishment  in  the.  note  on. 
by  H.  M.  Wiener,  485-496. 

N 

New  Testament,  Doctrine  in  the, 
article  on,  by  C.  E.  Smith, 
369-375. 

New  Testament.  Text  of  the,  ar- 
ticles on,  by  E.  S.  Buchanan, 
177-191,   422-444. 

Noble,  F.  P.,  article  by,  396- 
421. 

Notices  of  Recent  Publications, 


156-176,  324-342,  497-510.  641- 
654. 
Notz,  W.,  article  by,  537-545. 


Osbom's,  H.  F.,  Men  of  the  Old 
Stone  Age,  noticed,  324-330. 


Pacifists,  Ought  Followers  of 
the  Galilean  to  be,  article  on, 
by  H.  W.  Magoun,  55-72; 
question  raised  by  the  War, 
55;  Sermon  on  the  Mount 
must  be  interpreted  by  its 
adaptation  to  the  conditions 
of  the  first  century,  56;  pun- 
ishment is  not  vengeance, 
59;  the  letter  killeth,  61; 
duty  of  hating  things  that 
ruin  men,  63;  God  puts  right- 
eousness first,  65;  prisons 
still  necessary,  67;  a  mili- 
tant Christ,  69;  the  prolon- 
gation of  life,  not  man's  first 
duty,   71. 

Palmer,  F.  B.,  article  by,  445- 
453. 

Patton's,  W.  M.,  Israel's  Ac- 
count of  the  Beginnings,  no- 
ticed, 509. 

Paul  the  Apostle,  Testimony  of, 
to  the  Resurrection  of  Jesus 
Christ,  article  on,  by  W.  Hou- 
llston.  546-569. 

Pentateuch.  The  Criticism  of 
the,  a  reply  to  H.  M.  Wiener, 
by  W.  F.  Lofthouse.  90-113; 
progress  of  the  discussion, 
90;  as  regards  the  cairn  al- 
tars, 93;  the  dating  of  the  P 
documents.  95;  the  testimony 
of  Ezekiel.  98;  the  Penta- 
teuchal  codes.  101;  the  testi- 
mony of  Hosea,  104;  the 
moral  argument.  105;  the  du- 
plicate narratives.  107;  insti- 
tutions of  the  Pentateuch, 
110;  Dr.  Orr's  views.  111;  a 
progressive   revelation.    113. 

Periodicity  a  Law  of  Nature,  ar- 
ticle on,  by  G.  F.  Wright, 
302-317;  astronomical  period, 
302;  geological  periods,  303; 
episodes  of  the  Glacial  epoch, 
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305;  periodicity,  the  basis  of 
natural  selection,  307;  of 
progress,  308;  the  weekly 
period,  natural,  309;  religious 
faith  essential  to  the  highest 
efficiency,  313;  importance  of 
the    religious    sanctions,    314. 

Petter,  W.  J.  H.,  article  by, 
620-634. 

Pratt's,  J.  B.,  India  and  Its 
Faiths,  noticed,  163-165. 

R 

Ramsey,  H.  M.,  article  by,  343- 
368. 

Rashdall's,  H.,  Conscience  and 
Christ,  noticed,  505. 

Readers'  Guide  to  Periodical 
Literature  Supplement,  no- 
ticed, 510. 

Resurrection  of  Jesus,  The,  ar- 
ticle on,  by  F.  B.  Palmer, 
446-453;  the  necessity  of 
Christ's  resurrection,  445; 
the  relation  of  the  spirit  to 
the  body,  447;  cases  of  resus- 
citation, 448;  the  writer's  ex- 
perience at  a  deathbed,  449; 
the  physical  cause  of  Christ's 
death,  451. 

Resurrection  of  Jesus  Christ, 
The  Testimony  of  Paul  the 
Apostle  to  the,  article  on,  by 
W.  Houllston,  546-569;  pe- 
culiarities of  this  testimony, 
546;  open  to  public  ref- 
utation, 547;  Importance  of 
this  testimony  in  Corinth, 
548;  the  resurrection  a  mat- 
ter of  common  knowledge, 
551;  validity  of  the  Gospel 
history,  553;  popularity  of 
Jesus  during  his  lifetime, 
554;  proximity  of  Paul's  tes- 
timony to  the  events,  556; 
publicity  of  the  crucifixion, 
558;  interest  of  the  Jews  in 
controverting  the  testimony, 
559;  consultation  of  priests 
and  Pharisees,  551:  the  guard 
at  the  tomb,  562;  the  ap- 
pearances of  Jesus  after  the 
resurrection,  564;  interchange 
of  experiences,  566;  testimony 
of   Pentecost,    567;    the   testi- 


mony  of   Paul   an    impregna- 
ble fortress,  569. 
Ridderbos's,    J.,    Israel     en     de 
Baals   Afval   of  Ontwikkeling 
Rede,  noticed,  506. 

S 

Schaeffer's,  H.,  Social  Legisla- 
tion of  the  Primitive  Semites, 
noticed,  648. 

Schalf,  D.  S.,  article  by.  192- 
213. 

Science  and  the  Soul's  Survival, 
Recent,  article  on,  by  J.  T. 
Bixby,  511-536;  special  pres- 
ent interest  in  the  subject, 
511;  scientific  difficulties,  512; 
monistic  solution,  defective, 
513;  discontinuity  of  mat- 
ter, 515;  isolation  of  atoms 
in  the  brain,  518;  the  "  two- 
aspect"  form  of  monism, 
521;  physical  effects  of  men- 
tal motions.  523;  physical 
energy  not  transformed  into 
latent  will,  526;  mental  ac- 
tivity and  bodily  energies 
correlated,  527;  psychothera- 
peutics has  a  legitimate  sci- 
tific  standing.  529;  the 
imponderable  psychic  ether, 
532;  origin  of  consciousness 
a  mystery,  533;  vitality  a 
distinct  power,   535. 

Sitterly's,  C.  F.,  Jerusalem  to 
Rome,   noticed,    169. 

Smith,  C.  E..  article  by,  369- 
375. 

Smyth's.  J.  K.,  Christian  Cer- 
tainties of  Belief,  noticed, 
651. 

Soares's,  T.  G.,  Social  Institu- 
tions and  Ideals  of  the  Bible, 
noticed,  168. 

Soul's  Survival,  Science  and 
the.  article  on,  by  J.  T.  Bixby, 

■   511-536. 

Spens's,  W.,  Belief  and  Prac- 
tice, noticed;  507. 

Sprague's,  F.  M.,  "Made  In 
Germany,"   noticed,   174. 

Star  of  Bethlehem  and  the 
Magi,  The,  article  on.  by  W. 
Notz,  537-545;  legendary  em- 
bellishments,    538;      Kepler's 
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view,  539;  modification  of  his 
view,  540;  Babylonian  astrol- 
ogy, 541;  expectation  of  a 
king  of  peace,  544;  satisfac- 
tory solution  of  the  Christ- 
mas story,  545. 

Stelner,  B.  C,  article  by,  293- 
301. 

Stuntz's,  H.  C,  South  American 
Neighbors,  noticed,  652. 

Sulzberger's,  M.,  Ancient  He- 
brew Law  of  Homicide,  no- 
ticed,  649. 


Talion  and  Public  Punishment 
in  the  Mosaic  Law,  Professor 
Weismann  on,  note  on,  by 
H.  M.  Wiener,  485-496. 

Tannehlll's,  J.  B.,  Naamah  and 
Nimrod,  noticed,  652. 

Theological  Criticism,  Some 
Methods  of,  note  on,  by  J. 
Lindsay,  149-154. 

Thomas,  W.  H.  G.,  book  re- 
views by,  507,  646-648;  notes 
by,  154-155. 

Thomas's,  W.  H.  G.,  Grace  and 
Power,  noticed,  504. 

Todd,  J.  E.,  note  by,  481-484. 

Tufte's,  J.  H.,  Philosophy  of 
Wang  Yang-Ming,  noticed. 
644-646. 


Vernon's,  S.  M.,  Making  of  the 
Bible  Noticed,  339. 

Virgin  Birth,  A  Sketch  of  the 
Early  History  of  the  Dogma 
of  the,  article  on,  by  H.  M. 
Ramsey,  343-368;  characteris- 
tics of  popular  literature  upon 
the  subject,  343;  Hamack's 
influence,  344;  misquotations  of 
history,  346;  testimony  of  Jus- 
tin Martyr,  345;  of  Aristides, 
346;  of  Ignatius,  347;  date  of 
the  Fourth  Gospel,  348;  its 
reference  to  the  virgin  birth, 
349;  testimony  of  Irenseus, 
350;  of  Matthew  and  Luke, 
351;  the  genealogies  of  Christ, 
352;  date  of  the  Third  Gos- 
pel, 353;  Hamack's  critical 
positions,    354;     meaning     of 


the  word  "begat"  in  the 
genealogies,  357;  reasons  for 
the  phrase  "son  of  Joseph," 
358;  alternative  to  the  virgin 
birth,  359;  value  of  Luke's 
testimony,  361;  the  testimony 
of  Paul,  363;  influence  of  Isa. 
vil.  14,  365;  no  other  case  of 
alleged  virgin  birth,  366;  the 
Greek  myths.  367;  the  Bud- 
dha myth,  368. 

W 

Walker,  J.  E.,  article  by,  581- 
592. 

War,  The  Eftect  of  the,  on  Chris- 
tian Reunion,  article  on,  by 
W.  J.  H.  Petter,  620-634;  im- 
portance of  the  crisis,  620; 
democracy  in  the  churches, 
622;  fundamentals  of  Chris- 
tian unity,  623;  attitude  of 
the  Roman  Church,  625;  of 
the  Greek  Russian  Orthodox 
.  Church,  626;  of  the  Protest- 
ant sects,  627;  in  the  mission 
field,  628;  conditions  of  to- 
day, 630;  true  basis  of  reun- 
ion, 631;  Insurmountable  ob- 
stacles, 632;  basis  of  a  spir- 
itual unity,  633. 

War,  Keynotes  of  the  Centuries 
in  Relation  to  the  Great  War, 
article  on,  by  B.  C.  Steiner, 
293-301. 

Warren's,  W.  P.,  Universe  as 
Pictured  in  Milton's  Para- 
dise Lost,  noticed,  339. 

Webster's,  H.,  Rest  Days,  no- 
ticed, 509. 

Weismann's,  J.,  Talion  und  6f- 
fentllche  Strafe  im  Mosai- 
schen  Rechte,  note  on,  by  H. 
M.  Wiener.  485-496. 

Wiener,  H.  M.,  articles  by,  114- 
136,  214-260,  454-480;  book 
reviews  by,  171,  331-335,  506, 
648-650,  651;  notes  by,  140- 
149,   485-496,   639-640. 

Western  Text,  More  Light  from 
the,  article  on,  by  E.  S.  Bu- 
chanan, 422-444;  influence  of 
Jerome,  422;  text  of  the  Vul- 
gate, 423;  Hort's  worship  of 
Codex  B,  424;    Aleph   and  B. 
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not  neutral  documents,  425; 
untrustworthiness  of  Gries- 
bach'8  canons,  426;  length  of 
a  reading  no  criterion  of  its 
merit,  427;  modifications  of 
the  text  in  the  first  four  cen- 
turies, 428;  influence  of  Ari- 
anism,  429;  faults  of  the  Re- 
vised Version,  431;  important 
Spanish  MS.  found  in  New 
York  City,  432;  Codex  Hunt- 
ingtonianus  compared  with 
the  Fleury  Palimpsest,  434; 
with  Codex  Bezse,  435;  the 
Revisers  go  back  to  the  Vul- 
gate, 437;  the  agreement  of 
th^  Vulgate  with  Aleph  and 
B,  438;   the  early  entrance  of 


Christianity  into  Spain.  43d; 
selections  from  the  readings  of 
Codex  Huntlngtonianus,  440: 
supported  by  Irish  MSS.,  442; 
testimony  of  the  Western 
Text  to  the  deity  of  Christ 
and  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  443. 

Wilson's,  S.  G.,  Modem  Move- 
ments Among  Moslems,  no- 
ticed, 497. 

Wishart's,  J.  E.,  Spirits  of  Just 
Men  Made  Perfect,  noticed, 
340-342. 

Wray's,  N.,  Must  the  Bible  Go, 
noticed,  510. 

Wright,  G.  F.,  article  by,  302- 
317. 
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(Contifuuing  The  Bible  Student  and  Teacher) 
^  Jay  Benson  Hamilton,  D.D.       -       -       -       -       Editok 


TWENTIETH  CENTURY  MIRACLES 

The  best  way  to  prove  the  possibility  of  Miracles  is  to  work  them.  The 
Greatest  Miracle-Worker  told  His  followers :  "  He  that  believeth  on  Me,  the 
works  that  I  do  shall  he  do  also ;  and  greater  works  than  these  shall  he  do/' 
"  These  Wonders  were  wrought  by  a  Man,  a  Woman,  and  The  Book. 
Each  Adventure  is  complete  in  itself.  All  are  a  part  of  the  one  thrilling 
tragedy.  The  Story  is  a  peep  behind  the  curtains  that  conceal  the  heroic 
endurance  and  endeavor  of  the  vast  multitude  of  whom  the  world  is  not 
worthy.    You  will  laugh,  and  cry,  and  shout,  if  yo^r  heart  is  not  ice. 

The  Author  in  his  Campaign  in  behalf  of  Veteran  Methodist  Minis- 
ters heard  tales  as  marvelous  as  Aladdin's,  as  incredible  as  Munchausen's, 
and  as  truthful  as  the  Nazarene's.  He  was  invited  to  visit  a  Conference 
held  in  a  town,  in  which  the  first  Sermon  was  preached  in  a  Saloon,  as  de- 
scribed in  the  first  Story ;  it  began  with  a  hymn  and  ended  with  a  murder. 
During  the  Conference  Session,  he  met  many  citizens  who  were  worshipers 
of  the  first  Parson  and  his  wife.  The  Miracle  Stories  were  told  by  the 
Pioneers  who  were  leading  actors  in  the  incidents  which  they  related. 

The  Series  began  in  the  June  number  of  the  Bible  Champion,  and 
will  appear  monthly.  This  will  be  one  of  the  leading  features  of  the  Mag- 
azine during  the  coming  year.  Every  number  will  contain  choice  articles 
by  brilliant  and  distinguished  writers.  The  friends  of  the  Bible  who  ac- 
cept it  as  the  infallible,  inspired  Word  of  God,  cannot  afford  to  miss  the 
many  good  things  that  will  be  provided  in  the  Bible  Champion. 


List  of  Adventures 

1.  TIm  5craion  in  a  Saloon  6.  The  Parson's  Baby,  the  Only  One  in  Town 

2.  The  Panon,  the  Champion  Heavy-weight  7.  Margaret  Magdalena 

3.  Judge  Lynch                                           '  8.  Mad  Denms  and  the  Madonna 

4.  The  Water  Snake's  Bite  9.  Hiding  the  Parson's  Kid 

5.  The  Paiton't  Wife,  the  Chiel  of  Police  10.  The  Lost  Parson  Rescued  by  the  Bithop 
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